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By FRANK SAVILE. 


HE Suffragette stood on the 
balcony of the hotel and 
kxjked down at the glories of 
Lakeland and said tliat it was 
quite too bt*autiful for words. 
'Vhc Merc Man beside her 
cordially agreed, but then he was looking at 
the Suffragette. Her cheeks were flushed, 
her eyes sparkled, the sunlight was finding 
out the very best places to start gold-mining 
in her hair. He had seen her look animated 
before, but then that was only the results of 
talking, of which she did a good deal. 

'rhe Mere Man did not take so nnich 
interest in her opinions as in herself. 'This 
was weak of him, because the .Suffragette 
revelled in argument and did not like having 
her theories per}K‘tually defernid to. Oppo- 
sition was the breath of her nostrils, and she 
wanted to hear the Mere Man disagree with 
her, if it were but only once. 

At this particular moment, however, she 
forgot her ideals and enjoyed the landscape. 
After a fortnight’s rain it was a cloudless day. 
The Suffragette drew a long breath of satis- 
faction. 

“ What’s the mountain exactly op{)osite ?” 
she inquired. “The one with the great 
spire of ro('k sticking out of it on the right ? ” 

“'That’s Eastdale Tyramid,” said the Mere 
Man. “ The spire is the famous F^astdale 
Pinnacle.” 

“ I shall make Miss Jenner come with me 
and climb that,” announced the Suffragette. 
“It looks quite interesting.” 

“The Pyramid or the Pinnacle?” inijiiired 
the Mere Man. She answered that of course 
she meant the Pinnacle. 

“ The Pyramid is only a walk^' she added, 
contemptuously. 

The Mere Man gave a little cough. 
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“ 1 should very much like to take you up 
the Pinnacle,” he .said, “ but it has only been 
climbed oiu e.” 

“ Take me ! ” she repeated, and looked at 
the Mere Man as if he were of the very 
lowliest type of beetle. “ Miss Jenner and I 
can take ourselves, thank you ! ” 

'The Mere Man smiled a trifle nervou.sly. 

“ I’m very much afraid ” he began. 

She ha.stened to interrupt him. 

“ Do you think we ” she demanded, 

aggressively. “If a man has climbed it - 
and I suppose it was a man - -I feel it my 
duty to demonstrate to yoti that a woman 
can do likewise. J claim equality for the 
sexes — i n everyth i i ig. ” 

“ Put really ” • 

“ I may as well tell you, Mr. March mont,” 
she announ(X‘d, with crushing impressive- 
ness, “that I have been in Switzerland. I 
have been up the Jungfrau and the Breit- 
horn. 1 don’t think we are likely to find a 
little English rock much of a difficulty after 
that!” 

“ There i.s such a difference,” explained 
Marchmont, patiently. “ Of course, I don’t 
doubt your abilities at all, but such — such 
experience is necessary for these [)eaks.” 

“ Well,” she allowed, g;*nci()usly, “ whatever 
experience we want we must buy. At 
present I only ask for one piece of informa- 
tion. Shall wc require a rope ? ” 

Tn .spite of himself Marchmont smiled. 
He thought of the Devil’s J^dbow, which had 
to be traversed for fifteen yards by practically 
hand-hold alone -he had a swift mental 
vision of Broken (Lilly and its surrounding 
slabs — he remembered, with twinges in every 
limb, the difficulties of the Cireat Chimney. 
But with an effort he attuned his face to 
gravity. 
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“ It would be entirely impossible without 
a rope,” he said, gently, and the Suffragette 
nodded. 

“ ril borrow one from the j)orter,” she said, 
com})laccntly. 

“ You must at least allow me the privilege 
of lending you one,” he urged, and the 
Suffragette, with offhand graciousness, was 
pleased to accept. .She even unbent a few 
moments later, as he brought the eighty-foot 
coil and hung it upon her shoulder. 

“ I dare say there will be time for another 
walk when we get down,” she suggested. 
“ Perhaps youMl show me another climb after 
lunch, Mr. Marchmont? This morning 


Miss Jenner and I 
have determined to 
conctiier the Pin- 
nacle entirely by 
ourselves.” 

M i s s Jenner 
nodded vigorously. 
She was a lady of 
massive build and 
determined coun- 
tenance. 

“Entirely by 
ourselves,” she 
echoed, and, with- 
out further com 
ment, led the way 
down the path 
which pointed the 
way towards the 
Pyramid and its 
famous pillar of 
crag. 

As the two ladies 
disappeared a man 
strolled out through 
the h'rench win- 
dows of a near-by 
room, contentedly 
puffing at a very 
large pipe. 

“ Why aren^t you 
dancing attend- 
ance, my boy ? ” he 
asked. “ Pm quite 
contented to be 
deserted by now-- 
these weeks of rain 
have quite inured 
me to it. I )on’t 
let any false 
notions of friend- 
.ship stand between 
you and your 
heart’s desire.” 

. Marchmont stared back, a little sheepishly. 

“ My escort has been declined,” he 
replied. 

The other laughed. 

“ Hence this hang-dog air,” he chuckled, 
“Well, it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. What about having a try at that new' 
route up the north face of Evale Head w'hich 
we talked of ? ” 

Marchmont hesitated. 

“ I wonder if you’d mind if we— didn’t?” 
he said, at last. 

. “Just as you like. Shall we have another 
go at the Pinnacle? I’ve a sort of idea 
there’s a way we didn’t quite explore ” 
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Marchmont interrupted with a gesture and 
a rueful grin. 

“ I'he l^innacle’s booked ! ” he announced. 

His friend’s eyes opened in wonder. 

No o o ! ” he cried, in amazement. “ 1 
didn’t think there were six other men in 
Grt?at Britain fit and willing for the job. By 
Jove ! I’d like to see them at it.” 

“So would I -from a certain distance,” 
agreed Marchmont. “ But 1 dare not be 
seen watching. lliese aren’t men. 'I'hey 
are Mi.ss Campbell and Mi.ss Jenner.” 

If the other had been amazed before, this 
time he was stupefied. His eyes grew round 
— he gasped- finally he droj)[)ed upon a 
cliiiir and .shouted in the throes of poignant 
mirth. He rocked himself to and fro. 

“ You, John Marchmont, the acknowledged 
toj) line man of the ("limbers’ C:lub, have 
actually allowed two ignorant women to go 
and - and scrabble at the foot of Eastdale 
Pinnacle without warning them of what they 
were ui) against ? ” 

Marchmont made a comical gesture of 
resignation. 

“ My dear ("hilders,” he said, “you haven’t 
been jmvileged to hear as much of their 
opinions as 1 have. Opposition would only 
have goaded them to further effort. But I 
think it would be only-’ - only humane to 
watch them and make sure that they come 
to no harm.” 

( diilders grinned again. 

“ I quite understand your deplorable case,” 
he said. “ Not ('onlent with what you see of 
MisM (.'am})bell at ( lose quarters you mu.st eye 
her adoringly fnim afar, l.et us take glasses 
and climb to a suitable niche on the (low’s 
Mouth. We shall be within half a mile of the 
Pinnacle, and can see without being seen.” 

Armed with biniuailars, the two friends 
strolled (Xit to gain their watc'Intower unseen. 

Meanwhile, in Broken (iully, the two ladies 
were finding matters rather beyond the scope 
of their Swiss experieiK'es. 'J’o be led up 
the more or less uneventful footholds of the 
snow-slopes on the easier Al[)s by experienced 
guides is in no way comparable to finding a 
way up f)erpendicular crags in Lakeland on 
your own initiative. Miss Jenner was eyeing 
the ascent above her with much di.staste. 

“This must be a mistake, my dear,” she 
decided. “No one but a goat or a cat could 
surmount these precipices.” 

Her companion .shook her head ruefully. 

“No,” she said. “The other side posi- 
tively overhangs. IPs here or nowhere.” 

She examined the prospect carefully. For 
about a hundred feet above her head the 


gully narrowed gradually into a neck, from 
which a sheer face of r(w:k sprang up un- 
broken by any terrace. It terminated far up 
the Pinnacle under an overhanging cliff which 
apparently j)ut an absolute stop on all farther 
progress. But her eye travelled on to note 
that a tiny series of ledges ran horizontally 
across a huge buttress and ended under a 
dark slit in the stone. 

She was looking, if she had known it, at 
the famous “Marchmont” traverse, so called 
after her friend of the hotel, the first climber 
of the Pinnacle, while the shadowed groove 
above it was the equally fiimous Great 
Chimney, which led, by sen.sational develop- 
ments, to the slope immediately below the 
summit. Outside it, guarding its depths of 
gloom like a giant sentry, was a huge natural 
pillar whi(‘h had been detached from the 
parent ro('k by stress of centuries of ice and 
storm. It was this last which caught Miss 
Jeiiner’s eye. 

“ I'hat great obelisk doesn’t look any too 
.safe to vic^' she remarked. “ What’s to 
prevent a gust of wind toppling it over?” 

Miss Carn[)bell laughed. 

“ I expect as it’s lived through all the 
winter stornrs it isn’t likely to be upset by a 
June breeze,” she answered. “ Anyway, the 
first thing is to get up to the head of this 
Gully.” 

They did it slowly, with- many pants and 
prote.sts from Miss jenner, who was hoisted 
from foothold to fc^othold by her companion’s 
restless energy alone. But at the end of ffn 
h< air’s work they found themselves confront- 
ing the cliff fac e with - on Miss Jenner’s jMirt, 
at any rate frank incredulity that any human 
foot had won a way up it. 

“ My dear I alias,” she declared, “ w'e have 
taken two hours to reach what is apparently 
the mere beginning of this adventure. Lunch^ 
is at one. It is now half past eleven, 'i'hese 
facts .speak for themselves. Let us imme- 
diately make our way home again. ’ 

But youth would be served. 

“ On no account,” cried the optimist. 
“ Nothing would induce me to meet Mr. 
Childers or Mr. Marchmont under a cloud 
of defeat. I begin, too, to see my way. 
Here and there, if you look carefully, there 
are crevices. 1 shall tie the rope round my 
waist. When I have got up to that tiny 
platform, about sixty feet above u.s, I will 
knot some loops, let them down to you, and 
you will join me easily.” 

She reached up as she spoke, and caught 
at a crevice. She found foothold and moved 
on a couple of feet higher. Her head 
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was good and her eye for grips instinctive; 
Rapidly she worked her way from hold <o 
hold, and within ten minutes was able to 
look down upon her friend from the vantage 
she had mentioned. 

But neither persuasions nor threats would 
induce Miss Jenncr to brave further perils. 

“('ome down, my dear,” she urged. “1 
am getting exceedingly hungry.” 

“ If lunch is dearer to you than your self- 
respect, pray go and eat ir,” said Miss 
Campbell, rather tartly. “/ am going to 
carry out my intention.” 

Miss Jenner groaned and sat down. It 
was suddenly borne in upon her that she was 
as unable to descend from her present 
position without her companion’s help as she 
had been to reach it. She watched Lilias’s 
progress with resentful eyes. 

I'he girl was divesting herself of the rope 
and tying it to a handy spike of rock. 'I'hen, 
with a little ironic wave of her hand to the 
watcher below, she left her position of safety 
and climbed out upon the crags. 

As Miss Jenner watched, her cheeks went 
whiter and whiter and her breath came in 
little gasps, for there was no doubt that 
Lilias was taking risks — risks which might 
have meant little to an expert, l)ut which for 
a tyro at every step involved something like 
a nodding acquaintance with Death. 

The girl seemed possessed by a sort of 
demon of recklessness. She swung from 
ledge to ledge with quick, lithe movements 
which took Chance for her ally rather than 
for a possible enemy. The tiniest hand-hold 
sufficed her. She wormed her slim fingers 
into crevices which the clumsier hands of a 
man would have found impenetrable. She 
poised her shoes on ledges which to the hob- 
nails of a professional climber would have 
refused the slightest support. Creeping, 
swinging at times by hand-hold alone, 
balanced, as it seemed, on a single foot, she 
crept from hold to hold, her eyes ever strain- 
ing upwards, her whole brain intent on 
ascending, without a thought for what lay 
below. At last, with hands which bled from 
more than one cut, she gnjiped and swung 
herself upon the last ledge below the over- 
hanging cornice of stone. 

She looked down. 

As she did so a sudden spasm of fear 
gripped her. Her lips went dry — a sort of 
huskincss caught at her throat. 

Had she really .scaled that crag which fell 
away sheer from her feet to the broken slabs 
below ? Where could she have found foot- 
hold ? Where, in Heaven's name, was she 


going to find it for her descent? For a 
moment she tottered on the edge of panic. 

And then the sound of a voice reached 
her — a voice which banished panic and left 
in its place defiance. Two figures were 
hastening up the Gully, and were nearly at 
Mi.ss jenner’s side. It was Marchmont who 
hailed her. 

“ Mi.ss Campbell ! Miss Campbell ! For 
goodness' sake remain wiicre you are till we 
join you ! ” 

She stared down the couple of hundred 
feet which separated them. 'I’heii she gave 
a queer little laugh. 

“ VV^hy ? ” she demanded, curtly. 

“ Because what you are attempting is slx?er 
madness. Eastdale Binnacle is im[)ossihle 
for a single climber without a rope. We 
have provtid it — Childers and 1.” 

“ Oh, you have proved it ? ” 

She laughed again. 

“Then I am g<^)ing to prove the contrary, 
Mr. Marchmont. But don’t let me make 
you late for lunch. I’ll tell you all about it 
later. Au revoir I 

She waved her hand and turned to the 
ledges again. Her heart throbbed mightily 
in her breast, her fingers t re milled a little. 
I'here was a (]ueer singing in her ears, but 
she paid no attention to further shouts from 
below. Fier('ely she told herself that she 
would not be dictated to - that if harm befell 
her it would lie at the door of Marchmont’s 
interference. She would go on ! 

Marchmont groaned. He .saw that this 
matter was going to make a breach between 
him and the object of his adoration, but he 
saw also very plainly where his duty lay. 
Without further argument he and Childers 
sprang at the clifi'. 

Miss Jenner protested loudly. Miss 
Campbell w^as in no need of their assist- 
ance, she declared, while she herself wa.s. 
She demanded to be conducted down. 

They he.sitated. Then Childers, with a 
halfglance at his friend, suddenly turned 
and offered her his support. Marchmont 
returned the glance gratefully and swung on 
up the ledges, while Miss Jenner was care- 
fully piloted into safety. 

By the time Childers had escorted his 
charge into the valley both the climbers were 
out of sight. They had passed round the 
Elbow, traversing below the overhanging 
cornice to gain the Chimney. 

Childers hastened in pursuit. He left 
Miss Jenner exasperatedly conscious that the 
prospect of lunch was becoming more and 
more a fleeting one. But her conscience was 
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SHE STARED DOWN THE COUI'LE OF HUNDRED FEET WHICH SEPARATED THEM." 


too much for even 
the pangs of 
hunger. She could 
not leave un- 
assured of her 
friend’s safety. 

How Lilias 
Campbell passed 
from ledge to ledge 
across that awful 
fifty feet of crag 
neither she nor 
those who are more 
competent to judge 
will ever know. 

She herself is of 
the opinion that 
pure rage both 
goaded and guided 
her - rage at the 
prost)ect of a defeat 
which had now 
become a certainty. 

For her ])owers 
were failing — she 
could feel that in 
every fibre of her 
being. For the 
moment the stimu- 
lation of pursuit 
and wrath carried 
her through peril 
after peril, but her 
physical force was 
being spent. 

As she crawled 
on to the last ledge 
and crept into the 
shadow of the 
Great Chimney 
she knew herself 
beaten. I'he beat- 
ing of her heart 
deafened her. And then, close by as 
it seemed, she heard an exclamation of 
relief. Not thirty yards away March- 
mont was hauling himself over the edge 
of the Elbow, ancl had given voice to his 
thankfulness at seeing her. She got un- 
steadily upon her feet — she did not look 
down — that was beyond her now ; but she 
stared up the great groove in the cliff above 
her. Automatically, as it were, she searched 
for and found a grip and swung herself up 
wearily a couple of feet. 

His voice came to her again in anguished 
protest. She set her lips and paid it no 
attention. She reached for another hand- 
hold, found it, and rose a further yard 


Suddenly she realized that a series of tiny 
ledges, almost like step.s, ran up the guarding 
pinnacle of rock in front of the Chimney. 

The great pillar stood so close and so 
parallel to the cliff that its topmost point 
nearly touched it. It came upon her almost 
as an inspiration to leave the Chimney and 
trust herself to the Pinnacle. A crevice was 
in the rock within reach of its summit. Here, 
after gaining forty or fifty feet by scaling that 
convenient stair, she could swing herself back 
into the rift again. 

No sooner thought of than done. She 
stepiped (irmly on to the lowest ledge. 

Was it her fancy — did it stir undej her 
foot ? 
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She hesitated, persuaded herself that her 
imagination alone had frightened her, and 
scrambled lightly from ledge to ledge. 
And then, loudly, almost shriekingly, came 
Marchinont’s warning. 

“ (let back ! ” he yelled. “ For Heaven's 
sake get back on to the rock ! 

There was something arresting in the 
agony of his cry. She half halted, looked 
down, and saw what she knew no imagina- 
tion could figure. The great stone was 
rocking on its pede.stal I 

She gave a cry and reached back instinc- 
tively towards the cliff. She heard a grinding 
noi.se and at the same time saw Marchmont 


haul himself with almost superhuman effort 
off the ledges below into the narrows of the 
rift. And the grinding noise grew louder. 
Her feet slipped from off the unsteady hold 
upon the stone. 

She shrieked again and gripped a tiny 
ledge. Foothold was gone ; strive desperately 
as she would her weight hung from her hands 
alone. 

And then, with a thunderous roar, the huge 
obelisk toppled from its base and fell over, 
smashing down upon the cliff the whole of its 
hundreds of tons of solid stone, passing across 
the face of it as a piano passes over a plank, 
wiping out every ledge and crevice in the 
destroying impact of its. fall ! 
As it reached the slabs below 
it burst as a bomb -shell 
bursts, its flying fragments 
whi/zing out into space as 
shrapnel flies from the shell. 
The tluinders of its passing 
were tossed from hill to hill 
by a hundred mocking 
echoes. 

The blackness of night 
fell over Lilias's eyes. She 
clung savagely, desperately 
to her hold, hut life, for her 

- e\ery heat of her heart 
hammered the knowledge 
into her ears — must be 
ended. A few moments 
more of (les[)erate clinging 
—time to breathe a prayer 

— time to fling back one 
wild longing for the life 
which was" sli})ping from her 
with each .second's pa.ssing, 
and then , the end. Her 
cram{)ed fingers would relax, 
and she would fall down, 
down, down— into eternity ! 
A tiny sob e.scaped her — a 
.sol) which merged in a cry 
of startled wonder and 
incredulous relief. 

For a hand had grasped 
her ankle and was support- 
ing it. Gently but firmly 
her foot was moved, pressed 
into a crevice, and then re- 
linquished. The agonizing 
pressure on her hands ceased. 

She opened her eyes. 
Marchmont was clinging to 
the outer edge of the 
Chimney at her side. 

There was none of the 
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deferential admirer about him now. His 
grey eyes were hard with determination, his 
li[)S grim and set. Even his voice, when it 
came, was filled with tones of mastery- -of 
command. 

“ (irip my shoulder with one hand .so ! ” 
he ordered, and she meekly did as she was 
told. “ Now put your other arm about my 
neck — so ! ” he continued, and she obeyed. 

He took her hands in one of his and drew 
them together across his chest. He shook 
his shoulders with a sort of tentative motion, 
as if to settle her weight upon them. 

“ Hold tight ! ” he cried, warningly, and 
then drew a deep breath. FI is hand shot 
ouf to and caught a projecting point within 
the great rift. His foot moved into a crevice. 
He hung for a moment in his nt'wly-gained 
position, again took breath, and th<-n seemed 
almost to leap into the shadowed hollow of 
the (‘himney. 'riiere was a shock as he 
landed, and a wild, breath-catching moment 
as he fought to get his balance, 'rhen his 
arm slipped back between his body and hers 
and gripped her waist. 

She opened her eyes. She was held tightlv 
to him, and they were standing on the smooth 
surface of a bouldia* vvhich had fallen into 
the narrows of the ('hirnney and become 
wedged. Below th(*m was em[)tiness ! Above 
them a smoothed wall ! Not a ledge, not a 
cranny remained ! J'he great [lillar had 
planed every hand-hold and foot -hold away 
in its fall. 

For a minute she did not speak. She 
clung to him, panting, conscious in her chjse 
ness of the great pulses which effort had set 
astir in his body, for he was panting, too 
the great gasps uf a strong man overtaxed. 
Suddenly, overj)oweringly, she realized what 
she had done— -what her reckless |)ride was 
responsible for. And realization wrung from 
her a cry of self-reproa('h. 

“What can 1 say- what can T say?'*’ she 
moaned. 

Slu‘ fell a throb pass through him. It 
seemed as if he held her tighter still. She 
looked searchingly iiUo his eyes, and they 
answered hers with a smile. 

“'I'hings might be so much worse — so very 
much,” he said, gently. “ 1 might be below 
and you here — alone ! ” 

“ No ! ” she cried. “ No ! I wish T had 
been killed as 1 deserve to be.” 

Again she felt his gmp tighten about her 
and the quickening of his breath. But his 
voice was level and unfaltering as before. 

“ Eilia.s,” he said, rjuietly, and a strange 
feeling thrilled her at this sudden intimate 
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u.se of the name, “ we have nc»t very long 
here you and I. You have seen that, have 
you not? I’he way of escape is gone. (Ian 
you face that — bravely?” 

In spite of herself she gave a little shudder. 
I'hen, suddenly, she looked up at him, and 
this time without a (juiver of her lips. 

“ 1 can face it,” she answeied. “ Yes — I 
can face it- - with / ” 

His hand went uj) in a quick, caressing 
gesture to touch her hair. His face bent to 
hers. 

“And if it had not been for this?” he 
asked, anxiously. “If we had gone back to 
.safety —to life ? ” 

She gave a strange, choking litttle laugh. 

“1 should never have held out against 
you,” she whispcied. “It was the very 
knowledge of your [lower to me love 

you that drove me to to try to defy you.” 

'Fenderly he bent and kissed her. 

“ My darling ! ” he murmured, pas.sionately. 
“My darling ! ” 

'I’here was no reserves in the completeness 
of her surrender. She offered the answer of 
her li})s willingly to his. And then, as if 
calling u[)on some new found source of 
strength, she turned and looked down. 

Up through two hundred feet of void 
Death it.self stared bark from the cruel rocks 
below. But there was no flinching in her 
glan('t‘ ; her voice was firm. 

“And it will be— when?” she asked her 
lover, quietly. 

“A^- (*iod wills,” lie answered, gravely. 
“A couple of hours perhaps three — and 
my strength must fail. And so the end, 
deare‘st tlie end tcigether.” 

And then a slr.mge (juiet fell between 
them- that merciful dulling of sensation 
which some iiujirobed whim of Natuie seems 
to offer to those against whom she has [loised 
her sword. 'I'hey s[)()ke, indeed, but at long 
intervals and in (jiieer, half uttered [ihrases, 
as if, in their nearness to eac'h other and to 
death, thought passed without the fully 
s[)oken word. One hour two hours went by. 
Horror was over, ajiathy had come. 

Suddenly, as if some invisible agency had 
muttered in his ear, Marchmont strung him- 
.self to attention. What had moved - whiit 
had clattered by his cheek ? 

A pebble? Yes, a pebble. There ramc 
another and another. Something stirred 
above them — something was rapping against 
the rocks — .something was sliding into 
vie\v. 

Something? Aye, a rope ! 

Marchmont rubbed his eyes. It came 
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Irom above, this thing. How was that 
possible — how ? 

And then the explanation rushed into his 
mind. Childers ! IFas there another way 
up the Pinnacle ? Had not his friend always 
vowed, even that very morning, that they 
had not sufficiently explored the north front ? 
So here was proof of his argument— proof 
beyond a doubt. But he would not be 
able to triumph over his comrade. No 
Marchmont smiled a grim little smile. Why? 
Becau.se, though it dangled a tantalizing six 
feet away, the rope was out of reach. I'he 
cornice above them overhung ! 

A little breeze sighed up from the .south, 
'fhe rope blew gently inwards. It swayed 
up to within a couple of feet of them, and 
swung hack. To and fro it was tossed, and 
with it hope and fear r()se and fell as the 
man and the woman saw it play, as it were, 
with their very lives. 'They panted ; they 
stretched their liands painfully into space. 
And each time their fingers reached — 
nothing. A hundred times they tempted 
Fate and Fate eluded them. 

Then, with a sudden gesture which seemed 
to imply a finality of decision, Marchmont 
drew back. Gently but firmly he took Lilias 
by the shoulders and altered her position till 
she stood behind him. 

She looked up at him wonderingly, and 
with a dawning .sense of fear, 

“ What is it ? she asked. What are you 
going to do ? ” 

He bent ; he kissed her again and again. 

“I’m going to trust in God,” he .said, 
solemnly. “ Pm going to jum]) 1 ” She 
gave a cry of [irotest, 

“ No ! ” she sobbed. “ I couldn’t bear it 
if you missed ! I couldn’t bear to meet the 
end alone ! ” 

Steadily hut unhesitatingly he pushed her 
back. 'I'he ligiu of re.solve burned in his 
eyes- he poi.sed him.self for the effort. 

She cried out again. She flung out her 
arms, and tiien — .she slipped ^ In a flash the 
effort of his purjKxse to leap was changed into 
the still more urgent desire to save her. One 
of his hands snatched at the rock — the other 
at her shoulder. 

He only half gripped it. His fingers slid 
from it, passed her elbow, and locked about 
her wrist. She hung from him outwards, 
overhanging the void to the full extent of 
both of their arms ! 

And then, as if some well - regulated 


machinery timed it, the breeze sw'ung up 
the rope— swung it up into the fingers of her 
other hand — fingers which had been seeking 
a vain support in the empty air ! He drew 
her hack still clutching it — drew her back to 
life it.self-'to all that life and love could 
bring. 

An hour later a small grou]) stood at the 
foot of the Gully. Miss Jenner was holding 
what might almost be termed a court of 
inquiry. 

“ I scarcely know which to blame most,” 
she decided, wrathfiilly. “You, Lilias, for 
your insane recklessness, or you, Mr. 
Marchmont, for promoting such an expedi- 
tion without explaining its risks ! ” 

Marchmont shrugged his shoulders. There 
had already been mucli exidanation which 
had left the indignant lady entirely un 
convinced. 

“ 1 didn’t expect her to attempt the climb 
— seriously,” he .said. 

“Seriously I” Mi.ss Jenner’s voice was 
.shrill with anger. “All 1 know is that her 
conduct was serious enough to kiiep me six 
hours without lunch ! ” 

'I'he three looked at one another-- Lilias, 
Marchmont, Childers. 'The knowledge of 
what the last hours had held for all three -- 
the perils — the ever- j)resent spectre of tragedy 
—the supreme efforts by which .safety had 
been won — all recurred to them w'ith poignant 
force in the fac'C of this antj-clima.x. Miss 
Jenner had lost her lunch ! 

In spite of themselves they smiled. The 
smile became a titter - broiulened into 
a laugh. For a full mi mile they shook half 
hysterically. Miss jenner did not share 
their mirth. 

“1 see no joke ! ” she informed them, dis- 
dainfully. 

Marchmont piilUid himself together. He 
made a little de[)recatory gesture. 

“ Nor I,” he answered, humbly. “ But I 
can promise you this, Miss Jenner — I’ll never 
let I alias do it again.” 

Miss Jenner’s contempt became a .sort of 
stupefaction. 

“ You — won’t -/et'- her ! ” she thundered. 

With a comical air of re.signation and 
surrender Lilias laid her hand upon her 
lover’s arm. 

“Do you know, dear,” she said, smiling 
into the face of her indignant friend, “ I’m 
almost afraid he ivotTtr^ 




Y first substantial success at the 
old C'ourt Theatre was “ New 
Men and Old Acres,” by 'Fom 
'Faylorand A. VV. l)ub()urg,and 
produced on F)ecember 2nd, 
1876. The leading parts were 
admirably portrayed by Miss Ellen Terry and 


the dog’s turn. He advanced quite quietly 
to the centre of the stage with an almost 
managerial sense of his own importance, sat 
down in a dignified manner on his haunches, 
and yawned in full view of the audience with 
the sublime indifferen(‘e of a dramatic critic. 
The audience were naturally amused, and, 



her then future husband, 
diaries Kelly. I f)laycd 
the small part of Mr. Vava- 
sour, an old country S(|uire. 
A somewhat funny incident 
occurred during the run of 
this play. In those days 
T was always accompanied 
by a favourite and beautiful 
old collie called Smut, 
which I took to rehearsals. 
It followed me everywhere 
— even on to the stage, 
and 'Fom 'Faylor begged 
that I would let it accom- 
pany me during the actual 
])crforman(:e of the play. 
1 demurred at first, having 
an objection to animals on 
the stage, but eventually 
gave way to the author’s 
wishes. Night after night 
Smut performed his part 
in an admirable and irre- 
proachable manner, lying 
down at my feet while 1 
sat under a tree taking 
part in a duologue with 
one of the characters. 
On a hot, sultry night in 
July, however (for the play 
enjoyed an exceptionally 
long run), Smut became 
bored, thinking, no doubt, 
that the play had had its 
day, and that it was now 
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encouraged by the success of his unconscious 
efforts, Smut went from bad to worse by 
snapping up a passing fly, which he swallowed 
with the enjoyment of a gourmet, inevitably 
spoiling the quiet scene on which we were 
engaged. 

This terminated his engagement as an 
actor (he didn’t even gel a fortnight’s notice), 
though he soon succeeded in finding other 
employment as a model for Lord Leighton, 
the famous painter, who wrote me on his 
behalf as follows 

]\Ty ])kar n \KK, — Will yon do me a favour? 
I want you very inueli to lend me fo n hour {per 
hearer) your heautiful dog Smut. I have make a 
})cncil sketch of a dog foi a design 1 liii i hand, 
and it ought to he done //e7f'~this fojen With 

many anticipated thanks,— Vours siiu'eiel 

Fkki) L 



About this time I 
received the following 
cluiracteristic letter from 
C'harlcs Mathews, which 
1 have culled haphazard 
from my collection : — 

• r)iil)lin, 

Novemln 1 isl, 1877. 

My Dear Hark, - A 
)oung “ genthanan,” whose 
name is Conyers Melelier 
Norton (age eighteen), \\ishes 
Jo “walk.” If you can give 
him a short innings on your 
course, do. He is not a 
(ialc, of course, l»ut nnIkj 
knows what he may accom- 
plish \\ith a little ]:iraclice on 
5 our ground? ’ 

Faitlifullv youis, 

C. |. Matjikws. 

(Gale was the famous 
“walker” of his time.) 

Rapidly I pass over 
“'Fhe House of Darn- 
ley,” and “Vii'tims” by 
'Fom d aylor, the latter being tbeonly disastrous 
failure 1 suffered at the ('oiirt. 1 now come 
to my most important prodiu'tion, and one, 
perhaps, which gave me more interest and 
pleasure than any other during the whole 
course of my career, as so much responsibility 


devolved upon me in bringing it before the 
public. 1 had suggested to W. G. Wills, a 
Bohemian of indisputable genius, that he 
should write me aversion of “ I'he Vicar of 
Wakefield.” He jumped at the idea, and a 
few months after informed me that the 
play was finished, d'he manuscript — if 1 
can so call it- -was the most extraordinary 
thing of its kind 1 have seen. It was almost 
illegible, and many of the scenes were writtcMi 
on backs of envelopes, pieces of blotting 
paper, and [lortions of old letters. 1 remem 
ber reading several pages and then arriving 
at an (ibvious hiatus, which T pointed out 
to Wills, who replied, in a thick Irish 
accent: “I’ve got it, dear hoy, in n\\ 
pocket, or, pcrhajis, on my shirt cuff," and 
he would then produce a suspii ’oiis-looking 
fiagment scintillating with literary gems and 
poetic thought, though the play in its original 
condition was chaotic: in the extreme. It 
was altogether iiu'oherent and impossible in 
its first state a mere embryo of what after 
wards appeared when we got it into shape 
Wills anti 1 sat uj) night after night recon 
structing the pieev, and if I suggested a new 
.s('ene or allcuation to which he was agree 
able he would rt*|>ly, “ 1 a(‘ia>pi that, cleai 
boy.” He thtai pnxa'eded to make a nolt 
on that useful shirt 
('uff, uiiderneath which 
slumbered the slee\es ol 
three jeiseys struggling 
to make their appc'ar 
anc'e, and perhaps 
jc'alous of their owner's 
]) a r t i a 1 i t y for that 
onc'e while shirt. 
ICventually W'ills wanted 
to sell me his work for 
two hundred pounds, as 
he was always hard up : 
but one could not take 
advantage of that in 
genuous, l)ig-soul(‘d 
Irishman, and 1 refused, 
preferring to give him 
something in advance of 
nightly royalties. 

Surprise has been 
often expressed that I 
did not aj)pcar as the 
Vicar of Wakefield in 
my original production of “ Olivia,” and, 
indeed, it was a great temptation, and required 
the exer(:i.se of considerable self denial on my 
part to refrain from doing so. 1 dec ided, 
however — and in looking back feel sure 1 was 
right to devote myself heart and soul to the 
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sta^e-nianageincMit of this beautiful play. 
enthralled was I with the theme that 1 
thought out eveiy detail of “ business,” every 
movement of the charaettirs, with the result 
that at the first rehearsal the; play was per- 
ItM'tlv cut and dried. 'The prodiK'tion was 
notable not only for the author’s success, but 
lor the great a('hievements of Miss ICllen 
'Terry and W'illiam 'Terriss. 'The latter made 
his first really great mark in Londicm on 
that occasion. 1 re('eived many letted from 
him, of whii'h the following is one: — -I 

Koval Adflphi 1 livatrc", I 

SrptoniluM- 23 r(lliSS 7 . 

My Dkak Hark, — Your verv kind Uatfr has given 
UK' the greatest pleasure. It is scareel, necessary fc 
me to remind you that it was to your a lie guidanc 
that I am indelited for my fust ideas i,, .he uit ol 
ing, and, althougli slid conscious of my faults, I 
mot lielp feeling proud to read .such kind 
and flattering wools as you have thought fit to 
pen me. 1 hope to keep your letter a.s a mark 
of your es'eem, whii'h I a.ssure you 1 value 
more than llial of any living actor. Commend me 
to Mrs. Hare, and believe me always sincerely yours, 

Wil.l Tkrris.s. 

1 cannot sufficiently express my sense of 
obligation to my old friend Marcus Stone, 
who took the most enthusiastic interest in 
my production of “Olivia.” I consulted 
him on many points, and he generou.sly 


furnished me w^ith the 
designs for the cos- 
tumes. “ Olivia ” caps 
and kerchiefs soon 
became the craze. 

Another dear friend, 
now^, alas ! no more — 
I refer to Arthur Sulli- 
van — whose delightful 
work will keep his 
name and memory 
green long after his 
charming personality 
is forgotten, most 
generously offered to 
eom])ose all the music 
for that memorable 
}) rod net ion. How 
eharat'teristic and in- 
spired that music was 
and how beautifully it 
harmonized with the 
spirit of Oliver Gold- 
smith, who, it has been 
said, “wrote with the 
pen of an angel,” must 
remain a treasured 
memory to those who 
had the opportunity 
of seeing “Olivia.” 

I might here britdly enlarge upon the pre- 
eminent importaiK't^ of proper stage- manage- 
ment. I have always held that tht: greatest 
('are should be exercised in dealing with 
individuals rather than groups, gi‘tting out of 
actors the best that is in them, “ suiting the 
action to the word,” and developing the idio- 
syncrasies and latent capabilities of the ac tors 
themselves. I think it is folly to train, upon 
the set views of others, artistes who show any 
capacity for producing good original work. 

'I'lic finest stage-management is often un- 
notic'ed by the audience and critics. Its very 
perfection causes it to he accepted as a 
natural result which passes without com 
ment like a well-dressed woman, whose 
appearance should not dazzle the eye, hut 
please it. Nothing should be over-emi)ha- 
sized or exaggerated, so that it is only when 
your attention is drawn to some effect of the 
stage-management that you notice its exist- 
ence. Many plays have been ruined through 
bad stage- management in the handling of 
duologues. 'I’oo much attention is paid to 
the mise en scene, which should only form an 
unobtrusive background, but one which is in 
perfect taste. The author’s work and the 
actor’s interpretation of it should form the 
centre from which the eye should never wander. 
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When my acting days 
are over 1 hope still 
to have opportuni- 
ties of being in touch 
with the art I love so 
much — through the 
medium of stage- 
management and pro- 
duction. 

** Olivia " marked my 
last notable production 
at theold Court Theatre, 
and my tenancy soon 
after came to an end in 
July, 1879. 

I now found myself 
face to face with a 
great problem. 1 had 
no wish to abandon 
theatrical management, 
which profoundly 
interested me, but I was 
fully conscious of the 
fact that an enterprise 
which lacked the aid 
of a strong leading 
actress was as unstable 
as a house built on 
sand. As I desired a 
permanent rather than 
a fleeting association, 

I made a proposition 
to Mr. W, H. Kendal 

that he should join me ski-tch by maklus monk, k.a., of costumf 
in the management of miss kilen tekkv in “r)uviA.” 



the St. James’s Theatre, 
on the understanding 
that his wife should 
support our association 
throughout. Arrange- 
ments were completed, 
and then commenced 
a management which 
lasted from October, 
1879, till July, 1888. 
It was a period which 
pas.sed without a cloud 
or misunderstanding 
between us. Our 
arrangement was that 
Mr. Kendal shouJd 
undertake the business 
side of the partnership, 
and that the conduct 
and management of the 
stage should be left 
under my entire con- 
trol. And so control- 
ling, I remained an 
autocrat, Mrs. Kendal 
herself setting the lead 
by the most implicit 
loyalty. I was always 
inclined to be critical, 
and remember her once 
saying to me at re- 
hearsal, “ For Heaven’s 
sake, Hare, what’s the 
matter with me? You’ve 
never said anything ! ” 
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I should like to acknowledge here how 
greatly the success of our management was 
due to the many magnificent performances 
Mrs. Kendal gave of the parts she under- 
took. She and Lady Bancroft were the most 
remarkable first-night actresses with whom I 
have ever been associated. They seemed 
to give performances which were absolutely 
inspired on the first nights. Mrs. Kendal, 
who sometimes perhaps showed a slight ten- 
dency to over- elaborate a character during 
a long run, at the start seemed to obey 
every canon of dramatic art. I shall 
never forget her wonderful performance as 
Antoinette Rigaud in the play of that name. 
She was stricken down with a severe illness 


aside or by-play while she was striking an 
heroic attitude. Mrs. Kendal said to me on 
one of these occasions : “ Hare, if you make 
me see the comic side of this play, I shall 
never be able to play the part again ! ” 

It would be tiresome to my readers if I 
were to give a chronological list of all the plays 
produced, but it is impossible to take leave of 
the St. James’s Theatre without alluding to 
the opportunity and j)leasure we enjoyed of 
producing Pinero s first full-blown play, “ The 
Money Spinner.” It was a comparatively 
short play, being only in two acts and one 
scene, but it achieved an instantaneous suc- 
cess, and afforded the first conspicuous and 
brilliant indication of the eminence to which 


during the early part of rehearsals, and we 
thought we should be compelled to postpone 
the production of the play. However, with 
the courage which always characterized the 
lady, directly she was sufficiently convales- 
cent we were allowed to go and rehearse in 
her room. She did not even come upon 
or see the stage 


the author was later destined to attain. 

1 am, and always have been, a sceptic in 
what is called the inspiration of the moment 
in acting, although I know there are many’ 
who differ from me on this subject. Still, 
there arc exceptions to every rule, and unre- 
hearsed effects have often proved extremely 
successful, as I 


until the night of 
tlie premiere^ when 
she gave a per- 
formance I have 
never seen ex- 
celled in power 
and [)erfec:tion of 
technique. Her 
humour, too, was 
another unfailing 
characteristic, and, 
like most great 
artistes, Mrs. Ken- 
dal possessed it 
to a very marked 
degree. She was 
also very sensitive 
and .sus('eptible to 
“ the comic side 
of thing.s.” 

Once, I re- 
member, when we 
were playing “ Phe 
Lady of Lyons,” 
I, as Colonel 
Dam as, was in- 
clined to make 
fun of some of 
theold-fashioned 
ideas and high- 
falutin’ senti- 
ment of that pi ay, 
and sometimes 
indulged in a 
little humorous 



have reason to 
remember on the 
production oj 
Pinero’s play, in 
which 1 appeared 
as the bibulous 
ne’e r - do wel 1, 
Baron Croodle. 
The piece had 
been rehearsed 
carefully from 
every point of 
view ; but, on the 
first night, when I 
was left alone on 
the stage as that 
disreputable but 
amusing old 
scoundrel, the 
following un- 
rehearsed incident 
occurred. The 
family were sup- 
posed to have 
retired to lunch, 
and I was sitting 
disconsol ately 
meditating over 
my evil, if 
imaginary, * past 
There came the 
sound of a 
champagne cork 
drawn in the 
next room, at 
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which I pric'kcd up my cars, and, 
unintentionally till that moment, my face lit 
up with the delightful recollections which 
that well known sound inspired. 'I'he house 
roared with laughter, and it is perhaps 
unnecessary to say 
that this unrehearsed 
effect was invariably 
repeated, while it never 
failed to elicit an 
additional burst of 
merriment throughout 
the run of Jh'nero’s 
witty play. 

d'his reminds me 
of a more curious 
occuirenco which ha[) 
pened to my favoiuite, 
kognier, when lu* was 
rehearsing the part of 
N(n*l 111 “ La Joie fail 
l‘eur” at the ('omedie 
Franc^aise, and it may 
be rememliertal by 
those who know the 
play. Noel was the 
old Imtler to a 
widowed lady who 
mourned the loss of 
her only son, *sup 
po.sed to be drowned 
at sea. After a short 
scene, in which Not'l 
has been comforting 
the widow and her 
daughter, he is left 
alone on the stagi' and 
indulges in that miH'h-abused device, a soli 
lo(|uv, which gives so many natural oppor- 
tunities of conveying the inner workings of a 
character to an audience, (^^’hy a man 
should not sfieak to hiin.self in [ireference to 
somebody else if he wants to, evtm on the 
stage, I (‘oiild never understand.) Well, to 
return to Noel ; solilo(|uizing, he says that he 
for om^ does not believe in the death of his 
beloved young master, and that he feels sure 
one day he will hear him re entering the room 
as he did when a boy, .saying, Noel, I 
am starving : give me something to eat I At 
that moment the door opens, and the young 
midshipman appears unseen by Noel. He 
closes the door behind him and .says, “Noel, 

I am starving ; give me something to eat.” 
The “ business ” arranged and rehearsed was 
that Noel, throwing up his arms in an 
h)sterical burst of emotion, rushes forward 
and falls ufion his master’s neck. On the 
first night, however, Regnier lost his foot- 


hold in turning, and failed to reach Delaunay, 
who was playing the boy, and fell prostrate 
at the latter’s feet. 'This unrehearsed effect 
was electrical, and the house rose at Regnier. 
Needless to say, this inspired accident was 
retained ever after- 
guards, and always 
with the same extra- 
ordinary result. 

It was during our 
management of the 
St. James’s that 1 first 
had the honour of 
meeting the late Lord 
'Tennyson, and my 
brief association w-ith* 
the great left an 
everlasting impression 
upon my memory. 
Accoin|)anie(l by Mr. 
Kendal, 1 went -on 
the Poet Laureate’s in 
vitation to his house 
at Haslemcre to hear 
a little one-act play 
he had written, called 
“The Falcon,” 
founded on a story by 
Boccaccio. It may be 
imagined with what 
veneration we entered 
the residence of that 
great man. After 
lunch, which was 
almost unbr(;ken by 
('onversation, we went 
into his study, and I 
still seem lo see and hear him, puffing away 
at his pi})e, whic h htt replenishiMl every now 
and then from the jar of tobacco plat'ed 

('onveniently at his side. 

His manner was rugged “ frosty, but 

kindly.” 1 wished to .say what 1 thought 
about the piece, which be read with great 
deliberation, but dared not. 'I’he play was 
miK'h too long for so sliglit and delicate a 
subject, but at the close 1 fi*lt it my duty to 
tell him that, in its pre.scnt form, its success 
was doubtful. T was impelled to do this, 
for, though delighted with the pros[)ective 
honour of producing his play, in doing so 1 
did not wi.sh to produce anything which 
might be considered unworthy of his genius. 
When I had summoned u{) courage to 
tell him as respectfully as possible what 1 
ventured to think, he became exceedingly 
indignant, and the matter was evidently at 
an end. We were not press'ed to stay, and 
shortly afterwards left to catch our train. In 
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walking down the garden we heard footsteps 
behind us, and, turning round, found it was 
Tennyson, who said somewhat abruptly as he 
put the roll of manuscript into my hand, 
“Cut what you like, but, for God's sake, 
never let me see it ! " 

The play was soon afterwards put into 
rehearsal, and I took very great pains to 
make the production worthy of the famous 
author. 

Mr. Marcus Stone again most generously 
made sketches for the dresse's, and Mr. 
Burgess, R.A., the distinguished architect 
and authority on mediaeval subjects, designed 
the scene. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal, Mr. 

Denny, and Mrs. Gas- 
ton Murray played the 
four characters, while I 
contented myself with 
the stage-management. 

When the play was 
ready for production I 
wrote to Mr. Hallam 
Tennyson (now Lord 
Tennyson) asking if his 
father could he present 
on the first night. He 
replied that his father 
never went to first 
nights, but would like 
to see a rehearsal of 
the play. This was an 
ordeal which neither 
those concerned in the 
acting of the play nor 
I can ever forget. 

It was a bitterly cold 
day in December when 
Tennyson, accom- 
panied by his son, drove 
up to the front of the theatre and joined me 
in the .stalls. He still seemed a little frosty, 
and did not thaw during the performance. We 
three formeji the audience. I had arranged 
screens, rugs, and every available appliance 
to protect Tennyson from any draughts. 'I'he 
curtain rose, and, though the actors were 
almost petrified with nervousness, the play 
was adted — and admirably acted —in cold 
blood. The orchestra was there, and the 
lighting of the scene and other details were 
attended to precisely as on a first night. 
Tennyson sat like a sphinx throughout the 
performance, without making any remark, 
and at the conclusion of the perform- 
ance rose silently from his seat, followed 
anxiously by myself, and entered his car- 
riage without a word. As his son was 
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about to join him he (Mr, Hallam 
Tennyson) turned round to me and 
said, with that kindly regard for other 
people’s feelings which has always charac- 
terized him, “ Mr. Hare, my father is 
delighted!^' ' I must say I was greatly 
amused by this assurance, for by what means 
of thought-transmission he had gauged his 
father’s delight, and what Tennyson really 
thought of the performance, remains a 
mystery, so far as I am concerned, to the 
present day. The play was, however, re- 
ceived with the greatest respect and cor- 
diality by the Press, and gave unfeigned 
delight to the discrimi- 
nating and educated 
public. 

The following are 
letters I received from 
Helen Faucit (Lady 
Martin) and George du 
Maurier with reference 
to this interesting pro- 
duction : — 

31, Onslow Square, S.W., 
December 19th, 1879. 
Dear Mr. Hare, — 
What an exquisite picture 
you put before us last 
night ! pA’crything in har- 
mony-poetry, acting, cos- 
tumes, scenery. The latter 
real, even to the glimpses 
of the sky .seen through 
the timbers of the roof of 
the sweet old Italian cot- 
tage, and so iVfJrrt/ Nothjng 
obtrusive, all in just arta 
due subservience tOvi iSfe 
story and the living chii^|iP 
ters representing it. ft 
indeed a lovely picture, and 
one to live in the mind and 
be grateful for. • 

I trust Mr. Tennyson will himself see his dainty, 
charming poem thus beautifully illustrated. I con- 
gratulate you and all concerned in giving to the world 
this perfect gem of poetry and art. 

Thanking you most heartily for my enjoyment, and 
wishing you all the success you most justly deserve, 
believe me very truly yours, 

Helen Faucit Martin, 

Friday, 

New Grove House, Hampstead. 

My Dear Hare, — Very many thanks for a most 
pleasant evening. Tennyson's play is to me delight- 
ful, and I could not see the climax for my tears.” 

I disgraced myself. 

I <^nnot tell you how much I like your Colonel 
Daunt — almost than any part I have seen you 

in. . . . 

I t<wk Trixie instead of the’missus, who was a little, 
seedy; With our united kind regards to yourself and 
Mrs. Hare, — Vours sincerely, 

" Q. DV Mauribiu 
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P.S. — IIow splendid Mrs. Kendal looked in Monna 
Giovanna ! Oh, that I were a painter instead of a 
bumble draughtsman on wood ! Or that I bad the 
voice of her husband to sing to her ! I^lease tell them 
so, with my love and best wishes, and a merry 
Christmas to all of you. 

Second P.S. —I feel I could not sacrifice Chang*, 
even for Mrs. Kendal. You needii’t tell her this. 


blamed by my friends for not playing another 
part— namely, that of William IIL — in a very 
successful revival we enjoyed of lorn Taylor’s 
“ Clancarty,” and some surprise was expressed 
in the Press at my not doing so. I, however, 
preferred to allot the part to Mr. Mackintosh, 
and his performance must be remembered 
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“The Squire,” by Pinero, next attracted 
great attention, and I was so struck by the 
author’s wonderful gifts in reading his play, 
and in particular the part of Gunnion, 
in which he revealed powers rich with 
humour and full of character, that I tried 
hard to persuade him to play the part, and 
offered him any terms he liked to name, but 
in vain. I am confident that, had Pinero 
chosen to continue his career as an actor, 
he would now occupy a premier position, 
though we could ill afford to have lost any of 
the works of art which have emanated from 
his pen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendal again distinguished 
themselves in “The Squire,” and the character 
of Gunnion was eventually entrusted to that 
fine actor, Mr. William Mackintosh, who was 
admirable in the part. Speaking of Mr. 
Mackintosh reminds me that I was much 

* £t>l!roRiAt. Note, ■— This refers to the killing of ** The 

Falcon”,— a favourite bird*— for food, and Du Maurier's 
unreadiness to dispose of his dog for the same purpose. 


with delight by all playgoers who have seen 
it. In answer to a call 1 received at the fall 
of the curtain 1 alluded to the .strictures made, 
and held that my justification was found in 
the fine performance the audience had seen. 

In the early days of 1885 g^^ve an 
elaborate production of “ As You Like It,” 
which was a fair though not a great financial 
success. In this 1 essayed my second 
Shakespearean part (my first having l)een 
Dr. Pinch in “ The C'omedy of Errors ” in 
the stock company at Liverpool). Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal played Orlando and Rosalind, 
and I played Touchstone— a part to which I 
was quite unsuited and in which I failed to 
make any success. Whatever chances I might 
have had were marred on the first night by 
my extreme anxiety with regard to the pro- 
duction, my mind being preoccupied with the 
scenic and lighting effects, the limes and the 
properties (not to speak of the Supers), rather 
than with the philosophy of Shakespeare and 
the somewhat dry humour of Touchstone. 
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This again emphasizes the moral I have 
already pointed out — that a manager who 
has to superintend the cares of the stage 
should not play an important part. He 
cannot do both^ and the ideal manager is 
one who can act, but does not Under any 
circumstances, however, I should not have 
succeeded as Touchstone. 

Other plays produced during our manage- 
ment were “Impulse,” “The Ironmaster,” 
and “ Mayfair,” the last two plays being 
adapted for us from the French by Mr. 
Pinero, who was also responsible for “The 
Hobby Horse,” an original and very clever 
play, which added to his growing reputation. 

Another of the 
greatest successes 
we enjoyed was 
a revival of “A 
Scrap of Paper.” 

The idea ot re- 
viving this play 
originated from 
my early recollec- 
tions of appear- 
ing in it when at 
G iggles wi c k 
School, to which 
I referred in my 
opening chapter. 

I had other 
memories 6f its 
performance by 
Mr. an< 3 f Mrs; 

Alfred Wigan at 
the St. James’s 
Theatre in the 
early ’sixties. I 
was much struck 
at that time by 
the brilliance of 
this comedy, 
which, however, 
was not a 
success, owing 
to Mrs. Alfred 
Wigan — an admirable actress when her part 
suited her — not being adapted to this 
character. Immediately Mrs. Kendal joined 
me, however, I felt sure that the part was 
one in which she was bound to make a very 
great success. My expectations were fully 
realized. 

I played the part of Dr. Penguin, an old 
entomologist. In the last act I was supposed 
to be intoxicated, and Kendal, as Colonfcl 
Blake, had to interrogate me as to the where- 
abouts of the missing “scrap of paper.” I 
answered him as I was supposed to do, in an 


inarticulate and semi-drunken manner, and 
Kendal used to score off me by replying in 
the same confused way, mimicking my 
apparent drunkenness and making me a butt 
for his humour, One night, however, after 
he had done this, and when the roar of 
laughter had subsided, I startled him by 
saying, as I pulled myself together in a very 
dignified way ; “ You art drunks sir / ” 

Kendal was flabb&i^ted, but good-naturedly 
agreed to the retention of this unrehearsed 
effect, which always seemed to amuse the 
audience very much. 

Another practical joke I perpetrated, which 
was not perhaps generally noticed, occurred 

on the last night 
of “Still Watejs 
Run Deep.” As 
old Potter I had 
to say to Mild- 
may (Kendal) 
just before the 
close of the play, 
“ Ah ! my dear 
John, you must 
' remember there 
is an old proverb 
which says, ‘All 
that glitters is 
not gold M ” He 
replied in the 
words of the text 
to the effect that 
there was another 
old proverb even 
more applicable 
— namely, “‘Still 
waters run deep,” 
which was said 
with an elaborate 
bow to the audi- 
ence as the 
curtain was rung 
down. On the 
last night, how- 
ever, I could not 
resist stealing his proverb and putting it in the 
place of my own, and, as he did not retaliate 
by availing himself of the rather tame 
ending that “ All that glitters is not gold,” 
the curtain was rung down on my un- 
expected and untimely reminder that “Still 
waters run deep ! ” 

In June, 1888, this long and successful 
union came to an amicable end. It wasa^ 
very pleasant partnership throughout, and we* 
went our ways with good wishes mutually 
for each other’s future welfare. Dunrig this 
memorable association of nine years I thiujk 
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I cSin say, without egotism, we did much 
useful work for the stage — a service which 
was only cut short by our difficulty in finding 
suitable plays to produce. 

Among the members of the company we 
had the pleasure of enrolling under our joint 
banner were such well-known names as the 
following, some of whom appeared on the 
stage with us for the first time, while many 
have since achieved fresh and solid dis- 
tinction. They include Mr. Allan Aynes- 
worth and iMr. Brandon Thomas, who both, 

I believe, made their- debut then at the St. 
James\s ; Mrs. Gaston Murray, Mrs. Beer- 
bohm Tree, Misses Winifred Emery, Kate-^ 
Phillips, Fanny Brough, Louise Moodie, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hermann Vezin, William Terriss, 
Albert Chevalief, 

William Mackintosh, 

Herbert Waring, 

Charles Cartwright, 

Charles Brookfield, H. 

Kemble, and, last but 
not least, Lewis Waller 
and George Alexander. 

At that time, tdo, I 
have recollections of 
charming little dinners 
given by my old friend 
(Colonel Arthur Col- 
lins,, and one in par- 
ticular which took 
place on an anniver- 
sary of his birthday, 
when Sir Arthur 
Bigge, Bret Harte, 
and I were the only 
guests. 

Bret Harte was a 
very abstracted and 
reserved man until he 
Was drawn out of him- 
self. He sal Very quietly until the dinner 
was half over, when his geniality got the 
better of him and he blossomed forth as a 
brilliant conversationalist, dehghting every- 
body by his graphic descriptions offings he 
had seen, I remember very ”W^dly his 
description of a scene he had witnessed in 
his younger days when a journalist or tax- 
collector out in the Far West. Although 
nearly twenty years hive passed, I stilt recall 
that vivid story, thou^ it would require a 
better pen than mine to do justice to the 
, dramatic powers of Bret Harte as displayed 
in his terse and telling recital of a tragic 
incident of which he had once been an eye- 
witness. It is impossible to imitate success- 
fully his own eloquent phraseology and the 


-staccato simplicity ® his style, but here is 
the gist of a story which I have never since 
heard, and have often wondered why that 
past-master of the art of short storing has not 
himself reproduced it in hi^ own inimitable 
fashion. 

“A man had been arrested for horse- 
stealing or .some comparatively petty crime. 
He was ordered to be taken to the nearest 
township by the sheriff of the district, who 
himself accompanied the party. Short shrift 
would doubtless be the doomed man’s lot. 
Judged, sentenced, and then shot ! His 
wife— a dark, * beautiful, pas^iionate-looking 
creole — followed in the wake the sheriff 
and his myrmidons. Her wild, ungovern- 
al)le disposition and her fierce devotion were 
as proverbial as her 
husband’s weakness. 
The moon shone 
brightly on the path 
before them. The 
party picked their way 
through the palm-like 
fern and thick under- 
brush of the pine 
forest. Lights seemed 
to dance and move 
quickly on the out- 
skirts of the town. A 
stream rippled quite 
audibly beside them. 
A heavy wind seemed 
to surge in the 
branches of the 
funereal pines, and 
then the silence seemed 
to fall thicker, heavier, 
and deadlrer than be- 
fore. The coarse con- 
versation and oaths of 
the men ceased. Out 
of the silence came a voice. It was the 
rough but tearful prayer of the woman beg- 
ging for the release of the man she loved. 
The sheriff replied with a sneer and an oath. 
The prisoner’s wife whipped out a revolver 
and shot him through the heart. Consterna- 
tion reigned supr^pe for a moment. I'hen 
lynch law was proclaimed on the spot. The 
woman was captured. At a signal from the 
leader ft rope was placed around her neck 
and hoisted over the trunk of the nearest 
tree. She never moved. The grim faces 
of the men were lit up by the torches 
they held aloft. Just at the moment when 
the rope was being tightened around the 
woman's neck, she rais^ her arm with fn 
abrupt gesture and said^ ‘Wait!’ They 
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paused. Slowly and placidly she took in her 
right hand the long plait ,pf jet-black hair 
which hung down her back and bad become 
entangled with the rope. Drawing her hair 
out, she brought it to the front with a 
sweeping gesture, and let it droop over 
her gently-heaving bosom. Her rigid line 
of upper lip did not relax or^uiver. Her 
eyes did not falter before the cruel gaze 
of her enemies. She looked them scomfolly 
in the face. ‘ Now ! ^ she said, as, having 
released her imprisoned hair, her arm sank 
to her side, * Fm ready.’ 

‘‘But the rude men were struck dumb 
with admiration at her heroism and paused 
in their resolve. tlwy said, ‘we 


will not hang her. Give hqr another 
chance!’ Loosening the ropw, they made 
her mount astride a mustang, and, with a 
resounding crack of the long thong of the 
whip, the wild ^rse bounded into the night 
and disappeai^ with her intd" tfae thickness 
of the forest^ 

What happened to her husband we never 
kfffw, nor did we ask Bret Harte. We were 
tob much oarried away by the dramatically- 
told history of his heroine* 



{To be continued?! 




R. AINGELL stretched back 
in his ancient arm-chair and 
c(>ntemplated, with calm satis- 
faction, his red-slippered feet. 
It was pleasant to think the 
feet were in slippers at last, 
for an hour before dinner. He had had a 


long, hard day’s work. Young as he still 
was, especially in his tardy profession, his 
hours of consultation were already beginning 
to overflow. He was sometimes astonished 


to mark how the snowball of his reputation 
grew. Too conscientious by nature to be an 
optimist, he fre(|uently told himself that it 
would melt still faster. But his colleagues 
did not think so. There was a spreading 
conviction amongst the good people of his 


successful. And so he ought to be, with a 
pretty detached houab outside the city, and 
a pretty attached wife from inside the city, 
and a heaven-sent, earth-born angel-imp of 
six to play with for a brief hour before work 
daily, Arid after, and to think of all the 
remaining time, at intervals, like rests, 

“Ten minutes’ yawn, and then Frank,” 
said Br. Aingell. He stretched out bis hand 
to a couple of comic papers and a cup of 
cold tea. The day had been an arduous 
one. He was going to “ lose ” a couple of 
patients — one a bright young girl of sixteen. 
He alw^ays spoke to himself of “losing” a 
sufferer, in the doctor’s dread duel with 
death. And — ordeal he dreaded and 
deti^\ed most of all — he had had not one 


native city- -York —-that they had got a very 
good all-round man for internal complaints 
in young Aingell, And most of the many 
who knew about him were glad for hil’sake 
that he w'as doing so well — better every year. 
He had had a difficult youth, what with ,his 
father’s — old Dr. Aingell’s— early death and 
his mother’s “ straitened circumstances ” 
(you may just as well say “poverty”), 
and the trouble with the broth<^r who went 
wrong, and the delicate sisters. Why, at 
one time he had gone as a chemist’s boy ; 
very plucky of him, too. And by sheer 
perseverance he had struggled through to 
this position he now held, at about thirty- 
three, if as much. Heaven knows how he 
had got the money for his belated long 
course of study. He waafi’t one of the fierce 
fighting kind either, but rathei* of the gently 
plodding — hardly a man who wants to leap ; 
perhaps one of those who don’t mind if they 
fall ; a quiet worker, with his blue eyes and 
curly hair and cheerful “All right,” a man 
who didn’t like making enemies and who did 
like making fnends* kind to his poorest 
patients and to his richest considerate. 
Th|us> then, at thirty-three — if as much— 


but two anxious inquirers that afternoon in 
his consulting-room, to whom he had been 
compelled to speak words which he ever 
tried ykinly to .ste^i.dy ujwn his kindly lips. 
One thing and another had kej)t him very 
late. His tea w^as grown cold. He sighed 
more than he yawned. The comfortable 
chamber seemed heavy with those lingering 
words of doom. He was relieved at finding 
a really funny thing in thb first comic paper 
. — one of those rare novelties that suddenly 
cause yqu to burst out laughing aloud. 

The door |^d opened noiselessly, after an 
inaudible warning ; th^ doctor’s servant stood 
before him. ;,Air>gell possessed a jolly^ boyish 
Imiigh His -servant had caught him in the 
middle of it. 

^5 .Why didn’t you /knock?” reprimanded 
lid shamefaced as many a 
moire ^foolish man* 

**1 "beg your pardon, «ir ; I did,’? replied 
the servant unsmiling. “There’s a gentle- 
man, sir, wlf^ anxious-— ” 

hong it, JoUing; what on earth do 
you mean by ktting in patients after five? 
It’s past six ; you must be going out of your 
mindl” ' 
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Jobling was not, but he was going out of 
his situation on account of the parlour-maid, 
whom he had “ hypnotized,” or so she said. 
And the visitor who now thrust past him had 
caused this little intrusion to become “ more ” 
for Mn ‘|^^ling his modest 

place was 

“ You ihtit ex^ruse your mm,*' said the 
visitor, with a subdued imperiousness. *‘1 
forced my way in.” ' . ^ 

Frank Aingell .jfeooked further courteous^ 
inquiry. To do thal^ wdl, When you are pht 
out, requires either ‘It feeaxt or an 
triguing nature. Frank Aihgeir$ soul was 
miles away from counterfeit. 

Mr. Joseph Jobling had discreetly with- 
drawn, jingling in hia. pocket a couple of 
coins. The visitor a^red himself that the 
door was closed, to' thfe doctor’s serene 
surprise. * ' 

“ My train was late. I missed the con- 
nection. I am greatly indebted to you for 
siiarin^ me a few minutifs.” The stranger 
spoke in short, sharp sentences, such as those 
use who easily expect to be obeyed. He was 
a man past middle-life — bald-headed, pasty- 
faced, portly. But he was not quite so much 
at his ease as he appeared, for he dropped 
liis hat and, in picking it up, stumbled over it. 

“ Oh, of course, if you come from ” 

said Aingell, and waited for the intruder to 
finish the sentence. 

“ Manchester. My name is Mason,” replied 
the other. He spoke the wofda mechani- 
cally, as if he were playing t|ie-:c^i!dfen’s 
game of “ Consequences.” But ih^doubtedly 
a young physician must feel flattered when a 
patient comes to consult him across country 
like that. 

“ Sit down,” Aingell said, gravely. And 
he put the tjomtc , papers behind his 

“ 1 am ill,” began the visitor, abruptly. 

“ I suppose most people are who Odme to a 
doctor.” ■ ^ ‘ 

“But ^^t always so ill l® they think,” 
Aingell answered, cheerfuHy. ' “ In ; |kct, 
hardly ever, I glad t<> say.” ’ ' " 

“Well, I am. ■Quitei]' Bcc^se I Ihew 

before I came#” ' , 

Dr. Aingell still locfed, e^OttfUgemeipt, but 
the man’s hard, repressed^ rendered ft 
difficult. 

T'lievet was i'lt ^ ' 

Never spdnt ten pounds my 

life. But Tm \\\ rw5w. Havb been fdt 
months. And 1 know all about it. Of course, 
you can examine me and find put for 
yourself.” * 

“Yes ; I bad better examine you,” answered 


Aingell, with alacrity, a little bewildered, and 
glad to do the nearest thing.. He went 
through his customary investigation with a 
darkening spirit and a steady face. He had 
early learnt the primal medical rule of never 
appearing hurried or flurried, whatever the 
hour or the case. When he had finished he 
said, looWng down and perceiving — with a 
sudden little thrill of discovery — the scarlet 
leather slippers : — 

What do you know of your own health ? ” 

. "“Of my own disease, you mean,” replied 
patient^ brutally. “I know that Tve 
only six months to live at the outside.” 

“ But, if you really thought that, then why 
did you come to me ? ” 

“Not to ask you to cure me,” retorted 
Mr. Mason. “ Fve been to the greatest man 
in London before I came here.” And again 
he dropped his hat, which he had taken up 
and fingered after the examination was over. 
He let it He. 

“You must explain,” said Dr. Aingell, just 
a trifle nervously. He recovered himself at 
once and looked at the sick man with those 
sympathetic blue eyes bf his. 

“ You admit, then, in the first place that 
you cannot cure me? Nobody can cure 
me. There never has been any question of 
a cure.” 

“ Your case is undoubtedly a serious one,” 
Aingell played with his tea-spoon — ju.st 
because the thing happened to be lying near. 

Mr. Mason’s laugh froze the doctor’s 
fingers. He dropped the spoon with a clear 
little 

Undoubtedly. Nothing could be more 
serious. Serious, in sickness, means that the 
doctor douMs whether be can cure.” 

“ But even where a cure seems un- 
certain— 

“ Stop shamming 1 ” exclaimed Mason, 
ytolently. 

‘“Sir?” Frank Aingell had never had so 
abrupt a patient. He drew himself up a bit. 
Tearful mothers were more in his line. 

“ I said, * Stop shamming.’ The words 
w^reti’t th^, pretti^S^ but they gave you my 
meatittig. ‘‘%qu cfijni*!’ expect prettiness frpm a 
man who wmes to tell you he knows that he’s 
'going to dii* 

■ ^ Trank accb|i®^ the situation. It 

Was true^mt be bad l®ri “ shamming ”--^if 
you like toiball it ^ 

“ 1 was bnly going to/ surest that much 
may be dpne to alleviate,” be said, gently. 

The victor’s heavy cleared at , 
“Now weiunderstand each other,” he said. 
“Now talking sense. Yes, ihudb 
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be done to alleviate,” He paused for a 
moment, looking straight ahead, in the dimly- 
lighted room, under the fierce electrio kmp 
on the writing-table, Whatever he saw, it 
was not the tumbled heap of papers or the 
neglected tea-things. “Alleviate,” he re- 
peated, thoughtfully. His voice changed, 
suddenly brisk. “Tis a beautiful word,” he 
said. 

“ Thank Heaven ! ” said Frank Aingell. 

The other glanced at him quickly, 
annoyed “I suppose so,” admitted the 
sick man, dubiously. “ I can^t say I quite 
see it Perhaps miners not a thankful spirit 
I prefer, when I feel bad, to feel bad.” 

“ But I presume that you wish me to pre- 
scribe for you ? ” suggested Aingell. His tone 
was as amiable as if his thoughts had not 
been, just for one moment, of young Frank 
tramping and stamping in frantic impatience 
somewhere round the corner, with bed-time 
threatening in every tick of the clock. On 
such occasions Aingell was apt to feel like a 
selfish Titus. 

“I shall be very glad if I.. can do any- 
thing,” he continued. 

“ Will you? That’s right. Then we shall 
soon be through. But wait a moment ” — he 
lifted his hand — “ before you prescribe ! ” 
His voice shook. “ Wait a moment. First, 
let me tell you what ! ” 

“ 1 don’t think 1 quite ” 

“ Wait a minute, I say ! ” cried Mason, 
excitedly. “Plrst let me tell you how. I 
mean— listen to me ! ” He stamped his foot 
and then, suddenly, he was again the man he 
had been till now, with an imperious manner, 
outwardly calm. 

“ My time is yours,” said Aingell, sooth- 
ingly. 

The other bent forward, one hand on each 
knee. “ I have known for a week now,” he 
said, “that I am doomed to die slowly of 
a painful disease. I come to you, as you 
rightly put it, for alleviation. T/iis is the 
form I want your alleviation to take. Give 
me a box with a dozen pills, eleven of which 
are harmless, while one is deadly. Painless, 
as far as possible, and deadly. Ixt me take 
them away with me, and ask no more.” 

Aingell started back, chair and all. “ Are 
you ” 

“No,” Interrupted Mason, quickly and 
coolly. “ I am simply a man who has been 
healthy all his life, who must die now, any- 
how, at fifty, and who doesn’t want to have a 
couple of months’ agony at the end.” 

“ These are not things to come and discuss 
with a doctor ” 


“ I suppose not. Though they will be in 
a few years, when the world is ripe for the^. 
I can’t go to a chemist — not to get what I 
want. I won’t, knowingly, take a dose of 
poison.” 

Aingell gazed at him questioningly. 

“I- suppo.se I’m more nervous thafii I 
know,” concluded Mason, with a brutal snap 
at himself. “ I shall take one of your pills 
every other night on retiring, and one inorn- 
ing— sooner or later, as chance has it— I 
shall not wake up.” 

Aingell, in spite of his “ medical capacity,” 
could not suppress a faint shudder. But it 
was a very faint one, and Mason decided not 
to notice it. 

“The people who try to wake me,” he 
continued, “will find a box by my bedside 
containing two or three— or perhaps eleven — 
harmless pills.” 

“True,” said Aiugell, nodding. 

“You see it? I thought you would. The 
place will be a long distance from here, and 
nobody will have the faintest idea that the 
pills are yours.” 

“I suppose not,” said Aingell. 

“They will also find your— other pill 
inside me. And that will be the end.” 

“I don’t sell pills,” hurst out Aingell. 

“ But you did once,” retorted the other as 
vehemently. He leant back in his chair and 
.scowled under his bushy eyebrows with his 
beady black eyes. 

“ True, I started in a shop,” replied 
Aingell, quietly. “Though you come from 
Manchester, you .seem to be well ac(juainted 
with York.” 

“ Tush ! I knew you had been a chemist’s 
a.ssistant. And therefore you can supply me 
with my pills. I may mention that 1 am 
willing to pay you sixteen hundred pounds — 
that is, a hundred pounds per bread pill and 
five hundred pounds for —the other ! ” 

“ Sixteen hundred pounds I ” 

“Sixteen hundred pounds ! It’s good pay, 
isn’t it ? Though not much, I suppose, for a 
rich man like you. For you’re a rich man 
nozifl There was a slight suggestion of a 
peer in the whole sp e| ^, that culminated 
in the final word. “ I liRi’t keep you,” said 
^ Mason, rising. “ Give me my pills, or bring 
them to me at the Railway Hotel before 
eight o’clock to-night, when I leave, and the 
sixteen hundred pounds are yours.” 

“I am not a rich man,” said Aingell, 
standing by the mantelpiece. 

“ So much the^ better, But^^bescj things 
are relative. Your mother would say you 
Were*” 
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DON’i IH,l‘b LOSK MOKK VVOUDS, DK. AIN«.U.l.. At.KI'K T(* MY 'IKKMS WlTIHiU'I MOKk ADO.” 


“ What do you 
know of my 
mother?” d c - 
nianded Aingell, 
turning. 

“1 met her years 
ago. Now- is it 
settled ? ” 

“1 can’t do it,” 
said Aingell, pull- 
i n g himself 
together. “ Of 
course not. You 
know I can’t \ it’s 
murder.” 

“.You really 
mean that ? ” I'he 
uncanny stranger’s 
vt)ice grew hoarse. 

“'The lawyers 
call it so. As for 
us doctors, I admit 
that we might just 
as reason a 
abbreviate suffering 
as [)rol()ng it. Hut 
I can’t [)ois()n you 
in the curious way 
you propose, in 
spite of the sym- 
pathy I feel for your 
condition. You 
know 1 can’t.” 

“ Yes, you can. 

Ami you’d better, 
too. You’d much better be (juick !” .Aingell 
looked up in amazement. “ I)(;n’t let’s lose 
more words, Dr. Aingell, Agree to m) terms 
without more ado.” 

“ You speak as if you could compel me ! ” 
Friendly as his habit was, Frank Aingell now 
threw up his chin. 

“ I don’t want to compel you. Fll give 
you more money, if you like, though 1 think 
my offer’s generou.s. Hut I haven’t a relative 
in the world to leave a halfpenny to, so 1 
don’t care.” 

“I refuse,” said Dr. .Aingell, and his whole 
manner indicated that the interview was at 
an end. 

“ No, you don’k^ 

“ I refuse, for, whatever my private opinion 
might be, the world, as you .say, isn’t ripe yet 
for anything of the kind. You will excuse 
me ” His hand moved towards the bell. 

“ By Heaven, you would do it if you 
dared ! ” 

“ Never mind what I would do. In any 
case, I don’t dare. I see perfectly well that 

V0I. xxxvi.— 4 


I run no risk for my reputation. Hut I don’t 
dare lakt n my own hand the issues of Ijfe 
and deatli.” He spoke with reverence, and 
unconsciously he bowed his head. 

“ Don't be so sure about your reputation. 
You lalkt‘d just now of compelling. 1 don’t 
want to compel.” There was no mistaking 
the assuied m(*nace of the tone. Aingell 
faced the undreamed-of danger. 

“vSpeak plainly,” he said. “Don’t beat 
about the bush any more.” 

“You will give me these pills because I 
can make you give them me. That is why 1 
came to lY?// from Mancluister. Don’t ask, 
but do as 1 say.” 

“1 am not a child,” replied Aingell, folding 
his arms. 

“ Yes, you a re -your mother’s child,” ex- 
claimed the stranger, triumphantly. For a 
moment .Aingell again tried to imagine the 
man must he deranged in his mind, but he 
was too much of a doctor not to recognise 
sanity when he saw it. 

“ Then have it, if you will,” declared the 
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stranger, with dogged intensity. “Your 
mothers reputation is in my hands,'’ 

“ You are ill, and 1 pity you,” said 
Aingell, fiercely. 

“ I hank you. May I briefly explain? 
Thirteen years ago I arrived at York Station 
on my way s()uth one day. I had to change. 
1 hurried along the platform, putting some 
bank-notes into my pocket-book as 1 went. 
I dropped one, and I saw a respectable 
looking fernale-pick it up. That’ll do. You 
just give me my pills.” 

“ You don’t leave this room till you’ve told 
all,” said Frank, by the door. 

“Don’t threaten 7ne ; it’s no go. I’ve 
been threatened all my life. It’s part of the 
joke of fighting. 'Flie lady was your mother, 
and the note was a hundred pound one.” 

“ My mother ! Well, what of that ? ” 

“Only that she quickly hid it away and 
took it h()?ne. When I called on her next 
day — for 1 just left my train and followed the 
matter up ; that’s a little mania of mine, as 
you’ll see — I found twenty pounds of it had 
gone to pay the rent and other things. You 
wcfc rather hard uj) in those days, you must 
admit.” 

“ Poor mother ! ” said Aingell. 

“You don’t know where the other eighty 
went?” Mr. Mason smiled with his eye- 
bnnvs. 

“ I can guess,” replied Aingell, humbly, 
like a dog that gives in. 

“'I'hey took you away from the chemist’s 
and started yt)u on your present cart'er. 
That’s what they did. And they even called 
for more, from time to time, and got them. 
Did you really think your medical studies 
cost nothing?” 

“ 1 knew better than that. But my poor 
mother told me she had ‘found a stocking ™ 
of my father’s.’ I'hen I earned all 1 could. 
In any case, I don’t understand why you 
should have paid for me?” He tried to 
make sense of things ; his brain whirled. 

“Oh, not for love of you or anyone else. 
Nothing so commonplace as that. I have 
a little j)aper here ” — he tapped his manly 
breast — “in my pocket-book, in which your 
mother admits that she stole a hundred 
pounds from me, and that you helped her.” 

“ I helped her ! ” 

“Oh, I just put that in, and she signed. 
It made the claim so much stronger. She 
was dreadfully nervous, ])oor creature, about 
not being able to refund the twenty pounds I ” 

“ And so now you come to claim ycur 
pound of flesh ! ” 

“ What do you mean ? Pound of flesh ! 


As I’ve made you a doctor the least thing 
you can do for me is to give me the benefit 
of your skill.” 

“ You shall have it, Mr. Mason. As far 
as I ” 

'1 he stranger waved him aside. “ My 
name isn’t Mason ; never mind what it is, 
1 don’t come from Manchester ; never mind 
w'here I come from. Your mother doesn’t 
know. But the old lady and you’ll have an 
uncomfortable time unless you sell me those 
pills and let me go.” 

“ My mother I ” 

“ You see what a price I’m paying- 
sixteen hundred, and this little paper in 
here.” 

“ All her life the poor thing has had this 
sword of yours hanging over her head.” 

“ (.'all it a sword if you like. 1 consider 
I treated her uncommon handsome.” 

'Fhc doctor turned on his tormentor. 
“ Why did you (’ontinue to give money 
for me ? ” 

“ Why ? So as to get a better hold of you 
— and so I have now, hang you ! I beg your 
pardon, but you’ve put me out. 'Fhc thing 
was .so simple. 1 offered you the moncN and 
there w’as an end of it. But I’ve got you 
and your mother, young man. I like 
peot)ie ; I’ve liked it all my life. D’ye know 
what I am? S/ie don't. A money-lender. 
And I do a lot of diity l)iisiness. ‘Have 
done,’ I should say. I’ve got boxes full (d 
S'ompromiscrs,’ as J call ’em. 1 ('ollect ’em : 
it’s my hobby. And you needn’t think 1 use 
’em to make money bv. But you never know 
when they may come in useful. When I saw 
your mother do that, 1 said ‘ I Icre’sa ('hance ’ 
at once. And look what’s come of it ! Oh, 
life’s rare fun. But I won’t have pain. No : 
I won’t have pain!” He drew a pocket 
handkerchief over his big forehead, and .sank 
down exhausted. 

“So now you know the j)ri(X‘,” he .said. 

“ If I don’t give you this poison ? ” said 
Aingell, in a lone as il la* were thinking it out 
for himself. He sat down again, swixpingas 
he did so a comic paper off the table. A 
hideously grinning clown, brightly coloured, 
fell between him and his tempter. 

“I put the old lady and you loo in the 
dock.” 

“After all these years? I don’t believe 
you can do it.” 

Aingell steadied his voice. But in his 
heart he knew, like all non-lawyers, that every 
monstrosity becomes a reality as soon as you 
approac h it from the side of the law. 

“We shall sec,” said the moneylender, 
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couise. He fell di/zy, with this altogether 
new weakness and singing in the head. 'J'he 
tension had been far gieater than he dreamed. 
He had always been his own master-- a bully, 
untouclied by “nerve.s.” 

His plan had failed, then — his carefully- 
elaborated plan. He had been certain of 
succ'ess. He had almo.st alway.s succeeded 
when he offered people money, and always 
when he threatened them. After all, it .served 
him right. No one had ever succeeded who 
threatened him. 

He twisted aside to find his way down the 
step.s, which .separated in a semic'ircle round 
a little rockery, and, as he did so, inattentive 
in the dark, pre()C('upied, he somehow lost 
his dizzy balance, desperately attempted to 
recover it, and fell headlong, heavy, into a 
low conservatory — a glass veranda that ran 
along the breakfast-room in the basement. 

'I'he fall rendered him uncon.sciou.s. lie 
lay there, unnoti(‘ed, in that dark corner of 
the deserted house. 

Some ten minutes or more after the 
money-lender had gom^ Aingell lifted his 
while face, recovered himself with an effort, 
and, rem<;mbering that his wife was having 
tea with relatives, went out to fetch her 
home. 'J'he walk would do him good. 
He asked for Master Frank in the lobby. 
Master Frank, tired of waiting, had run 
acro.ss to his grandmother'.s. 'The parlour- 
maid, having closed the door on the doctor, 
retired to insj)ect an outhouse with Jobling. 
Aingell turned down the farther flight of the 
.semicircle and ran into the night. 

Long after the man in the smash of the 
conservatory awoke to semi-consciousne.ss. 
In falling he had caught at jagged j)ie('es of 
breaking glass -his exf)osed forearm and 
wrist had come down on the sharp edges 
with the full weight of his massive frame. 
He was horribly ('ut, without knowing it, in 
the dark. He lay in the warm stickiness of 
his fast-flowing blood. 'I’he great artery of 
the left arm was injured. He w^as bleeding 
to death. 

Nothing nnised him till a child’s shiill 
voire called outside: “Why, grannie, the 
‘feranda’s’ broken 1’ Frankie’s grandmother 
had resolved to see the boy home and tell 
her son that he mustn’t overwork himself. 
The doctor had he(*n looking fagged for the 
last few days. And why should he ? 1‘he 
future was his. d'here was money enough 
now, at last. 

A moment later the old lady, trembling 
with alarm, stood under an electric glare, the 
awed child by her side, in the wreck of the 


conservatory. Among broken j)anes and 
lath^ and flower-pots lay, in a tangled heap, 
with trailing leaves over his face and bosom, 
the figure of a sensele.ss man. One arm hung 
lim}), and from this a bright red stream was 
pulsing in ceaseless spouts u[)on the soddened 
floor. 

'J'he wounded man opened faint eyes to 
the sudden light. Mis features were cut and 
swollen and half hidden, but he recogni.scd, 
in a flash, the feeble old face that bent over 
his. The child shrank against his grand- 
mother’s skirt, half ciiriou.s, half terrified. 

“A burglar!” reasoned Mrs. Aingell at 
once. “ Oo, child! ('all your father! 
(^uick ! ” but the ('liild [iresscd ckj.ser, 
afraid of the shadowy room behind. 

“ Ih‘lj) ! ” articulaictl the mom-y lender. 

Old Mrs. Aingell knew, tis we all do, that 
the bleeding must be st()f)ped at once, il it 
had not lasted too long alrradv, but, like most 
of us, slu* (lid not know iiow. Slie was not a 
strong-minded woman ; the medi('al vo(‘ation 
of her men folk had iKwer been hers. 

She hurried to the bell and lang it, in vain, 
for Jobling and (iladys were bevondliie renc'h 
of bells, and the' cook made a rul<‘ of “ mind- 
ing licr own business,” whith meant never 
helping with other [)eoplc's. Little Frank 
ran into llie emjity house, ('ailing lor dad ! 

Meanwhile the old woman to(/k out her 
pO('k(‘t-handkcrchief' and bound il along the 
great jagged tear down the forearm. She 
tightened it towards the wrist as she went, 
compressing the veins only with the flimsy 
rag. 'The blood spurted the faster from the 
injured artery, inundating the hit of cambric 
in a moment. Shu seized an antimacassar 
and bound it over thi* handkeiclhef in the 
.same painstaking, mistaken manner. 

Semi-conscious as he was, the wounded 
man felt the hkjod pr<.*ssing l)ack to his lu'ait 
the faster and draining away fnjin it. IL^ 
wondert'd vaguely whether this was the right 
change towards rc('ovcry or tlic Ix^ginning of 
the end. Ought she not to have lilted his 
arm? He did not know; he did not iniK'h 
care. Suddenly he realized that she was 
doing for him what he had vainly liegged of 
her son. He was dying or recovering ; he 
c(}uldri’t tell. I'resently he would sink to 
sleep, ignoring the ])o.ssilfilitic‘s of awakening. 

JTom the vehemence of this iinjiression he 
drew strength to turn his head and gaze at 
her. And in that moment, as the broken 
fragments fell away and the full light struck 
the struggling fac'e, she recognised the man 
vvho.se sleeping threat had been the terror of 
her life. Her fear, then, had come true after 
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ing with his wife, found him 
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THE RIGHT HON. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. 



^R. LLOYD 
GEORGE is 
one of the for^ 
tunate possess- 
ors of that 
riKigic gift which we call 
personality. In any career 
[)ersonal magnetism 
counts for much, but to 
the state.sman the gift is 
beyond pri('e. In (ombi- 
nation with his [)ra('tical 
common sense it has 
contributed in no sm;ill 
degret' to the sli('C(*ss of 
tlu‘ ('Chancellor of the 


ICxchequer. 

In a chapttT of auto- 
biography Mr. L](3\d 
(ieorge has tcjld us some- 
thing of his early years 
H e was but two years old 
when his father died, and 
his mother made her home 
with her father and brother 
in her native place of 
Llanystumdwy. “ My life 
and career, after my 
mother, 1 owe mainly to 
an uncle, who was more 
than a parent to me. I 
can never tell how much 
I owed to this good man.” 

Very early in life he 
showed signs of that in- 
dependence of thought 
which has since been one 
of his great characteristic's. 
Brought up as a Baptist, 
he was sent to the ( hurch 
school at Llanystumdwy 
— the only school in the 
village. During an exami- 
nation on the Church 
Catechism he objected to 
certain questions as re- 
flecting on Nonconform- 
ity, and refused to answer 
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them. So stubbornly did 
he stick to his convictions 
that he indueed his fellow- 
scholars to join w'ith him 
in his [)assive resistance 
to answering (jiiestions he 
consitlered an insult to 
his religious belief. 'The 
plan was suc('essful, for 
the obnoxious (jueslions 
were disc’ontinued. Rt*ad 
in the light of after events 
the incident is of peculiar 
interest. 

His school days over, 
there followed a period in 
the office of a firm of 
solicitors at Portmadoe to 
whom his uncle had 
articled him. Passing the 
(jualifying e.xaniination as 
a .S(.)lieitor, he served his 
firm as manager, and after- 
wards ojiened offices for 
himself at Portmadoe, 
Oiccielh, and elsewhere. 
'J’hen came an event 
which caused his name to 
be known throughout 
Wales and altered the 
whole course of his lift*. 
'Phe story of the i.lanfro 
than burial I'ase is pro 
bably well enough known 
not to need retelling in 
full. The trouble was 
brought about by the dying 
re(]uest of a quarry man 
that he might be buried 
by the side of his daughter 
in the village churchyard. 
The quarryman was a Dis- 
senter, and though the 
vicar w^as compelled, under 
the Burials Act, to allow 
the body {o be interred, 
he chose as the site of the 
grave that portion of the 
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churchyard sttt apart for suicides and the 
bodies of the unknown drowned. 

Thoroughly incensed by this act— the more 
so, seeing that Nonconformist subscriptions 
had materially helped in securing the ground 

the villagers consulted Mr. Lloyd (ieorge. 
He advised them to force the gates of the 
churchyard. This was done, and resulted in 
fines for trespass. Then ensued protracted 
litigation, marked by great bitterness, but 
in the end Mr. Lloyd Cjeorge emerged 
triumphant. Naturally enough, the champion 
of the people’s right became the hero of the 
Principality, and at the first by-election was 
returned for the Car- 
narvon boroughs. 

Mr. Lloyd George 
is a born fighter, with 
tlie courage of his con- 
victions, and a habit 
of expressing them in 
no uiK'crtain manner. 

Hut, though he hits 
hard, he is singularly 
free from malice, and 
niLK'h of the sting in 
his words is belied by 
the geniality of his 
manner. As a debaU'i* 
there are few to 
equal him on either 
side of the House, as 
he has proved time 
and again both in 
Oppecsition and in 
office. He is a most 
effective speaker, too, 
on the public jjlat- 
form, his gift of 
lucidity, coupled 
with a keen sense of 
humour, making him everywhere a great 
favourite. 

It was ill 1890 that he was first elected 
as memlier for the Carnarvon lioroughs, 
a r'onstituency which has shown its faith 
in him at each succeeding election. Nearly 
sixteen years later came his appointment 
as President of the Hoard of 'I’rade-an 
appointment viewed by many with not a 
little uneasiness. How would one .so pas 
sionate, so outspoken, so untramnudled by 
convention as this )oung Welshman deal 
with the problems he would be called u[)on 
to solve? Possibly, on looking ba<'k, this 
uneasine.ss w.is not altogether ill founded, 
when we remember the inanv (lerc'e con 


troversies in which the “ member for Wales ” 
had been the leading figure. Yet his success 
has been complete and unfiuestioned, and 
his handling of more than one difficult 
problem earned for him the [iraise of the 
country, irrespective of party. 

His term of office at the Ifoard of 'Piade 
was noteworthy for the reform of meichant 
shipjiing and of patent law, the Hill dealing 
with the former question having the some- 
what unusual effect of pleasing all concerned. 
His C'ensus of Production Act will enable 
us to obtain statistical information with regard 
to the trade of the country, in which respect 
we have for years been 
behind such competi- 
tors as the United 
Slates and Germany, 
d'hc Port (d* London 
(jiieslion, whic'ii had 
baffled more than one 
of his predec:essors, 
has been solved to 
the .satisfaction of all. 
And — what is to 
many people his 
greatest ac' h i ovum ent 
■ lie succccdc'd in 
liringing to an end the 
recent unfortunate 
railway dispute, iind 
so saved the country 
from the lo.ssc.s, to 
.say nothing of tiie 
inconvenienc'e, vvhi(*h 
vvouM have resulted 
fromastrike. It should 
be remembered, too, 
that these are but the 
outstanding leatures 
—the landmarks, as it 
were -of an exceptionally busy two years. It 
has been well said of him that “he may 
dream in Welsh, but he acts in Lnglish.” 

I'o realize to the full the hold Mr. Lloyd 
George has on the affections of the Welsh 
peo})le one must listen to him addres.sing 
a meeting in his native country. Such 
enthusiasm as he can arouse is rarely found 
beyond the borders of Wales, and is an 
elocjLient illustration of the power of per- 
sonality, As he is still a young man being 
only forty-five— much may be exjiected of 
him in the future. lie has been called the 
business-man of the Cabinet, and now that 
he is the holder of the nation’s f)urse-strings, 
is surely the right man in the right place. 






|S night descended — cold and 
damp — the wind hauled, and 
l)y nine o’clock the ship was 
(’barging along before a half- 
gale and a rising sea from the 
port quarter. When the watch 
had braced the yards, the mate ordered the 
spanker brailed in and the miz^en-royal 
clewed up, as the ship steered hard, d'his 
was done, and the men coiled up the gear. 

“ Let the spanker hang in the brails — tie 
u[) the royal,” ordered the mate from his 
position at the break of the poof). 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” answered a voi(?e from the 
group, and an active figure sprang into the 
rigging. Another figure — slim and graceful, 
clad in long yellow oilskin coat and sou’wester, 
which latter could not confine a tangled fringe 
of wind-blown hair — left the shelter of the 
after-companion-way and sped along the alley 
to the mate’s side. 

“ The foot-rope, Mr. Adams,” she said, 
hurriedly. ‘‘The seizing was chafed, you 
remember.” 

“ By George, Miss Freda ! ” said the officer. 
“ Forgot all about it. Glad you .spoke. 
Come down from aloft,” he added, in a roar. 

The sailor answered and descended. 

“Get a piece of spun yarn out o’ the 
booby- hatch and take it up wi’ you,” con- 

Vol, xxfeyji,^5. 


tinued the mate. “ Pass a temporary seizing 
on the lee royal foot rope. iNlake sure it’s 
all right ’fore you get on it, now.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

I'he man [lassed down the poop steps, 
secured a marline spike and the spun yarn, 
and, while oiling the latter into a ball 
to put in his pocket, stood for a moment in 
the light shining from the second mate’s 
room, n’he girl on the poop hx^ked down 
at him. He was a trim-built, well-favoured 
young fellow, with more refinement in his 
face than most sailors can show ; yet there 
was no lack of S(^amanly deftness in the 
fingers which balk d up the spun yarn and 
threw a half-hitch with the bight of the 
lanyard over the point of the marline-spike 
which hung to his neck. As he climbed the 
steps the girl faced him, looking squarely 
into his eyes. 

“Be careful, John — Mr. Owen, The 
seizing is chafed through. I heard the man 
report it — it was Dutch George of the other 
watch. Do be careful.” 

“ Eh, why — why, yes, Miss Folsom. Thank 
you. But you startled me. I’ve been Jack 
for three years — not John — ndr Mister. Yes, 
it’s all right, I ” 

“ Get aloft to that mizzen-royal,” thundered 
the mate from near the wheel. 
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*‘Aye, aye, sir.” He touched his sou'- 
wester to the girl and mounted the weather 
mizzen rigging, running up the ratlines as a 
fireman goes up a ladder. It was a black 
night )^ith cold rain, and, having thrown off 
his oiled jacket, he was already drenched to 
the skin ; but no environment of sunshine, 
green fields and woodland, or of flower- 
scented air ever made life brighter to him 
than had the incident of the last few 
moments ; and with every nerve in his body 
rejoicing in his victory, and her bitter words 
of four years back crowding his mind as a 
contrasting background, he danced up and 
over the futtock-shrouds, up the topmast 
rigging, through the crosstrees, up the top- 
gallant rigging to where the ratlines ended 
and he must climb on the runner of the royal 
halyards. As the yard was lowered this was 
a short climb, and he swung himself upward 
to the weather yard-arm, where he rolled up 
one side of the sail with extravagant waste of 
muscular effort. For she had said he was 
not a man, and he had proved her wrong— 
\\e had con(\ueTed htmseh, ar\d he Wd 
coT\r\ueted her. 

He hitched the gasket and crossed over to 
the lee-side, forgetting, in his exhilaration, 
the object of the spun yarn in his pocket 
and the marline-spike hung from his neck — 
stepped out on the foot- rope, passed his 
hands along the jackstay to pull himself 
farther, and felt the foot-rope sink to the 
sound of snapping strands. The jackstay 
was torn from his grasp, and he fell, face 
downward, into the black void beneath. 

An involuntary shriek began on his lips, 
but was not finished. He felt that the last 
atom of air was jarred from his lungs by 
what he knew was the topgallant yard, four 
feet below the royal, and, unable to hold on, 
with a freezing cold in his veins and at 
the ha-ir-roots, he experienced in its fullness 
the terrible sensation of falling, whirling 
downw^ard, clutching wildly at vacancy with 
stiffened fingers. 

The first horror past, his mind took on a 
strange contemplativeness ; fear of death 
gave way to mild curiosity as to the manner 


it there was a possible chance. He was now 
face upward, and with the utmost difficulty 
moved his eyes— he could not yet by any 
exercise of will or muscle move his head — 
and there, almost within reach, was a dark 


line, which he knew was the royal backstay. 
Farther in toward the spars was another — the 
topgallant backstay, and within this two 
other ropes which he knew for the topgallant 
rigging, though he could see no ratlines, nc 
could he distinguish the lay of the strands—, 
the ropes appeared like solid bars. This, 
with the fact that he was still but a few feet 
below the topgallant yard, surprised him, until 
it came to him that falling bodies travel over 
sixteen feet in the first second of descent, 
which is at a rate too fast for distinct vision, 
and that the apparent slowness of his falling 
was but relative— because of the quickness of 
his mind, which could not wait on a sluggish 
optic nerve and more sluggish retina. 

Vet, he wondered why he could not reach 
out and grasp the backstay. It seemed as 
though invisible fetters bound every muscle 
and joint -though not completely. An 
inten.se effort of will resulted in the slow ex- 
tension of all the fingers of his right hand, 
and a little straightening of the arm toward 
the Ijackstay •, but not until he had (alien to 
tVe \eve\ of tVe upper topsaW-yard was t\\\s 
result reached. It did no good ; the back- 
stay was now farther away. As it led in a 
straight line from the royal-masthead to the 
rail, this meant that he would fall overboard, 
and the thougiU comforted him. The con- 
cussion would kill liim, of course ; but no 
self-pity afilicted him now. He merely con- 
sidered that she— who had relented — would 
be spared the sight of him crushed to a pulp 
on the deck. 

As he drifted slowly down past the expanse 
of upper topsail he noticed that his head 
was sinking and his body turning so that he 
would ultimately face forward f but still his 
arms and legs held their extended position, 
like those of a speared frog, and the thought 
recalled to him an incident of his infancy— a 
frog-hunt with an older playmate, his prowess, 
success, wet feet, and consequent illness. It 
had been forgotten for years, but the chain 
was started, and led to other memories, long 
dead, which rose before him. His childhood 
passed in review^ with its pleasures and 
griefs ; his schooldays, with their sports, coiv 


life came back and repeated the scene ; and 
as he passed the lower top.sail-yard, nearly 
head downward, he was muttering common- 
places to a brown-faced, grey-eyed girl, who 
listened, and looked him through and 
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Ihrough, and seemed to be wondering why 
lie existed. And as he traversed the depth 
of the lower topsail, turning gradually on his 
axis, he was living it over-— next to his first 
voyage the most harrowing period of his life 

the short two months during which he had 

striven vainly to impress this simple-natured 
sailor^girl with his good qualities, ending at 
last with his frantic declaration of a love that 
she did not want. 

“ But it’s not the least use, John,” she was 
saying ; I do not love you, and I cannot. 
You are a gentleman, as they say, and as 
such I like you well enough ; but I never 


can love you, nor anyone like you. Tve 
been among men — real men — all my life, 
and perhaps have ideals that are strange to 
you. John ” — her eyes were wide open in 
earnestness — “ you are not a man.” 

Writhing under her words— which would 
have been brutal, spoken by another — he 
cursed, not her nor himself, but his luck and 
the fate that had shaped his life ; and next 
she was showing him the opened door, saying 
that she could tolerate profanity in a man, 
but not in a gentleman, and that under no 
circumstances was he to claim her acquaint- 
ance again. Then followed the snubbing in 
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the street, when, like a lately-whipped dog, he 
had placed himself in her way, hoping she 
would notice him ; and the long agony of 
humiliation and despair, as his heart and soul 
followed her over the seas in her father’s ship, 
until the seed she had planted — the small 
suspicion that her words were true — developed 
into a wholesome conviction that she had 
measured him by a higher standard than any 
he had known, and found him wanting. So 
he would go to her school and learn what 
she knew. 

With lightning-like rapidity his mind 
rehearsed the details of his tuition — the four 
long voyages ; the brutality of the officers 
until he had learned his work ; their con- 
sideration and rough kindness when he had 
become useful and valuable ; the curious, 
incongruous feeling of self-res[)ect that none 
but able-scamen feel ; the growth in him of 
an aggressive physical courage ; the lriumf)hant 
satisfaction with which he finally knew himself 
as a complete man, clean in morals and mind, 
able to look men in the face. And then came 
the moment \vhen, mustering at the capstan 
with the new crew of her father’s ship, he had 
met her surprised eyes with a steady glaiK'e, 
and received no recognition. 

And so he pleaded his cause, dumbly, by 
the life that he lived. Asking nothing by 
word or look,' he proved himself under her 
eyes — first on deck ; first in the rigging ; the 
best man at a weatlier earing ; the best at 
the wheel ; quic'k, obedient, intelligent, and 
respectful, Avinning the admiration of his 
mates and jealous ill will of the officers, but 
no sign of intere.st or approval from her 
until to-night— the ninety-.sccond day of the 
passage. She had surrendered ; he had 
reached her level, only to die ; and he 
thought this strange. 

Facing downward, head inboard now, and 
nearly horizontal, he was passing the cro’ jack 
yard. Below him was the sea — black and 
crisp, motionless as though carved in ebony. 
Neither was there movement of the ship and 
its rigging ; the hanging bights of ropes were 
rigid, while a breaking sea just abaft the main 
chains remained poised, curled, its white crest 
a frozen pillow of foam. “ 'Fhe rapidity of 
thought,” he mused, dreamily; “but I’m 
falling fast enough— fast enough to kill me 
when I strike.” 

Forgotten for years, there sang in his mind 
a schoolday formula of physics, “ 'Fhe velo- 
city of a freely falling body at the end of any 
second of its de.scent is equal to thirty-two 
and sixteen-hundredths feet multiplied by the 
number of the second.” 


“Yes, but I’ve been falling twenty-five 
years. I have the height of the topgallant 
yard — one hundred and twenty feet. Now 
let’s try again — ‘The distance traversed by 
a freely falling body during any number 
of seconds is equal to sixteen and eight- 
hundredths feet multiplied by the square of 
the number of seconds.’ Inversely — ‘The 
square of the seconds is equal to the distance 
— one hundred and twenty — divided by six- 
teen and eight-hundredths.’ ” 

A mental calculation gave him seven and 
forty-six-hundredths as the s(]uare of the 
number of seconds, and another gave him 
two and seven-tenths for the square root of 
this number. “ Never imagined 1 was so 
good at mental arithmetic. Now, once more ; 
ril have been falling actually, two and seven- 
tenths seconds by cold figures.” Applying 
the first formula he found that he would 
strike that solid black water with a velocity 
of eighty-six and eighty-three-hundredths feet 
per second, 'fhe result was satisfying ; he 
would die quickly. He could not move an 
eyelid now, nor was he conscious that he 
breathed, but, being nearly u|)right, facing 
aft and inboard, the quarter-de(’k and its 
fittings were before his eyes, and he saw 
what brought him out of eternity to a 
moment of finite time and emotion. The 
helmsman stood at tlu* motionless wheel 
w’ith his right hand poised six inches above a 
spoke— as though .some sudden paralysis 
gripped him — and his face, illumined by the 
binnacle light, turned aloft inijuiringly. But 
it was not this. Standing at the taffrail, one 
hand on a life-buoy, was a girl in yellow 
looking at him — unspeakable liorror in the 
look — and around her waist thii arm of the 
mate, on whose rather handsome Hce was an 
evil grin. 

A pang of earthly rage and jealousy shot 
through him, and he wished to live.^ By a 
supreme effort of will he brought his legs 
close together and his arms straight above 
his head ; then the picture before him shot 
upward, and he was immersed in cold salt 
water with blackne.ss all about him. How 
long he remained under water he could not 
guess. He had struck feet first and suffered 
no harm, but had gone down like a deep-sea 
lead. He felt the aching sensation in his 
lungs coming from suppressed breathing, and 
swam blindly in the darkness, not knowing 
in which direction was the .surface, until he 
felt the marline-spike, still fastened to his 
neck, extending off to the right. Sure that 
it must hang downward, he turned the other 
way, and, keeping it parallel with his body, 
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kwam, with bursting lungs, until he felt air 
ppon his face and knew that he could breathe. 
Pn choking sobs and gasps his breath came 
and went, while he paddled with hands and 
feet, glad of his reprieve; and when his 
lungs worked normally he struck out for a 
white, circular life-buoy, not six feet away. 
“ Bless her for this,’' he prayed, as he slipped 
it under his arms. His oilskin trousers were 
cumbersome, and with a little trouble he 
shed them. 

He was alive, and his world was again in 
motion. Seas lifted and dropped him, occa- 
sionally breaking over his head. In the 
calm of the hollows he listened — for voices 
of possible rescuers. On the tops of the 
seas — ears filled with the roar of the gale — 
he shouted, facing to leeward, and searching 
with strained eyes for sign. of the ship or one 
of her boats. At last he saw a pin-point of 
light, far away, and around it and above it 
blacker darkness, which was faintly shaped 
to the outline of a ship and canvas — hove-to 
in the trough, with maintopsail 
aback, as he knew by its fore- 
shortening. And even as he 
looked and shouted it faded 
away. He screamed and — 


life-buoy, and with every heaving sea the boat 
came nearer. At last he recognised it — the 
ship’s dinghy, and it was being pulled into 
the teeth of that forceful wind and sea by 
a single rower — a slight figure in yellow. 

“ Heavens, it’s Freda! ”"he said ; and then, 
in a shout, “ This way, Miss Folsom — a little 
farther.” 








rnis WAV. MISS kolsom-a lij ile fakiiikk. 


.She turned, nodded, and pulled the 
boat up to him. He seized the gun- 
wale, and she took in the oars. 

“Can you climb in alone, John?” 
she asked in an even voice — as even 
as though she were asking him to 
have more tea. “ Wait a little — I am 
tired — and I will help you.” 

She was ever calm and dispassionate, 
but he wondered at her now ; yet he 
would not be outdone. 


cursed, for he wanted to live. He had sur- 
vived that terrible fall, and it was his right. 

Something w'hite showed on the top of a 
sea to leeward and sank in a hollow. He 
sank with it, and when they both raised again 
it was nearer. 

“ Boat ahoy ! ” he sang out. “ Boat ahoy — 
this way — port a little — steady ! ” 

He swam as he could, cumbered by the 


“ ril climb over the stern, F'reda, so as 
not to capsize you. Better go forward to 
balance my weight.” 

She did so ; he pulled himself to the stern, 
slipped the life-buoy over his head and into 
the boat, then by a mighty exercise of all his 
strength vaulted aboard with seeming ease 
and sat down on a thwart. He felt a strong 
inclination to laughter and tears, but repre.ssed 
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himself ; for masculine hysterics would not 
do before this young woman. She came aft 
to the next thwart, and when he felt steadier 
he said ; — 

“You have saved my life, Freda; but 
thanks are idle now, for your owm is in 
danger. (}ive me the oars. We must go 
back to the ship.’' 

She changed places with him, facing for- 
ward, and said, wearily, as he shipped the 
oars : “So you want to get hack ? " 

“Why, yes — don’t you? We are adrift in 
an open boat.” 

“ 'rhe wind is going down, and the seas do 
not break,” she answered, in the same weary 
voice. “It does not rain any more, and we 
shall have the moon.” 

A glance around toid him that she spoke 
truly, 'riiere was less pressure to tiie wind, 
and the seas rose and fell^ sweeping [)ast 
them like moving hills of oil. Moonlight, 
shining through thinning clouds, fiintly illu- 
mined her face, and he saw the expression- 
less weariness of her voice in it, and a sad, 
dreary look in her grey eyes. 

“ How did you get tlie dinghy down, 
Freda?” he a.sked. “And why did no one 
conie with you?” 

“Father was asleep, and the mate was 
incompetent. I had my revolver, and they 
backed the yards for me and threw the 
dinghy over. 1 had loosened the gripes as 
you went aloft. 1 thought you would fall. 
Still, no one w'ould come.” 

“And you came alone,” he said, in a 
broken voice, “and pulled this boat to wind- 
ward in this sea ? You are a wonder.” 

“ I saw you catch the life-buoy. W hy did 
you fall ? You were cautioned.” 

“I forgot the foot-rope. I was thinking 
of you.” 

. “You are like the mate. He forgot the 
foot-ro[)e all day, because he was thinking 
of me. I should have gone aloft and seized 
it myself.” 

I'here was no reproof or sarcasm in the 
tired voice. She had simply made an 
assertion. 

“Why are you at sea— before the mast— a 
man of your talents ? ” 

It was foolish, he knew, but the word 
“man” sent a thrill through him. 

“lo please you, if 1 may — to cultivate 
what you did not find in me ! ” 

“Yes, 1 knew ; when you came on board 
I knew it. But you might have spoken to me.” 

There was petulance in the tone now, and 
the soul of the man rejoiced. The woman 
in her was asserting itself. 


“ Miss Folsom,” he answered, warmly, “ I 
could not. You had made it impossible. It 
was your right— your duty, if you wished it. 
But you ignored my existence.” 

“ 1 was testing you. I arn glad now, Mr. 
Owen.” 

I'he petulance was gone, but there was 
something chilling in this answer. 

“ Can you see the ship ? ” he asked, after 
a moment’s silence. “'Fhe moonlight is 
stronger.” 

“ VVe shall not reach her. They have 
squared away. The mate had the deck and 
father is asleep.” 

“And left you in an open boat,” he 
answered, angrily. 

“ He knew 1 was with you.” 

AVhat was irrelevant in this explanation of 
the mate’s ('onduct eseaj)eil him at the time. 
The full moon had emerged from behind the 
racing clouds and it lit up her face, fringed 
hy the tangled hair and yellow sou’wester, to 
an unearthly beauty he had never seen before. 
He wondered at it, and for a moment a grisly 
thought crossed his mind that this was not 
life, but death — that he had died in the fall, 
and the girl had followed in some manner ; 
but the heavy marline-s[)ike still hung from 
his neck, and he was surely alive when he 
had placed it there. 

She was standing erect- -her lithe figure 
swaying to llte boat’s motion— and pointing 
to leeward, while the moonlit face was now 
sweetened by the smile of a happy child. 
He stood up and looked where she [)ointed, 
but saw nothing, and seated himself to look 
at her. 

“ See ! ” she exclaimed, gleefully. “ They 
have hauled out the spanker and are sheeting 
home the royal. 1 will never be married — 
I will never be married. lie knew I was 
with you.” 

Again he stood up and searched the sea 
to leeward. There was nothing in sight. 
“ Unhinged,” he thought, “ hy this night’s 
trouble.” “ Freda,” he said, gently, “ please 
sit down. You may fall overboard.” 

“ I am not insane,” she said, as though 
reading his thoughts ; and, smiling radiantly 
in his face, she obeyed him. 

“ Do you know where we are ? ” he asked, 
tentatively. “ Are we in the track of ships ? ” 

“ No,” she answered, while her face took 
on the dreamy look again. “ VVe are out of 
all the tracks. We shall not be picked up. 
We are due west from Ilio Island. I saw it 
at sundown broad on the starboard bow. The 
wind is due south. If you will pull in the 
trough of the sea we can reach it before 
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Haylight. I am tired — so tired — and sleepy. 
|vill you watch ?” 

“ Certainly ; lie down in the stern sheets 
ind sleep if you can.” She curled up in her 
>7ellow oil-coat and slept through the night, 
Awhile he pulled easily on the oars — not that 
le had full faith in her navigation, but 
:o keep himself warm. The sea became 
smoother, and as the moon rose higher it 
ittained a brightness almost equal to that of 
,he sun, casting over the clear sky a deep 
.)lue tint that shaded indefinitely into the 
contrasting darkness extending from itself to 
:he horizon. Late in the night he remem- 
bered the danger of sleeping in strong moon- 
ight, and, arising softly to cover her face with 
lis damp handkerchief, he found her looking 
It him. 

“ We are almost there, John,” she said ; 
‘ wake me when we arrive,” and closed her 
;yes. He covered her face, and marvelling 
It her words looked ahead. He was within 
L half-mile of a sandy beach which bordered 
i wooded island. The sea was now like 
jlass in its level smoothness, and the air was 
varm, and fragrant with the smell of flowers 
ind foliage. He shipped the oars and pulled 
o the beach. As the boat grounded she 
irose, and he helped her ashore. 

The beach shone white under the moon- 
ight, and dotting it were large shell-fish and 
noving crabs, whic:h scuttled away from 
hem. Bordering the beach were forest and 
indergrowth with inlerlaccry of flowering 
dnes. A ridge of rocks near by disclosed 
caves and hollows, some filled by the water 
bf tinkling cascades. Oranges showed in 
he branches of trees, and cocoa-palms lifted 
heir heads high in the distance. A small 
deer aro.se, looked at them, and lay down, 
while a rabbit inspected them from another 
direction, and began nibbling. 

“ An earthly paradise, I .should say,” he 
observed, as he hauled the boat up the 
beach, ‘‘ Plenty of food and water, at any 
rate.” 

“ It is Ilio Island,” she answered, with 
that same dreamy voice. “ It is uninhabited 
and never visited.” 

“ But surely, Freda, something will come 
along and take us off.” 

“ No ; if I am taken off, I must be married, 
of cofirse ; and I will never be married.” 

“ Who to, Freda? Who must you marry 
if we are rescued ? ” 

“The mate — Mr. Adams. Not you, John 
Owen — not you. I do not like you.” 

She was unbalanced, of course; but the 
speech pained him immeasurably, and he 


made no answer. He looked away at the 
clean-cut horizon for a moment, and when 
he looked back she was close to him, with 
the infantile smile on her face— candour and 
sanity in her grey eyes. Involuntarily he 
extended his arms, and she nestled within 
them. 

“You 7viil be married, Freda — you will 
be married, and to me.” He held her tightly 
and kissed her lips ; and the kiss ended in a 
crashing sound, and a shock of pain in his 
wLole body which expelled the breath from 
his lungs. 'Phe moonlit island, sandy beach, 
blue sea, and sky were swallowed in a blaze 
of light, which gave way to pitchy darkness, 
with rain on his face and whistling wind in 
his ear.s, wiiile he clung with both arms, not 
to a girl, but to a hard^wet, and cold mizzen- 
tojbgallant yard whose iron jackstay had 
bumped him severely between the eyes. 
Below him, in the darkness, a scream rang 
out, followed by the roar of the mate : “ Are 
you all right up there? Want any help? ” 

He had fallen four feet. 

When he could speak he answered, “ Pm 
all right, sir.” And catching the royal foot- 
rope dangling from the end of the yard 
above him, he brought it to its place, passed 
the seizing, and finished furling the royal. 
But it was a long job ; his movements were 
uncertain, for every nerve in his body was 
jumping in its own inharmonious key. 

“What’s the matter wi’ you up there?” 
demanded the mate when he reached the 
deck ; and a yellow-clad figure drew near 
to listen. 

“It was nothing, sir ; I forgot about the 
foot-rope.” 

“ You’re a bigger lunkhead than I thought. 
Go forward.” 

He went, and when he came aft at four 
bells to take his trick at the wheel the girl 
was still on deck, standing near the com- 
panion-way, looking forward. The mate 
stood at the other side of the binnacle, 
looking at her, with one elbow resting on the 
house. There was just light enough from 
the cabin skylight for Owen to see the 
expression which came over his face as he 
watched the graceful figure balancing to the 
heave of the ship. It took on the same evil 
look which he had seen in his fall, while 
there was no mistaking the thought behind 
the gleam in his eyes. The mate looked up 
— into Owen’s face — and saw something 
there which he must have understood ; for 
he dropped his eyes on the compass, snarled 
out, “ Keep her on the course ! ” and stepped 
into the lee alley-way, where the dinghy, 
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lashed upside down on the house, hid him 
frcim view. 

The girl approached the man at the 
wheel. 

I saw you fall, Mr. Owen,” she said, in a 
trembling voice; “and I could not help 
screaming. Were you hurt much ? ” 


wheel, where she patted the moving spokes, 
pretending to assist him in steering. 

“ Miss Freda,” said the officer, sternly, as 
he came round the corner of the house, 
“ I must ask you plainly to let things alone. 
And another thing — plegse don’t talk to the 
man at the wheel.” 



“SMK I-ATIEI) 'UIB MOVING Sl-OKES, PKETENIUNG TO A .T HIM IN STKmiNG 


“ No, Miss Folsom,” he answered, in a low, 
though not a steady, tone ; “ but I was sadly 
(|isappointed.” 

' “ 1 confess I was nervous — very nervous — 
when you went aloft,” she said ; “and I 
cleared away the life-buoy. Then, when you 
fell, it slipped out of my hand and went 
overboard. Mr. Adams scolded me. Wa.sn’t 
it ridiculous ? ” There were tears and 
laughter in the speech. 

“ Not at all,” he said, gravely ; “ it saved 
my life— for which I thank you.” 

“ How— why ? ” 

“ Who in Sam Hill’s been casting off these 
gripe-lashings?” growled the voice of the 
mate behind the dinghy. The girl tittered 
hysterically, and stepped beside Owen at the 


“Will you- please mind your own busi- 
ness ? ” slie almost screamed ; and then, crying 
and laughing together, “ If you paid as much 
attention to your work as you do to — to- 
me, men needn’t fall from aloft on account 
of rotten foot-rope.s,” 

The abashed officer went forward, grum- 
bling about “ discipline ” and “ women aboard 
ship.” When he was well out of sight in the 
darkness the girl turned suddenly, passed 
both arms around Owen’s neck, exerted the 
very slightest pressure, patted him playfully 
on the .shoulder as she withdrew them, and 
sped down the companion-way. 

He steered a wild course during that 
“trick, ’’and well deserved the profane criticism 
which he received from the mate. 



Mr. W. Heath Robinson and His Work. 


I F humour be the 
salt of life, the 
advent of a new 
humorist bearing 
fresh supplies of that 
condiment ought to 
be a matter of vital 
importance to the 
public. 

And Mr. William 
Heath Robinson^s 
humour is of a rare 
sort. He is serious 
—as serious as 
Lewis Carroll. He 
believes in his 
jokes : these draw- 
ings which are now 
making not Eng- 
land alone but all 
Europe laugh are 
lot by any means 
iashed off at a 
vhite heat of 
ocosity, but are 
;lowly evolved by a 
^ery earnest 



MR. W. HEATH ROBINSON AT HIS EASEE 
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gentleman and 
accomplished 
painter, who is as 
much absorbed in 
his elaborate absur- 
dities as a Senior 
Wrangler might be 
in the differential 
calculus. 

In these days 
good draughtsmen 
are as plentiful as 
strawberries; but 
when their drawings 
are before you, the 
laugh, if it comes 
at all, follows a 
complete under- 
standing and appre* 
ciation of the 
accompanying 
legend. It only 
needs half an eye 
to see that Mr. 
Heath Robinson’s 
designs are 
intrinsically funny. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR A FRONTISPIECE AND TITLE-PAGE FOR A BOOK. 
Vol. xxxvl— 6. 
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STUDIES OF HEADS TO 

Not least of the widespread interest Mr. 
Robinson has excited is the seeming abrupt- 
ness of his public appearance in the role of 
humorist. Yet he has been illustrating books 
for years, from Rabelais and “Don Quixote” 
to such books for children as “ Uncle Lubin.” 
Some of his sketches for Rabelais are here- 
with given, showing his matchless skill in 
delineating facial character. 


ILLUS'l K ATE KA HE LAIS. 

‘‘ I suppose,” he said to the writer, “ I 
have been what you call funny a great many 
years ; only I made the common mistake of 
dosing children with humour instead of giving 
it to ‘grown-ups.' You see, I hadn’t then 
found out that children, although extremely 
humorous to others, have necessarily very 
little sense of humour of their own, but 
are very, matter-of-fact little people. 
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enthusiasm about everything connected 
with my profession, and this carried me 
smiling through the vast amount of 
plaster cast and antique drawing I was 
destined to do/’ 

Somehow one finds it difficult, in 
looking about Mr. Robinson’s studio 
and through his portfolio of inimitably 
droll sketches, to picture him drawing 
careful studies of Ilyssos and the frieze 
of the Parthenon. He began his train- 
ing at a suburban art school when about 
the age of sixteen, going through the 
ordinary course of instruction. 

“ I gained there tlie usual prizes and 
passed the usual ‘exams,’ or some of 
tlicrn,” he added, modestly. As a 
matter of fact he was a particularly 
brilliant pupil, and one of his fellows 
predicted of him a glowing success as 
a Royal Academician. After a course 
of study at the British Museum, young 
Robinson secured the coveted R.A. 
Studentshi[). “After that,” he observed, 
grimly, “1 could study more antique 


nr.NTlFlC KKSKARCir.-^AN KMINKNT 
IKhJST I)IS(iUISKl) AS A RAIN-CLOUD 
STUDY I NO 'rilK WAVS OK I HK 
UM UHL LI. A BIRD. 

Rough Sketch for a Humorous Picture. 


t book for them, I feel, should take 
icin most seriously. ‘ Struw^w'el- 
eter ’ to a child is real earnest, 
nd is consequently, I believe, the 
lost successful book with children, 
'he humour that it has is acci- 
ental, and is for us ‘grown-ups’ 
lone. 

“ How did I come to be an artist 
t all ? 1 can hardly answer, except 

lat my development w^as gradual 
nly. I supfiose, too, the instinct 
as hereditary. At all events, my 
It her was an artist and my grand- 
ither was an artist. . I don’t believe 
showed any great promise as a 
oy, although I was certainly fond 
f drawing, and, like most boys, 
rawing more from my fancy. I fear 
was a poor copyist ; in fact, the 
rdinary school drawing lesson used 
) bore me as much as some of the 
ther lessons. 

“Later, as a student, I wassail 



SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. ~ A STUDENT OF RIRDOLOOV 
DIbGUlSED AS A GLOW-WORM STUDYING THE HABITS 
OF THE NIGHTJAR. 

A typical specimen of one of Mr. Robinson’s preliminary Sketches. 
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than ever. Nov. a- 
day.s, they tell 
me, the student 
is not required 
to study so much 
of the antique. 
Otherwise, I 
should not won- 
der if artists were 
sometimes 
driven to be- 
come c o m i c 
draughtsmen 
from sheer des- 
peration ! My 
refuge for a time 
was in landscape, 
and landscape 
painting is still 
a source of keen 
enjoyment to 
me.” 

Forced at an 
early age to earn 
his own liveli- 
hood, Mr. Robin- 
son’s systematic 
art education 
ended on the 
day that a firm 
of I,ondon pub- 



lishers bough;: 
his first drawing 
for publication. 
To book illus- 
t r a t i o n he 
turned. Besides 
numerous 
volumes for 
children, many 
of the classics 
have been em 
bellished by his 
pencil, and at 
the present time 
he is engaged 
upon a series of 
drawings in 
colour illustra- 
tion-one of the 
great master* 
pieces of litera- 
ture — a repro- 
duction of which 
will appear this 
autumn. This 
work will give the 
artist an opportu- 
nity of displaying 
his powers as a 
colourist and de- 
corative painter. 
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“ I liked drawing- for children. It 
was a relief to my mind, because I 
didn’t feel it necessary to restrict 
myself ; 1 could just put down what- 


ever came intcv my head, without thinking 
whether or not it violated the canons of pro- 
bability. My humour, I should say, has been 
subject to literary rather than artistic influences, 
and in this way I possibly owe something to 
Lewis Carroll and W. S. Gilbert. 


A; tr 
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HOW THE MISSUS FOUND OUT ABOUT THE VALENTINE. 


“Gradually I found that what was 
primarily meant to interest the children 
interested their elders a good deal 
more. If a sketch of mine was very 
extravagant the youngsters turned ’ 
from it in incredulity, but I observed 
that the boredom of the child was 
directly in inverse ratio to the delight 
of Ins parent.^' 

“I'heri that was really the begin- 
ning of your humorous work as we 
know it now ?” 

“ Yes ; the first of my serious 
drawings of a comic idea, intended 
for adults, appeared some three years 
^o in the Tatkr, Please note that 
in my opinion a humorous artist 
may regard his work every bit as 
seriously as even a religious painter. 

I have always tried to make my 
drawing humorous int^ally, so to 
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THK GKNTl.K ART 
OF CATCHINO 
THINGS.- 
TlCKLINi; FOR 
THE BANDICOOT 
IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 

By penninttion of “ The 
Sketch." 

speak, as well as 
externally in it.s 
subject. I try to 
epnvey as much 
as possible by the 
drawingalone, or, 
where wording is 
necessary, to 
make that as 
succinct as I can. 
I like a series — 
that is, a succes- 
sion of adven- 
tures happening 
to the same per- 
son — or ramifica- 
tions and appli- 
cations of the 
same idea, be- 
cause 1 find that 
this gives me the 
greatest chance 
to let myself go 
and bring all the 
drollery out of 
which the notion 


ir 



PRESENCE OF MIND. -AN INOFFENSIVE METHOD OF 
REDUCING THE SPEED OF MOTOR-CARS ADOPTED BY 
By permission of] TWO COUNTRY POLICEMEN. r The Sketch." 


THE GENTLE ART 
OF CATCHING 

I'HINOS.- 

FRAPFINC^. 
WHELKS C.)N THE 
SHORES OF I HE 
CASPIAN SEA. 

By jMiriinsHwn of *'The 
Sketch." 

is capable,” 
Though Mr. 
Robinson be- 
lieves in boiling 
down the letter- 
press he believes 
in “ piling up ” 
the drawing, put- 
ting in all the 
accessories his 
fancy can supply, 
so that the re- 
sult becomes 
ludicrous from 
very excess of 
realism. This is 
a novel adapta- 
tion of the art- 
lessness of the 
child, whose 
sketches will 
make a man roar 
with laughter, but 
which are done 
in all seriousness. 
You see this in 
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ich drawings as “ The Gentle Art of Catch- 
g Things/' “ British Sports/' and “ The 
iles of Wily Willy/' one of the first-named 
which series so tickled the fancy of 
•esident Falliferes that he passed it round 
table at an Elys^e Palace luncheon, 


serious or heavy. Cynicism, I find, is par- 
ticularly unpopular, 

“ What is my method of work ? Rather a 
plodding one. When a likely subject strikes 
me I jot it down, and afterwards draw it in 
outline, as if I were drawing for children or 



CUPID AND THE JESTER. 


causing, we are told, many of the guests to 
nearly choke with laughter. Other series are 
“ The Seven Ages of Man," “ Exceptions That 
Prove the Rule," “ Presence of Mind," and 
“ The Descent of Man." 

“ I think,” says the artist, as we turn the 
portfolio of original sketches, “ ‘ The Descent 
of Man ' was least popular on account of its 
cynicism and its gruesomeness. People want 
their humour to be as light as it can be, and 
for the time to be reminded of nothing 


for my own amusement. The final drawing 
is usually a copy of this in wash. I don't 
deviate much, as you will see on comparison 
of the preliminary sketches with those that 
have been published." 

Opinions may, perhaps, differ as to which 
is the funnier of the two — the original sketch, 
bearing all the marks of the inspiration of 
the moment (even though the* moment be, in 
reality, a somewhat protracted one), or the 
subsequent carefully-wrought wash-drawing. 
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But after having heard the artistes own theory 
and explanation one is bound to say there is 
something in it, and that Mr. Robinson’s ideas 
gain by being' elaborated as much as possible. 
Of course, we do not get very much of his 


It may be objected, also, that Mr. Robin- 
son’s birds — from a nightingale to the 
common or garden hen — are singularly alike. 
In fact, he confesses to a comic ” bird — a , 
creation of his own, which he regards as a 



HO^CHARLE^I^SCAPED detection AP'TER the battle of WORCESTER. 

By permiiiBion of " The Sketch.” 


Splendid technique in the original sketches, 
such as that reproduced under the title, “ An 
Eminent Birdist disguised as a rain-cloud 
studying the ways of the Umbrella Bird,” or 
** A Student of Birdology disguised as a glow- 
worm studying the habits of the Nightjar,” 
because the artist’s forte technically is his 
landscape treatment, and here we have only 
an outline, and faint at that. 


kind of “property” to be introduced as 
often as possible— with the assurance that 
it will be found amusing. You will find this 
humorous fowl— -generally plucked — cropping 
up unexpectedly in his desi^s until it has 
now won recognition in juvenile circles. One 
little miss of five who saw a plucked fowl 
for the first time on the kitchen-table ran 
to tell her mamma that one of Mr. Robinson’s 
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birds had flown in downstairs and gone to 
sleep I 

It is not so noticeable— this lack of realistic 
accessories— in such a sketch as that called “A 
Missing Line Competition,” where a passing 
balloonist is seen making off with the products 


theme, dwelling lovingly on each detail, so 
that, to use his own words, ‘*I almost get 
to believe in it myself.” 

Comic draughtsman though , he is, Mr. 
Robinson has a very strong vein of pic- 
turesque sentiment in his composition. 



An example of Mr. Heath Robinson's Comic-Sentimental Allegory. 
Jiff penniHaiou of " The. Taller.” 


of a morning’s dreary waiting on the part of 
four listless — and irresistibly droll — anglers. 

Very quaint and droll are some of the titles 
that greet the eye. *Mr. Robinson seems 
almost to have invented a new species of 
humour in tftles alone, as, for instance, 
“ Tickling for the Bandicoot in New South 
Wales,” ** Trapping Whelks on the Shores 
of the Caspian Sea,” and so forth. Having 
once got such a legend one can see how 
the artist brings out all the drollery of the 

Vol. xxxvL— 7. 


although he is careful, unless drawing for 
children, to keep this strictly within bounds. 
One of the best of his sketches in this vein 
is a representation of Cupid, who, in his noc- 
turnal rambles, has shot a moon-struck loiterer 
fairly through the heart with one of his gold- 
tipped shafts, only to discover that he has 
wasted an arrow on a scarecrow. There is 
gentle satire in this allegory. The short- 
sighted love-god, we fear, shows a prankish 
humour sometimes in his choice of a target. 
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AFRICAN JOURNEY/^ 

BY THE RT. HON. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 

V.-THE KINGDOM OF UGANDA 

UK Kast Africa Protectorate is thousand have embraced the Christian faith, 
acountry of the highest interest 'Fhei e is a Court, there are Regents and 
to the colonist, the traveller, Ministers and nobles, there is a regular 
or the sportsman. But the sy.sttmi of native law and tribunals ; there is 
Kingdom of Uganda is a fairy discipline, there is industry, there is culture, 
tale. You climb up a railway there is peace. In fact, 1 ask myself whether 
instead of a beanstalk, and at the end there there is any other spot in the whole earth 
IS a wonderful hew world. The scenery is where the dreams and hojies of the negro- 
different, the vegetation is different, the phile, .so often mocked by results and 
climate is different, and, most of all, the stubborn facts, have ever attained such a 
people are different from anything elsewhere hajipy realization. 

to be seen in the whole range of Africa. d'hree separate influences, each of them 
Instead of the breezy uplands we enter a powerful and benevolent, exercise control 
tropical garden. Iri place of naked, painted over the mass of the Baganda nation. First, 
savages clashing their spears and gibbering in the Imperial authority, secular, scientific, dis- 
chorus to their tribal chiefs a compilcte and interested, irresistible ; secondly, a native 
elaborate polity is presented. Under a Government and feudal aristocracy corrected 
dynastic King, a Parliament, and a powerful of their abuses, yet preserving their vitality ' 
feudal system an amiable, clothed, polite, and and thirdly, missionary enterprise on an 
intelligent race dwell together in an organized almost uneciualled scale. Under the shelter 
monarchy upon the rich domain between of the British Flag, safe from external 
the Victoria and Albert Lakes. More menace or internal broil, the child- Kin^ 
than two hundred thousand natives are able grows to a temperate and instructed maturit^T 
to read and write. More than one hundred Surrounded by his officers of State, he 

Copyright, 1908, by Winston Spencer Churchill. 
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presides at the meetings of his council and 
Parliament, or worships in the huge thatched 
cathedral which has been reared on Nami- 
rembe Hill. Fortified in their rights, but re- 
strainc'd from tyrannical excess, and guided by 
an outside {lowcr, his leudutories exercise their 
proper functions. 'I'he people, relieved from 
the severities and confusions of times not 
long ago, are apt to learn and willing to obey. 
And among them with patient energy toils a 
large body of devoted Christian men of 
different nations, of different Churches, but a 
common charity, tending their spiritual needs, 
enlarging their social and moral conceptions, 
and* advancing their ediu'ation year by year. 

An elegance of manners springing from a 
. naive simplicity of character pervades all 
classes. An elaborate ritual of friendly 
Scilutations relieves the monotony of the way- 
farer’s journey. Submission without servility 
or loss of self-respect is accorded to con- 
stituted authority, 'hhe natives evince an 
eagerness to ac(iuire knowledge and a very 
high observant and imitative faculty. And 
then Uganda is from end to end one beauti- 
ful garden, where tlie staple food of the 
people grows almost without labour, and 
where almost everything else can be grown 
better and easier than anywhere else. The 
j)lanter from the best islands in the West 
Indies is astonished at the richness of the 
soil. Cotton grows everywhere. Rubber, 
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fibre, hemp, cinnamon, cocoa, coffee, tea, 
coca, vanilla, oranges, lemons, pineapples are 
natural or thrive on introduction. As for our 
English garden products, brought in contact 
with the surface of Uganda they simply give 
one wuld bound of efflorescence or fruition 
and break their hearts for joy. Does it not 
sound a paradise on earth ? Approach and 
consider it more closely. 

The good ship Clement Hill,, named after 
a well-known African explorer, has carried 
us smoothly and pros])erously across the 
northern corner of the Victc^ria Nyanza, and 
reaches the* pier of F.ntebbe as the afternoon 
draws tow’ards its close. The first impression 
that strikes the eye of the visitor fresh from 
Kavirondo is the spectacle of hundreds of 
natives all dressed in long clean white 
garments which they wear with dignity and 
ease. At the landing-place a sort of pavilion 
has been erec'ted, and here come deputations 
from the Chamber of Commerce — a limited 
body of Europeans — from the Goanese com- 
munity, and from the numerous Indian colony 
of merchants. A tonga drawn by two mules 
takes me to Government House, and from a 
w'ide mosquito proof veranda I am able to 
survey a truly delightful pros[)ect. The most 
beautiful plants and trees glow in profusion 
on all sides. beyond a blaze of violet, 
purple, yellow^, and crimson blossoms, and an 
e\i)anse of level grc‘en lawns, the great blue 



the garden ok government house~enti£EBE. [Photograph. 
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lake lies in all its beauty. The hills and 
islands on the horizon are just beginning to 
flush to the sunset. I'he air is soft and cool. 
Except that the picture actually looks more 
English in its character, one would imagine 
it was the Riviera. It must be too good to 
be true. 

It is too good to be true. One can hardly 
believe that such an attractive spot can be 
cursed with malignant attributes. Vet what 
is true of the East Africa Protectorate is 
even more true of Uganda. The contrast 
between appearance and reality is more 
striking and more harsh. Behind its glittering 
mask ICntebbe wears a sinister aspect. I'hese 
smiling islands which adorn and diversify the 
scenery of the lake su[)ported a few years ago 
a large pof)ulation. 1 o-day they are desolate. 
Every white man seems to feel a sense of 


There are many who advocate the abandon- 
ment of Entebbe as the administrative capital 
and the restoration of the seat of Govern- 
ment to Kampala. But the expense of trans- 
ferring public offices and buildings laUdy 
erected to another site is altogether beyond 
the slender resources and not among the 
most urgent needs of the Uganda Protector- 
ate. Great improvements have been effected 
recently in the sanitation of Entebbe, d'he 
hush and trees, which added so greatly to its 
picturescpie apf)earance, have been ruthlessly 
cut down ; and with them, ?fnrabil€ dictN^ have 
vanished the mosquito and the sleeping- 
sickness tsetse fly. Half a mile away on 
either side of the settlement are groves which 
it might easily be death to enter ; but the 
inhabited area is now (juite clear. 

Besides, the general unhealthiness of the 
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undcfinable ()[){)ression. A cut will not heal : 
a scratch festers. In the third year of resi- 
dence even a small wound becomes a 
running sore. One day a man feels per- 
fectly well ; the next, for no apparent cause, 
he is prostrate with malaria, and with malaria 
of a peculiarly persistent kind, turning often 
in the third or fourth attack to blackwater 
fever. In the small European community at 
haitebbe there have been quite recently two 
suicides. Whether, as I have suggested in 
I'.ast Africa, it be the altitude, or the down- 
ward ray of the Equatorial sun, or the insects, 
or some more subtle cause, there seems to 
be a .solemn veto placed upon the white 
man s permanent residence in these beautiful 
abodes. 


country so far as the Pairopean is concerned 
is not local to Entebbe. It is widely spread 
in slightly different degrees throughout the 
whole of Uganda ; and Kampala is certainly 
not exempt. Finally, there is a reason of a 
different character which ought to impose 
a final bar on any return of the Imperial 
Government to the native city. Uganda is 
a native State. Much of our success in deal- 
ing with its population arises from the fac't 
that we work through and by the native 
Government. And tliat Government could 
not fail to lose much, if not all, of its separate 
and natural identity if it were overwhelmed 
by the immediate proximity of the supreme 
Administration. 

For a new station in an almost unknown 
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land, Entebbe certainly presents many remark- 
able evidences of progress. The slopes of the 
lake shore are covered with pretty villas, each 
standing in its own luxuriant garden. There 
is an excellent golf course, and a very bright 
and pleasant society. Guardian over all this 
stands the Sikh. There are two companies 
of these soldiers, one at Entebbe and the 
other at Kampala, who, being entirely immune 
to local influences of all kinds, constitute what 
Mr. Gladstone used to call the “motor 
muscle ” of 1 rnperial authority. 1 have always 
admired the Sikh in India, both in his can- 
tonments and in the field. Ikit somehow 
his graceful military figure and grave counte- 


who take the decision will have incurred a 
responsibility which few would care to share 
with them. 

So far as human force is concerned, the 
British power in these regions is at present 
beyond challenge. No man can withstand it. 
But a new opponent has entered the lists and 
will not be denied. Uganda is defended by 
its insects. It would even seem that the 
arrival of the white man and the increased 
movement and activity which his presence 
has engendered have awakened these formid- 
able atoms to a realization of their powers of 
evil. The dreaded Spirillum tick has begun to 
infest the roads like a tiny footpad, and scarcely 
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nance under the turban, as he stands erect 
beside his rifle on guard over British interests 
six thousand miles from the I’lmjab, impresses 
the eye and the imagination with an added 
force. He is a picked volunteer from all 
the Sikh regiments, who delights in Uganda, 
thrives under its, to him, milder sun, lives on 
nothing, saves his doubled pay, and returns 
to India enriched and proud of his service 
across the sea. If at any time considerations 
of extxjnse, or the desire to obtain a complete 
homogeneity in the military forces of the 
Pn^tectorate, should lead to the disbandment 
or withdrawal of these two companies, those 


any precautions avail with certainty against him* 
This tick is a dirty, drab-coloured creature 
the size and shape of a small sejuashed |>ea. 
When he bites an infected person he does 
not contract the Si)irillum fever himself, nor 
does he transmit it directly to other persons. 
By a peculiarly malevolent provision of Nature 
this power is excrcuyed not by him but by his 
descendants, who are numbered in hundreds. 
So the poison s[)reads in an incalculable pro- 
gression. Although this fever is not fatal, it 
is exceptionally painful in its course and dis- 
tressing in its consequences. There are five 
or six separate and successive attacks of fever, 
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in which the temperature of the victim may 
rise evL*n to 107 degrees ; and afterwards the 
eyes and hearing are temj)()rarily affectcxl by 
a kind of lacial paralysis. Road after road 
has been declared infected by this scourge, 
and officer after (jffi('er struck down as he 
moves on duty from y)la('e to place. The 
only sure preventive seems to be the de.struc- 
tion of all old gras.s-huts and camping grounds, 
and the erection along the roads of a regular 
.system of stone-built, j)roperly- maintained 
and disinfected rest houses, in which the 
traveller may take refuge from the lurking 
peril. And this will have to be done. 

Ibit a far more terrible shadow darkens 
the Uganda Protectorate. In July, 1901, a 
doctor of the C'hurch Missionary Society 
Hospital at Kampala noticed eight cases of 
a mysterious di.sease. .Si.x months later he 
rey)orted that over two hundred natives had 
died of it in the Island of Buvuma, and 
that thousands appeared to be infected. 
Hie pestilence swiftly spread through all the 
districts of the lake shore, and the mortality 
was appalling. No one could tell where it 
had come from or what it was caused by. 
It resisted every kind of treatment and 
ayipeared to be universally fatal. Scientific 
in(]uiries of various kinds were immediately 
set on foot, but for a long time no re.sults 
were obtained, and meanwhile the di.sea.se 
ran along the coasts and islands of the great 
lake like fire in a high wind. By the middle 
of 1902 the reported deaths from Trypano- 


somiasis^ or “ sleeyiing sickness ” as it has 
('ome to be called, numbered over thirty 
thou.sand. It was still sjireading rapidly 
upon all .side.s, and no clue whatever to its 
treatment or prevention had been obtained. 
It seemed ('ertain that the entire population 
of the districts affected wiis doomed. 

On April 2tSth, 1903, ("olonel Bruce, whose 
services had bc'en obtained for the investiga- 
tion of “sleeping sickness through the instru- 
mentality of the Royal Society, announced 
that he considered the di.sease to be due to a 
kind of tryf)anosomc, convened horn one 
perso/i to another by the bile of a species of 
tsetse lly called Glossina palpalis. His theory 
was .strongly supported by the fact that the 
di.sease appeared to be confined to the 
localities infested by the fly. The fly-belt 
also ('ould be defined with ])recision, and was 
rarely found to extend more than a mile or 
two from water. The news that Europeans 
could no longer consider them. selves immune 
from the infection cau.sed, as might be 
imagined, much consternation in the white 
community. Nearly everybody had been 
bitten by t.set.ses at one lime or another, but 
whether by this [)articular species when 
actually infected remained in suspense. 
Moreover, tsetse flies abounded in such 
numbers on all parts of the lake shore that 
their w'hole.sale destruction seemed quite im- 
possible. What then ? 

For a time Colonel Bruce’s discovery 
almost paralyzed all preventive and restrictive 
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measures. The scourge fell unchecked. By 
the end of 1903 the reported deaths num- 
bered over ninety thousand, and the lake 
shores were becoming fast depo})ulated. 
Wliole villages were completely exterminated, 
and great tracts in Usoga, which had formerly 
been tamed for their high state of cultivation, 
relapsed into forests. The weakness of the 
victims and the terror or apathy of the sur- 
vivors permitted a sudden increase in 
the number of leopards, and these fierce 
animals preyed with daring and impunity 
upon the living, the dying, and the dead. 

Further investigations, which were anxiously 
pushed on in many directions, revealed the 
existence of the tsetse fly over widespread 
areas. In the interior of Usoga, on the banks 
of many rivers, in swamps on the shores of the 
Albert Lake and J.ake Albert Pklward, these 
swarming emissaries of death were found to be 
awaiting their message. All that was needed to 


Any decrease in the mortality in any 
district up to the present time is due, not 
to any diminution in the virulence of the 
disease, but simply to the reduction of 
possible victims, owing to the extermination 
of the inhabitants. Buvuma, a few years 
ago one of the most prosperous of all the 
islands, contains fewer than fourteen thousand 
out of thirty thousand. Some of the islands 
in the Sesse group have lost every soul, while 
in others a few moribund natives, crawling 
about in the last stages of the disease, arc all 
that are left to represent a once teeming 
population. 

“ It might have been expected,” writes 
Mr. Hesketh Bell, the Governor of Uganda, 
to whom I am indebted for much valuable 
information on this subject, “that, even 
though riic negroes showed inability to grasp 
the theory of the transmission of disease by 
the agency of insects, the undeniable deadli- 
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arm them wath their fatal power was the arrival 
of some person infected with the microbe. 
The Albert shores and several parts of the 
Upper Nile soon became new centres of pesti- 
lence. "I'housands of deaths occurred in Un- 
yoro. By the end of 1905 considerably more 
than two hundred thousand persons had 
perished in the plague-stricken regions, out 
of a populatiofi in those regions which could 
not have exceeded three hundred thousand. 


ness of the countries bordering on the lake 
shore would have induced them to flee from 
the stricken land and to have .sought in 
the healthier districts inland a refuge from 
the pestilence that was slaying them by 
thousands. An extraordinary fatalism, how- 
ever, seems to have paralyzed the natives, 
and, while deploring the sadness of their fate, 
they appear to have accepted death almost 
with apathy.” 
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The police of science, although arrived 
late on the scene of the tragedy, were now 
following many converging clues. Thera- 
peutic investigation into the treatment and 
origin of the disease, entomological examina- 
tion of the resorts, liabits, dangers, and life- 
history of the fly, and administrative measures 
of drastic authority are now being driven 
sternly forward. Knowledge has accumu- 
lated. Fighting the sleeping sickness is like 
laying a vampire. T\) make the spell work, 
five .separate conditions must be present -- 
water, bushes,, trees, the tsetse fly {Glossina 
palpalis)^ and one infected person. Remove 
any one of these and the curse is lifted. But 
let them all be conjoined, and the sure 
destruction of every human being in the 
district is only a matter of time. 

T'he Government of Uganda is now pur 
suing a j)olicy based on the appreciatiup of 
these facts. Wherever it is necessary to 
come to the lake shores, as at Entebbe 
Munyonyo, Ripon Falls, h'ajao, etc., the 
t.set.se fly is banished or eliminated by cut- 
ting down the trees, clearing away the bush, 
and planting in its place the vigorous, rapid 
growing atronella grass, which, oiK'e firmly 
established, holds its own against invading 
vegetation. Wherever it is not possible to 
clear the shores of tsetse flie.s, they must 
be cleared of inhabitants. And the extra 
ordinary operation of moving entire poi)U- 
lations from their old homes to new places 
— often against their will — has been actually 
accomplished within the last year by a 
combined dead -lift effort of these three 
tremendous forces of Government which 
regulate from such different points of view 
the lives and liberties of the lla^anda. 

\V does, woV UdVow vWv Wve \v\ke. \sV\oTes, \m\\\ 
\\a\e Vo \ie aXiandoneOL ior ever. In a very 
, short time — some say two days, sonre eleven 
hours- -the infected tsetse is free from poison 
and can no longer communicate it ; and once 
the disease has been eradicated from the 
population, healthy people might return and 
be bitten with impunity. Nor, on the other 
hand, can we hope, unless some cure capable 
of being applied on a large scale can 
be fierfected, that the * mortality in the 
immediate future will .sensibly diminish. For 
there are many thousands of persons still 
affected, and for these segregation, nursing, 
and compassion comprise the present re- 
sources of civilization. 

One thing is, however, above all things 
important. Ihere must be no losing heart. 
At any moment the researches which are being 


conducted in so many laboratories, and in 
which Professor Koch has taken a leading 
part, may produce an absolute therapeutic 
remedy. By the ad m inis 1 rati ve measures now 
vigorously enforced it is believed that the 
fatal contact between infected persons and 
uninfected flies, between infected flies and 
uninfected persons, will have been effectively 
broken. We cannot fail to learn more of the 
tsetse. The humble black horse-fly, indis- 
tinguishable to the casual observer from 
harmless types, except that his wings are 
folded neatly like a pair of shut scissors, 
instead of splaying out on either side of his 
back, is now under a bright, searching, and 
pitiless eye. Who are his enemies ? What* 
arc his dangers ? What conditions are 
essential to his existence ? What conditions 
are fatal or inimical? International Com- 
missions discuss him round green tables, 
grave men ])eer patiently' at him through 
micrc)sco[)es, active officers scour Ontral 
Africa to plot him out on charts. A fine- 
spun net is being woven remorseU‘Ssly around 
him. And may not man find allies in this 
strange implacable warfirre ? T'here are fishes 
which destroy mos(]uitoe.s, there are bird.s 
which prey uf)on flies, there are plants whose 
scent or presence is abhorrent or injurious to 
particular forms of insect life. In what 
{)laces and for how long will the tsetse 
continue to fly as he is wont over the 
smooth, gleaming water, just above the reeds 
and bu.shcs, just below the br.inches of the 
o\ (Thanking trees ? G/ossi/^a palpahs contra 
mundum J 

I have not sought to conceal the perils in 
describing the riches and the beauties of 
Uganda. T’he harsh contrasts of the land, 
\Vs woXAe \so\euV\wV\v\ev,, \v?» \V\detww, Onseases, 
\Vs k-A'uwdVvy aWke of Wfe and death, arc 
capable of being iUustrated V)y many more 
facts and examples than I can here set down. 
But what an obligation, what a sacred duty 
is imposed upon Great Britain to enter the 
lists in person and to shield thi.s trustful, 
docile, intelligent Baganda race from dangers 
which, whatever their cause, have synchro- 
ni/x*d with our arrival in their midst ! And, 
meanwhile, let us be sure that order and 
science will conquer, and that in the end 
John Bull will be really master in his 
curious garden of sunshine and deadly 
nightshade. 




( To be continued.) 








CHAPTER XV I L 
OAN HARll.EY’S letter to 
her father was not so easy 
to write as she had imagined. 
She tore up draft after draft, 
and at \ast, in despair, wrote 
him a brief and dutiful 


epistle, informing him that she had changed 
her name to Trimblett. She added — in a 
postscript — that she expected he would be 
surprised ; and, having finished her task, sat 
trying to decide whether to commit it to the 
post or the flames. 

It was a question that occupied her all the 
evening, and the following morning found 
her still undecided. It was not until the 
afternoon, when a letter came from Captain 
Trimblett, declining in violent terms and at 
great length to be a party to her scheme, 
that she made up her mind. The informa- 
tion that he had been recalled to Salthaven 
on the day following only served to strengthen 
her resolution, and it was with a feeling of 
almost pious thankfulness that she realized 
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the advantages of such an arrangement. She 
went out and posted her letter to her father, 
and then, with a mind at ease, wrote a nice 
letter to Captain Trimblett, full of apologies 
for her precipitancy^ and regretting that he 
had not informed her before of what she 
called his change of mind. She added that, 
after mature deliberation, she had decided 
not to return to Salthaven until after he had 
sailed. 

Captain Trimblett got the letter next 
morning and, hurrying off to the nearest 
post-office, filled up a telegraph-form with a 
few incisive words dashed off at white heat. 
He destroyed six forms before he had arrived 
at what he considered a happy mean 
between strength and propriety, and then at 
the lady clerk’s earnest request altered one of 
the words of the seventh. A few hours later 
he was on his way to Salthaven. 

It was late when he arrived and the office 
of Vyner and Son was closed. He went on 
to Laurel Lodge, and, after knocking and 
ringing for some time in vain, walked back 

in the United States of America. 
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to the town and went on board his ship. The 
new crew had not yet been signed on, and 
Mr. Walters, the only man aboard, was cut 
short in his expressions of pleasure at the 
captain’s return and sent ashore for pro- 
visions. 

“ rime you went to sea again,” said the 
captain a little later as the boatswain went on 
his hands and knees to recover the j)ieces of 
a plate he had dropped. 

“ I wish rd gone a month ago, sir,” said 
Mr. Walters. “Shore’s no place for a 
sailorman.” 

The captain grunted, and turning suddenly 
surprised the eye of Mr. Walters fixed ui)on 
him with an odd, puzzled expression that 
he had noticed before that evening. Mr. 
Walters, caught in the act, ducked from 
sight, and recovered a crumb that was trying 
to pass itself off as a piece of china. 

“ What are you staring at me for?” 
demanded the cajitain. 

“ Me, sir ? ” said the boatswain. “ I wasn’t 
staring, sir.” 

He ro.se with his hands full of pieces and 
retreated to the door. Almost again.st his 
will he stole another glance at the captain 
and blinked hastily at the gaze that met his 
own. 

“If I’ve got a smut on my nose ” 

began the captain, ferociously. 

“No, .sir,” said Mr. Walters, disappearing. 

“ Come here ! ” roared the other. 

'fhe boatswain came back reluctantly. 

“ If I catch you making those faces at me 
again,” said the captain, whom the events of 
the last day or two had reduced to a state of 
chronic ill-temper, “I’ll— I’ll ” 

“Ye.ssir,” said Mr. Walters, cheerfully. 

“ I ” He disappeared again, but his voice 

came floating down the companion-ladder. 
“1 ’ope — you’ll accept — my good— wishes.” 

Captain Trimblett started as though he 
had been stung, and his temperature rose 
to as near boiling-point as science and the 
human meclianism will allow. 'Fwice he 
opened his mouth to bellow the boatswain 
back again, and twice his courage failed him. 
He .sat a picture of wrathful consternation 
until, his gaze falling on a bottle of beer, he 
emptied it with great rapidity, and i)u.shing 
his plate away and lighting his pipe sat trying 
to read a harmless meaning into Mr. Walters’s 
infernal congratulations. 

He rose early next morning and .set off for 
Laurel Lodge, a prey to gloom, which the 
furtive glances of Mr. Walters had done 
nothing to dissipate. Hartley was still in 
his bedroom when he arrived, but Rosa 


showed him into the dining-room, and, having 
placed a chair, sped lightly upstairs. 

“ I’ve told him,” she .said, returning in a 
breathless condition and smiling at him. 

Hie captain scowled at her. 

“And he says he’ll be down in a minute.” 

“ V"ery good,” said the captain, with a nod 
of dismissal. 

Miss Jelks went as far as the sideboard, 
and, taking out a tablecloth, proceed^ to 
spread the table, regaVuing the cajitain with 
unaffected interest as she worked. 

“He ain’t been very well the last day or 
two,” she said, blandly. 

1'he captain ignored her. 

“Seems to have something on his mind,” 
continued Miss Jelks, with a toss of her head, 
as she placed the sugar-bowl and other 
articles on the table. 

'I'lic captain regarded her steadily for a 
moment, and then, turning, took up a news- 
paper. 

“ 1 should think he never was what you’d 
call a strong man,” murmured Miss Jelks. 
“ He ain’t got the look of it.” 

The captain’s temper got the better of him. 
“ Who are you talking about ? ” he demanded, 
turning shar})ly. 

Miss J elks’s eyes shone, but there was no 
hurry, and she smoothed down a corner of 
the tablecloth before replying. 

“ Your father-in-law, sir,” she said, with a 
faint air of surprise. 

Captain 'Trimblett turned hastily to his 
[)aper again, but despite his utmost efforts a 
faint wheezing noise esca^ied him and fell 
like .soft music on the ears of Miss Jelks. In 
the hoi)e that it might he repeated, or that 
manifestations more gratifying still miglU be 
vouchsafed to her, she lingefed over her task 
and coughed in an aggressive fashion at 
intervals. 

She was still busy when Hartley came 
downstairs, and, stopping for a moment at 
the doorway, stood regarding the cai)tain with 
a look of timid disapproval. 'The latter rose 
and, with a significant glance in the direction 
of Rosa, shook hands and made a remark 
about the weather. 

“When did you return?” inquired Hartley, 
trying to speak easily. 

“ I.ast night,” said the other. “ I came on 
here, but you were out.” 

Hartley nodded, and they sat eyeing each 
other uneasily and waiting for the industrious 
Rosa to go. The captain got tired first, and 
throwing open the French windows slipped 
out into the garden and motioned to Hartley 
to follow. 
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“ Joan wrote to you,” he said, abruptly, as 
soon as they were out of earshot. 

“Yes,” said the other, stiffly. 

“ Understand, it wasn’t my fault,” said the 
.captain, warmly. “I wash my hands of it. 
I told her not to. 

“ Indeed ! ” said Hartley, with a faint 
attempt at sarcasm. “ It was no concern 
of mine, of course.” 

Tkt captain turned on him sharply, and 
for a moment scathing words hung trembling 
on his lips. He controlled himself by an effort. 

“ She wrote to you,” he said, slowly, “ and 
instead of waiting to see me, or communi- 
cating with me, you spread the news all over 
the place.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” said Hartley. “As 
a matter of fact, it’s not a thing I am anxious 
to talk about. Up to the present I have 
only told Rosa.” 

“Only!” repeated the choking captain. 
“ Only 1 Only told Rosa 1 Where wiis the 
town-crier? U’hat in the name of common 
sense did you want to tell her for ? ” 

“She would have to be told sooner or 
later,” said Hartley, staring at him, “and it 
seemed to me better to tell her before Joan 
came home. I thought Joan would prefer 
it ; and if you had heard Rosa’s comments I 
think that you’d agree I was right.” 

The captain scarcely listened. “ Well, 
it’s all over Salthaven by now,” he said, 
resignedly. 

He seated himself on the bench with his 
hands hanging loosely between his knees, 
and tried to think. In any case he saw him- 
self held up to ridicule, and he had a strong 
feeling that to tell the truth now would })re- 
cipitate a crisis between Vayner and his chief 
clerk. The former would probably make a 
fairly accurate guess at the circumstances 
responsible for the rumour, and act accord- 
ingly. He glanced at Hartley standing awk- 
wardly before him, and, not without a sen.se 
•of self-sacrifice, resolved to accept the 
situation. 

“ Yes ; Ro.sa had to be told,” he said, 
philosophically. “ Fate again ; you can’t 
avoid it.” 

Hartley took a turn or two up and dowm 
the path. 

“The news came on me like a — like a 
thunderbolt,” he said, pausing in front of the 
captain. “I hadn’t the slightest idea of 
such a thing, and if I say what I think ” 

“ Don’t ! ” interrupted the captain, warmly. 
“ What’s the good ? ” 

“ When w^ere you married ? ” inquired the 
other. “ Where were you married ? ” 


“ Joan made all the arrangements,” said the 
captain, rising hastily. “ Ask her.” 

“ But ” said the astonished Hartley. 

“Ask her,” repeated the captain, walking 
towards the house and flinging the words 
over his shoulder. “ I’m sick of it.” 

He led the way into the dining-room and, 
at the other’s invitation, took a seat at the 
l)reak fast-table, and sat wondering darkly 
hovv he was to get through the two days 
before he sailed. Hartley, ill at ease, poured 
him out a cup of coffee and called his atten- 
tion to the bacon-dish. 

“ I can’t help thinking,” he said, as the 
captain helped himself and then pushed the 
dish towards him~“ I can’t help thinking 
that there is something behind all this ; that 
there is some reason for it that 1 don’t quite 
understand.” 

The captain started. “Never mind,” he 
said, w'ith gruff kindness. 

“ But 1 do mind,” persisted the other. “ I 
have got an idea that it has been done for 
the benefit —if you can call it that — of a third 
person.” 

'I'he captain eyed him with benevolent 
concern. “ Nonsense,” he .said, uneasily. 
“Nothing of the kind. We never thought of 
you.” 

“ I w'asn’t thinking of myself,” said Hartley, 
staring; “but 1 know that Joan was uneasy 
about you, although she pretended to laugh 
at it. I feel sure in my owm mind that she 
has done this to save you from Mrs. Chinnery. 
If it hadn’t ” 

He stopped suddenly as the captain, 
uttering a strange gasping noise, rose and 
stood over him. For a second or two the 
captain stood struggling for speech, then, 
stepping back wu’th a suddenness that over- 
turned his chair, he grabbed his cap from 
the sideboard and dashed out of the house. 
The amazed Mr. Hartley ran to the window 
and, with some uneasiness, saw his old 
friend pelting along at the rate of a good six 
miles an hour. 

Breathing somewhat rapidly from his exer- 
tions, the captain moderated his pace after 
the first hundred yards, and went on his way 
in a state of mind pretty evenly divided 
betw'een w^ath and self-pity. He walked in 
thought with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
and glancing up, too late to avoid him, saw 
the harbour-rn aster approaching. 

Captain Trimblett, composing his features 
to something as near fiis normal expression 
as the time at his disposal w'ould allow, gave 
a brief nod and would have passed on. He 
found his way, however, blocked by sixteen 
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9 tone of harbour-master, while a big, red, 
clean-shaven face smiled at him reproachfully. 
“ How are you? ” said Trimblett, jerkily. 
The harbour-master, who was a man of 
few wordSy made no reply. He drew back a 


him almost with cordiality, and, for the 
second time in his experience, extended a 
big white hand for him to sliake. 

“ I have heard the news, captain,” he said, 
in extenuation. 



“‘c— CK !' HR SAID, WAfir.l'jHLY, AND DROVE A FOREFINGER KIKE A PETRIFIKl) SAUSAGE INTO IIIK OTIIFR’S RIBS.'* 


little and, regarding the captain with smiling 
interest, rolled his head slowly from side to 
side. 

^‘VVell! Well! Well! ” he said at last. 

Captain Trimblett drew himself up and 
regarded him with a glance the austerity of 
which would have made most men quail. It 
affected the harbour-master otherwise. 

“ C— ck 1 ” he said, waggishly, and drove a 
forefinger like a petrified saii.sage into the 
other’s ribs. The assault was almost painful, 
and, before the captain could recover, the 
harbour-master, having exhausted his stock 
of witticisms, both verbal and physical, 
passed on highly pleased with himself. 

It was only a sample of what the day 
held in store for the captain, and before it 
was half over he was reduced to a condition 
of r^ing impotence. The staff of Vyner 
and ^on turned on their stools as one man 
as he entered the room, and regarded him 
opened-eyed for the short time that he 
remained there. Mr. Vyner, senior, greeted 


Captain Trimblett bowed, and in response 
to an expression of good wishes for his future 
welfare managed to thank him. He made 
his escape as soon as possible, and, meeting 
Robert Vyner on the stairs, got a fleeting 
glance and a nod which just admitted the 
fact of his existence. 

The most popular man in Salthaven for 
the time being, he spent the best part of the 
day on board his ship, heedless of the fact 
that numerous acquaintances were scouring 
the town in quest of him. One or two hardy 
spirits even ventured on board, and, leaving 
with some haste, bemoaned as they went the 
change wrought by matrimony in a hitherto 
amiable and civil-spoken mariner. 

The one drop of sweetne.ss in his cup was 
the news that Mrs. Chinnery was away from 
home for a few days, and after carefully recon- 
noitring from the bridge of the Indian Chief 
that evening he set off to visit his lodgings. 
He reached Tranquil Vale unmolested, and, 
entering the house with a rather exaggerated 
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air of unconcern, nodded to Mr. Truefitt, who 
was standing on the hearthrug smoking, and 
hung up his cap. Mr. Truefitt, after a short 
pause, shook hands with him. 

She's away," he said, in a deep voice. 

Sfie ^ Who ? ” faltered the captain. 

“Susanna," replied Mr. Imefitt, in a 
deeper voice still. 

The captain coughed and, selecting a chair 
with great care, slowly seated himself. 

“ She left you her best wishes,” continued 
Mr. Truefitt, still standing, and still regarding 
him with an air of severe disapproval. 

“ Much obliged,” murmured the captain. 

“ She would do it,” added Mr. Truefitt, 
crossing to the wdndow and staring out at 
the road with his back to the captain. “And 
she said something about a silver-plated 
butter-dish ; but in the circumstances I said 
‘No.’ Miss Willett thought so too.” 

“ How is Miss ^^'illelt ? ” inquired the 
captain, anxious to change the subject. 

“ All things considered, she’s better than 
might be expected,” replied Mr. Truefitt, 
darkly. 

(Captain Trimblctt said that he was glad 
to hear it, and, finding the silence becoming 
opf)ressive, inquired aflectionately concerning 
the health of Mrs. Willett, and learned to his 
discomfort that she was in the same enig- 
matical condition as her daughter. 

“ And my marriage is as far off as ever,” 
concluded Mr. Iruefitt, “Some people 
seem to be able to get married as often as 
they please, and others can’t get married at 
all.” 

“ It’s all fate,” said the captain, slowly ; 
“it’s all arranged for us.” 

Mr. 'ITuefitt turned and his colour rose. 

“ Your little affair was arranged for you, I 
suppose ? ” he said, sharply. 

“ It was,” said the cajitain, with startling 
vehemence. 

Mr. Truefitt, who was lighting his pipe, 
looked up at him from lowered brows, and 
then, crossing to the door, took his pipe down 
the garden to the summer-house. 

CHAPTER Xyill. 

“ This time to-morrow night,” said Mr. 
Walters, as he slowly paced a country lane 
with Miss' Jelks clinging to his arm, “ 1 shall 
be at sea.” 

Miss Jelks squeezed his arm and gave vent 
to a gentle sigh. “ Two years’ll soon slip 
away,” she remarked. “ It’s wonderful how 
time flies. How much is twice three hundred 
and sixty-five ? ” 

“And you mind you tehave yourself,” said 


the boatswain, hastily. “ Remember your 
promise, mind.” 

“ Of course I will,” said Rosa, carelessly. 

“You’ve promised not to ’ave your evening 
out till I come back,” the boatswain, ^reminded 
her; “week-days and Sundays both. And it 
oughtn’t to be no ’ardship to you. Gals 
wot’s going to be married don’t want to go 
gadding about.” 

“ Of course they don’t,” .said Rosa. “ 1 
shouldn’t enjoy being out without you neither. 
And I can get all the fresh air I want in the 
garden.” 

“ And cleaning the winders,” said the 
thoughtful boatswain. 

Miss Jelks, who held to a firm and con- 
venient belief in the likeness between 
promises and pie - crusts, smiled cheer- 
fully. 

“ Unless I happen to be sent on an errand 
1 sha’n’t put my nose outside the front gate,” 
she declared. 

“You’ve passed your word,” said Mr. 
Waiters, .slowly, “ and that’s good enough for 
me ; besides which IVc got a certain party 
wol’s promised to keep ’is eye on you and let 
me know if you don’t keep to it.” 

“ Eh ? ” said the startled Rosa. “ Who is 
it?” 

“Never you mind who it is,” said Mr. 
Walters, judicially. “ It’s better for you not 
to know, then you can’t dodge ’im. He can 
keep his eye on you, but there’s no necessity 
for you to keep your eye on ’im. I don’t 
mind wot he does.” 

Miss Jelks maintained her temper with 
some difficulty ; but the absolute necessity of 
discovering the identity of the person referred 
to by Mr. Walters, if she was to have any 
recreation at all dnring the next two years, 
helped her. 

“ He’ll have an easy job of it,” she said, 
at last, with a toss of her head. 

“That’s just wot I told ’im,” said the 
boatswain. “ He didn’t want to take the job 
on at first, but 1 p’inted out that if you behaved 
yourself and kept your promise he’d ’ave 
nothing to do ; and likewise, if you didn’t, it 
was only right as ’ow I should know. Besides 
which I gave ’im a couple o’ carved peach 
stones and a war-club that used to belong to 
a Sandwich Islander, and took me pretty near 
a week to make.” 

Miss Jelks looked up at him sideways. 
“ Be a bit of all right if he comes making tip 
to me himself,” she said, with a giggle^^ “I 
wonder whether he’d tell you that ? ” 

“He won’t do that,” said the boatswain, 
with a confident smile. “He’s much too 
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well - behaved, ^sides which he ain't old 
enough.” 

Miss Jelks tore her arm away. “You've 
never been and set that old-fashioned little 
shrimp Bassett on to watch me?” she said, 
shrilly. 

“ Never you mind who it is,” growled the 
discomfited boatswain. “ It’s got nothing to 
do with you. All you've got to know is this : 
any time 'e sees you out— this party I'm talk- 
ing of — he's going to log it. He calls it 


“ Me ? ” said the boatswain, regarding her 
with honest amazement. “ I don't want no 
watching. Men don't.” 

“ In — deed ! ” said Miss Jelks, “ and why 
not ? ” 

“They don't like it,” said Mr. Walters, 
simply. V 

Miss Jelks released her arm again, andNfor 



SHK DKKW THE RING FROM HER FINGER AND HANDED IT TO THE BOAISWAIN. 


keeping a dairy, but it comes to the same 
thing.” 

“ I know what I call it,” .said the offended 
maiden, “and if I catch that little horror 
spying on me he'll remember it.” 

“He can't s|)y on you if you ain’t out,” 
said the boatswain. “That’s wot I told 'im ; 
and when I said as you’d promised he saw as 
'ow it would be all right. I'm going to try 
and bring him 'ome a shark's tooth.” 

“ Goin' to make it ? inquired Rosa, with 
a sniff. “ And might I ask,” she inquired, 
as the amorous boatswain took her arm again, 
*• might I ask who is going to watch you ? ” 


some time they walked on opposite sides of 
the lane. Her temper rose rapidly, and at 
last, tearing off her glove, she drew the 
ring from her finger and handed it to the 
boatswain. 

“ There you are ! ” she exclaimed. .“ Take 
it!” 

Mr. Walters took it and, after a vain 
attempt to place it on his little finger, put 
it in his waistcoat -pocket and walked on 
whistling. 

“ We're not engaged now,” explained Rosa. 

“Aye, aye,” said the boatswain, cheerfully. 
“ Only walking out.” 
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“ Nothing of the kind,” said Rosa. “ I 
sha’n’t have nothing more to do with you. 
You’d better tell Bassett.” 

“What for? ” demanded the other. 

“What for?” repeated Rosa. “Why, 
there’s' no use him watching me now.” 

“Why not?” demanded Mr. Walters. 

Miss Jelks caught her breath impatiently. 
“Because it’s got nothing to do with you 
what I do now,” she said, sharply. “ I can 
go out with who I like.” 

“ Ho ! ” said the glaring Mr. Walters. 
“ Ho ! Can you ? So that’s your little 

game, is it ? Here ” He fumt)led in 

his pocket and, producing the ring, caught 
Miss* Jelk.s’s hand in a grip that made her 
wince, and proceeded to push it on her little 
•finger. “ Now you behave yourself, else next 
time I’ll take it back for good.” 

Miss Jelks remonstrated, but in vain. 
1'he boatswain passed his left arm about 
her waist, and when she became too fluent 
increased the pressure until she gasped for 
breath. Much impressed by these signs of 
affection she began to yield, and, leaning 
her head against his shoulder, voluntarily 
renewed her vows of seclusion. 

.She went down to the harbour next day 
to see him off, and stood watching with much 
interest the bustle on deck and the prominent 
share borne by her masterful admirer. To her 
thinking, Captain Trimblett, stiff and sturdy 
on the bridge, played but a secondary part. 
She sent the boatswain little signals of 
approval and regard, a proceeding w’hich was 
the cause of much subsequent trouble to a 
newly-joined A.B.- who misunderstood their 
destination. The warps were thrown off, a 
bell clanged in the engine-room, the screw 
revolved, and a gradually-widening piece of 
w’ater appeared between the steamer and the 
quay. Men on board suspended work for a 
moment for a last gaze ashore, and no fewer 
than six unfortunates responded ardently to 
the fluttering of her handkerchief. She stood 
watching until the steamer had disappeared 
round a bend in the river, and then, with a 
sense of desolation and a holiday feeling for 
which there was no outlet, walked slowly home. 

She broke her promise to the boatswain 
the following evening. For one thing, it was 
her “evening out,” and for another she felt 
that the sooner the Bassett nuisance was 
stopped, the better it would be for all con- 
cerned. If the youth failed to see her she 
was the gainer to the extent of an evening in 
the open air, and if he did not she had 
an idea that the emergency would not find 
her unprepared. 


She walked down to the town first and 
spent some time in front of the shop-windows. 
Tiring of this she proceeded to the harbour 
and inspected the shipping, and then with 
the feeling strong upon her that Bassett was, 
after all, to provide the major part of the 
evening’s entertainment, she walked slowly 
to the small street in which he lived, and 
taking up a position nearly opposite his house 
paced slowly to and fro with the air of one 
keeping an appointment. She was pleased 
to observe, after a time, a slight movement of 
the curtains opposite, and, satisfied that she 
had attained her ends, walked off. The 
sound of a street door closing saved her the 
necessity of looking round. 

At first she strolled slowly through the 
.streets, but presently, increasing her pace, 
resolved to take the lad for a country walk. 
At Tranquil Vale she paused to tie up 
her boot-lace, and, satisfying herself that 
Bassett was still in pursuit, set off again. 

She w^ent on a couple of miles farther, until 
turning the sharp corner of a lane she took a 
seat on the trunk of a tree that lay by the 
side and waited for him to come up. She 
heard his footsteps coming nearer and nearer, 
and with a satisfied smile noted that he had 
quickened his pace. He came round the 
corner at the rate of over four miles an hour, 
and, coming suddenly upon her, was unable 
to repress a slight exclamation of surprise. 
'Fhe check was but momentary, and he was 
already passing on when the voice of Miss 
Jelks, uplifted in sorrow, brought him to a 
stand'^till. " 

“ Oh, Master Bassett,” she cried, “ I am 
surprised 1 I couldn’t have believed it of 
you.” 

Bassett, squeezing his hands together, stood 
eyeing her nervously. 

“And you so quiet, too,” continued Rosa ; 
“ but there, you quiet ones are alw^ays the 
worst.” 

The boy, peering at her through his 
spectacles, made no reply. 

“The idea of a boy your age falling in 
love with me,' said Rosa, modestly lowering 
her gaze. 

“ What! ” squeaked the astonished Bassett, 
hardly able to believe his ears, 

“Falling in love and dogging my foot- 
steps,” said Rosa, with relish, “ and standing 
there looking at me as though you could 
eat me,” 

“You must be mad,” .said Bassett, in a 
trembling voice. “ Stark staring mad.” 

“ Don’t make it worse,” said Rosa, kindly* 
“ I suppose you can’t help it, and ought to 
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be pitied for it really. Now I know why it with me ? ” demanded Rosa, springing up 
was you winked at me when you came to the suddenly. 

house the other day.'’ “I do,” said Bassett, blushing hotly. 

Winked ! gasped the horrified youth. “Then what did you follow me all round 
Me / the town for, and then down here?” 

“ I thought it was weakness of sight at the Bassett, who was under a pledge of secrecy 
time,” said the girl, “but I see my mistake to* the boatswain, and, moreover, had^ his 
now. I am sorry for you, but it can never own ideas as to the reception the truth might 
be. I am another’s.” meet with, preserved an agonized silence. 

Bassett, utterly bereft of sj)eech, stood eye- “ It’s no good,” said Rosa, eyeing him 
ing her helplessly. mournfully. “You can’t deceive me. You 

are head over heels, and the kindest thing I 
J can do is to be cruel to you — for your own 

sake.” 

y V ( ' She sprang forward suddenly and, before 



“ ‘ IT’S TO MAKE VOU LEAVE OEE LOVIN(. ME,’ SHE EXPLAINED.’' 


“ Don’t stand there making those sheep’s the astounded youth could dodge, dealt him 
eyes at me,” said Rosa. “Try and forget a sharp box on the ear. As he reeled under 

me. Was it love at first sight, or did it come the blow she boxed the other, 

on gradual like ? ** It’s to make you leave off loving me,” 

Bassett, moistening his tongue, shook his she explained; “and if I ever catch you 
^■*^*^^* following me again you’ll get some more ; 

“Am I the first girl you ever loved?” besides which I shall tell your mother,” 
inquired Rosa, softly. She picked up her parasol from the trunk, 

“No,” said the boy. “I mean —I have and after standing regarding him for a 

never been in — love. I don’t know what moment with an air of offended maidenhood, 

you are talking about.” walked back to the town, Bassett, after a 

“ Do you mean to say you are not in love long interval, returned by another road* 


{To be continued/) 




N de{)icling the beauty of 
childhood the photographer 
[)r()bal.)]y enjoys a greater 
advantage over the painter 
than in any other branch of 
jjortraitiire. “ \'ou iiave to 
shoot as it flies,” said Mr. Arthur Hacker, 
A. R.A., on one occasion, in reference to the 
constant movement, the ever-varying charm 
of a child, and “to shexg as it flies” the 
camera is a far easier instrument to handle 
than the brusli. Few children can stand the 
strain of even a short sitting without losing 
some of their freshness and spontaneity, and 
no amount of sympathetic understanding or 
manual c[uickness on the part of a j)ainter will 
always overcome the diffitailly. 'riuis it comes 
about that a photograph, in comparison with 
a painting, will often gain in animation wliat 
it loses in colour. I5ut, of course, there are 
photographs and photographs, and even with 
the prettiest models it is not every photo- 
grapher who knows how to make the b(\st 
use of his natural advantages. This much 
must be apparent to everyone who glances 
into shop windows where the photographs of 
children form so attractive a feature. 

How are these photographs regarded from 
the painters* standpoint ? Wliich are the 
types of childish beauty as rendered by the 
camera which most appeal to them ? We 
have submitted the question to a number of 
lady artists, who are so much more successful, 
as a rule, than their brothers of the brush in 
the portrayal of children, doubtless because 
they understand so much better their caprices 
and moods, and can more easily manage 
Vol. xxjct'i.—a. 


them as sitters. Every woman is a born 
connoisseur in the beauty of childhood, but 
a woman artist such as Mrs. Ferugini or 
Mme. (’an/iani, so much of whose studio life 
has bt'cn spent in its rendering, is also a 
trained expert. 

To the work of contem[)orary photographers 
Mrs. Perugini does not feel very compli- 
mentary, judging by her opinion of a large 
number of exatnjfles submitted to her. “All 
the childr(‘n are affectedly posed,” she 
remarks, after carefully stud)'ing them, “ and 
there is a distressing air of self-consciousness 
about them T do not like. One profile 
y)orU ' i of a kind, thoughtful-looking little 
girl is nice ; but, as tlie dear child is com- 
pletely disfigured by the vulgar and terrible 
little hat and veil she wears, her picture is 
scarc'ely [iresentable. ” 

Eventually Mrs. Perugini made an excep- 
tion in favour of “Springtime,*^ the little 
dark-featured maiden with the garland of 
flowers, reproduced on page 67, although 
of opinion that the photographer had not 
succeeded in making the pretty face very 
interesting. 

In passing judgment upon the same 
collection of photographs Mme. Canziani, 
whose pictures of childhood, though of 
a different type, are as warmly admired 
as those of Mrs. Perugini, was much 
more favourable. She found at least three 
worthy of her commendation. “As a type 
of pure childish beauty, with holy expression 
and perfect features, I prefer ‘Somebody's 
Sailor- Boy,* though why the white of the 
eye in the shadow side of the face should 
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be so vefy white I fail to see. It goes far to 
spoil the beauty of the head, and I wonder 
whether the photographer has indiscreetly 
‘ touched it up/ Of the others I don^t think 
much. Those that are pretty are spoilt by 
artificial posing and affectation, or by the 
indiscreet touching-up of the f)hotographer.” 

Miss Edith Scannell, who lias been 
exhibiting pictures of children at the Royal 
Academy for many years past, selected the 
photograph which she considered “the most 
simple and childlike.” 

“It reminds me,” she declared, “of the 
lines by Jean Ingelow:-- 

The sw(H‘t thing smiled, 

Bui did nol speuk ; 

A dimple came in either cheek, 

And all my heart went out lo her.'’ 

In Miss Scannell s opinion you must he 
fond of cliildren to he very successful either 
in photographing or painting them. “ 'I'he 
one thing you must not do,” she adds, “ is to 
pose them. AVatch them, and some charac- 
teristic attitude will give you a [licture twenty 
times prettier and more graceful than any you 
could have arranged.” 

Mrs. Ernest Normand (Henrietta Rae) 
found so many charming conceptions of 
childhood among the.se photographs that 
she had some difficulty in chexxsing the 
one which best expressed her ideal. “ I 
like this the best,” she said finally, taking 
up the photograph we reproduc'e, “ becaii.se 
there is a certain suggestion of wild Nature 
about its beauty, I don’t ('are at all for the 
drawing-room type of prettiness in children, 
such as finds most favour with artists at the 
Royal Academy. It is the gijKsy type, the 
wilful, perhaps even the naughty, children, 
which appeal to me most — althcxigh I might 
not say .so if I had to pairrt many of them. 
Still, as you know, I s[)eak a.s a mother who 
has brought up two boys, and therefore 1 
know something about children on the 
practical, as well as artistic, side.” 

Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, the i)aintcr of that 
charming idyll of childhood in the Tate 
Ciallery, “Love Locked Out,” made her 
choice because the face in the photograph 
was “ really childlike and natural.” But she 
explained that if it had come within the 
scheme of our article she would have pre- 
ferred to send us a plujtograph from a portrait 
she painted some years ago, when the child was 
kept quite unconscious cT the fact of posing. 

Miss Maude Goodman sent us the photo- 
grapli of a child which has more than once 
figured, we believe, in her own pictures, 
although not in one of those by which she is 


so widely known. Miss Goodman’s ‘‘most 
pleasing ” child was about three years of age 
when the photograph was taken. She is now 
about eight. 

“I think you will agree,” she says, “that, 
the expression is so very natural. I regret 
that the photograph cannot give an idea of 
the child’s colouring — golden liair, blue eyes, 
and rather brilliant complexion.” 

I have referred lo Miss Maude Goodman 
by the maiden name under which she first 
won fame as a painter of children, because it 
is by this name lliat she has continued to be 
known to the great public. But it is no 
.secret that she is known to her friends as 
Mrs. Scanes, the mother of children now 
grown uj) who, in their early years, were 
the models for some of the most successful 
pictures by which she has charmed so many 
thousands of child-lovcrs. 

Mrs. Jopling Rowe had at hand the photo- 
graph of a child which, lo her eyes, was the 
embodiment of an ideal. 

“ Is it necessary to say why T admire it ? ” 
she exclaims. “Analyzing a sentiment robs 
it of its flavour (1 have just been ordering 
dinnei, so forgive a culinary expression). A 
h'rench man’s remark always remains in my 
memory. He was standing in front of one of 
Whistler’s pictures. A friend asked him why 
he liked it? ‘Jene sais pas pourquoi,’ he 
answered ; * mais cela donne une emotion ’ 
(‘ I do not know why ; but it gives me an 
emotion ’). If anything ran make us feel 
emotional, what more do we want ? ” 

Mrs. Murray (>>okesley, who has painted 
some sweet children, although she is best 
known in the Royal Academy catalogues for 
her Egyptian subjects, had no difficulty in 
defining her preference for the photograph by 
which she is represented. 

“It rcpre.sents the higher -bred type of 
child beauty. The fac'e ex| nesses mind and 
feeling as well as charm of form and colour- 
ing. d'he figure ap[)ears lo he also perfectly 
formed, and therefore the {ihotograph as a 
whole fulfils my ideal of a beautiful child.” 

It is the children of tlie slums, rather than 
those of liigh breeding, that Lady Stanley — 
whom probably many readers still think of 
as Mi.ss Dorothy 'lennant — has chosen to 
depict, but she has shown a keen eye for the 
grace of childish form even when clothed in 
rags. For her ideal Lady Stanley referred 
me to a photograph taken by her friend, 
Mrs. Eveleen Myers, but she desired to let 
the picture sf)eak for itself, and had nothing to 
say by way of pointing out the qualities in the 
face which made so strong an appeal to her. 
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V. — The Monster of “ Partridge Creek.” 

By GEORGES DUPUY. 

[M. Georges Dupuy, the well ‘known French writer juicl traveller, who has made many explorations in the 
Polar regions, here relates a mt)sl extraordinary experience which befell him in the frozen steppes of Alaska. 
M. Dupuy, whose good faith is beyond question, takes full responsibility for his narrative, which is, it may be 
noted, however remarkable, in no way contradicted by known scientific facts. The drawings which acoompany 
this article have been made from sketches and descriptions supplied by M. Dupuy. j 


HE Story which follows is in 
no sense a romance. I wish, 
in the first jdace, to ask the 
readers of the following narra- 
tive to believe that I am in no 
way attempting to impose upon 
their credulity. Concerning the amazing 
spectacle I am about to describe, I report 
nothing but plain facts, however astounding 
and apparently incredible they may seem at 
first glance, precisely as they appeared to my 
own eyes - and I am possessed of excellent 
sight - and to those of my three companions 
— all three white men -without counting five 
Indians of the Klayakuk tribe, who have their 
camps on the shores of the River Stewart. 

The following are the names of the three 
ocular witnesses who are ready to testify to 
the truth of my assertions : the first is my 
hunting companion for many years, Mr. 

^ James Lewis Buttler, banker, of San 
Francisco ; the .second is Mr. Tom Leemore, 
miner, from McQuesten River, in the Yukon 
Territory ; and lastly, the Reverend Father 
Pierre Lavagneux, a Canadian Frenchman 
and iiissionary at the Indian village of 
Armstrong Creek, not far from McQuesten. 

In the course of ten years' rambling in the 
four quarters of the world it has been my lot 
to witness a great number of amazing spec- 
tacles, and the strange experience of which I 
speak had become no more than a vivid 
recollection when, a few days ago — on 
January 24th, 1908 — the following letter 

reached me at Paris. It canie from Father 
lavagneux, who passes his life with his 
savage flock six hundred miles north west 
of the Klondike. I give it here word for 
word : — 

“ Armstrong Creek, 

“January ist, 1908. 

“ My Dear Son, — The ‘ trader ' of 
McQuesten has just stopped here with his 
train of dogs and sledges. He has had a 
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hard journey from Dawson, by Barlow, Flat 
Creek, and Dominion. I expect to receive 
by him in another fortnight fresh provisions 
and news of the outside world. To-day is 
the first day of the New Year, and I want 
this letter to express my affectionate wishes 
for your health and haj)piness. I hope it 
will give me the pleasure of receiving you 
under my humble roof, here, at the other end 
of the earth. I will not believe that you will 
let your old friend in the Great North leave 
his old carcass to the Indians (who will some 
day or other make his coffin out of branches) 
without .seeing him once more. 

“ I have received your book, the reading of 
which has given me the greatest pleasurt\ 
By the way, you are wrong in regard to that 
poor fellow, John Spitz. Alas 1 he is no 
longer mail carrier of the Duncan district. 
He died, poor fellow, at Eagle Camp, soon 
after you departed, not having survived the 
wound lie received from the ‘ bald- face,'* 
which you will remember. 

“ laiking of ferocious animals, will you 
believe me when I tell you that ten of my 
Indians and myself saw again, on Christmas 
Eve, that horrible beast of Partridge Creek 
passing like a whirlwind over the frozen 
surface of the river, breaking off with his 
hind feet enormous blocks of ice from the 
rough surface? His fur was covered with 
hoar frost, and his little eyes gleamed like 
fire in the twilight. The beast held in his 
jaws something which seemed to me to be 
a caribou. It was moving at the rate of 
more than ten miles an hour. The tempera- 
ture that day was forty-five degrees below 
zero. At the corner of the ‘cut-off' it 
disappeared. It is undoubtedly the same 
animal that we saw before. Accompanied 
by Chief Stineshane and two of his sons I 
followed the traces, which were exactly like 

* The bald or cinnamon bear — the brown bear of the Arctic 
regions. 
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THE MONSTER OF PARTRIDGE CREEKJ^ 


those which we all saw Leemore, Buttler, 
you, and I- in the mud of the ‘ rnoosedick.* 
Six times, on the snow, we were able to 
measure the impression of its enormous body, 
the same size as we found it before, almost 
to the twentieth of an inch. We followed 
them to Stewart, fully two miles, when the 
snow began to fall slightly and blotted out 
the traces.” 

It was on receipt of this letter that I 
decided to write the story of my own experi- 


n 

my coffee one afternoon in the veranda of 
Father Lavagneux’s cabin when all at once I 
heard someone whistle from the farther bank 
of the river. A bark canoe, paddled by two 
Indians, was coming up the river in the 
shadow of the trees. Buttler was with them. 

My dear fellow,” he said, smiling as i 
met him, and endeavouring to hide his 
visible agitation, “I have something very 
strange to tell you. Do you know that pre- 
historic monsters still exist?” 

I broke out laughing, and together we 



cnce, which it recalled so vividly to mind, and 
of which it afforded a striking confirmation. 

The Story of My Friend Buttler. 

7'he station of McQuesten, that far-off corner 
of the strange country of the Yukon, where 
the eight months of winter arc so terrible but 
the short summer so marvellously beautiful, 
was on four occasions my chosen retreat 
during the eight years that I have known the 
North. A friend of mine in San f rancisco, 
Mr. Buttler, who had come to Dawson City 

in order to purchase gold-mining concessions, 

had promised to join me in order that we 
should go hunting together. I was taking 


returned by the little path which led to the 
Father’s house. When Buttler had taken off 
his muddy boots and was ensconced in a 
comfortable seat he began to recount his 
story as follows : — 

“ I^eaving Gravel Lake, where I arrived 
on Tuesday evening, my last stage was the 
mouth of Clear Creek, where I knew that 
you would send someone to meet me. 
Travelling was frightfully bad— forty miles of 
marshy country. At last, at nightfall, I 
descended a hill, and had the pleasure of 
seeing Grant’s cabin, which was lighted up. 
Grant was at home, and a good supper was 
waiting for me. Early the next morning 
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(yesterday) he came to tell me, in his reserved 
and silent manner, that three fine moose 
were feeding quietly behind the plateau of 
Partridge Creek, After swallowing a hasty 
mouthful all four of us— Grant, your two 
men, and 1 — started out from the hut. We 
made a wide defoitr. At the top of a hill, 
where we had hidden ourselves, all of us 
stretched full length on the ground, we per- 
ceived, a short distance off in the valley, 
near a ‘moose-lick,'* three enormous moose 


of the main imprint, and a little to the 
side, footprints five feet long by two and a 
half feet wide, the claws being mor-* than 
a foot long, the sharp points of which had 
buried themselves deeply in the mud. "I'here 
was also the print, apparently, of a heavy tail, 
ten feet long and sixteen inches wide at the 
point. 

“ We followed the tracks of the monster in 
the valley for five or six miles, and then, at 
the ravine of Partridge Creek - a place which 



moving slowly forward and quietly browsing 
on the moss and lichens. All at once they 
gave three simultaneous bounds, and, one of 
the males giving vent to the striking bellow 
which these animals utter only when they are 
hunted or mortally wounded, the three went 
off at a mad gallop towards the south. 

“ What had hay)pened ? 

“ We decided to approach the spot where 
the animals had taken fright so suddenly. 
Arriving at the ‘ moose-lick,’ a spot about 
sixty feet long and fifteen wide, we saw in 
the mud, and almost on a level with the 
water of the ‘lick,’ the fresh imprint of 
the body of a monstrous animal. Its belly 
had made an impression in the slime more 
than two feet deep, thirty feet long, and 
twelve feet wide. Four gigantic paws, also 
deeply impressed, had left at each end 

* A sulphui spring, rarely fieezing in the winter, where 
animals come to drink at all seasons. 


the miners call a guk'h they ct'ascd suddenly 
as if by enchantment.” 

How the Monster Appeared to Us. 

Thk next day, at five o’clock in the morning, 
Father Lavagneux, Puttier, Ivcemore, a neigh- 
bouring miner hastily summoned, my.self, and 
five men of the tiibe, crossed the River 
Stewart in two canoes. Neither of the first 
two guides, who were overcome with terror, 
nor the sergeant of the Mounttjd Police, who 
received our story with scei)ticism, nor the 
letter-carrier, would consent to accompany us. 

All day long we searched, without result, 
the valley of the little River McQuesten, the 
flats of Partridge Oeek, and the country 
between Barlow and the lofty, snow-covered 
mountains. 

At last, towards evening, tired out, after 
having toiled for a long time through the 
great marsh, we lighted a fire at the top of a 
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rocky ravine. The sun was setting. Lying 
by the fire we let our eyes wander over the 
glittering expanse of marsh which we had 
just traversed. 

'I'he tea was boiling and everyone was 
prepaiing to dip his tin cuj) into the pot, 
when suddenly a noise of rolling stones and 
a strange, harsh, and frightful roar made us 
all spring to our feet. 

The beast for which we had been look- 
ing - a black, gigantic form, the corners of 
his mouth filled with blood stained slime, 
his jaws munching something, 1 know not 
wdiat--was slowly and heavily climbing the 
opiiosite side of the ravine, making the large 
boulders roll into the valley as he went ! 

Slrut'k with terror, father Lavagneux, 
T.eemore, and myself tried to utter a cry of 
fright, but no sound issued from our parched 
throats. Unconsciously we had seized 
each other’s arms. 'The five Indians were 
(TOiK'hing down with their fat'es against 
the ground, trembling like leaves shaken 
by the wind. Iluttler was already rushing 
down the hill. 

“d'he dinosaurus 1- it is the dinosaurus 
of the Anait' drede ! ” muttered Father 
L a V ag n c u x , 


and never will be, in our minds the least doubt 
as to the reality of what we .saw. It was 
indeed a living creature, and not an illusion, 
w'hich w'e had before us. 

'file dinosaurus then turned his immense 
neck, but did not .seem to see us. His 
withers were at least eighteen feet above the 
ground. His entire body from the extremity 
of his yawning jaws — whi('h were surmounted 
by a horn like that of a rhinoceros -to the 
end of the tail must have measured at least 
fifty feet. His hide w\as like that of a wild 
boar, garnished wdth thick bristles, in colour 
a greyish - black. His belly was plastered 
with thick mud. 

At this moment Buttler returned to us. 
He told us that he thought the animal 
weighed about thirty tons. 

Suddenly the dinosaurus moved his jaws, 
visibly chewing some thick viscid kind of 
food, and we heard a sound like that of 
the crunching of small bones. Then, 
with a sudden movement, he raised himself 
on his hind legs, and giving utterance to a 
roar -a hollow, indescribable, frightful sound 
-- and wheeling round with surprising agility, 
with movements resembling those of a 

kangaroo, he 


w’ith chattering 
teeth. 

The monster 
had stopped 
scarcely twenty 
pac’cs from us, 
and, resting 
upon his huge 
belly, was star- 
ing, motionless, 
at the red sun, 
whii'h was bath- 
ing all the land- 
scape in a weird 
light. 

For a full ten 
minutes, riveted 
to the spot 
by some strange 
force which we 
could not over- 
come, did we 
contemplate this 
terrible appa- 
rition. 

We w' e r e , 
however, in full 
possession of all 
our senses, 
rhere was not, 



muskum. 


sjirang with a pro- 
digious bound 
into the ravine. 

On the 24th, 
Buttler and 
myself, having 
taken twe^ days* 
rest, started for 
Hawson ( 'ity, for 
the purpo.se of 
dcunanding from 
the (jovernor 
fifty armed men 
and mules. 

Here mv story 
ends. For a 
month we were 
the laughing- 
stock of the 
Golden C'ily, and 
the Daivson 
Daily Nugget 
y)uhlished an 
article about me, 
which was at the 
same time flatter- 
ing and satirical, 
entitled “A 
Rival of Poe.’* 





I. 

T was a cheap house in a 
suburb. 

A row of these houses, all 
alike, equally cramped, ecjually 
sordid, faced the scorching 
sun. 'I'he neighbourhood was 
one to break the heart of anyone shut in 
there from sea and heather and the sight of 
anything but dust that suggested summer 
— and in bitter irony the builder of 
these narrow prisons had dignified them 
with histori(' 
names. “Holy- 
rood," ‘‘Bal- 
moral," “ Inver- 
ary," “Windsor," 
read like a 
piteous joke 
painted up 
on the blistered 
doors. 

It was 
“ H o 1 y r o o d " 
that Mi.ss Cle- 
mentina McLean 
of Bargaly was 
trying to make 
her bed. 

She was young 
and slight and 
pretty, with pale 
gold hair like an 
aureole, and a 
wistful mouth 
that trembled a 
little, half in 
mirth, half in real 
despair, when 
she saw what a 
poor business 
she was making 
of it. 


She had tucked up her sleeves, poor child, 
in valiant imitation of a housemaid ; but her 
flimsy white skirt had a train and ^vas sadly 
unsuitable to the work she was gallantly 
attempting. And she was not jilaying at 
Cinderella. Her eyes were still dark and 
tragic with the catastrophe that had driven 
them, the McLeans of Bargaly — always since 
the beginning of Scotland in history the 
McLeans of Bargaly — landless and penniless 
into a strange, harsh world. 

It had been their grandfather’s fault at 
first, and after- 
wards their 
father’s. Ruin 
had been staved 
off with despe- 
rate expedients 
hidden from the 
children of the 
house, until at last 
the earthquake 
had befallen. 
When Peter 
McLean the 
younger lifted his 
inheritance he 
had nothing in 
his hands. 

And so there 
they were, the 
three of them — 
Peter and Cle- 
mentina, and 
Miss B ea u- 
champ, their Eng- 
lish aunt, making 
their brave effort 
to live a kind of 
life in a narrow 
brick house in a 
hot and airless 
street. 
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** Tm a poor sort of Cinderella/’ said 
Clementina, laughing, and caught her breath ; 
for in the real Cinderella story there had been 
a Prince, and in hers — alas ! 

Her hands shook suddenly and she dropped 
the ends of her counterpane and sat down, 
gazing into the quivering heat to which she 
had vainly flung up her window. A faint 
pink came into her cheek and then died away, 
leaving it paler. In this horrible little brick 
house there could be no secrets ; it was 
impossible to be deaf to the voices, terribly 
distinct, in the room below. 

Miss Beaurhamp was as usual lamenting 
their straitened lot and how hard it was to Ije 
careful. It was the chops, she said, [)Jain> 
lively, that killed her ; she had thought it 
would be so economical to live on chops. 
And Peter was asking — the girl could fancy 
him jerking u{) his red head and stammering 
his impatience- -why she would incessantly 
harp on their fallen fortunes. 

There was a perce{)tible pause, to give 
point ta the solemnity of her answer. 

“ 'Po point the moral. 1 must ask you to 
be civil to that man Smith.” 

1'he girl could hear Peter kicking a chair 
out of his way. 

“ Civil to him ? 'Phat bounder ! When 
I think that his father ” 

‘‘ Lent yours money ? It was most 
obliging.” 

“ Yes ; and then ” the boy’s voice 

choked. 

Wanted it back ? Naturally. And took 
Bargaly, My dear, Providence has settled 
things very nicely. Suppose this Smith was 
a middle-aged wretch with a family ! Instead 
of which he is quite possible. If I could 
only prevail upon you and Tina to see things 
in the proper light ” 

The girl upstairs felt her cheeks turn a 
bitter scarlet. 

“ The poor man worships her,” continued 
Miss Beauchamp, shrilly ; “ and he is so 
astoni.shingly rich ” 

“We are not for .sale.” 

Miss Beauchamp never permitted herself to 
notice irrelevant interruptions ; she pursued, 
louder. 

“ All my efforts,” she said, “ appear to go 
for nothing. Tina is so difficult to persuade, 
and you scowl at him openly and watch him 
like a tiger, Fve coughed myself hoarse, 
and you would not leave them alone/’ 

Then Clementina heard her brother’s voice 
moved out of all caution. 

“ Oh, I know what you want. You want 
me to persecute my sister, my only sister — 
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to taunt and reproach her and drive her into 
marrying this man Smith.” 

“1 never expect you,” broke in Miss 
Beauchamp, sharply, “to have the sense.” 

The house door shut with a bang that 
made the slight walls quiver, and the girl 
up.stairs smiled faintly. Peter was fiercely 
loyal to the family pride and to her, and he 
looked at this thing as others would look at 
it. Friendless but stanch, fighting a hard, 
unfamiliar battle, his soul took fire at the 
shameful idea of buying peace. Had she 
called herself Cinderella ? Ah, if the Prince 
should come, in his pomp of money, she 
could not for very shame say “ Yes ” to what 
he should ask her. 

She leaned out suddenly as if she wanted 
air. How strange and heavy this heat was ; 
how threatening, like the sultry quiet before 
a storm ! How could one breathe here, 
wanting the summer winds, cool off the sea 
and fragrant off the heather ? Her heart 
cried out for Bargaly, for the wide sweep of 
the hills and the blue deepness of the water 
with its rush of little weaves at the Sound. 

He could wander unchecked in these dear 
places. All that was hi.s, and in her dreams 
it was haunted by him. Why should he 
trouble to fight her defiant coldness ? Why 
should he not choose another mistre.ss for the 
old castle at Bargaly? A rich woman, one 
like himself, since it was dangerous to tempt 
the poor. 

The thought hurt her. She caught her 
breath, sighing ; and then trembled all over 
becau.se she had seen him coming up the 
street. 

He had followed them ; he had found 
them out in this mean refu^ge where they 
had hidden themselves in exile. Clementina 
held on to the window-sill, fascinated, as she 
watched him looking up blankly from house 
to house. 

Mr. Smith was a big young man with short 
fair hair and ridiculously freckled ; he looked 
absurdly boyish for a man of thirty, and you 
noticed it when he smiled. He discovered 
the house and made a terrific noise on 
the knockeV, and as Clementina wondered 
nervously who would have to open it, aifie 
heard Miss Beauchamp rejoicing as she flew 
at him and dragged him in. 

It was a haughty Clementina who answered 
her aunt’s third, most impatient, call by 
coming down slowly and walking into the 
sitting-room like a Princess. 

Mr. Smith started up, and she was almost 
frightened at the eagerness in his face. Her 
heart fluUered as she honoured him with a 
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stiff and formal bow, Won't you shake 
hands with me ? ” he said, openly dis- 
appointed. 

The girl looked defiantly at Miss 
Beauchamp, who was signalling frantically to 
her to be polite, but let her little, limp hand 


“ Did Aunt Mary ask you to come ? ’ she 
said. 

She's awfully good to me,'' said Mr. 
Smith, not denying it. “ It — it used to 
comfort me to feel I had an advocate." 

“ Advocate — for the persecution ! " said 
Clementina, under her 



“ ‘ won't You shark hands, with mk?' hb said, ’ 


breath. 

He did not catch it ; he 
was looking at her in a 
despairing, adoring way, 
that would have softened 
any other woman but this 
desperate girl, who was ask- 
ing herself passionately 
whether he too thought she 
was sure to capitulate be- 
cause they were so poor 
and owed him money. His 
voice w^as not quite steady 
when he si)oke. 

Don’t look at me as if I 
was a dragon," he said. “ If 
you don’t want me to stay 
I’ll go. I don’t ask you if 
you care for me. I know 
you don’t." The girl turned 
her face from him suddenly 
as if he had struck her. “ But 
I’d like you to believe that 
if I’ve bothered you it’s been 
only because I loved you so. 
Can’t you understand ? ’’ 

He stopped, and hesi- 
tated. Clementina was very 
still ; he could catch the soft 
line of her cheek as she 
stood with her head turned 


lie a minute in his. She felt like a caught 
bird, and her heart rebelled at the dreadful 
promptness with which Miss Beauchamp 
deserted her and left her patently, purposely 
alone with him. Only anger lent her the 
courage to stay and brave it out. 

“ Why are you so unkind to me ? ’’ said 
Mr. Smith. 

She almost laughed in her nervousness. 
If she were to tell him why ! 

Unkind ? ’’ she repeated, haughtily. 

“ Yes," he said, gazing at her, this young, 
slight wisp of a thing whose lip was so 
disdainful. “ I’ve come a long way to 
see you. I’d have come before, but I didn’t 
dare to." 

Into Clementina’s mind flashed a recol- 
lection of Miss Beauchamp posting a letter 
obstinately in f)erson two nights ago. She 
trembled, hot all over. 


away ; and a wild hope seized 
him. His face lit up, and he stammered 
with eagerness. 

“If you could try ’’ - he said, unsteadily — 
“if you could try, my darling, I’d be very 
patient ; as patient as the old house at 
Bargaly looking for its mistress ! " 

She turned round, and her eyes were 
blazing. 

“Don’t!" she cried. “It’s yours, all 
yours. You can do what you like with it ; 
ruin it, burn it down to the ground. Only 
don’t dare to hold it out as a bribe. If I — 
loved you ” (bravely), “do you think I should 
care for anything in the world but you ? If 
I did not ’’ 

He moved quickly, but she looked at 
him so indignantly that he dropped his 
arms. 

“ Oh I ’’ she cried, “ You think badly of 
me ; you scorn me, or you would never dare 
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to insult me so. I would rather die than 
marry you,. Mr. Smith.' 

“That’s convincing,' he muttered, hope- 
lessly. “ You're very proud." 

“ Yes," said Clementina, slowly, “1 suppose 
Tm proud." 

There was a short silence. The young 
man was regarding her with a curious, search- 
ing look, as if to print her face on his 
memory for a long, long time. 

“Well," he said, at last, “I’m sOrry. I 
thought it was no good, but hope dies hard. 

1 only came over, you know, to say good 
bye." 

“To say good bye? "she repeated. The 
anger, that had supported her was leaving 
her, and she felt strange and weak. 

“ Yes," he said, carelessly, “ Fm going to 
Africa. A friend of mine, an explorer, is 
going out, and he and some others want to 
push into the interior." 

“Like- like those men who get mur- 
dered ? " said Clementina. 

“ In a mild way, yes. Old Tnrnham is 
cracked on wild beasts and cannibals, and 
likes to meet them on equal terms ; they 
nearly ale him up once or twice, but he can’t 
keep away, and the others are just as bad. 1 
was awfully lucky to get the chance. One 
man’s mother persuaded him to drop it, and 
'Furnham let me take his place." 

He spoke with an attempt at sprightliness, 
hardly noticing what he said, but Clementina 
shivered. 

“ Oh,'’ she said, “ but the danger " 

“ That’s half the fun," said Mr. Smith. 

And the savages — oh, the savages ! ” 

“ That’s the other half,” he said, cheerfully. 

“ Oh, we’re all fighting men. Fm the only 
one who’s green, and even 1 can shoot. You 
see, a chap must have some diversion, and if 
I don t come back " 

“If you don’t — come-back?" repeated 
Clementina ; her voice sounded queer to 
herself. 

“ Well, I was going to say you would be 
rid of me for good," said Mr, Smith, with his 
brave, boyish smile. He held out his hand 
and took hers and shook it ; she felt his 
touch in a dream. He was going. She 
would be released from his courtship, from 
the bitter consciousness that the McLeans 
had nothing to match his money but the 
pride of the dispossessed The girl who had 
fought against being driven into a marriage 
whose obvious expediency would deserve 
contempt felt strangely reckless. She made 
him a low curtsy “ Bon voyage ! ” she said. 

“ I hope you will find it — warm." 


And then she found herself staring at him 
in a mist of sudden tears. 

“ Oh, take care of yourself ! " she cried to 
him, with a sob. 

He started ; in a minute he had come 
back, and his arm was round her . 

“ Dearest,’' he said, in a glad, incredulous 
voice, “ do you care ? ’' 

She held on to him with ridiculous little 
clinging hands. 

“ Oh," she said, “ yes, yes, yes ! " 

For a moment there was silence, and then 
Clementina spoke. His arm had trembled 
as it held her, he had scarcely dared to 
touch her — only to kiss her hair. 

“ And you won’t leave me ? " she said. 
The man laughed softly. 

“ Leave you ? " he said. “ Why, you’re my 
girl now — mine to take care of and love and 
comfort ; mine always. Leave you ? No." 

And then Clementina too broke ‘into 
shaking, almost defiant, laughter. 

“ To think that I was afraid ! ” she said. 
“ Lei people judge me ; let them despise 
me ! As if I cared ! ” 

'Fhe queer reckles.sness in her voice 
puzzled him. 

“ Why, sweetheart," he said, “ who is going 
to judge you? Only, you heartless baby, 
Fd like to know why you half killed me with 
your unkindness.’’ 

“ Oh, I was a proud coward ! " sighed 
Clementina ; her eyes were still wistful, 
gazing up at him, “ You believe in me at 
least," she added, faltering; “jiw/ understand.” 

“Understand?” he said. “Oh, it's too 
wonderful yet, sweetheart ! " 

And then a sudden, childish terror seized 
her. These horrible explorers might hold 
him to his word. They might say he was 
bound in honour not to leave a gap in their 
ranks. 

When he said carelessly he supposed he 
would have to run up to town and explain, 
she clung to him nervously and implored 
him to telegraph. Fie laughed tenderly, 
holding her at arms' length. 

“ What ? ” he said. “ Dash their hopes to 
the ground before Fm quite sure of you? 
I’ve not asked Peter's permission yet ; he 
may tell me you are too precious " 

“ Don't I ” she said, shivering, “ Quick, 
quick ; don't lose a- minute. Tell them 
immediately that you cannot go.” 

“ Oh,” he submitted, gaily, “ Anything to 
oblige my Princess. If you'll kiss me to 
make it real, I'lf run out and send a wire," 

He stocid over her, dear and smiling, and 
the girl’s heart beat quickly as she lifted her 
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“ Dear child, I applaud your good sense ; 
the nmore so as I hardly dared to expect it. 
It is so difficult for a girl of your age to rise 
above sentiment. Yes, I am quite proud of 
my dear, wise niece.” 

“ Oh, don't touch me ! ” cried the girl, 
wildly, shaking off the approving hand. 
“ Don’t praise me — don’t dare to praise me. 
Oh, I’ve tried to hate him ; I’ve told myself 
he’s rich and Fm poor, and his father helped 
to ruin us, and people would always whisper 
that I married him for his money ; and I 
would rather die ! But when he said good- 
bye to me I couldn’t fight myself any longer 
, — I loved him so.” 

She stopped in her hurrying explanation 
and looked imploringly at her brother. 

“ Can’t you believe it ? ” she said. He 
shook his head. 

‘‘ Poor little girl,” he said, compassionately, 
“ it’s no good pretending.” 

“ But 1 tell you 1 love him.” 

“ Don’t be a little hypocrite,” said Peter, 
pity giving place in his voice to a sharp 
contempt. 

Clementina stood looking from one to the 
other, and her young face was pale. 

“ If you can think so ill of me,” she said, 
“you who have known me as a baby, what 
must he think ? What better right has he to 
believe in me ? Oh, I am so ashamed, I am 
so ashamed ! ” 

She left the room, and they heard her 
sobbing wildly as she fled u[)stairs. 

“You ■ thankless wretch ! ” said Miss 
Beauchamp, following to console. 

Peter tramped up and down restlessly, 
pulling at his straggling red moustache. It 
was a horrible position. In his prejudiced 
eyes it was unmistakable that Tina had suc- 
cumbed to their aunt’s worldly wisdom and 
incessant preaching of heartless prudence. 

The child must be rescued, but how was it 
to be done ? 

There was only one way. He must send 
the fellow about his business. He stalked 
out into the narrow passage as Miss Beau- 
champ, with an air of magnanimous import- 
ance, came down the stair. 

“ How is Tina? ” he asked, anxiously. 

“Oh, congratulate yourself,” said Miss 
Beauchamp, sharply. “ You have made her 
ill. She won’t let me soothe her, but lies on 
her bed crying. Anyone would suppose from 
the way you two go on that this Mr. Smith 
was a monster in human shape. When I 
think of the difficulty I’ve had in prevailing 
upon her and making her see him in the 
proper light And now she accuses me 
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of trying to wreck her life ! I think you are 
both mad.” 

“ Hush I ” said Peter, savagely. He had 
heard a swift step in the street, and before 
Mr. Smith reached the knocker he had flung 
the door open. 

Miss Beauchamp, thrust into the back- 
ground, saw him usher the visitor, with grim 
politeness, into the sitting-room and shut the 
door. She started to pursue them, but 
hesitated, wringing her hands in alarm. 
Would it be safe to warn Tina that mischief 
was going on, or would she cling pusillani- 
mously to her brother’s side ? 

Mr. Smith looked at the man of the house 
with an air of glad comprehension that 
missed the sinister silence in which he had 
let him in. 

“ Has she told you ? ” he said. “ Shake 
hands, will you, and wish us luck.” 

“ Sit down,” said Peter McLean ; but the 
lover was too excited. 

“ It is just as if the stars had fallen,” he 
said, his good-looking, freckled face broaden- 
ing into a smile. “ I’d made up my mind to 
clear out, you know. I thought it was no 
good haunting her ; I thought it was utterly 
hopeless.” 

“ Sit down,” said Peter. 

And then the young man realized that . 
something was wrong. 

“What is the matter?” he said. “I’ve 
been drivelling, but I’m so awfully happy, you 
see. What is it?” 

Peter looked at him grimly, with folded 
arms. 

“ I want a word with you before we are 
interrupted,” he said, significantly, “and I 
mean to have it. You are under the impres- 
sion that my sister has promised to marry 
you.” 

Mr. Smith stared at him, puzzled. 

“ I must ask you,” said Peter, slowly, “ to 
have the goodness to release her.” 

“ What do you mean, McLean ? Have 
you taken leave of your senses ? ” cried Mr.** 
Smith ; and then, suddenly, “ What have 
you done with Clementina ? ” 

Peter Mcl^an winced at the familiar con- 
fidence that spoke of his sister by her 
Christian name. 

“ My sister,” he said, loftily, “ is not fit to 
be present at this interview. I’m humbling 
myself for her .sake. I’m not exactly a 
diplomat, and I can’t fight you. But if you 
have any decent feeling you’ll let her go.” 

“ What on earth do you mean ? ” said Mr. 
Smith. 

“ Can’t you see that she has been driven 
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into it ? said Peter, bitterly. “ Told — Pm 
- putting it plainly, Mr. Smith — that it was her 
business to mend the family fortunes by 
sacrificing herself to a rich man she hated?” 

** What ? ” 

Clementina’s lover was breathing hard ; 
the amazed and happy look was wiped out 
of his face, and he spoke, stammering : — 
That’s a poor joke, McLean.” 

“ It’s no joke to us,” said Peter. “ Man, 
do you think it is a pleasure to tell you that ? 
The family honour is all we have left. Oh, 
don’t flatter yourself you can buy my sister.” 

It was at that moment — when iVIr. Smith 
was staring at Clementina’s champion, half 
incre d u 1 o u s, 
half stricken- 
that Miss Beau- 
champ, having 
recovered her 
presence of 
mind, sailed 
majestically into 
the room, 

** What has 
that wicked boy 
been saying ? ” 
she exclaimed. 

“Don’t b e- 
lieve it ! ” and 
then she lost 
her head and 
turned upon 
Peter with an 
i n ca u t i ously 
loud aside — 

“You wretch ! 

After your poor, 
good sister sacri- 
ficing herself for 
you ” 

“You hear 
that?” said 
Peter, sardoni- 
cally. 

“ I hear,” said 
Mr. Smith. 

There was a 
short pause. He 
looked round mechanically for his hat and 
straightened himself, moving to the door, 

“So I must go to Africa after all,” he said, 
bitterly. 


“ Africa ? ” shrieked Miss Beauchamp. 
“Oh, no, no, no! What shall I do? With 
Tina too upset to be reasonable ! Wait till 

I ask her to come down ” 

He stopped her, looking very big and 
boyish with that hurt look on his face, 
and a mouth that was sad and steady. 

“ Don’t,” he said, “ I’d rather not. You 
can tell her I won’t worry her any more. 
1 ell her I’d have died twice over to save her 
a minute’s pain. 1 was a fool, you know, but 
T thought she cared. Perhaps I’ll get over 

it out there. And if there’s fighting ” 

He broke off. A little eager figure was 
hurrying down the stair. At her cry he 

turned round 
and took a hasty 
step towards her 
in time to catch 
her as she threw 
herself into his 
arms. 

Over that 
precious, fair 
head he faced 
the other two 
like a soldier 
who had won 
back his flag. 

“My good- 
ness ! ” said M is$ 
Beauchamp. ‘ 
Peter was 
dumb with sur- 
prise, recognis* 
ing something 
that was too real, 
too passionate 
for pretence. 
He found his 
voice at last. 

“Tina,” he 
said, breath- 
lessly, “you 
don’t mean to 
say you love 
him?” 

C lementina 
lifted her head 
bravely from her lover’s breast. With his arm 
round her she was safe. 

“ Oh,” she said, laughing weakly, “ I love 
him better than all the world.” 



“oVfcR THAT PKKCIOUS FAIR HEAD HE FACED THE OTHER TWO.*’ 



verses in the 
Boer War the 
cry went forth, 
“ Crinoline is 
coming in/' 
I’he close of 
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Above are shown four other outlines— Note the line ol the “ polonaise ” 
for 1875 as compared with the close^d raping skirt of to-day. 

the American Civil War and the end of the wit) 


garments also tend to contract in width 
at the same time that ladies* skirts 
diminish. When length and slimness 
are conjoined a graceful result is usually 
obtained ; but it is otherwise when, as 
may be seen by the line for 1809, the 
skirt is short and made still shorter by 
a sort of overskirt, hardly more than an 
apron, which covers the upper portion 
of the garment. The outstanding 
feature of the skirt for 1820, as com- 
pared with the hoops and crinolines of 
both an earlier and a later day, is its 
extremely low suspension from the hips. 
It never went lower from the waist than 
in 1820 ; just as the high-water mark — 
if one may use the expression — of the 
waist-band was reached half a century 
earlier, in 1770. Ninety years afterwards 
the crinoline reached its amplest curves, 
but its progress upwards to the armpits 
was suddenly arrested, at least as far as 
the front was concerned, for the intro- 
duction of the “ polonaise about 1875 
threatened to elevate the back not much 
bek)w the fair wearers* shoulder-blades. 
This began the vogue of the bustle, or 
“ dress improver,’* which synchronized 
and followed the blessed era of the 


cotton crisis l)rought with it the announce- 
ment from the mysterious oracle of fashion 
that “Crinolines will no longer be 
worn.” In other words, it is the wind 
not of prosperity, but of adversity, 
which seems to inflate the skirt a la 


“Grecian bend.” 

For all that they are frequently joined, 


mode. Ready for any emergency, it 
would seem, are the skirts of the last 
two season.s. For while, with actual 
prosperity, they are apparently of the 
strictest tenuity, yet a closer examina- 
tion reveals innumerable copious folds 
and tucks that are ready for any tight- 
ness in the money market or national 
disaster. 

Look at the problem how you will, 
our only safety is in the “ pull-backs,** 
we think they were called, of 1875, The 
only objection comes from the ladies, 
who denounce what Miss Ellen Terry, 
in a letter to the presetit writer, called 
“ vulgarity of line,” and make no secret 
of their love for the full and flowing 
contours of the (Jreek. It is certainly 
moce irksome to move about in a tight 
skirt, even if it does indicate that the 
good times are with us in which the 
dressmaker can be paid. 

It has not escaped the notice of the 
observant, by the by, that men’s nether 
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more or less indisso- 
lubly, there is little real 
intimate relation be- 
tween the skirt and the 
blouse. The size of the 
blouse, or ** shirt,” is, 
of course, regulated by 
the length or brevity of 
the waist. In 1785 the 
waistline was low; in 
1810 it came, in the 
woman of fashion, just 
under the armpits, lead- 
ing a contemporary wit 
to remark that it was 
a pity the ladies pre- 
tended to have any 
waist at all, since by 
goin;? an inch or two 
higher the neck would 
serve both purposes ! 
l>ut you cannot suspend 
a silk sash from the 



The historical out- 
line and length of 
sleeves forms an inter- 
esting study. At the 
beginning of the last 
century the woman’s 
sleeve was tight and 
came only to the elbow. 
A decade later it was 
long and bnggy, while 
in 1811-12 it first at- 
tained the globularity 
of a balloon, and re- 
mained so, with inter- 
vals of partial deflation, 
until 1830. With the 
accession of Victoria 
the fashionable sleeve 
was long and close * 
fitting, and it was not 
until twenty years later 
that they began to 
bulge again. When they 
did they were gathered 



The line of sleeves expands and contracts — H.alloon slcrves 
appear and disappear at intervals. 


neck, to say nothing of leather belts with 
enormous buckles. Somewhere about 
1829 waist -line fell once more; but 
in the closing days of the crinoline it was 
approaching the armpits again. Six years 


The waM-linc rises or falls each in tightly at the Wl ist, 
season — It was ahsurtllv hich in • „ ...... .1 . 

i8ro.aud very low in’ 1Q02. m great contiast to the 
later varieties, which 
assume the most fantastic shapes at their 
extremities. In 1875 restricted sleeves were 
again decreed . because with the mountainous 
polonaise it would never do to have conspicu- 
ous .sleeves as well. Tight sleeves were the 
fashion in 1880, and so remained fornr-'*’ 
decade, when they began to hiih’- 
shoulder, and so led to the ba’ 

1893-97. In 1904, w'hile the'' 



ago long waists were the mode ; now they 
are tending to shortness again, with the 
advent of pseudo-Greek draperies. 

Vol, xxxvu— 12. 


* 

In hats, the greatest si/e was attained in 1787 and in 1907- 
the oddest shape in zSto. 
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A wide gulf separates the “ pork-pie " hat of i8oo fmnj the 
hefcalhcrcd picture-hat of tqu?. 

top, they were full below the elbow. We seem 
only to have left a season or two behind when 
the ladies appear determined to do without 
sleeves altogether for day wear ; hut fortunately, 
on the whole, we think, the new mode stopped 
short at the elbow. What fashion seems to 
be ever striving for is not only novelty, which 
is refreshing, but also the greatest good of the 
greatest number. In a rare of Katishas (the 
lady, you remember, who, though ])ossessed 
of a caricature of a face, had an elbow that 
people came miles to behold) the ladies 
forego all opaque arm drajiery with 
^"'Ut any style is short-lived which 
H to say flattering, merely to a 
•r a half-sleeve period it now 
era of close fitting sleeves 

dine of as, w hat a gulf 
of 1810 and the “ pork- 
. the mighty structures of 
dve not yet apf)roached the 
.e hat of 


In llie early ’sixties the poke-bonnet of 183s;, shown in the 
first diagram tin this page, was revivi-d. 

I'he styles in coiffure for a century are 
innumerable, but in the main the outline 
lasts a decade — sometimes two — before it is 
radically altered. 'I'he exception to this rule 
is in the last fifteen years or so, when the 
multiplicity of hairdressers and the increased 
attention given to the hair are responsible for 
the most ephemeral and fluctuating modes. 
The only style that has not been revived is 
the straight parting and ear-concealing tresses 
of the 'sixties. The 


covers a wide range of styles, none of which, 
we fear, would quite commend themselves to 
Volumnia or Valeria, or any of the old-world 
darnes. The poke-bonnet of 1835 and 1863 
has a charm of its own : it furnishes a pitjuant 
frame for a pretty face, and even a face which 
is not pretty may enjoy for the nonce a very 
becoming setting. The worst of it is, the 
poke-bonnet had to be taken off, and then, 
alas, came shattered illusions ! 



.g can be 
-.iij than that 
j^iCsent reign of the 
big hat will be followed 
by a (decade of the small- 
est variety of head- 
coverijngs. 

IVyfhaps the style 
which will never al- 
together die out is what 
is Renominated the 
“picture-hat,” albeit its 
very modernness may 
influence us in our par- 
tiality and our prophecy. 
Yet the picture - hat 



A v.'triety of lines of coiffure ranging from the simple 
net of i86s to the Gibson roll of 1904-5. 


chignon had, of course, 
its counterpart in the 
“bun” of 1894. 

Ten years later the 
stupendous opulent 
upwmd sweep of the 
“Gibson roll” lent dis- 
tinction to many other- 
wise plain faces and tour- 
nures. Just now an era of 
moderation has set in, 
and we are treated to 
little curls and a deft 
manipulation of Nature’s 
tresses, somewhat in the 
Grecian spirit. 




When the Waters Were Out 

By MAX PEMBERTON. 


P ICTURE a big- 
chi nine ye d, 
two - storeyed, 
red - brick house, 
dormer windows 
above and narrow 
lattices below, cover 
it with luxurious 
creeper, set it in a 
meadow not half 
a mile from the 
Thames, show the spires of Oxford for 
your far western horizon, place a farm- 
liouse within a mile of it and a mill within 
two, and you will have the home of ( jideon 
Nedd, the rascally miser, as the village has 
remembered him. Here he starved himself 


else but the floods which must follow, and 
duly prepared to resist them. But (iideon 
Nedd took no precautions. His house, built 
upon the rising meadow-land, had been girt 
about by water many a time, but never had 
water brought a message of warning to his 
door. Why should he trouble himself now, 
when so many years had passed ? 

Such was Cideon Nedd, who awoke upon 
that December night and heard the roaring 
of the waters as they leaped above the river^s 
bank and spread far and wide across the 
low-lying meadows. He had a good courage 
of his own, and it was rare that any voice of 
the darkness affrighted him. If he could 
not sleep he would spend the time over his 
tattered accounts, or, it might be, in fingering 
the notes and coins which stood to him for 


for twenty long years — hither more than once the labour of a lifetime. Never had a better 
came the knights of the skeleton-keys to try ingenuity been displayed in hiding a treasure, 
a bout with him. But Gideon had a double- How he would gloat upon the glittering 

barrelled shot-gun, and he was not afraid to pieces, to be sure - what pains he had been 

let it off. “^Tis lead that is all you’ll get in at to hide them even from his own eyes, for 

this house,” he would say, and, for a cer- he lived alone in the cottage and no other 

tainty, few got more. human being had set foot in it for more than 

None knew how this miserable outcast ten years! Scarce a nook and cranny in that 
lived or what his fortune might be. Tradi- crazy building which had not its treasure- 
tion had it that he was very rich, and tra- hole — the walls were riddled as though by 
dition would not be denied. His few relatives cannon - shots ; there was hardly a sound 
had been driven from the house long ago, board in any floor you might step upon — the 
not by his violence, mark you, but simply by very rusting grates were so many strong-rooms 
loatliing, for assuredly a more repulsive wherefrom a deftly-plunged arm might have 
creature had rarely been seen by Thames- extracted treasure abundant, 
side. Short and deformed, his face awry Gideon sat up in his ragged bed and con- 
and shrivelled, his skin lustrous and yellow, fes.sed that this particular night of December 
his eyes mean and watery, his step noiseless was a “wonder.” Verily it seemed as though 
as that of a cat, men feared him less for the house would be lifted up bodily in its 
that which he was than for that which he humid embrace and hurled through the 
might be. blackness. Even Gideon Nedd quailed 

Now, this was the man who was waked before the sounds. He had never feared 
from his sleep upon the night of the third night before, but now he feared it 
day of December by a great sound of rushing exceedingly. 

waters and the dismal voice of winds. There The measure of his fcar on this night of 
had been, rain and tempest in the river valley flood is best to be expressed when we say 
for many days past. Men spoke of nothing that he ventured the luxury of a candle, and, 

Copyright, zgoS, by Max Pemberton, in the United States of America. 
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having lighted it, went downstairs to his 
sitting-room as though to hide himself from 
the dismal sounds above. Believing greatly 
in the stability of the Marsh House, as his 
cottage was proudly called, he had no real 
fear for his ovvn safety ; none the less he 
reminded himself that a chimney might fall, 
and that were it to do so he would be better 
off in his parlour than up there amid the 
falling tiles. 

Such were the man’s thoughts when he 
entered the parlour and set down the candle 
upon the bare wooden table. An instant 
later he had raised it again, with the nearest 
approach to a human cry that he had uttered 
for many years. 


There was a 
little rill of water 
running under the 
outer door, and 
Gideon knew that 
the flood had 
crept over the 
highlands of the 
meadows and, 
defying all tra- 
dition, had come 
to menace his 
lonely security. 

II. 

He set the candle 
down upon the 
table once more, 
and crossing to 
the lattice he 
opened it in a 
hush of the wind 
that was ominous 
beyondany words. 
'I'hen he recoiled 
from it, dumb and 
trembling — from 
the host of the 
waters, the deep, 
rushing waters 
pouring down 
from the distant 
hills, leaping 
above the river’s 
bed, whitening 
the pastures with their 
foam -- the waters crying, 

“ There shall be no more 
land ” ; the waters which carried the 
dead derisively, blotted out the 
hedges, bent and broke the proud 
trees, gathered about the farm-build- 
ings, swept through the villages — the 
mad, victorious waters which had come to 
his very door and must speedily engulf him. 
This Gideon knew as he drew back from the 
casement and crept toward the empty grate 
as one whose whole body had been struck 
by a sudden numbness, a chilling cold that 
palsied every limb. 

Suddenly he awoke from his trance and 
leaping up recovered in an instant the whole 
power of his faculties. No old man now 
moved about that dank place of peril ; no 
sturdy youth of twenty could have worked 
with a finer spirit or a braver will. For 
Gideon had remembered his money, the 
lodestar of his life, the very rock of his 
being. As in a flash it had come to him 
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that if the waters invaded his house, if the 
walls fell and the flood engulfed them,. then, 
was he ruined both in body and in soul. 
Fool had he been to defy the river and 
boast of his security ! 

Why, the very waters, swirling about his 
feet, had awakened him from trance and 
filled his veins with this warm desire to save 
his treasure and flee with it to the hills. Yes, 
yes, he said, a strong man could yet cross the 
higher meadows and breast a road to the 
highlands. 

rhis was his sure hope, this his purpose as 
he ran from room to room, delving here and 
spying there, scattering the contents of crazy 
cabinets, pulling up the boards from the floor, 
thrusting his lank arms deep into the recesses 
of the walls, gathering gold and bank-notes 
everywhere and pressing them to his naked 
flesh as though their very touch brought heal- 
ing. It was dawn when he had done — the 
wan light surprised 

the 

to 

up. 

knew 


came, but went to 
the window of his 
bedroom and 
opened it to all its 
width 

And then he per- 
ceived that the 
whole valley was 
submerged, and that 
anyone who would 
pass out must cro.ss 
a torrent so frightful 
in its impetuosity 
and in its savage 
grandeur that a hand 
of miracle alone 
could deliver him. 


Gideon blew out 
the candle — pity to 
waste it, even at 
Death’s bidding — 
and, going again to 
the window, he 



were indeed the end or but the vain 
imaginings of an old man’s brain. 

And what a scene had day revealed 
to him 1 Dead cattle went floating by 
upon the torrent of the stream — you 
could see their horns protruding from 
many a natural raft upon which they had 
sought shelter, and sought it vainly. Inhere 
were the bodies of many creatures --sheep 
and dogs and even foxes. Birds had been 
drowned, none might say how. Many a 
farm-yard, many a park contributed to that 
surpassing scene of ruin. Trees and the 
furniture to which trees had been shaped — 
they went floating by together. Rare and 
costly treasures were swirled about in the 
company of vulgar kitchen furniture, common 
pots and pans, that had no title to keep such 
company. Of the people of the farms, how- 
ever, Gideon could tell you nothing. There 
was a moment when he thought that he .saw 




asked himself if this 
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a young face looking up to him from the 
very depths of the flood. But he turned 
away shuddering, and preferred to think that 
he had not seen it. 

He would not iDelieve in his own peril, 
and this was the plain truth. I'he mocking 
demon who whispered in his ear a story of 
the ultimate woe must be silenced by activity. 
How he worked in those morning hours ! 
How he laboured to set his house in order ! 
^Vhat care he took to arrange his treasure 
methodically — the gold and silver in bags, 
the bank notes numbered and pinned to- 
gether, the scrip still in the iron boxes. 
Someone would put off in a boat presently 
and take him from the cottage. This he 
repeated until it became a perpetual mutter 
upon his lips ; and he would conclude each 


new spell of activity by running to the 
window and surveying that great expanse of 
waters with eyes in whose sockets the lamp 
of death was shining. There were boats, 
truly — little black shapes moving swiftly upon 
the far horizon — but none whose rowers 
ren}embered so much as the name of Gideon 
Nedd. What reason had they to do so ? 
Which man among them had he befriended ? 
Which had he not sought to cajole and to rob ? 

We may well imagine what the succeeding 
hours meant to this wretched man and in 
what agonies he passed them. Without pity 
himself, he craved pity now with all the 
desperation w^hich deformed nature could 
inspire. Men wdll tell you that his frantic 
cries for help were heard far acrosis the waters 
by those w4k) row'ed the boats to the homes 
more worthy. More 
than one party saw 
him at the window 
praying, cursing, 
beseeching them. 
Indeed, he seems 
to have spent his 
time running from 
room to room, in 
each of which he 
would throw the 
w^indow\s back wide 
upon their hinges 
and defy with arms 
extended tlic 
raging flood below. 
As the water, ever 
pitiless, mounted 
ill the valley a 
fever came upon 
him to carry his 
treasure higher, 
and he ran with 
it to the very attic.s, 
and thence to the 
tiled roof, hus- 
banding it by the 
chimneys and 
shrieking when the 
gold trickled out 
between hisfingers. 
Here he lay many 
hours, a horrid 
crouching figure 
beating off death 
with arms upraised 
and crying to the 
God he had for- 
gotten for the 
mercy he did not 
merit. And here 
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his nephew Rupert found him ultimately — the 
Jast man (rideon would have named in all 
Oxfordshire to come upon such an errand at 
such a time. 

IV. 

The punt loomed up in the shadows suddenly, 
a deft paddle steering it and the fine figure of 
an honest British lad at the stern. 

‘‘ Uncle Gideon I ” the voice cried ; and 
upon that, ** Where are you. Uncle (iideon ? 
Come and catch the rope — I cannot save 
you unless you help me. It is I, Rupert, in 
Dave Williams’s punt. Don’t you hear me, 
Uncle Gideon ? ” 

Now, old Gideon, when he heard these 
words, scrambled to his feet as though a 
hand had struck him. Many a time during 
that long day had he heard phantom voices 
mocking him ; but this voice had too 
sonorous a ring in it to leave him doubting, 
and he recognised it instantly for that of 
his nephew Rupert, his sister’s son, to whom 
he had not spoken a single word for five 
long years. How he had hated this lad for 
his very gifts of manliness, independence, 
and good courage ! What threats he had 
uttered against him just becau.se Rupert had 
the ]:)luck to tell him the truth and to .say, 
“ You are a sour old curmudgeon, who never 
did any good in the world and never will.” 
Had the boy been deformed, dis.solute, a 
sycophant, and a liar, Gideon would have 
liked him well enough and left him every 
penny of his hoard. But he was none of 
these things — just a light-hearted English 
boy who did not care twopence about the 
old man’s wealth and openly despised his 
meanness. 

And it was Rupert who had now come 
over at the peril of his life to save him ; 
Rupert who steered the punt cleverly against 
the corner of the crazy house and there clung 
to the leaden gargoyle with all his strength. 
Gideon could scarce believe his senses--^ and 
yet deep down in his mind there , burned for 
an instant a little flame of envy which 
prompted him to say, “ He shall save me, but 
1 will not pay him a penny for doing it” 
Men do not shed the evil in their nature 
because affliction visits them. Gideon hated 
bis nephew more than ever at that moment,’ 
and yet he would have sacrificed half his 
fortune to be set safely ashore where the 
waters could not harm him. 

“You are a good lad, Rupert,” he cried, 
“a good lad — and 1 shall remember this. 
Yes, I knew that you would not forget Uncle 
Gideon. Aye, what I have suffered since the 


sun rose this morning ! What sights I have 
seen, what sounds I have heard ! Nothing 
but dead peofile all about me --and now you 
arc come and we will go away together — 
quickly, quickly, Rupert, «away to the hills, 
where we shall laugh at this— oh, good lad, 
to remember old Gideon, to come to him 
when the others had forgotten.” 

Thus he chattered, half mad witli the 
sudden joy of it and wholly unable to realize 
the perils which lay before him. A strong man 
still, for his penurious habits had made him 
that, he caught the rope which Rufiert threw 
to him and moored the punt with a skill and 
dexterity worthy of a youth. The waters had 
now risen almost to the level of the attics 
below him ; he perceived that the force 
of the torrent was broken a little here 
by the higher meadow-land ; nevertheless, it 
caught the punt and drove it against the 
brick-work as though to crush it of very spite. 
There was not an instant to be lost, and so 
Rupert told him. 

“If you would save your life, uncle, come 
at once,” he said. “ Let the sun go down, 
and there will be no to-morrow for any out 
in boats this night. Put your hands upon my 
shoulders, and I will help you down. What 
does anything matter when the waters are 
out. Oh, come at once, for God’s sake ! ” 

Old Gideon answered him by taking his 
money-bags one by one and throwing them 
down into the punt. He did not offer any 
explanation, nor was any needed. Rupert 
knew perfectly w^ell that the old man had 
dragged bis fortune to the roof, and was 
making this last desperate effort to save it. 
A smile, in truth, rested upon his face as the 
bags came thumping down and the iron 
boxes crashed upon the wooden boards 
about him. Who ashore would buy this 
hoard at any price to night, he asked him- 
self. Why, an instant’s blundering, and it 
would be overboard, washed out by the flood. 

They were off at last, loosening the rope 
through their fingers and letting the punt 
grate against the eaves until the open water 
caught her and she was swirled onward in 
the torrent’s full embrace. Now, for a truth, 
old Gideon understood why the lad had 
spoken of haste and what the meaning of his 
fearful words had been. Here, in the open, 
the waters raged as though every spirit of 
storm, and tempest had been loosed upon 
them. A foaming, seething torrent raced 
down toward Oxford as t.hough the flood- 
gates of an ocean had been opened. Over 
fields and hedges, by submerged farms, hill 
and dale to be recognised no more, so that 
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desperate voyage went. They were going 
out, it would seem, to the very whirlpool of 
the flood. Thither the lad tried to steer 
them ; that was the madness of which the old 
man accused him. 

“To the left, Rupert — to the hills,” he 
would cry again and again ; “ yon is the river 
— we shall drown there. What are you 
doing, boy? — to the left, I tell you. Are 
you gone mad, then “-do you not see where 
the waters are?” 

Rupert, straining at a monstrous paddle, 
answered as calmly : — 

“ I am going to Farmer Weston’s. He 
and Linney are there. I am going to take 
them ashore with us.” 

Gideon started up and faced him with 
blazing eyes. 


not Linney looking across the waters, 
waiting for him to come to her ? All that day. 
he had watched her house afar, wondering 
that none went to her help, and helpless 
himself because he had no boat. Now, how- 
ever, he accepted the call as one he would 
not have passed by for a king’s ransom. None 
but he knew what terrible woe and despair 
had wrung his heart that bitter day — but 
they were forgotten by this time, for the 
danger drove them out and he went upon 
his way as though some clear star of his 
love stood in the heavens to guide him to 
Linney ’s side. As for this gibbering old 
maniac, Rupert wondered that he had the 
patience to hear him at all. 

“ 1 am going to save Linney and her 
father,” he rejoined, calmly; “ everyone seems 
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Whet is he to us? Is he more than 
life ? Do you not sec that the boat will sink ? 
\Vhat are these folk to us ? Ho, ho ! a pretty 
face grinning at the window. And there is 
death below — death, I tell you. To the 
hills, lad ; I will kill you if you disobey 
me.” 

Rupert did not pay the smallest attention 
to him, but continued to steer the punt 
toward the open, where, as it .seemed in the 
very vortex of the current, an old red farm- 
house stood up proudly. When Gideon tried 
to snatch the paddle from the lad’s hand, he 
thrust him back with a young giant’s strength 
and resumed his task as though it were the 
most ordinary thing in the world to do. Was 


forgotten them, but I have not for 
All this day I watched from the hil 
that no boat went near them. Wha 
doe^ it matter ? I must go to them whatevc 
happens to me.” 

Gideon sank back upon the boards with ; 
low cry of despair. 

“You will drown, lad — you are mad,” hi 
said. “ No boat such as this could live ii 
yon waters. They will find your bod; 
beyond Oxford city to-morrow. Will a prett; 
face help you then ? ” 

“ I shall have done my best — no one cat 
do more than that. Please to keep still 
uncle. It is you who are foolish to thinl 
that I would turn back. We shall be then 
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in a few minutes. Linney is waiting for me, 
and I must go to her.” 

He plunged the paddle once more into the 
boiling torrent and turned the punt’s head 
toward the distant farm. Old Gideon, more 
afraid than ever he had been in all his life, 
crouched upon the wet floor and fell to 
muttering incoherent words that might have 
been an incantation against the desperate 
madness of the deed. 

Well for old Farmer Weston that his house 
stood upon good high land. He would still 
be safe in the upper rooms, and toward these 
Rupert drove the whirling punt, every muscle 
taut to the task, his eyes upon the distant 
goal, is though turned toward the gates of 
Paradise. 

The water is above the ricks, uncle,” he 
exclaimed, as the farm came at last clear to 
their view. “ We must steer by them and 
make for the porch above the hall. I can see 
Linney at the window now. There are two 
or three people there, and she is waving to 
me. Do you throw them a rope when we 
come up. That won’t keep us a minute, and 
we’ll let the punt drift afterwards and try to 
make for Mr. Siever’s gardens. His house 
will be above this, you know, and we might 
land upon one of the terraces. I’m glad to 
see Linney. You don’t know what things 
I’ve been telling myself about her, and there 
she is, looking not a bit frightened, because 
she knew I was coming for her. Now, weren’t 
you wrong to wish me to turn back, 
uncle ? ” 

Gideon made no reply He was all hunched 
up in the middle of the boat, his money-bags 
about him ; and there he .sat muttering like 
an ogre, his face black with angry thoughts, 
i his hands itching to snatch the paddle and to 
steer madly for that distant haven of the 
hills, which tempted his eyes perpetually. 

Rupert, therefore, had to manage all this 
affair by his own wit, and right bravely he 
acquitted himself, despite the craven he had 
taken aboard. Never was a coxswain in a race 
cooler or more level-headed than he while 
he steered the punt across the rushing .stream 
and brought it deftly alongside old Weston’s 
porch. Despising Gideon’s help, he himself 
took the painter in his hand and climbed 
with it to the little balcony on which Linney 
stood. It was a moment they would never 
forget. 

I saw you from the hills, and the hours 
were a torture,” he said ; and then in a breath 
he asked her, ** What has happened ? Why 
did no one come for you ? Oh, Linney, if 
you had known — if you had only known 

Vol. x*xvl-ta 


what it has been I And now we are all safe 
together — my little girl, my dearest.” 

There w^ere tears upon the girl’s face, but 
they were tears of gladness. The old farmer 
could not utter a single word of thanks, so 
overcome v^as he. The trembling maid* 
servant blubbered aloud for joy. To each of 
them Rupert said, “ We must go at once ; 
there is not a moment to lose,” and then, ^ 
running again to the porch, he would have " 
drawn the punt nearer for them to embark at 
their ease. So it was he discovered the 
truth. Gideon Nedd had cut the cord, and 
man and boat were already gone from his 
sight. 

Thus, indeed, it happened, and thus were 
those four people left at the farm, the floods 
still rising around them, and night coming 
down as though to hide them from the eyes 
of the living. 

V. 

The water swept through the lower rooms 
of the farm like a mill-race, but there were 
stout timbers above which offered a brave 
resistance and would yet save the inmates if 
the flood rose no higher. Old Weston, one 
of the bravest hearts in Oxfordshire, did but 
shrug his shoulders when he ran over to con- 
firm Rupert’s story-— and, as for the girls, 
they believed it to be but a momentary acci- 
dent which would speedily be repaired. The 
rope had slipped and the boat drifted away. 
Well, was there not a man in charge of it and 
would not he make haste to return ? 

‘‘ He ah' a vs was the greatest rogue out of 
Newgate,” tlie farther said aside to Rupert — 
and then in a gentler voice, ** It is not so 
much for myself as for the girls. He have 
no more heart in his body than a heathen, 
and that be the truth of it. VVhy, I wouldn’t 
treat a dog so, as I’m a living man. And 
he to leave us here and the flood still 
rising ! Well, Rupert, lad, we must make 
the best on’t. Won't do to .show the white 
feather before Linney, poor lass. Do you tell 
her some tale or another and I’ll stand here, 
forby the old villain should come back. A 
pretty thing to hope for, that. He be half- 
way to Oxford, sure and certain.” 

Rupert admitted that it must be so. Very 
quietly and without any fuss he told Linney 
that the rope had broken and the punt drifted 
away. ♦ 

“The rope’s slipped, you know, Linney, 
and there’ll be trouble to get the punt round 
again. Don’t you fret about it, dear ; your 
father and I will find a way out somewhere. 
Now, just be my brave little girl and go and 
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make us some tea. This old house has 
laughed at many a flood, and she^l laugh 
with the bravest to-night. Trust my word 
for that, dear ; we’ll be in Oxford to-morrow 
night, and you know what that means. Eh, 
Linney, don’t you remember what you 
promised me when we go to Oxford 
together? There’ll be no Linney Weston 
then, but just my brave little wife, who 
never was afraid in all her life, and is not 
going to be afraid to-night.” 

He kissed her very gently on the forehead, 
knowing well how little he believed the words 
he spoke. Even Red Farm, as the old house 
was called, could hardly stand out against 
such an onslaught as this. Why, the very 
floors heaved to the rushing waters, the walls 
trembled, the foundations were quivering. 
Let a few hours go by, let the river breast 
those beams on which they stood, and the 
whole fabric must collapse as a house of 
cards. None knew this better than Rupert, 
nor did any so rage in his heart when he 
remembered the trick that had been played. 
That monster of a man, that devil in human 
shape — was he any better than a common 
murderer, to leave gentle women to this 
fate, to save himself and his dirty money 
when the worst of men would have turned 
back ? 

Rupert swore that if he lived he would 
avenge the night. The agony that he suffered 
was for one whom he loved best on earth, 
and there is no human grief to surpass such 
mental torture as that. 

They took their tea in the front bedroom 
of the farm, and gathered 'flefWards upon 
the porch of the house, setting, a candle upon 
the window-sill and crying out from time to 
time lest any rescue party were abroad. 7’he 
night had turned wondrously silent, with a 
glorious canopy of stars above, and a great 
golden moon to make lakes of light upon 
the eddying waters. Everywhere the scene 
was so unfamiliar that even Farmer Weston 
could make nothing of it. 

‘‘The very hills have moved,” he would 
say ; “ this be a new world for me. Aye, 
children, that things should change so — and 
we the happiest people in all England three 
days ago. Well, God’s will be done. Tis 
not in us to alter the Divine Providence, 
whatever it may be.” 

He called them all to the window, for in 
his heart he believed that the end was near 
and that the old house must speedily be 
submerged. 

Taking his seat upon the parapet, whereby 
the stream raced joyously as though in 


triumph of its victories, he put his arm 
about Linney’s waist and bade her sing 
to him. 

“The old hymn, lass, that I have loved 
all my life — sing the old hymn and let the 
waters hear.” 

She obeyed him, giving Rupert her hand 
to hold, and looking out wistfully upon the 
golden night. Very sweetly the familiar 
words, “ (), God, Our Help in Ages Past,” 
went ringing across the waters, at once a 
dirge and a prayer which should be answered 
or be hushed as fate inscrutable alone could 
determine. And when the hymn was sung 
all sat very silent for a full hour, watching the 
creeping waters and knowing that th6 end 
was very near. 

Rupert was the first to break in upon this 
terrible silence, and he did so standing up 
and shading his eyes, that he might the better 
pierce the shadows. Fearful almost of his 
own vision, he asked the farmer presently 
whether or no his eyes cheated him, and, 
receiving a vague answer, he remained there, 
none the less, a black figure in the aureole, a 
man who trembled lest the night deceived 
him and the worst were unknown. 

“ Yonder ! ” he cried ; “ what is that 
yonder, farmer ? ” 

“’Tis the shadow^ of the old barn upon 
the waters, Rupert.” 

“ God send that it be something else. 
Give me your hand, farmer ; I am going up 
to the roof above.” 

Farmer Weston, trembling like a child, 
helped him up to the dormer window, and 
counted ten full seconds before he spoke 
again. 

“Is aught there to see, Rupert, lad ? ” 

“ I cannot tell you, Mr. Weston , wait now 
awhile. There’s- something afloat between 
the eaves of the barn — I’m going over to 
see.” 

Again a spell of silence. The farmer cried. 

Go careful, lad, for Linney’s sake.” He did 
not dare to speak to his daughter ; did not 
dare to look at her. But she was by his 
side when Rupert spoke again, and her 
eyes were wet with tears when they heard 
his voice. 

“The boat is here, farmer. Come you 
and give me a hand. The boat is here, I 
say — we are saved, as sure as God’s in 
Heaven ” 

Farmer Weston climbed to the roof with- 
out a word. The punt was there, as Rupert 
had declared it to be. But of Gideon Nedd, 
of him or of his money, there was no trace 
whatever. 
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“‘VONUKk!’ HK cried; ‘what is that VONDKKr ' 


VI. 

Of the miser’s end none will ever tell the 
story. No man knows how he died or by 
what irony of the w^aters his fortune was 
engulfed. Many victims of that memor- 
able flood there were, but none whose death 
was so little mourned. He had striven to 
save his life, and, striving, had lost it. True, 
there is a tradition of a bag of gold being 
dragged from the river some months 


afterwards ; and romantic youths hunt 
the fields to this day for the treasure 
that was lost. Rupert, upon his part, has 
long forgotten it. “ ’T would have brought 
no luck,” he says, and that is the common 
verdict. 

For Ruppt has riches enough in his cottage 
amid the hills —and there fhe river’s gift lies 
close to his heart, priceless beyond any 
treasure that man could win. 






General view of the collection as it stands to-day — note the leather-covered organ on the left. 


An Inquisition in Leather. 

By W. H. RICHARDS. 

With Photoj^raphs by the Author, 

massacres of St. }3arthol()mew’s Day. The 
figure before us was, I learnt, but one of 
nearly a thousand pieces of wondrous design 
and marvellous craftsmanship, the last of 
which he now believed had passed into his 
hands. Their age, he calculated, would be 
about four hundred years. They stood 
originally in the council chamber of the 
Inquisitors at Lisbon, but of the fact concern- 
ing their removal to England there was no 
record. The only thing that was known 
regarding them in this respect was that they 
were removed from Lisbon in the early 
part of the seventeenth century by one Don 
Carlos Sebastian, a pirate, whose last will and 
testament my antiquarian friend still holds. 

In this will the erstwhile freebooter boldly 
confesses that he stole the effigies, but how, 
when, or where, he leaves to the imagination. 
It is possible that the gruesome collection 
was being conveyed by sea to some unknown 
port, when the slow-sailing merchantmen of 
the period were overhauled by the speedier 
piratical craft belonging to Don Carlos. On 


T was in an antique shop in 
tlic purlieus o" Westminster 
that I first him — a 

pleasant-faced little old gentle- 
man who nn’ght have stepped 
out of a page of Dickens — 
whose years ran well into the allotted span. 
He was contemplating with no small degree 
of satisfaction the latest aequisition to his 
store of treasures— a devil, no less, life-sized 
and fashioned of leather. The workmanship 
was exquisite, the appearance fearsome and 
awe-inspiring. 

“1'his, 1 think, completes .the collection,” 
said he, contemplatively, as he stood back to 
better survey his prize. 

Sitting, for we were neither of us pressed 
for time, he told me a wonderful story — a tale 
of the Spanish Inquisition, of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and of Torquemada, the Inquisitor- 
General of impious melnory. The sinister 
effigy standing by was, he said, a relic of that 
barbarous institution, the evil works of which 
Were unequalled by even Nuremberg or the 
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the other hand, they may have been stolen 
from Lisbon itself. They may have been 
seized upon whilst being carried in pro- 
cession, or the dark chamber of the arch- 
Inquisitors may have been raided in the dead 
of night and the relics in this way removed 
But whatever their history there is no doubt 
that they were in the possession of the 
buccaneer, Don Carlos, by the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

7 'he will in which he disposes of them is 
a quaint and curious document. It is dated 
1650. In lettering still quite distinct it 
commences, “I, Carlos Don Sebastian,^’ and 
passes^ on to say that 
he was a pirate by 
profession. In many 
curious phrases he 
expresses regiet foi a 
mis - spent life, and 
concludes a remaik 
able screed by be- 
(jueathing, inter alia^ 
the hundreds of In 
qmsition lelics to a 
James Allinson, of 
Nespra Hall, Yoik. 

Jnquines have been made, 
but Nes[jra Hall no longei 
exists, and antiquaiians 
are still engaged in en 
deavounng to solve the 
mystery of the legatee. 

All that IS kncHMi is that 
James Allinson, of Nesprn 
Hall, wus a soldiei, as 
country gentlemen weie, 
more or less, in the seven 
leenth centuiy, but the 
lelationship which existed 
betv^een James Allinson 
the soldiei and I >011 Carlos 
Sebastian the pirate is b\ 
no means so clear. Allin 
son died intestate, and in 
the course of time the 
whole of the collection 
passed into the Court of Chancery. There 
It lemamed for many a long year, until the 
jiroperty came into the possession of some- 
one unknown, who, through the medium of 
a mysterious third party, sold the relics to 
the present owner. 

The story of how they came into his 
possession is no less weird than the objects 
themselves. One day a strange, rough-looking 
man came and offered the model of an ancient 
Spanish galleon, worked in leather, for sale. 
The venerable connoisseur, recognising the 


lOI 

value of the relic, purchased it at once. In 
guarded terms the stranger inquired if the 
purchase of any further lots of like value 
would be considered, A bargain was struck, 
and as a result, during a period extending 
over twelve years, bit by bit, the whole unique 
collection has passed into the hands of my 
friend, the last only a few weeks ago. The 
effigies always arrived in the dead of the 
night. Unexpected, still heartily welcomed, 
a ring would come at the bell in the small 
hours, and the connoisseur would be invited 
to come down from bed, to look at one or 
more pieces that lay, straw covered, in the 
bottom of a farmer’s 
cart that stood at the 
door. A bargain would 
be struck, che pieces 
removed, and the 
carter would dis- 
afipear, peihaps for 
months. Presently he 
would bob up again in 
the same mysterious 
manner, sometimes 
with a huge piece that 
filled a wagon, at others 
w'ith a single piece that 
(OLild be earned in the 
hand. Ne\er by any 
chance would the carter 
say fiom whom or whence 
he came; only once did 
he admit in the course of 
bargaining that he had to 
go foity miles eveiy time 
to fetch the images. 

On one occasion the 
1)11 n baser endeavoured 
to solve the mystery for 
himself. In the dead of 
night he followed on foot 
the cart that had deposi- 
ted the latest treasure at 
his door, 'fhrough West- 
minster to the City and 
Whitechapel the carter 
drove, until in Brick I^ane, Spitalfields, he 
pulleci up to stay the remainder of the night. 
In the same house sat my friend awaiting the 
dawn and a continuance of the journey. 
Dropping off to .sleep, however, he awoke to 
find the carter gone, and there the quest ended. 

It was in this strangely romantic way that 
the whole of what is believed to be the 
unique collection passed into the hands of 
the gentleman who now owns them. Quite 
recently the lease of the premises in which 
the treasures were housed fell in, and (he* 
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The orininal table, around which the masked Inquisitors sal. 
The figure in the centie is holding n candelabrum. Alongside is 
a model of a Spanish galleon in leather used as a w'inc decanter. 


collection had to be removed. A large hall 
was therefore built, and in it to-day are 
arranged the Inquisition relics in something 
of their original and fearsome splendour. . 
The building itself is more like a huge 
strong-room than a mer“ warehouse, for 
the collection is looked u}. i by those who 
have seen it as an extremely valuable one. 
Roughly estimated, its worth has been set 
down at thirty thousand pounds. 

An invitation to inspect the relics was 
immediately accepted, so, hailing a taxicab, 
we drove off, my friend and I, to the south 
side of the river. At length we drew up 
before a small dwelling-house, which we 
entered through the basement. Carefully 
unlocking the outer door with a number of 
keys, and as carefully locking it when it had 
closed again, we passed through various 
vaults to the place which had been built to 
accommodate the relics. 

1 he last of the strong-room doors opened 
and then clanged behind u.s. And what a 
sight ! On all sides were devils, and gnomes, 
and hideous faces, grim-hooded Inquisitors, 
mustiness, and an awful silence. Here, in 
the throbbing heart of London, we stood, as 
it were, alone in the presence of the dead 


past. To describe the scene as it presented 
itself to me is somewhat difficult To com- 
mence with, everything in the chamber was 
of leather. Leather deadens sound, as the 
Supreme Council well knew. The floor, the 
walls, the ceiling, the very door itself and its 
internal fittings were of beautifully-worked 
skin in an excellent state of preservation. In 
the centre was the table, ten feet long by 
eight feet wide, leather covered, and sup- 
ported by ten cowled monks, fashioned of 
the same material to the most minute detail. 
The chairs that were drawn up to the table 
were life-sized figures in a sitting position, 
with hands at rest on staves. The occuiiant 
of the chair would have to sit in the lap of 
the figure, the arms of which provide the 
arms of the chair. Several settees on the 
same principle stood round. At the end 
of the room was the presidential chair, from 
which Torquemada and his successors no 
doubt conducted their ghastly business. On 
each side stood other chairs of equally 
marvellous design 
and workman- 
ship, that were 
occupied at one 
time, very pos- 
sibly, by the two 
assessors. 

Judging from 
the feelings of 
horror that the 
sight of the relics 
inspire even to- 
day, the pro- 
cedure of the 
Holy Office, as 
arranged by Tor- 
quemada, must 
have thoroughly 
succeeded in its 



purpo.se of terrify- 
ing all who came 
within its meshes. 
It will be remem- 
bered that, when 
once the mem- 
bers of the council 
had given their 
opinion, it was 
usual to remove 
the prisoner to a 
secret prison in 
the building. 
There he was cut 
off from all com- 
munication with 
the outside world. 



A devilish device for terrifying the 
victim.s of the Inqui.sition. When 
passing from the dungeon to the 
Secret Chamber, a figure seven feet 
high .stoo<l in the way. A secret 
string pulled by someone un-seen 
brought ^ the sword • arm smartly 
down, with evil results to whoever 
might b« passing. 
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In the “ audiences ” 
that followed, in the 
original of the cham- 
ber in which we then 
stood, it struck me 
how easy it must have 
been to wring almost 
any ^‘confession ” 
from the unfortunate 
victim by the aid of 
such impedimenta as 
this. Many of the 
tortures were diaboli- 
cally ingenious. After 
a few such “audi- 
ences” it is difficult 
to believe that any 
survived for the ulti- 
mate autode-f^. 

All round the room 
stood devils and 
dragons, angels and 
elves, all gloriously 
mixed up, speaking, 
mutely though it be, 
of a dead art and a 
dead superstition. On 
either side of the 
door we entered 
stood a doorkeeper 
of massive proportions with a fiendish 
expression on his leather face. The right 
arm was uplifted, the hand gripping a 
long, rusty sword as though to strike. W’ith 
devilish ingenuity it had been so fashioned 
that on pulling a string the arm falls rapidly, 
when anyone passing must receive an ugly 
cut. Opposite the swordsman stood his leather 
colleague, with mouth wide open, as though 
in the act of shouting. Right at the back of 
the throat is fitted a pistol, which, like the 
sword-arm of the opposite figure, is operated 
by a string. One can well imagine the terror 
that would seize on the wretched prisoner, 
who, by the time he had run the gauntlet of 
a corridor full of such as these, would be 
ready to confess anything ! Another devilish 
device was embodied in the effigy of a 
life-size Mephistopheles — Satan, with forked 
tongue and tail and huge wings, all in red 
morocco, who carried in front of him a box, 
much as one would hold a snap-shot camera. 
From the front protruded a serpent’s head, 
sufficiently terrible in itself. A secret string in 
this case also liberated some four feet of the 
body of the snake concealed within, which 
springs out at one with a realism too nerve- 
shattering to describe. 

Side by side with red gnomes making 


C'l(>sc by the piecKtlin^ lijjure 
was a leathei colleague with 
mouth wide open. Note the 

f »istol showing near the hottoin 
ip. A .secret string in this 
case fired the pistol as the 
prisoner passed. 
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horrible grimaces hung the lovely figures of 
angels, the idea apparently being to convey 
to the untutored an impression of the joy or 
sorrow of the hereafter. One of the most 
beautiful and artistic pieces of the whole 
collection was that representing Old Father 
Time. Just as he is depicted to-day, so 
the Spaniards of nearly five centuries ago 
imagined him. Resting on his scythe with 
his left arm, in the right hand he held an 
hour-glass. Over his head was a chariot with 
galloping horses, a clock face taking the 
place of the wheel and recording the passing 
hour. The clock still keeps excellent time, 
although it is not often set going. 

Another fine piece of work was a leather 
dragon, perfect in detail — so perfect, in- 
deed, that one would imagine it to be of 
curiously- wrought metals. The dragon was 
engaged in the pastime of flogging his 
Satanic Majesty with a seven-thonged whip, 
composed of serpents. On each side of a 
huge leather sideboard, on which were a 
number of leather tankards or beakers, were 
a male and a female devil, life-sized, holding 
aloft, as in the act of throwing away, the 
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A male and female devil throwing victiniii to perdition. From the man's hand 
gold coins are falling, from the woman’s a goblet of wine is being spilt. 


body of a man. From the uplifted glass of 
one the wine was being spilt, from the fingers 
of the other coins were falling to the ground. 

On the other hand, curiously jumbled up 
with satyrs and dragons and evil - looking 
personages of unknown degree, were some 
beautiful specimens, rich with suggestion. 


representative of the life of 
Christ. Jesus entering Jem- 
Salem on an ass was an exquisite 
piece of work. Another strik- 
ing group was that of Mary, 
seated also on an ass, with the 
infant Saviour in her lap. By 
the side walked Joseph, leading 
the animal, and a little lamb 
accompanied the party. Christ 
on the cross and a Crusader in 
armour were not the least im- 
posing pieces of the collection. 

For an hour and a half I 
wandered round amid these 
relics of a long- forgotten past, 
irresistibly attracted by the un- 
canniness of the place. Sitting 
on the leathern knees of a 
dummy, where grim, bemasked 
Inquisitors once sat, with the 
eye of faith one could almost 
discern Torquemada in the 
chair of state, from which he was wont to 
terrorize and send to the stake all whose 
religious or political convictions were not 
those of the persecuting elect. Inhere they 
stand, grinning and weeping as they have 
grinned and wept for ages, absurd, monstrous 
yet beautiful withal. 



Relics as carried in procession through the streets of Lisbon prior to an auto*de-fd. 




By E. NESBIT. 



CHAPTER Vll. 

(lUY FAWKKS. 

]H REE clays, because there had 
been a cjuarrel. But days pass 
(|uickly when the sun shines, 
and it is holiday time, and you 
have a big ruined castle to 
explore and exaniine — a castle 
that is your own — or your brother’s. 

“After all,” said Elfrida, sensibly, “we 
might ciuite likely find the treasure ourselves, 
without any magic mould iwarpiness at all. 
We’ll look thoroughly. We won’t leave a 
stone unturned.” 

So they climbed the steep, worn stairs that 
wound round and round in the darkness — 
stairs littered with dead leaves and mould 
and dropped feathers and the dry, deserted 
nests of owds and jackdaws. 

"Then there were arched doors that led to 
colonnades with strong little pillars and 
narrow windows, wonderful little unexpected 
chambers and corners — the best place in the 
whole wide world for serious and energetic 
hide-and-seek. 

“IVe got an idea,” said Edred, “if we 
could get back to where the castle was all 
perfect like a model and draw pictures of 
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every part. 1'hen when we found the trea- 
sure we should know exactly what to build it 
up like, shouldn’t we ? ” 

“ Ves,” she said, “ let’s begin now ” 

“ An(l you’ll have to lend me one of your 
[)encils,” said he, “ because I broke mine all 
to bits trying to get the parlour door open 
the day you’d got the key in your pocket.” 

vSo they got large sheets of writing paper, 
and brown calf-bound books for the paper to 
lie flat on, and they started to draw Arden 
('astle. And as lilfrida tried to draw every- 
thing she knew was there, as well as every- 
thing she could see, her drawing soon became 
almost entirely covered with black-lead. 

“Oh,” cried Edred, jumpingup and dropping 
his masterpiece and the calf-bound volume 
and the pencil, “/ know. The Brownie ! ” 

“ The Brownie ? ” 

“Yes — take it with us. “Then we could 
photogra[)h the castle all perfect.” 

This intelligent idea commanded Elfrida’s 
revSpect, and she wished she had thought of 
it herself. So she said : — 

“ You’re getting cjuite clever, aren’t you ? ” 
“ Aha,” said Edred, “ you’d like to have 
thought of that yourself, wouldn’t you ? I 
can be clever sometimes, same as you can.” 

It is very annoying to have our thoughts 
read. Elfrida said, swiftly, “Not often you 
can’t,” and then stopped short. In a 
moment the children stood looking at each 
other with a very peculiar expression. Then 
a sigh of relief broke from each. 

“ Fielded ! ” said Edred. 

“Just in time ! ” said Elfrida. “ It wasn’t 
a quarrel ; nobody could say it was a quarrel. 
Come on, let’s go and look at the cottages, 
like the witch told us to.” 

£. Ne.sbit-BUnd. 
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They went. They made a tour of inspec 
tion that day, and the next and the next. 
And they saw a great many things that a 
grown-up inspector would never have seen. 
Poor people are very friendly and kind to 
you when you are a child. They will let 
you come into their houses, and talk to you 
and show you things in a way that they 
would never condescend to do with your 
grown-up relations. This is, of course, if you 
are a really nice child, and treat them in a 
respectful and friendly way. 

And when they weren’t visiting the cottages 
or exploring the castle they found a joyous 
way of passing the time in the reading aloud 
of the history of Arden. They took it in 
turns to read aloud. Elfrida looked carefully 
for some mention of Sir Edward Talbot and 


quite invisible and impossible to find, had 
become as plain as the no.se on the face 
of the plainest person you know, and the 
children had walked in, and looked in the 
chests till they found what they wanted. 

While they were dressing Elfrida held the 
Brownie camera tightly, in one hand or the 
other. This made diessing rather slow and 
difficult, but the children had agreed that if it 
were not done the Brownie would be, as 
Edred put it, “ liable to vanish,” as everything 
else belonging to their own time always did 
— except their clothes. I can’t explain to 
you just now how it was that their clothes 
didn't vanish. It would take too long. 

And now a very odd thing happened. As 
Edred put on his second shoe — which was 
the last touch to their united toilets — the 


his pretending to be the Chevalier St. George, 
'rherc was none, but a Sir Edward 'I'albot 
had been accused, with the Lord Arden of 
the time, of plotting against His Most 
Christian Majesty King James 1. 

“ I wonder if he was like my Edward 
Talbot?” said Elfrida. “I >vould like to 
sec him again. I wish I’d told him 
about us having been born .so many 
years after he died. But it would have 
been difficult to explain, wouldn’t 
it? Let’s look in Greens Hi.s- 
tory Book and see what they , 

looked like when it was His ^ 

Most Chri.stian Majesty King ^ 

James the First.” 

Perhaps it was this which - 

decided the children, when the -4^^^ 

three days were over, to jigt on 
the clothes which most resem- - 
bled the ones in the pic- C 

tures of James I.’s lime 
in Green’s History. / 

Edred had full breeches, ' 

puffed out like balloons, 
and a sleeole-crowned hat, 
and a sort of tunic of 
crimson velvet, and a big ^ 

starched ruff round his 
littleneck more uncomfort- J''" 
able even than your Eton 
collar is after you Ve been wear- 
mg flannels for days and days. 

And Elfrida had long, tight 
stays with a large, flat-shaped 
piece of wood down the front, ^ M 

and very full long skirts over / hy 

a very abrupt hoop. X/'M 

When the three days were over |/ 

the door of the attic, which, as ^ // 
usual after a quarrel, had been V 







1 ^- 


"THE WALL.S .SKEMEU TO TREMBLE AND ! 
AND GO CROOKED.” 
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walls seemed to tremble and shake and go 
crooked, like a house of cards at the very 
instant before it topples down. The floor 
slanted to that degree that standing on it was 
so difficult as to be at last impossible. The 
rafters all seemed to get crooked and mixed 
like a box of matches when you spill them on 
the floor. The tiled roof that showed blue 
daylight through seemed to spin like a top, 
and you could not tell at all which way up 
you were. All this happened with dreadful 
suddenness, but almost as soon as it had 
begun it stopped with a jerk like that of a 
clockwork engine that has gone wrong. 
And the attic was gone — and the chests, and 
the blue-chinked tiles of the roof, and the 
walls* and the rafters. And the room had 
shrunk to less than half its old size. And it 
was higher, and it was not an attic any more, 
but a round room with narrow windows, 
and just such a fireplace, with a stone hood, 
as the ones the children had seen when they 
looked down from the tops of the towers. 

“/see,’’ said Edred, when breath enough 
for speech had returned to him. “ This is 
the place where the attic was after the tower 
fell to pieces.” 

“ But there isn’t any attic, really,” said 
Elfnda. “ You know we can’t find it if we’ve 
quarrelled, and Mrs. Honeysett doesn’t ever 
find it. It isn’t anywhere.” 

“ Yes, it i.s,” .said Edred. “ VVe couldn’t 
find it if it wasn’t.” 

“ Well,” .said Rlfrida, gloomily, “ I only 
hope we mav find it, that’s all. I suppose 
we may as well go out. It’s no use sticking 
in this horrid little room.” Her hand was on 
the door, but even as she fumbled with the 
latch, w'hich was of iron and of a shape to 
which she was wholly unaccustomed, some- 
thing el.se happened, even more disconcerting 
than the turn-over-change in which the attic 
and the che.sts had di.sappeared. It is very 
difficult to describe. Perhaps you happen to 
dislike travelling in trains with your back to 
the engine ? If you do dislike it you dislike 
it very much indeed. 

The .sen.sations which now held Edred and 
Elfrida were exactly those which — if you 
don’t like travelling backward.s — you know 
only too well — and the sensations were so 
acute that both children shut their eyes. 
When the two children opened their eyes 
it was in a room w'hich Edred at least had 
never seen before. To Elfrida it seemed 
strange yet familiar. The shape of the room, 
the position of doors and windows, the 
mantelpiece with its curious carvings — these 
she knew. And some of the furniture, too. 


Yet the room seemed bare — barer than it 
should have been. But why should it look 
bare — barer than it should have been — 
unless she knew how much less bare it 
once was ? Unless, in fact, she had seen it 
before ? 

“Oh, I know,” she cried, standing in her 
stiff skirts and heavy shoes in the middle of 
the room. “ I know. 'Phis is Lord Arden’s 
town house. I'his is where I was with 
Cousin Betty. Only there aren’t such nice 
chairs and things, and it was full of people 
then.” 

Edred remained .silent, his mouth half open 
and hi.s eyes half shut in a sort of trance of 
astonishment. 

“ I don’t like it,” he began. “ Let’s go 
back. I don’t like it. And we didn’t take 
the photograph. And I don’t like it. And 
my clothes are horrid. I feel something 
between a balloon and a Bluecoat boy. And 
you’ve no idea how silly you look — like Mrs. 
Noah out of the Ark, only tubby. And 1 
don’t know who we’re supposed to be. And 
I don’t suppose this is Arden House. And 
if it is, you don’t know ivhen. Suppose it’s 
Incjuisition times, and they put us on the 
stake? Let’s go back ; I don’t like it,” he 
ended. 

“ Now you just listen,” said Elfrida, knit- 
ting her brows under the queer cap she wore. 
“ I know inside me what I mean, but you 
won’t unless you jolly well attend.” 

“ Fire ahead.” 

“ Well, then, even if it was Inquisition 
times it woTdd be all right — for us.” 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“ I don’t know how I know, but I know 
1 do know,” said Elfrida, firmly. “ You 
see, I ve been here before. It’s not real, 
you see.” 

“ It A,” said Edred, kicking the leg of 
the table. 

Elfrida frowned. Afterwards she was glad 
that she had done no more than frown. It 
is dangerous, as you know, to quarrel in a 
boat, but far more dangerous to quarrel in a 
century that is not your own. She frowned 
and opened her mouth. And just as her 
mouth opened the door of the room followed 
its example, and a short, dark, cross-looking 
woman in a crimson skirt and strange cap 
came hurrying in. 

“ So it’s here you’ve hidden yourselves ! ” 
she cried. “ And I looking high and low to 
change your dress.” 

“What for?” said Edred, for it was his 
arm which she had quite ungently caught. 

“ For what ? ” she said, as she dragged him 
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out of the room. “ Why, to attend my lord 
,your father and your lady mother at the 
masque at Whitehall. Had you forgot 
already? And thou so desirous to attend 
them in thy new white velvet broidered with 
the orange-tawny, and thy lady mother’s 
diamond buckles, and the silken cloak, and 
the shoe-roses, and the cobweb-lawn starched 
ruff, and the little sword, and all.” 

The woman had dragged Edred out of the 
room and up the stairs by this time. Elfrida, 
following, decided that her speech was the 
harshest part of her. 

If she was really horrid,” thought the girl, 
“she wouldn’t try to cheer him up with velvet 
and swords and diamond buckles.” 

“ Can’t /go? ” .she said, aloud. 

The woman turned and slapped her — not 
hard, but smartly. “ I told thee how it would 
be if thou wouldst not hold that 


on the stairs smiled, well pleased. She was 
a wonderfully-dressed lady. Her bodice was 
of yellow satin, richly embroidered ; her 
petticoat of gold tissue, with stripes ; her 
robe of red velvet, lined with yellow muslin 
with stripes of pure gold. She had a point 
lace apron and a collar of white satin under 
a delicately- worked ruff. And she was a 
blaze of beautiful jewels. 

“Thou’rt a fine page, indeed, my dear 
son,” said the lady. “ Stand aside and take 
my train as I pass. And thou, dear daughter, 
so soon as thou’rt of an age for it, thou shall 
have a train and a page to carry it.” 

She sw'ept on, and the children followed. 
Lord Arden was in the hall, hardly less 
splendid than his w^ife, and they all went off 
in a coach that w\as very grand, if rather 
clumsy. Its shape reminded Elfrida of the 

coach which 


dunning tongue. No ; thou can’t go. 
Little ladies stay at home and sew 
their samplers. 'Fhou’lt go to Court 
soon enough, I warrant.” 

So Elfrida sat and watched while 
Edred was partially washed — the 
soap got in his eyes just as it gets 
in yours nowadays — and dressed in 
the beautiful white page’s dress, 
white velvet, diamond buckles, little 
sword, and all. 

“ You are splendid,’’ she said. 
“ Oh, I do wish I was a boy,” she 
added, for perhaps the two thou- 
sand and thirty-second time in her 
short life. 

“ It’s not that you’ll be wishing 
w'hen your time comes to go to 
Court,” said the woman. ’ ere, 
my little lord, give thy old nuise a 
kiss and stand very cautious and 
perfect, not to soil thy fine feathers. 
And when thou hearest thy mother’s 
robes on the stairs go out and 
make thy bow like thy tutor taught 
thee.” 

It was not Edred’s tutor who had 
taught him to bow, But when a 
rustling of silks sounded on the 
stairs he was able to go out and 
make a very creditable obeisance 
to the stately magnificence that 
swept down towards him. Elfrida 
thought it best to curtsy beside 
her brother. Aunt Edith had 
taught them to dance the minuet, 
and somehow the bow and curtsy 
which belong to that dance seemed 
the right thing now. And the lady 
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much like Cinderella as anyone need wish to 
feel, and perhaps a little more. But she con- 
soled herself by encouraging a secret feeling 
she had that something was bound to happen, 
and sure enough something did. And that 
is what I am going to tell you about. I 
own that I should like to tell you also what 
happened to li^drcd, but his part of the adven- 
ture was not really an adventure at all — though 
it w^as a thing that he will never forget as long 
as he remembers any magic happenings. 

“We went to the King’s house,” he told 
Elfrida later. “Whitehall is the name. I 
should like to call my house Whitehall— if it 
wasn’t called Arden Castle, you know. And 
there were thousands of servants, I should 
think,* all much finer than you could dream 
of, and lords and ladies, and lots of things to 
eat, and bear-baiting and cock-fighting in the 
garden.” 

“ Cruel ! ” said Elfrida. “ I hope you 
didn’t look.” 

“ A little I did,” said Kdred. “ Boys hai^e 
to be brave to bear sights of blood and 
horror, you know, in case of them growing 
u[) to be soldiers. But I liked the mascjue 
best. The Queen acted in it. 'Fhere wasn’t 
any talking, you knf)w, only dressing uf) and 
dancing. It was something like the panto- 
mime, but not so sparkly. And there was 
a sea with waves that moved all silvery, and 
j)anelled scenes, and dolphins and fishy 
things, and a great shell that opened, and 
the Queen and the ladies came out and 
danced, and I had a lot to eat, such rummy 
things, and then I fell asleep, and when 1 
woke up the King himself w’as looking at me 
and saying 1 had a bonny face. Bonny 
means pretty. Vou’d think a King w'ould 
know belter, wouldn’t you ? ” 

This w^as all that Edred could find to tell. 

1 could have told more, but one can’t tell 
everything, and there is Elfrida’s adventure 
to be told about. 

When the coach had disappeared in the 
mist and the mud — for the weather was any- 
thing but summer weather — Elfrida went up- 
stairs again to the room where she had left 
the old nurse. She did not know where else 
to go. 

“Sit you down,” said the nurse, “and sew 
on your sampler.” 

There was the sampler, very fine indeed, 
in a large polished wood frame. 

“ I wish I needn’t,” said Elfrida, looking 
anxiously at the fine silks. 

“ Tut, tut,” said the nurse ; “ how’ll thee 
grow" to be a lady if thou doesn’t mind thy 
needle ? ” 


“ I’d much rather talk to you,” said Elfrida, 
coaxingly. 

“ Thou canst chatter as well as sew,” the 
nurse said, “as well I know to my cost. 
Would that thy needle flew” so fast as thy 
tongue ! Sit thee down, and if the little tree 
be done by dinner-time thou shall have leave 
to see thy Cousin Richard.” 

“ I suppose,” thought Elfrida, taking up 
the needle, “ that I am fond of my Cousin 
Richard.” 

The sewing was difficult, and hurt her eyes 
— but she persevered. Presently someone 
called the nurse and Elfrida was left alone. 
Then she stopped persevering. “ Whatever 
is the good,” she asked herself, “ of working 
at a sampler that you haven’t time to finish, 
and that w^ould be worn out, anyhow, years 
and years before you were born ? The 
Elfrida w"ho’s doing that sampler is the same 
age as me, and born the same day,” she 
reflected. And then she wondered what the 
date was, and w’hat was the year. She w’as 
still wondering, and sticking the needle idly 
in and out of one hole, without letting it 
take the silk with it, when there was a sort 
of clatter on the stairs, the door burst open, 
and in came a jolly boy of about her own age. 

“ Thy task done ? ” he cried. “ Mine 
too. Old Parrot nose kept me hard at it, 
but I thought of thee, and for once I did 
all his biddings. So now we are free. Come 
play ball in the garden.” This, Elfrida con- 
cluded, must be Cousin Dick, and she decided 
at once that she ivas fond of him. 

'Ihere was a big and beautiful garden 
behind the house. The children played ball 
there, and they ran in the box alleys, and 
played hide-and-seek among the cut trees 
and Slone seats, and statues and fountains. 

Old Parrot-nose, who was Cousin Richard’s 
tutor, and was dressed in black, and looked 
as though he had been eating lemons and 
vinegar, sat on a seat and watched them, or 
walked up and down the flagged terrace with 
his thumb in a dull-looking book. 

When they stopped their game to rest on a 
stone step, leaning against a stone seat, old 
Parrot-nose walked very softly up behind the 
seat, and stood there where they could not 
.see him and listened. Listening is very dis- 
honourable, as we all know, but in those days 
tutors did not always think it necessary to 
behave honourably to their pupils. 

I always have thought, and I always shall 
think, that it was the eavesdropping of that 
tiresome old tutor, Mr. Parados, or Parrot- 
nose, which caused all the mischief. But 
Elfrida has always believed, and always will 
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believe, that the disaster was caused by her 
knowing too much history. That is why she 
is so careful to make sure that no misfortune 
shall ever happen on that account, any way. 
That is one of the reasons why she never 
takes a history prize at school. “ You never 
kno.v,” she says. And, in fact, when it 
comes to a question in an historical examina- 
tion, she never does know. 

This was how it happened. Elfrida, now 
that she was no longer running about in the 
garden, remembered the question that she 
had been asking herself over the embroidery 
frame, and it now seemed sensible to ask the 
question of someone who could answer it 
So she said : — 

“ I say, Cousin Richard, what year is — —” 
(Elfrida, to show off her history, tells about 
Gunpowder Plot. 'Fhe tutor listens, and gets 
all the names of conspirators that she can 
remember.) ‘‘ I say. Cousin Richard, what 
day is it ? ” 

Elfrida understood him to say that it was 
the fifth of November. 

“ Is it really?” she .said. “Then it’s Guy 
Fawkes day. Do you have fireworks?” 
And in pure lightness of heart began to 
hum : — 

Please to remember 

The Fifth of November 

The gunpowder treas(*n uml plot. 

I see no reason 

Why gunp<iw(ler treason 

Should ever be forgot. 

“ ’Tis not a merry song, cousin,” .said 
Cousin Richard, “ nor a safe one. "Pis best 
not to sing of trea.son.” 

“ But it didn’t come off, you know, and 
he’s always burnt in the end,” said Elfrida. 

“Are there more ver.se ” Cousin Dick 
asked. 

“ No.” 

“ I wonder what treason the ballad deals 
with ?” said the boy. 

“Don’t you know?” It was then that 
Elfrida made the mistake of showing off her 
historical knowledge. “7 know. And I 
know some of the names of the conspirators, 
too, and who they wanted to kill, and every- 
thing.” 

“ 'Pell me,” said Cousin Richard, idly. 

“ The King hadn’t been fair to the 
Catholics, you know,” said Elfrida, full of 
importance, “ so a lot of them decided to 
kill him and the Houses of Parliament. 
'Phey made a plot — there were a whole lot of 
them in it. 'Phey said Lord Arden was, but 
he wasn’t, and some of them were to pretend 
to be hunting, and to seize the Princess 
Elizabeth and proclaim her Queen, and the 


rest were to blow the Houses of Parliament 
up when the King went to open them.” 

“ I never heard this tale from my tutor,” 
said Cousin Richard. “ Proceed, cousin.” 

“Well, Mr. Piercy took a house next the 
Parliament House, and they dug a secret 
passage to the vaults under the Parliament 
Houses ; and they put three dozen casks of 
gunpowder there and covered them with 
faggots. And they would have been all 
blown up, only Mr. Tresham wrote to hi.s 
relation, Lord Monteagle, that they were 
going to blow up tl)e King and ” 

“What King?” said Cousin Richard. 

“King James the First,” said Pllfrida. 

“Why — what ” for ("oiisin Richard had 

sprung to his feet, and old Parrot-nose had 
Elfrida by the wrist. 

He sat down on the seat and drew her 
gently till she stood in front of him — gently, 
but it was like the hand of iron in the velvet 
glove (of which, no doubt, you have often 
read). 

“Now, Mistress Arden,” he said, softly, 
“ tell me over again this romance that you 
tell your cousin.” 

idfrida told it. 

“ And where did you hear this pretty 
story?” he asked. 

“ Where are we now?” gasped Elfrida, who 
was beginning to understand. 

“Here, in the garden -where else?” said 
Cousin Richard, who understood nothing of 
the matter. 

“ Here —in my custody,” said the tutor, 
who thought he understood everything. 
“Now tell me all -every name, every par- 
ticular— or it will be the worse for thee and 
thy father.” 

“Come, sir,” .said Cousin Richard, “you 
frighten my cousin. It is but a tale she 
told. She is always merry, and full of 
many inventions.” 

“It is a tale she shall tell again before 
those of higher power than I,” said the tutor, 
in a thoroughly disagreeable way, and his 
hand tightened on Elfrida’s wrist. 

“But— but — it’s ///s/orVf” cried Elfrida, in 
despair. “ It’s in all the books.” 

“ Which books ? ” he asked, keenly. 

“ I don’t know — all of them,” she sullenly 
answered; sullenly, because she now really 
did understand just the sort of adventure in 
which her unusual knowledge of history, and, 
to do her justice, her almost equally unusual 
desire to show off, had landed her. 

“Now,” said the hateful tutor, for such 
Elfrida felt him to be, “ tell me the names 
of the conspirators.” 



THE HOUSE OF ARDEN. 
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“ It cmi't do any harm,” Elfrida told her- 
self. “This is James the h'irst's time, and 
Tin in it. But it’s three hundred years ago 
all the same, and it all has happened, and it 
can’t make any difference what I say, so I’d 
better tell all the names I know.” 

The hateful tutor shook her. 

“ Yes, all right,” she said ; and to henself she 
added, “ It’s only a sort of dream ; I may as 
well tell. Yet when she opened her mouth 
to tell all the names she could remember 
of the conspirators of the poor old Gunpowder 
Plot that didn’t come off, all those years ago, 
she found herself not telling those names at 
all. Instead, she found herself saying - 
“ I’m not going to tell. I don’t care what 
you do to me. I’m sorry I said anything 
about it. It’s all nonsense — I mean, it’s 
only history, and you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, listening behind doors — I mean, 
out of doors behind stone seats, when people 
are talking nonsense to their o wn cousi ns.” 


Elfrida does not remember 
very exactly what happened 
after this. She was furiously 
angry, and when you are 
furiously angry things get 
mixed and tangled up in a 
sort of dreadful red mist. She 
only remembers that the tutor 
was very horrid, and twisted 
her wri.sts to make her tell, 
and she screamed 
and tried to kick 
him ; that Cousin 
Richard, who did 
not .scream, did, 
on the other 
hand, succeed in 
kicking the tutor; that 
she was dragged in- 
doors and shut up in 
a room without a 
window, so that it 
was quite dark. 

“ If only I’d got 
Edred here,” she said 
to herself, with tears of 
rage and mortification, 
“ I’d try to make some 
jioetry and get the 
Mouldiwarp to come 
and fetch us away. But 
it’s no use till he comes 
home.” 

When he did come 
home — after the bear- 
baiting and the cock- 
fighting and the banquet 
and the masque — Lord and Lady Arden 
came with him, of cour.se. And they found 
their house occupied by an armed guard, and 
in the dark little room a pale child exhausted 
with weeping, who assured them again and 
again that it was all nonsense, it was only 
history, and she hadn’t meant to tell — indeed 
she hadn’t. Lady Arden took her in her 
arms and held her close and tenderly, in 
spite of the grand red velvet and the jewels. 

“ Thou’st done no harm,” said Lord Arden 
— “ a pack of silly tales. To-morrow I’ll see 
my Ivord Salisbury and ])rick this silly bubble. 
Go thou to bed, sweetheart,” he said to his 
wife, “ and let the little maid lie with thee — 
she is all a-tremble with tears and terrors. 
To-morrow my Lord Secretary shall teach 
these popinjays their place, and Arden 
House shall be empty of them, and we shall 
laugh at this fine piece of work that a solemn 
marplot has made out of a name or two and 
a young child’s fancies. By to-morrow night 
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be well, and we shall e down 


in 


all will 
peace.” 

But when to-morrow night came it had, as 
all nights have, the day’s work behind it. 
Lord Arden and his lady and the little child- 
ren lay, not m Arden House in Soho, not 
in Arden Castle on the downs by the sea 
>ut m the lower of London, charged with 
nigh treason and awaiting their trial. 

Salisbury had gone to those 
vaults under the Houses of Parliament and 

of fortune, Huy 
and dark lamern! 

Tn thP .. ! the names of those 

in the conspiracy had been given up, and 

-but{her,ri'^^"'^’.‘'"‘* Parlilments 
j Catholic gentlemen whom he had 

Jnd*" his*^’ ‘’^d turned against him 

and his deceits, were face to face with the 
rack and the scaffold. ® 


And I can’t explain it at all— because, of 
course, JUfrida knew as well as I do that it 
all iia[)pened three hundred years ago— or, if 
you prefer to put it that way, thiit it had 
never_ hafifiened, and that, anyway, it was 
Mr. Treshani’s letter to laord Monteagle, and 
not fslfrida’s .singing of that silly rhyme, that 
had brought the Ardens and all these other 
gentlemen to the 'Power and to the shadow 
of death. And yet she felt that it was she 
who had betrayed them. That they were 
traitors to King and Parliament made no 
manner of difference. It .was she, as she 
lelt but too bitterly, who was the traitor. 
And in the thick-walled room in the Tower, 
where the name of Raleigh was still fresh in 
its carving, Elfrida lay awake, long after Lady 
Arden and Edred were sleeping peaceful, and 
hated herself, calling herself a Traitor, a 
Coward, and an Utter Duffer. 

(To be contjm/ed.) 


Tlie Strange Revelation of a Great Picture Fraud. 

By ALFRED WHITMAN. 


HE picture fraud to be revealed 
in the present article was the 
skilful work of two young 
artists, assisted by a third, in 
i8ot. I'he scheme proved a 
great siu^cess, the (‘onspirators 
netting a clear thousand pounds, and the 
public of the day had no idea that it had 
l)een gulled. In fact, everyone has remained 
in happy ignorance from that year until now, 
when for the first time the full details are 
about to be ftublished. 

But, before beginning to learn the story, 
will the reader [)lease carefully peruse the 
advertisement, here reproduced, that appeared 
in the ivlornin^ Post of March roth, j8oi ? 
In^ this advertisement we are informed that 
Mr. J. J. Mas(juerier, having l)een in Baris 
during the previous 
January and lu'b- 
ruary, was indiu’ed to 
ask, and siu'ceeded 
in obtaining, permis- 
sion to [)aint a por- 
trait of Napoleon 
reviewing his ('on 
sular C'luards at the 
d'uilcries Baldc'e; that 
the picture he painted 
included a faithful 
portrait of the Idrst 
(V)nsul taken from 
life, and wa.s lie only 
one of the kind in this country ; that the 
la’cture was on view at 22, Bi('cadilly, and 
could be seen for tin* admission price of a 
shilling. All this sounded most attractive in 
the ears of the British public, and, as it was 
the first accurate likeness in h.ngland of the 
young Napoleon, with whom we were at 
deadly war, thousands flocked to the gallery 
in Piccadilly, where, besides paying the cost 
of admission, they eagerly Ixmght a pamphlet, 

“ Description of the (ireat Historical Pic- 
ture,” for an extra sixpence. This sixpenny 
[)amphlet or catalogue was one of the first 
that was ever sold in England at a private 
exhibition. 

So far everything appears genuine and 
splendid, and as Napoleon was the name on 
every lip we can well understand the rush 
that took place to see the great picture, for it 
measured twenty-seven feet long by twenty high. 

Vol. xxxvi.-~15 


PiUt now let the story be tiaced from its 
genesis, and as it pr<x‘eeds let it be borne in 
mind that the whole of the fa('ts here given 
can be substantiated by documentary proofs 
preserved in public archives. 

d'he two young artists alluded to had been 
fellow Students at the Royal Academy, and 
were fast friends. One, (Charles d'urner, 
is known to fame chiefly as a most industrious 
engraver, who me/zotinl(‘d a number of very 
fine plates ; and the other, John James Mas- 
(juerier, was born in London of French 
parents, had studied art in Pari.s, and was 
familiar with that capital. In 1800 the 
former was twenty-six and the latter twenty- 
two years of age. In November of that 
year the two young men, in quite a legitimate 
manner, discussed the question of a visit 
to I\iris to obtain a 
portrait of Napoleon. 
It was agreed that 
Masquerier should g(j 
over to Paris and, if 
possible, ])aint the 
portrait for 'Burner to 
engrave, so that for 
the first time it might 
be possible to intro- 
duce an English en- 
graving of the famous 
(leneial to the public. 
On January 28th, 
1801, Masquerier 
returned to London and revealed to (.diaries 
'Burner that not only had he .se('ured a 
portrait of Napoleon, but that he had also 
obtained a picture of a far more ambitious 
character — nothing less than a review of the 
('onsular Ouards. Within six weeks all 
arrangements had been ( ompleted forexhiliit 
ing this latter picture, painted on the spot 
and from life, and the gallery was thrown 
o[)en to an eager and expectant public on 
Monday, Marcli 9th. 

By the aid of the following illustration 
we can examine the picture. I'he review is 
taking place in the court of the Tuileries 
Palace, opening to the Place du Carrousel. 
This was where, during the Revolution, the 
fatal attack bad been made on the famous 
Swiss Guards on August 10th, 1792, which 
date can be seen inscribed on several parts of 
tlic building. The troops are chosen from 



BONAPARTE. 

XylR, MASQUERIER has the honour mpirctfully 
XVX to inform the Public, that being in Paris during the 
months of December aiMl January, he was induced, when 
there, to aoltcit permissKWi to* PAINT a PORTRAIT 
oDhe FIRST CONSUL, BONAPARTE^ h the Grand 
Review of the. Consular Guards ; which havinc obtained, is 
now open for Exhibition, at No. la, PiccadiUy, opposite 
the Green Parh. ^ ^ 

Mr. M A J E R 1 ER b^s leave toobserve, that he is the 
only English Artist who ever had similar means of ac-, 
curacy : tjie Likeness which he has talccn has met with the’ 
most, flattering at>pTob*» lion, and it is the only one in this 
country PAUSED PKUM THE LIFE. 

The Exliibitiun. is open from Nine till ^ ve. Adni>s> 

I sion One Shilling, 

Ai>v !■ K I ish mkn r t)i* 'inh l•xmlu^luN ok 'ihe imciukk from 
nil- “ MOKNlNc; 1‘OST ” Ot* AIAKCH lOl'M, 1801. 
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the flower of the French army, j)articularly 
from among the regiments tliat served at the 
Battle of Marengo, which took place on 
June 14th, 1800. 'I'he officers are Napoleon’s 
relatives and confidential friends. The day 
on whicli this review look place was one of 
special spectacular brilliance; for, as Napoleon 
had recently been the victim of an attempt to 
assassinate him while going to the Opera, the 
mo.st distinguished members of the military 
staff crowded round him, and the most 


kept at liberty to take off his hat to the 
colours, the only salute he pays in public, 

A little to the right, with his back turned 
towards the spectator, is (leneral Lasne, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Consular Ciuards, 
a tall stout man, who was the only person in 
the carriage with Napoleon when the bomb 
exploded. Other officers present include 
(ieneral Durocq and General Berthier, and 
on the right is a young Mameluke chief who 
came back with Na[3oleon from h'.gypt. 



J HK hKAUIJUIKNI' I'IClUMfc- OK NAl'Oi.KON BONAJ'AUIK KEVJKWING THE CONSUi.AK OUAKIJh. 


fashionable of the Parisians grac'ed the scene. 
Many of the windows of the palace are broken 
by the concussion caused by the bomb, which 
exj)loded about a hundred yards to the right 
of the picture. 

Napoleon a]3pears on his charger, 
Stvrie, dressed in a C^enerars uniform, over 
which is the grey coat he wore at the Hattie 
ol Marengo. Whilst everyone around him is 
glittering in gold and silver, decked with 
pliimi!s and full ol animation, Napoleon is 
remarkable for his plain dress, short figure, 
and .sallow, pensive countenance. He sits 
rather stooping on his horse, and while wdth 
his right hand he holds^he reins, Iris left is 


Such was the picture the [reople ('rowdod 
to see, and it was slat(xl that the exac tness, 
both of feature and expression, in the [>orlrait 
of the First (Consul received the most flatter- 
ing approbation from every person both in 
England and France wiio was enabled to 
decide ; and a fortnight after the o[>ening of 
the exhibition, when M. 'lallien, w'ho had 
recently returned from Egypt, saw the picture 
he left the written testimony : “ I have seen 
the f)ortrait of (jeneral Bonaparte made by 
Mr, Mastjuerier, and have found it very life- 
like.” The picture, having remained on view 
for some time in London, was shown in the 
provinces. 
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'I’he public may be forgiven for believing 
that they were admiring a picture that Mas- 
querier had painted on the spot in Paris, 
with the sanction and under the personal 
favour of Napoleon and his Generals, who had 
graciously given the artist sittings that be 
might obtain faithful and accurate portraits. 

But no ; here comes the great shock—here 
the bomb ex[)lodes. Masijuerier never saw 
Napoh'on or any of his Generals! 



Surrender of Breda,” as will be quite evi 
dent to the reader if he will compare llu* 
two diagrammatic reproductions here given. 

'Fhese were the materials Masquerier col- 
lected when in Paris, and these were the 
‘‘studies” he brought to London from' which 
to produce the picture. Arrived in London, 
Masquerier went to Charles rurner's house 
in Warren Street, Fitzroy S(]uare, and there a 
small picture of the review was made, to serve 
as a model for the large one. 'Fhcn the large 
canvas was set up in I'urner’s room in 
Warren Street on January ^^ist, and, as soon 
as Turner had sketched out the picture upon, 
it, both artists set themselves to the task 
of painting as (piickly as possible. On 
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rhis is what took place. Ma.s<.iuerier, 
when in Paris, made himself agreeable to the 
valet of a famous French painter, and by 
iiriljing this servant he surreptitiously made 
a tracing from a drawing of the subject of 
the review the F rench painter had executed, 
and by these means obtained the composition 
of the picture. For the head of Napoleon 
Mas([uerier secured a small china bust, and 
for the portraits of the Generals he bought 
prints in the Paris shops. For the horse of 
General I.asne a copy was made of the prin- 
('ipal horse in Velazquez’s famous picture, 
now in the Prado Gallery at Madrid, of “1 he 


February 2nd another artist, Henry Bernard 
Chalon, was called in to paint the horsts, 
and so, by painting all day, the picture was 
sufficiently advanced for it to be removed to 
22, Piccadilly, on the 21st, where work was 
resumed and" continued until even after the 
opening of the exhibition. 

It will surely be agreed that the fraud was 
most skilfully planned, cleverly managed, and 
adroitly placed before an admiring public; 
and it has been reserved for the readers of 
The Strand Magazine to be the first to 
pierce through the deception and know the 
complete facts of the case. 



OURIOSITIOS. 

[IVa shall be io receive Contn hut ions to this section, and to f^ay for such as are accepted,'] 
(:oj)yiL:ht, it/jS, by Oorue Newufs, bimited. 


A COA'J'INC; OK 
CATKRIMl.l.AKS. 

I SKM) }«)u M 

«»r 

a tree which, with 
the stoiu's louml 
it, was eoniplelely 
coveietl w i( h a w cIj 
11 jade hy thousands 
of caterpillars. The 
tree and p^iound 
were p e r f e (' ( I \' 
white and not a 
leaf ha(| been lell. 
Dozens of catei- 
pillar-slrinj;s weie 
hanging; from the 
branches, as may 
be seen from the 
photograph, which 
was taken in 
(ilencorn Wood, 
on tlie shores of 



bottle to linld 
between the knei's 
while playing the 
instiument. With 
a hole (Ut in the 
side of the bottle it 
will he found to 
produce a fine tone 
with a gut string. 

- Mr. IJ. Saw\er, 
T h e C 'ott age , 
I ..(1,0. (^>nipan}*s 
Depot, Stone- 
bridge Park, 
llarlesden, N.W. 

PKSHlNf; A 
KKR XMRl'hA tOR 
RDl'Nl) IHK 
WORM). 

M K.fikKKN, 

who is now 
“walking ioujhI 


Ullswater Lake.-- Mr. William L. Fletcher, Stone the civilizeil paits of the woild" wearing .i wig 


leigh, Workington. ( ’niiilieiland. 






motion on his ariixal in the little town of S[u*j)lon 


Mallet in Soineistt. A leaflet bought fta)!!! (ireen 



,A NOVhL ONK-S I RINOKI) KIDOLK 

r lllNKlNfj it might be of intert'st to some of 
your le.ulers, 1 have ventured to slu>w bow a 
fiddle of this kind may be easily constructed from the 
common glass beei -bottle with a screw' .stopper. The 
handle is fa.stene<l by a small bolt passed through the 
centre of tiie stop[)cr, which is then screw'ed in, as 
may be seen in the photograph, d’he .string is held 
at the bottom of the bottle by a comimtn hoi.se nail 
screwed to the piece of wood, which is held in 
pt>siiion by a thin brass wiic band round the 


liim.sclf tells us that, oiigin.dly a shop assistant and 
rl(*ik in Ireland, in 1S72 lie turned bis attention to 
athletics and soon came to tlu* front as a ])ede.stnan. 
Man\ line performances stand to his credit in the 
past, and on his pieseni iitulei taking he is eveiy where 
receiving good wishes for his success. -Miss .Maty 
llovvn, Wesileigh, Jsju'plon Mallet. 
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ARK THKRK OTHKRSV 

A S you will notice, the sluiyq: word “cliump,” if 
/\ written in the manner liere shoun, reads the 
same even when held upside down. 1 think it is the 
unlv w'oid in lire l^^nfjlish lan^uaee w'liieh has this 
])eculiarity, and therefore hope >011 will con'.ider it 
worlhv of insertion in ytair “Curiosities” column. — 
Mr. Mitchell T. Lavin, 931, West Ninth Street, 
Cincinnati, ( )hio, C..S. A. 



inCLU'AN AS A i.KL l'KKN. 


T 1 ' is \ery umisu.d to find the pelican chosen foi a 
1 lectern, so that the acci)mpan> in^ photoj^raph 
ol a linely-(Mrved esample to he seen in St. Saviour's 
t'hurch, Keadinj;, is of particular interest. The 
lectein is an illustration of the old idea that the 
peh'\in fed its youno with hlood from its own hreasl ; 
and - the hellei to convey the idi.-a there is a pati'h 
of hrij^ht crimson on the <laik oak of the caivin^. 
■Mr. 11 . A. Kill};, 22, (^lU'cn X’icloria .Street. Keading. 

.STIJJ. ANOTHKR OPTlt'Ah IIJ.U.SION. 

I send you ;in addition to the many interesting 
optical illusions which have apjieaied recently 
m your pages. The inside circle in I’ig. I ap|x*ars 
to he greater in diameter than that in Fig. 2, hut 
this is not so, since the diameter is the .same in 
each case.’— Mr. K. ]. Samuel, 85, 'I'orhay Road, 
Ihondeshury, N.W. ' 




same pot. twisted into .shape and hound together so 
as to rtNemhlc a slag. I'w'o branches are left free to 
re})rcsent the antlers, and round heiries are attached 
to the head for eu-s. Little trees sLU'h as these may 
he liained into the forms of many other animals, 
especially lions and tigers. Jf carefully attended to 
they live for {piile a long time, and always rcMain their 
sha[)e. 'Lliey are brought round every spring hy 
the Chinese fkANCi-men. Mr. ]. 11 , fordan, c/o 
Rev. Frank Willco.v, Cireal IJcntloy X'icarage, near 
Ct»lchester, Rssex. 

A CURIOUS MEMORIAJ.. 

A MOST lealistic piece of ('arving is shown in the 
photograph I am .sending yon of a curious 
ntcmorial to be .seen above a grave in Ikirnack church- 
\ard, about four miles from Stamfird. Few would 
gue.ss, on looking at this picture, tkal it shows, not a 
fallen tree, hut meiely a clever specimen of carving. 
— -Mr. W. Malcolm, Thorpe House, Stamford. 
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VERNA rtVNAL 

COhfTENCCS ALL 
APTiCLTS HOLYNCb 

FOOD AHD 

DRINKS 


V'-' iKiX; 

Ml.H K..RTV. 

D OBJLTS \a: PiL\v. 
MURftn ViHts 

2 r 

BOiSSON'i 




inch(\s in length and of sli^dniy lai^ci 
internal diatneter llian that 'of the 
iimhrella stick. Next rliive a wood 
plug tightly into one end (d ihi.i 
tube and lasli it securely to the hack 
of a chair with the plugged end 
dow-nuards. Idace the umhrelki 
stick in the tube and the vNinder i.- 
ready h>r use.- Mr, C. W. (iovett, 
Stamford Hill, N. 
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BOBT imm CAUM 

■BtSEgwIW 

tKC AOBRCSS TO BC Wf(tTTe)« OB THIS »tBL 

fh. S - /4 


. CAN THIS UK UKATEN ? 

W U' noticed that you j^ave, some montlis aj^o, an 
illuslralion of a post- ard with an address 
in technical iheniical terms, ari l askinj; if any one of 
voiir readers could r|Uote an ddress as short. We 
send you herewith a photogn ph of an actual post- 
card received here from London, and you will see 
iheie is nothitig on it hut three letters “ U.S.A.” — 
which certainly is shorter than the one quoted in 
your .Magazine. ■ The Hirmingham Small Arms ('oin- 
panv. Limited. 

A (iENTI.K HINT. 

K N()\VHN(i that you are interested in curious 
sifjn* hoards and advertisements, I send you a 
j)liotoe[raph of a hoard to he seen outside an Indian 



steel trunk manufacturers shop at Sialkole in the 
Punjab. It is a j^entle hint to the public that no 
credit dealings arc countenanced, althv.ugh at first 
''ight its meaning is anything hut clear. \'ery likely, 
however, the announcement, by reason of its quaint* 
n<‘ss, received far greater attention than it would have 
tlonc had it been set forth in the best King's Paiglish. 
~ Mr. Henry Waters, .Station School, Uawal Pindi, 
India. 


A RKUC WITH A HISTORY. 

1 PURCHASED this curious object from a Mexican 
wood - choi>per, one Jose (ionzales, who dis- 
covcied it on alive oak tree at Watson’s Ranch, fifteen 
miles from Monterey, California, on January iSlh, 




1908. When found, it was on 
one of five limbs about twenty- 
five feet from the ground, the 
tree itself being five feet in dia- 
meter. The limb in this picture 
is one foot thick. An Indian 
ninety-seven 3 ears of age, living 
in this vicinity, lias the following 
to say concerning its origin : 
Sixty years ago a member of his 
tribe while hunting came upon a 
hear in a tree. Being a skilful 
hunter he managed to .slay the 
beast with a single shot without 
.so much as dropping him to 
ilie ground. But as he was 
a long distance from camp and 
unable to take the entire body, 
w'hich had lodged in the folk 




of the tree, he cut away as much as he could 
('onvenienily cairy and left the remainder, which 
in time fell aw'ay, leaving a single hone around 
which the limb has grown. In itself this relic was a 
most interesting possession, but its value was greatly 
enlianced by the strange story related by the old 
Indian. — Mr. Kmmet McMenamin, P.O. Box 34, 
.Mi-interey, t'alitornia, U.S.A. 

A i ‘ 1 K I N ( ; DOl^ B 1 .E K X POSIT K K. 

H ere is a good example of “ double c.xpo.sure 
photography, obtained while fishing in the 
Dec. I'he phoieigraph of myself was secured first, 
ai.d wlien, .diortly afiervvards, I CJiught a salmon — 
whii'h w'as taken on to the hank — it was photographed 
by my wife without the plate having been changed. 
The curious picuire which 1 send you was the result. 
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SOI.UTION TO IHK C'HICSS 1>K0HLKM in TIIK 
LAST NUMBER. 



every s(juare on tlie l^oard Ly llie use of four (|iHens 
urul a [)a\vn. It will Le seen that the four (jueens 
control all the s(juaies liiu two. Although this 
solution prohahly ein[)l(ns the least power by which 
all the squares can be rontiolled, it is not the most 
difficult. By far the haidest task Ls to c uitrol all 
the squares by using foui (jiucns and a knight. Th.e 
solution to this most ingenious jjioblein by the author 
of the above will be given in our next number. 


TIIK HORNS OK A DILEMMA. 

A VO UN Japanese stag of mine, Jacob by name, 
has a marked penchant for game.s of play. His 
favourite pastime lakes the form of to.ssing skyward, 
and then catching between his antlers with marvellous 
dexterity, any hough or block of wood which he may 
chance to come across. Sometimes he will get hold 
of a pole fifteen or twenty feet long. Then he will 
have a high ohl time, in more senses than one. 1 have 
know'll him to keep up the game for an hour at a streich 
—indeed, he .seldom cries “ Pax ” until either he or the 




pki} thing is worn out, 'I'he other 
day, however, Jac'ob chanced to 
catch a piece* of paitiall\ rotten 
Iree-.stuinp wiiii such dexterity 
that it foilhwith became firmly 
fixed between his lioins, and 
neither he noi I ha\e as \et 
contii\ed to move it. Not that 
Jacob has shown any undue 
h.inkering after the icinoval of 
the foix'ign body so curiously 
aetjuired ; on the contraiy, he 
seems quite pioud of his strange 
head-diess. 'The dilemma, upon 
the hoi ns of which 1 am at 
present as securely impaled as is 
the bIo('k of wood in tht* accom- 
panying phot«)graph between the 
horns of Jacob, is- whether to 
break the heart of |acob by 
foicibly removing his [daything 
with a crow-bar, or risk his 
getting brain-fever from the un- 
accustomed weight upon his noble 
blow?— -Mr. H. W. .SlK-plieaid- 
WaUvyn, M.A., K.Z..S., etc., 
Dahvhinnie, Kenley. 

WIND WATERFALL. 

photograph was taken 
by my.self at Motutara, 
near Auckland, during a heavy 
gale, and .shows how the tremen- 
dous force of the wind ariested 
the waterfall in its downward 
cour.se and blew it back upwards 
into the air. — Mr. Henry VVinkel- 
mann, 316, Victoria Arcade, 
Auckland, New Zealand. 
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AN. 3. -'riiis affair of White 

and AVotherspoon’s aecounts 
proves to be a j^if^antie task, 
'i'here are twenty tliiek K.‘dji;('r.s 
to be examined and cheeked. 
Who would be a junior 

partner? However, it is the first bi^ hit 
of business which has been left entirely 
in iiiy hands. 1 must justify it. Hut it has 

to be finished so that the lawytTs may have 

the result in time for the trial. Johnson 
said this morning that I should hav(Hogt‘t the 
last figure out b(‘for(.‘ th(* 20th of the month. 
Good 1 /ord ! Well, have at it, and if human 
biain and nerve can stand the strain I'll win 
out at the other side. It means offa'c work 
trom ten to five, and then a .second sitting 
fioiii about eight to one in the morning. 
There’s diama in an a('countant’.s life. When 
1 find mv.st'lf in the still early hours while 
all the world slta^})s, hunting through C(dumn 
after column for those missing figures vvhic'h 
will turn a respec'led Alderman into a felon, 
I understand that it is not such a prosaic 
profession after all. 

On IVTonday I came on the first trace of 
dtdalcation. No heavy game hunter ever got 
a finer thrill when first he caught sight of the 
trail of his tjuarry. lUU I look at the twenty 
ledgers and think of the jungle through 
which I have to follow him before I get my 
kill. Hard work — but rare si)ort, too, in 
it way ! 1 saw the fat fellow once at a City 

dinnta-, his red face glowing above a white 
napkin. He looked at the little pale man 
at the end of the table. He would have 
been pale loo if he could have seen the 
task that would be mine. 

Vol. xxxvi . — 16 


Jan. 6. What t)erfect nonsense it is for 
doctors to prescribe rest w’hen rest is out of 
the cpiestion ! Asses ! They might as well 
shout to a man who has a pai'k of wolves 
at his heels that what he wants is ab.solute 
(juiet. My figures must be out by a certain 
(late ; unless they are so 1 shall lose the 
chance of my lifetime, so how on earth am 
1 to rest ? ril lake a wc(;k or so after the 
trial. 

Perhaps 1 was mystfif a fool to go to the 
doctor at nil. Hut I get nervous and highly- 
strung whtMi 1 sit alone at my work at night. 
It’s not a pain — only a sort of fullness of 
the head Nvith an occa-sional mist over the 
eyes. I thought perhaps some bromide, or 
chloral, or something of the kind might do 
me good. Hut stop work ! It’s absurd to 
ask such a thing. It^s like a long distance 
ra('c. You feel ijueer at first and your heart 
thumps and your lungs pant, but if you have 
only the pluck to keep on you get your second 
wind. I’ll slick to my work and wait for my 
second wind. If it never comes - all the 
same I’ll stick to my work. Two ledgers 
are done, and I am well on in the third, 
d'he rascal has covered his tracks well ; but 
I pick them up for all that. 

Ian. 9.— T had not meant to go to the 
doctor again. And yet I have had to. 
“Straining my nerves, risking a complete 
break-down, even endangering my sanity.” 
'That's a nice sentence to have fired off at 
one. Well, I’ll stand the strain and I’ll lake 
the risk ; but so long as I can sit in my chair 
and move a pen I’ll follow the old sinner’s 
slot. 

Hy the way, I may as well set down here 
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the queer experience which drove me this 
second ^ time to the doctor. Til keep an 
exact record of my symptoms and sensations, 
because they are interesting in themselves — 
“ a curious psycho-physiological study,” says 
the doctor — and also because I am perfectly 
certain that when 1 am through with them 
they will all seem blurred and unreal, like 
some queer dream betwixt sleeping and 
waking. So now, while they are fresh, I 
will just make a note of them, if only 
as a change of thought after the endless 
figures. 

There’s an old silver-framed mirror in my 
room “it was given me by a friend who had 
a taste for antiquities, and he, as I happen 
to know, picked it up at a sale and had no 
notion where it came from. It’s a large 
thing, three feet across and two feet high, 
and it leans at the back of a side table un 
my left as I write, ddie frame is flat, about 
three inches across, and very old ; far too 
old for hall-marks or other methods of 
determining its age. I'lie glass part 
projects, with a bevelled edge, and has the 
magnifK't'iit reflecting [)ower whic'h is only, 
as it seems to me, to be found in very old 
mirrors. There’s a feeling of persj)ective 
when you look into it such as no modern 
glass can ever give. 

The mirror is so situated that as I sit at 
the tabic I can usually see nothing in it but 
the reflection of the red window curtains 
But a queer thing happened last night. I 
had been working for some hours, very much 
against the grain, with continual bouts of 
that mistiness of which I have complained. 
Again and again I had to steq and clear my 
eyes. Well, on one of thesv. cjccasions I 
chanced to ]<.)ok at the mirror. It had the 
oddest appe?aranrc. The red curtains which 
should have bcvui reflected in it were nc 3 
longer there, but the glass seemed to be 
clouded and steamy, not on the surfac'e, 
which glitteied like st(.*el, but deep down in 
the very grain of it. This opacity, when I 
stared hard at it, appeared to slowly rotate 
this way and that, until it was a thick white 
cloud swirling in heavy wreaths. So real 
and solid was it, and so reasonable was 
I, that I remember turning, with the idea 
that the curtains were on lire. But 
e\eiything was deadly still in the room- 
no .sound save the ticking of the clock, 
no movement save the slow gyration of 
that strange woolly cloud deep in the heart 
of the old mirror. 

Then, as I looked, the mist, or smoke, or 
cloud, or whatever one may call it, seemed 


to coalesce and solidify at two points quite 
close together, and I was aware, with a thrill 
of interest rather than of fear, that these were 
two eyes looking out into the room. A vague 
outline of a head I could see — a woman^s, by 
the hair, but this was very shadowy. Only 
the eyes were quite distinct ; such eyes — 
dark, luminous, filled with some passionate 
emotion, fury or horror, I coulci not say 
which. Never have I seen eyes which were 
so full of intense, vivid life. They were not 
fixed upon me, but stared out into the room. 
Then as I sat erect, passed my hand over- 
my brow, and made a strong con.scious effort 
to pull myself together, the dim head faded 
into the general opacity, the mirror Slowly 
cleared, and there were the red curtains once 
again. 

A sceptic would say, no doubt, that I had 
dropped aslet;p over my figures and that my 
experience was a dream. As a matter of 
fact, 1 was never more vividly awake in my 
life. I was able to argue about it even as 1 
looked at it, and to tell myself that it was a 
subjective impression -a t‘himera of tlie 
nerves -begotten l)y worry and insomnia. 
But why this particular shape ? And who is 
the woman, and what is the dreadful emotion 
which I read in those wonderful brown eyes ? 
'i'hey come between me and my work. For 
the first time 1 have done less than the daily 
tally which I had marked out. Berhajis that 
is why 1 have bail no abnormal sensations 
to night. 'Fo-morrow I must wake up, come 
what may. 

Jan. 1 1 . -All well, and good progress with 
my work. I wind the net, coil after coil, 
round that bulky body. But the last smile 
may remain with him if my own luaves 
break over it. d’be mirror would seem to 
be a sort of barometer whii'h marks my 
brain pressure. ICach night I have observed 
that it had clouded before I reached the end 
of my task. 

Dr. Sinclair (who is, it seems, a hit of a 
psychologist) was so interested in my ac- 
count that he came round this evening to 
have a look at the mirror. I had observed 
that something was scribbled in (Tabbed old 
characters u[)on the metal work at the back. 
He e.xarnined this with a lens, but could 
make nothing of it. “Sane. X. Pal.” was 
his final reading of it, but that did not bring 
us any farther. He advised me to put it 
away into another room ; but, after all, what- 
ever I may see in it is, hy his owm account, 
only a symptom. It is in the cause that the 
danger lies. 'I'he twenty ledgers — not the 
silver mirror — should be packed away if 1 
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could only do it. Tm at the eighth now, so 
I progress. 

Jan. 13. — Perhaps it would have been 
wiser after all if 1 had packed away the 
mirror. 1 had an extraordinary experience 
with it last night. And yet 1 find it so 
interesting, so fascinating, that even now I 
will keep it in its place. What on earth is 
the meaning of it all ? 

I suppose it was about one in the morning, 
and I was closing my books i)re[)aratory to 
staggering off to bed, when I saw her there 
in front of me. I'he stage of mistiness and 
development must have passed unobserved, 
and there she was in all her beauty and 
passion and distress, as clear-cut as if she 
were really in the flesh before me. The 
figure was small, but very distinct— so much 
so that every feature, and even every detail 
of dress, is stamped in my memory. She is 
seated on the extreme left of the mirror. A 
sort of shadowy figure crouches down beside 
her — I can dimly discern that it is a man — 
and then behind them is cloud, in which I 
see figures — figures which move. It is not 
a mere picture upon which 1 look. It is 


a scene in life, an actual episode. She 
crouches and quivers. The man beside her 
cowers down. The vague figures make 
abrupt movements and gestures. All my 
fears were swallowed up in my interest. It 
was maddening to see so much and not to 
see more. 

But I can at least describe the woman to 
the smallest point. She is very beautiful and 
quite young, not more than five-and twenty, 
I should judge. Her hair is of a very rich 
brown, with a warm chestnut shade fining 
into gold at the edges. A little flat-pointed 
cap comes to an angle in front, and is made 
of lace edged with pearls. The forehead is 
high, too high perhaps for perfect beauty, but 
one would not have it otherwise, as it gives a 
touch of power and strength to what would 
otherwise be a softly feminine face. The 
brows are most delicately curved, over heavy 
eyelids, and then come those wonderful eyes 
— so large, so dark, so full of overmastering 
emotion, of rage, of horror; contending with 
a pride of self-control which holds her from 
sheer frenzy. The cheeks are pale, the lips 
white with agony, the chin and throat most 
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exquisitely roiindccl. 'I'he figure sits and 
leans forward in the chair, straining and 
rigid, cataleptic with horror. The dress is 
black velvet, a jewel gleams like a flame in 
the breast, and a golden crucifix smoulders 
in the shadow of a fold. 'J’his is the lady 
whose image still lives in the old silver mirror. 
What dire deed could it be which has left its 
impress there so that now in another age, if 
the spirit of a man be l)iit attuned to it, he 
may be conscious of its presence ? 

One other detail ; down on the left side of 
the skirt of the black dress was what I 
thought at first was a shapeless bunch of 
white ribbon. Then, as 1 looked more 
intently or as the vision defined itself more 
clearly, 1 perceived what it w^as. It was the 
hand of a man, (denched and knotted in 


to her. The interest of the thing fascinated 
me. 1 thought no more of its relation to 
my own nerves, but I stared and stared as if 
in a theatre. But I could get no farther. 
The mist thinned. 'J'here were tumultuous 
movements in which all the figures were 
vaguely concerned. Then the mirror was 
clear once more. 

The doctor say.s I must drop work for a 
day, and 1 can afford to do so, for J have 
made good progress lately. It is (|uite evi- 
dent that the visions depend entirely u[)on 
my own nervous state, for 1 sat in front of 
the mirror for an hour tonight, with no 
result whatever. My soothing day has 
chased them away. I wonder wdiether J 
shall ever penetrate whaf they all mean? 1 
examined the mirror this evening under a 
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agony, which ladd on with a convulsi 
grasp to the fold of the dress. The re 
of the crouching figure was a mere vagi 
outline, hut that streiuious hand shone cle 
on the dark background, with a sinist 
suggestion of tragedy in its frantic elute 
1C man is frightened- -horribly frighten© 
mat 1 can clearly discern. What hi 
terrified him so? Why does he grin tf 
womans dress? The answer lies among 
those moving figures in the backgroun, 
hty have brought danger both to him an 


gooil light, and licsides the mysterious 
inscription, “Sane. X. Pal.,” I was able to 
disc'ern some signs or heraldic marks, very 
faintly visible upon the silver, d'hey must be 
very ancient, as they are almost oblitcrated. 
So far as I could make out, they were three 
spear-heads, two abov^e and one below. I 
will show them to the doctor when he calls 
to-morrow. 

Jan. 14. — Feel perfectly well again, and 1 
intend that nothing else shall stop me until 
my task is finished. I'he doctor was shown 
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the marks on the mirror and agreed that 
they were armorial bearings. He is deeply 
interested in all that I have told him, and 
eross* questioned me closely on the details. 
It amuses me to notice how he is torn in 
two by conflicting desires -the one that his 
patient should lose his symptoms, the other 
that the medium — for so he regards me — 
should solve this mystery of the past. He 
advised continued rest, but did not 
u|)tKJse me too violently when I declared 
that siK'h a thing was out of the (tuestion 
until the ten remaining ledgers have been 
(becked. 

[an. 17. — For three nights I have had no 
t'xperlences - -my day of rest has borne fruit. 
Only a (juarter of my task is left, but I must 
make a forc'ed march, for the lawyers are 
clamouring for their material. I will give 
them imough and to spare. 1 have him fast 
on a hundrt‘d counts. When they realize 
what a sli[)pery, cunning rascal he is 1 should 
gain some credit from the case. False 
trading at counts, false balance-sheets, divi- 
dends drawn from capital, losses written down 
as profits, sup{)rcssi(jn of working expenses, 
mam‘j)ulation of petty cash — it is a fine 
rec()rd ! 

Jan. t 8.— Headach(!s, nervous twitches, 
mistiness, fullness of tiie temples all the 
premonitions of troLif)Ie, and the trouble 
came sure enough. And yet my real sorrow 
is not so much that the vision should 
come as that it should cease before all is 
revealed. 

Jtut I saw more to night. The crouching 
man was as visible as the lady wlujse gown 
ht* ('lut('hed. He is a little swarthy fi’llow, 
with a black [)oin(ed beard. He has a loose 
gown of damask trimmed with fur. 'I’lie 
prevailing tints of his dress are red. What 
a flight the fellow is in, to be sure ! He 
rowers and shivers and glares back over his 
shoulder, d’hcre is a small knife in his other 
iumd, but h(' is far too tremulous and ('owed 
to use it. Dimly now I begin to see the 
figure.s in the background. Iderce fa(’cs, 
lK*ardt‘d and dark, shape themselves out of 
the mist, 'rhere is one terrible creature, a 
skeleton of a man, with hollow cheeks and 
eyes sunk in his head. He also has a knife in 
his hand. On the right of the woman stands 
a tall man, very young, with flaxen hair, his 
fac'e sullen and dour. The beautiful woman 
looks up at him in appeal. So does the man 
on the ground. 'I'liis youth .seems to be the 
arbiter of their fate. The crouching man 
draws closer and hides himself in the woman's 
skirts. The tall youth bends and tries to 


drag her away frenn him. So much I saw 
last night before the mirror cleared. , Shall 1 
never know what it leads to and whence it 
comes? It is not a mere imagination, of 
that I am very sure. Somewhere, some 
time, this scene has been acted, and this 
old mirror has reflected it. But when— 
where ? 

Jan. 20. — My work draws to a close, and 
it is time. I feel a ten.scness within my 
brain, a sense of intolerable strain, which 
warns me that something must give. I have 
worked myself to the limit. Hut to-night 
should be the last night. With a supreme 
effort I should finish the final ledger and 
complete the case before I rise from my 
chair. I will do it. I will. 

Feb. 7. I did. My (lod, what an ex- 
perience ! I hardly know if 1 am strong 
enough yet to si‘t it down. 

].et me explain in the first instance that 1 
am writing this in Dr. Sinclair’s private 
hospital some three weeks after the last entry 
in my diary. On the night of January 20th 
-my nervous system finally gave way, and I 
r(Mnember nothing afterwards until I found 
niy.self three days ago in this home of rest. 
And I can rest with a good cmisciencc. My 
work was done before I went under. My 
figures are in the solicitors' hands. 'I'he hunt 
is over. 

And now I must describe that last night. 

I had sworn to finish my work, and so 
intently did 1 stick to it, though my head was 
bursting, diat I would never look up until 
th(* last C(;! jmn had been added. And yet 
it was fine self-restraint, for all the time I 
knew that wonderful things were happening 
in the mirror. Every nerve in my body told 
mt‘ so. If I looked up there was an end of 
my work. So I did not look up till all was 
finished, 'rhen, when at last with throbbing 
temt)les I threw down my {)en and raised my 
eyes, what a sight was there ! 

liic mirror in its silver frame was like a 
.stage, brilliantly lit, in which a drama was in 
progress. I'here was no mist now. The 
op[)re.ssion of my own nerves had wrought 
this amazing clarity. Iwery feature, every 
movement, was as clear-cut as in life. To 
think that I, a tired accountant, the most 
prosaic of mankind, with the account-books 
of a swindling bankrupt before me, should be 
chosen of all the human race to look upon 
.such a .scene 1 

It was the same scene and the same figures, 
but the drama had advanced a stage. The 
tall young man was holding the woman in his 
arms. She strained away from him and looked 
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up at him with loathing in her face. They had 
torn the crouching man away from his hold 
upon the skirt of her dress. A dozen of 
them were round him — savage men, bearded 
men. They hacked at him with knives. All 
seemed to strike him together. Their arms 
rose and fell. The blood did not flow from 
him — it squirted. His red dress was dabbled 
in it. He threw himself this w^ay and that, 
purple upon crimson, like an over-ripe plum. 
Still they hacked, and still the jets shot from 
him. It was horrible — horrible! They 
dragged him kicking to the door. The 
woman looked over her shoulder at him 
and her mouth gaped. 1 heard nothing, but 
I knew that she was screaming. And then, 
whether it was this nerve-racking vision before 
me, or whether, my task finished, all the 
overwork of the past weeks came in one 
crushing w'eight upon me, the room danced 
round me, the floor seemed to sink away 
beneath my feet, and I remembered no more. 
In the early morning my landlady found me 
stretched senseless before the silver mirror, 
but I knew nothing myself until three days 
ago I woke in the deep peace of the doctor’s 
nursing home. 

Feb. 9. —Only to-day have I told Dr. 
Sinclair my full experience. He had not 
allow'ed me to speak of such matters before. 
He listened w'ith an absorbed interest. “ \’ou 
don’t identify this with any well-known sc'cne 
in history ? ” he asked, with suspicion in his 
eyes. I assured him that I knew nothing of 
history. ‘‘ Flav’e you no idea whence that 
mirror came and to wliom it once belonged ? ” 
he continued. “ Have you ? ” I asked, for he 
spoke with meaning. “ It’s incre Me,” said 
he, “ and yet ho\v else can one explain it ? 
'Fhe scenes which you described before sug- 
gested it, but now it has gone beyond all 
range of coincidence. I will bring you some 
notes in the evening.” 

Laicr . — He has just left me. Let me set 
down his words as closely as I can recall 
them. He began by laying several musty 
volumes upon my bed. 


“These you can consult at your leisure,” 
said he. “ I have some notes here which 
you can confirm. I'here is not a doubt that 
what you have seen is the murder of Rizzio 
by the Scottish nobles in the presence of 
Mary, which occurred in March, 1566. 
Your description of the woman is accurate. 
The high forehead and heavy eyelids com- 
bined with great beauty could hardly apply 
to two women. The tall young man was 
her husband, Darnley. Rizzio, says the 
chronicle, ‘was dressed in a loose dress- 
ing gown of furred damask, with hose 
of russet velvet.’ With one hand he 
clutched Mary’s gown, with the other 
he held a dagger. Vour fierce, hollow- 
eyed man was Ruthven, who was new- 
risen from a bed of sickness. Every detail 
is exact.” 

“Rut why to me?” I asked, in bewilder- 
ment. “ Why of all the human rai e to 
me ? ” 

“ Recause you were in the fit mental state 
to receive the impression. Recause you 
chanced to own the mirror which gave the 
impression.” 

“The mirror I You think, then, that it 
was Mary’s mirror --that it stood in the room 
where this deed was done ? ” 

“I am convinced that it was Mary's 
mirror. She had been ()ucen of France. 
Her personal projierty would be stam[)ed 
with the Royal arms. What you took to be 
three spear heads were really the lilies of 
FVance.” 

‘‘ And the inscription ? ” 

“‘Sane. X. Ral.’ You can expand it into 
Sanctae Crucis Palatium. Someone has 
made a note upon the mirror as to w’hcnce 
it came. It was the Palace of the Holy 
Cross.” 

“ Holyrood ! ” I cried. 

“ ICxactly. Yt}ur mirror came from Holy- 
rood. You have had one very singular 
experience, and have escaped. I trust that 
you will never put yourself into the way of 
having such another.” 
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I. 

F it had been necessary for 
Mr. Hector Bushell to make a 
fortune for himself there can 
be little doubt that he would 
have done it. Fortunately 
or unfortunately — just as you 
please —the necessity did not exist, for his 
father had done it for him before he was 
born. Consequently, Hector, who was a 
genial if somewhat boisterous young man, 
devoted his talents to the service of his 
friends, whose happiness he insisted on pro- 
moting, with their concurrence or without it, 
by the exercise of his knowledge of the world 
and whatever was in it, his business-like 
acumen, his exuberant animal spirits, and 
his overflowing, almost pestilential, energy. 
Quiet - mannered acquaintances who spied 
him afar dodged round corners and ran, 
rather than have their fortunes made by his 
vigorously - expressed advice, enforced by 
heavy slaps on the shoulder and sudden 
digs in the ribs, and sometimes punctuated 
with a hearty punch in the chest. For he 
was a large and strong, as well as a noisy, 
young man, accurately, if vulgarly, described 
by his acquaintances as perpetually “full of 
beans." 

He had given himself a reputation as an 
art critic, on the strength of a year or two’s 
attendance at an art school in Paris ; and, 
indeed, he maintained a studio of his owm, 
expensively furnished, where he received his 
friends and had more than once begun a 
picture. But his energies in this matter were 
mainly directed to the good of painters among 
his acquaintances who were under the neces- 
sity of living by their work. He told them 
how their pictures should be painted, and 
how they could certainly be sold. Indeed, 
in this latter respect he did better than 
advise the painter — he advised the buyer, 
when he could seize one, and trundled him 
captive into the studio of his nearest friend 
with great fidelity and enthusiasm. 

“ The chance of your life, my dear sir ! ’’ 
he would say, snatching at the lapel of some 
wealthy friend’s coat, and raising the other 
hand with an imminent threat of a slap on 
the shoulder. “ The chance of your life ! 
The coming man, I assure you ! Something 
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like an investment. A picture they’ll offer 
you thousands for some day, and I do believe 
I can get it for you for a couple of hundred ! 
Come and see it before some dealer gets in ! ” 

It was with some such speech as this 
that he interrupted Mr. Higby Fewston, the 
margarine magnate, full of the report of the 
robbery a day before of a Gainsborough por- 
trait from a house in Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square. Mr. P'ewston was not the sort of 
man to take a deal of interest in pictures for 
their own sake, but the newspapers estimated 
the money value of the missing picture at 
twenty thousand pounds, and he found that 
very touching. He had the same respect for 
that Gainsborough, which he had never seen, 
that he w^ould have had for a cheque for the 
sum signed by the firm of Rothschild ; rather 
more, in fact, for if the cheque were stolen it 
might be stopped and so rendered valueless ; 
but there was no stopping the Gainsborough 
till you had caught the thief. So that Mr. 
Pewston found himself taking an unwonted 
interest in art ; and when Hector Bushell, 
seizing the opportunity and pulling at his 
arm, drew' him in the direction of Sydney 
Blenkinsop’s studio, he offered less resistance 
than otherwise he might have done. 

“ Man named Blenkinsop,” declaimed the 
zealous Hector. “Capital chap, and paints 
like — like a double archangel. His studio’s 
close by— come and look for yourself. Of 
course, nothing need be said about buying 
the picture, if you don’t w'ant tp. But just 

come and see it I’ll pretend we w'ere 

passing and just dropped in. You’ll have the 
sort of chance that people had in Gains- 
borough’s ow'n time. Why, I don’t suppose 
he got more than a couple of hundred or so 
for the very picture the papers are so full of 
to-day ! ’’ 

Mr. Fewston suffered himself to be dragged 
through many streets— the studio was not so 
near as Hector’s enthusiasm made it seem — 
and finally into the presence of Mr. Sydney 
Blenkinsop, the painter. Blenkinsop w^ 
by the side of Bushell, a comparatively quiet 
young man, not without apprehension of the 
possible consequences pf his friend’s de- 
votion ; for one never could tell what wild 
things Bushell might have been saying 
about one. 

Arthur Morrison. • 
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‘f.Ah, Sydney, old boy!” cried that en- 
thusiast. “ How have you been all this 
time ? ” They had last met the day before, 
when Hector had hauled in some other pos- 
sible patron. “ How have you been ? Just 
looked in as we were passing, you know — 
just looked in ! This is my friend, Mr. 
Higby Fewston, much interested in art, 
and what he don’t know about a picture — 
well, there ! Working on anything just now, 
eh? I say ’’“this with a start of apprehen- 
sion — “you haven’t sold that picture yet, 
have you ? The stunner, you know, the 
Keston ? ” 

“Oh, that ? ” responded Blenkinsop, who 


scape, as you say, and no mistake ! Some- 
thing like a landscape that, eh ? I knew 
you’d like it, of course, having an eye for 
such a thing. Ah, it’s a topper ! ” 

He fell back by the side of the man of 
margarine, and the two inspected the marvel 
in silence, the one with head aside and a 
smile of ecstasy, and the other with all the 
expression of a cow puzzled by a painted 
field with nothing to eat on it. Sydney 
Blenkinsop shuffled uneasily. 

Presently Mr. Fewston thought of some- 
thing to say. “ Where was it taken ? ” he 
asked. 

“ Keston Common,” murmured Sydney 
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had never sold a picture in his life. “ No, 1 
haven’t. Not that one.” 

“Ah, plain enough Agnew hasn’t been here 
lately. I’d like to have another look at it, old 
chap ; probably shan’t have another chance, 
unless it goes somewhere where I know the 
people. Ah, there now ; look at that now ! ” 

Mr. Fewston looked at it blankly. “ It — 
it’s a iandscape^^ he said, presently, after con- 
sideration. The stolen Gainsborough had 
been a portrait, and Mr. Fewston liked things 
up to sample. 

“ Rather I ” replied Hector. “ It is a land- 


faintly, and “ Keston Common ” repeated 
Hector loudly, making the title sound like a 
fresh merit. He also drew attention to the 
wonderful effects of light in the picture, the 
extraordinary painting of the sky, the subtle 
suggestion of atmosphere, and the marvellous 
“ values.” Mr. Fewston listened patiently to 
the end. There was another pause, longer 
and more awkward than the last ; it seemed 
likely to endure till something burst in 
Sydney Blenkinsop. Then, at last, Mr. 
Higby Fewston spoke, weightily. 

“ Keston,” he said, with solemn conviction, 
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“ is a place I don't like. There's a bad train 
service." 

Such a criticism as this even Hector 
Bushell could not readily answer. He 
attempted to evade the point, and returned 
again to his values." But any reference to 
values unsupported by definite figures made 
little impression on the commercial mind of 
Mr. Fewstoii, and in a very few minutes more 
he drifted out, with Hector Bushell still in 
close attendance. 

Hector, however, remained with the 
margarine Maecenas only long enough to 
discharge another volley of admiration for 
the picture, and took his leave at the first 
convenient corner. As a consequence he 
was back in five minutes, to discover Sydney 
Blenkinsop vengefully kicking a lay figure. 

“ Don't bring another chap like that to this 
place," cried the painter, savagely, “or Til 
pitch him out o’ window ! ” 

“ My dear chap, don’t be an ass ! You’ve 
got no business instincts. A man like that's 
invaluable, if you can only kid him on. He’ll 
buy any old thing, if he buys at all." 

U I » 

“ You're an ungrateful infidel. I tell you 
I'm going to sell that * Keston Common' 
for you. What could you do wuth it by 
yourself? ” 

“ But a stick through it — burn it — any- 
thing ! T'm sick of the whole business." 

“ Just wdiat 1 expected. You could put a 
stick through it or burn it — and what's the 
good of that ? " 

“ What’s the harm ? I can’t sell it, and 
they won’t hang it at the shows ; 1 know that 
before I send it." 

“ You know everything that’s no use to 
you and nothing that pays. You can burn 
a picture, but you can’t sell it. Now, I’m 
going to sell that picture for you, if you'll 
let me. Will you ? ” 

“ You can do what you like with it.” 

“ Done with you, my boy ! I’ll make you 
famous with it, and I’ll get you money for 
it. I’ve an idea such as you couldn’t invent 
in a lifetime. Shut up the shop now and 
we’ll talk it over at the Caf<5 Royal. Come 
along. We’ll have a little dinner out of the 
money I’m going to make for you. But 
you've to take orders from me, mind.” 

II. 

The evening papers flamed with the tale of 
the lost Gainsborough, as the morning papers 
had done before them, and the morning 
papers of the next day kept up the flame 
with scarcely diminished violence. Sydney 


Blenkinsop rose with nothing but a headache 
to distinguish him from the other unknown 
people about him, but by lunch-time he was 
as famous as Gainsborough himself. For 
another picture had been stolen. The even- 
ing papers came out stronger than ever, 
giants refreshed by a new sensation, with ^ 
the blinding headline, Another Picture ' 
Robberv! Sub-headings sang of A Dan- 
gerous Gang at Work, and deplored a 
Young Painter’s Missing Masterpiece, 
Sydney Blenkinsop was the young painter, 
and the view of Keston Common was the 
missing masterpiece. In the eyes of thou- 
sands of worthy people Mr. Sydney Blen- 
kinsop became an artist second only in 
importance to Gainsborough, if second to 
anybody; and Mr. Sydney Blenkinsop, him- 
self appalled by the overwhelming success of 
Mr. Hector Bushell’s scheme, would have 
fled the country, but for the superior will- . 
power of that same Hector Bushell, who 
never left his side. 

For journalists haunted the studio and 
‘‘ wTote up ’’ the whole business afresh for 
every edition of all the daily newspapers in 
England. Sydney would have bolted the 
door and fled from the rear, but Hector 
ordered in caviare sandwiches and oyster 
patties and a case of champagne, and was the 
life and soul of the i)arty. When Sydney 
seemed at a loss for a judicious answer — 
which occurred pretty often — Hector was 
instantly equal to the occasion. The main 
story was simple enough, and was cunningly 
left to rest entirely on the word of the police. 
The constable on the beat had perceived, in ^ 
the grey of the morning, that a window of * 
the studio had been opened, and a pane 
broken in the process. Nobody seemed to 
be in the place, so the policeman kept watch 
by the window till assistance arrived, when it 
was found that obviously a thief had entered 
the place, but had left. It was not found 
possible to communicate with Mr. Blenkinsop 
till the morning was well advanced and some- 
body was found who knew the address of his 
lodgings ; and then he was met as he was , 
leaving home for the studio, in company with 
his friend, Mr. Bushell. Things in the 
studio had been much disarranged, and the 
picture, a view of Keston Common, had been 
cut from its frame and taken. 

So much for the simple facts as observed 
by the police ; but the frills, embroideries, 
tassels, tinsels, and other garnishings which , 5 , 
lent variety and interest to the narrative 
came in an inexhaustible and glorious 
torrent from Hector Bushell. He took each 
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separate journalist aside and gave him the 
special privilege of some wholly new and 
exclusive information as to the surprising 
genius of Sydney Blenkinsop, and the 
amazing prices his pictures were worth and 
would certainly fetch, some day. Doubtless 
the thief was a knowing file, and was laying 
up for the future — “saving his stake,” as it 
were. Any possible slump in Gainsboroughs 
— of course, nobody expected it, but such a 
thing might happen — would be compensated 
by the certain rise in Blenkinsops. And with 
this astute suggestion Hector shut one eye, 
tapped the side of his nose, and surprised the 
fiivoured reporter with one of his celebrated 
digs in the ribs. 

The newspapers on their part neglected 
nothing. Gainsborough and Blenkinsop had 
a column apiece, side by side, in most of 
them, and in the rest they had more, or w^ere 
fraternally mingled together. “ Is no master- 
piece safe ? ” asked the Press. And answer- 
ing its own question with no more than a 
paragraph’s delay, the Press gave its opinion 
that no masterpiece was. To have put in 
question the new^-born eminence of Blenkin- 
sop would have been to spoil the boom in 
the most unbusinesslike way. Of course, a 
Turner or a Raeburn or another Gains- 
borough would have been preferable, but as 
it was the Press had to do its best with the 
material to hand, and so it did, to the glory 
of Blenkimsop. The notion of a thief or a 
gang of thieves going about after valuable 
pictures was too good to waste, and every 


newspaper expressed the sage conjecture that 
where one picture was, there would the other 
be found. One scribbling cynic managed to 
squeeze in a hint that this might suggest the 
valuable clue of lunacy in the culprit ; 
though nobody noticed that in the general 
flood of Blenkinsoppery. 

But in the intervals of interviewing, when 
the friends had a few minutes of private con- 
versation, there was a notable lack of grati- 
tude in Sydney’s acknowledgments. 

“ This is a fine ghastly mess you’ve 
landed me in ! ” he protested, at the first 
opportunity. “ How do you expect me to 
look all these people in the face ? ” 

“How? Oh, the usual way — only the 
usual way, you know ! The more usual the 
better. I don’t find any difficulty ! ” 

“ You ? No — you’re enjoying it ; you’ve 
the cheek for anything. I’m the sufferer. 
I’ve had to stand here and yarn to a police- 
inspector about the beastly business ! ” 

“ Yarn ! The simple, plain, clear truth ! 
You dined with me last night at the Cafe 
Royal, leaving the studio just as usual. And 
ill the morning you come here also as usual, 
and find the police in charge. Straightfor- 
ward enough. Of course, he didn't ask you 
anything about me. It seems to me you’ve 
got the soft job. I’m doing all the work, 
and as to enjoying it, of course I am ! Why 
aren’t you ? ” 

“ Enjoying it ! Good heavens, man, I 
never expected such a row as this ; I was a 
fool to listen to you.” 
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“Now, there Hector Bushell spread his 
arms in injured protest. “There’s ingrati- 
tude ! Fve positively made you the most 
celebrated painter alive, all in the course of 
a few hours, and you — you pretend you 
don’t like it ! Oh, come off it ! Why, there 
are thousands of respectable people in this 
country to-day, who couldn’t name six painters 
who ever lived, that know all about you — 
and Gainsborough. I fetched the Press 
round — did it all ! ” 

“And how’s it all going to end? And 
where is the picture? Why won’t you tell 
me that ? ” 

“ Well, I was afraid somebody might 
catch. on to a sort of idea that you knew 
where it was, and I wanted you to be able to 
say you didn’t, that’s all. Nobody has had 
any such unworthy suspicions, and so there’s 
no harm in inviting you to admire the dodge. 
When 1 got home last night with the canvas 
rolled up under my arm I just took it to bed 
with me till the morning. When Lwoke I 
thought it over, and I remembered a big roll 
of old stair-carpet up in a garret where 
nobody went — a useless old roll that my 
dear old mother has dragged about with us 
for years — ever since we lived in Russell 
Square, in fact. It’s never been touched 
since it came, and never will be. So I 
nipped out and up into the garret with the 
picture, unrolled a few yards of the carpet, 
slipped the canvas in very carefully, painted 
side out, rolled up the carpet again, tied it, 
and shoved it back among the other old 
lumber. And there it can stay, .safe as the 
Bank, till we want it again ! ” 

“'J'ill wc want it again! And when will 
that be?” 

“When we’ve sold it. You leave it to 
me, my bonny boy. Remember that other 
Gainsborough that was stolen — the ‘ Duchess.’ 
Would that have fetched such a price if it 
hadn’t been stolen and boomed up ? Not on 
your life. I’m out to sell that picture for 
you, and I’m going to do it — to say nothing 
of immortal glory, which Fm positively 
shovelling on you where you stand. Flark ! 
There’s another reporter. Keep up that 
savage, worried look — it’s just the thing for 
the plundered genius ! ” 

But this visitor was no reporter. It was, 
indeed, Mr. Higby Fewston, much more 
alert and affable than yesterday, and eager 
for news of the picture. 

‘'Is there any chance of getting it?” he 
asked, with some eagerness. “ Have the 
police got on the track of the thief yet ? ” 

“ No, they haven’t — yet,” replied Hector 


Bushell, calmly. “ But I should think there 
was a very good chance of getting the 
picture, ultimately.” 

“ I suppose you’ll offer a reward ? ” 

“ Well, we’ll have to think it over. It’s a 
bit early as yet.” 

“Tell me now,” Mr. Fewston pursued, 
with increasing animation, “can the picture 
be properly repaired ? Fsn’t it cut out of the 
frame ? ” 

“Yes, but that’s nothing. It’s easily re- 
lined and put back.” 

“ That’s satisfactory. And now as to the 
flowers — I think I remember yellow flowers 
right in the front of the picture. They are 
cowslips, I hope ? ” 

“Oh, yes— cowslip.s, of course,” replied 
Hector, with easy confidence, since cowslips 
seemed to be re(|uired. While Sydney 
Blenkinsop, who had spotted in a few 
touches of yellow in the foreground because 
it seemed to be wanted, and with a vague 
idea of possible furze-blossoms, or buttercups, 
gasped and wondered. 

“ And I suppose more cowslips could be 
put in, if required, by a competent man ? ” 

“ I don’t think any more are required,” 
put in Sydney Blenkinsop, decidedly. 

“No -very likely not — just an inquiry. 

I did think at the time there seemed to be 
rather a lot of cowslips for Keston Common, 
but I do a good deal in the ‘ Cowslip ’ brand 
of — the — the article I deal in, and there 
might be a possibility of reproducing , the 
work as an advertisement. One has to con- 
sider all these things, of course ; and on the 
whole I’d like to buy that picture, if you get 
it back. What about price ? ” 

“Five hundred,” said Hector promptly, 
before Sydney could open his mouth. 

“Dm, rather high, isn’t it?” commented 
Fewston, equably. “ I was thinking of, say, 
three hundred.” 

“ Well, yes,” Hector responded, just as 
affably. “ Yesterday that might have done, 
but just now it's to-day.” And he regarded 
the margarine magnate with a long, deliberate, 
placid wink. 

“ Ah, well, I understand, of course,” 
replied Fewston, who appeared to far better 
advantage to-day, discussing business, than 
yesterday, misunderstanding art. “ Of course, 

I quite recognise that all this publicity — 
naturally Mr. Blenkinsop wants all the 
benefit pos.sible from it — quite legitimate, of 
course. But there, the picture isn't recovered 
yet Meantime, I may consider I have the 
refusal of it contingently, I suppose ? You 
see, Mr. Bushell— you are evidently a man of 
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business— this may be useful to me. A great 
deal of space is being devoted to Mr. Blen- 
kinsop and his picture in the papers, and I — 
well, it would be worth my while to be in it, 
as conspicuously as possible. Do you 
perceive ? ” 

“ I think T see. To-morrow morning^s 
papers, for instance ; ‘ We are at liberty to 
state that Mr. Sydney Blenkinsop’s now 
famous picture was destined for the galleries 
of one of the best known of our merchant 
princes ; in fact, that in the event of its 
hoped-for recovery it is to be purchased by 
Mf. Higby Fewston, and will make a con- 
spicuous feature of that gentleman^s collec- 
tion.’ I think that can go in — no doubt 
even a little more.” 

** Excellent ! Will you do that ? And it is 
understood that if you get the picture — you 
say there’s a very good chance — I have first 
refusal?” 


“At five hundred 
pounds.” 

“ Three hundred, I 
think.” 

“ Wouldn’t do, really, as 
things go. Consider what 
the Gainsborough would 
cost you if you could get 
that, now that it has been 
stolen ! ” 

“ Well, well, we’ll leave 
it at four hundred, unless 
you get a higher offer ; 
it’s rather absurd discuss- 
ing this, with the picture 
lost. But I do want to be 
sure that I get proper pub- 
licity in the papers. You’ll 
see to that, won’t you ? 
You see, this is just the 
time 1 want it. I am 
putting up for the County 
(.louncil, and — this strictly 
between ourselves — there 
is just the possibility that 
I may be turning my busi- 
ness into a limited com- 
pany. So all these things 
help, and I and my family 
are keeping ourselves for- 
ward as much as possible 
just now. Mrs. Fewston, 
for instance, is making an 
appeal for the Stock- 
jobbers’ Almshouses, and 
running a sale. And this 
picture — well, if it’s re- 
covered we sha’n’t quarrel 
about the price so long as you get me well 
into the paper^in the meantime. You see, 
I’m perfectly frank — we’ll do our best for 
each other, mutually.” 

And so it was settled between Mr. Fewston 
and the untiring Bushell, while Sydney 
Blenkinsop hovered uneasily in the back- 
ground, a superfluous third party in the dis- 
posal of his own picture; which also seemed 
to be superfluous, so far as its merits were 
concerned — or even its present possession. 

III. 

Mr. Higby Fewston was well satisfied with 
the next morning’s newspapers. Hector 
Bushell saw to it that every office was 
supplied with information of the merits and 
doings of that patron of fine art, and during 
the day the evening papers interviewed Mr. 
Fewston himself, to the combined glory of 
Fewston and Blenkinsop. Mr. Fewston 
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expressed strong views as to the inefficiency 
of the police, and made occasion to allude to 
his views on the London County Council. 
Speaking as an art critic, Mr. Fewston con- 
sidered Mr. Blenkinsop certainly the greatest 
painter of the present time ; and the stolen 
masterpiece was a great loss to him, person- 
ally, the intending purchaser. There could 
be no doubt in Mr. Fewston’s mind that the 
same clever gang had captured the two great 
pictures — evidently educated criminals of 
great artistic judgment. And then came 
certain notable and mysterious hints as to 
astonishing things that Mr. Fewston might 
say as to the whereabouts of the plunder, if 
it were judicious — wffiich at this moment of 
course it w'as not. 'I'hc “boom ” went so well 
that Sydney Blenkinsop himself began to look 
upon his sudden notoriety with a more com- 
placent eye. In another day or two the affair 
had run best part of the ordinary course of a 
newspaper “boom,” the Bishop of London 
had given his opinion on it, and ^hile the 
Gainsborough column shrank considerably, 
the Blenkinsop column became a mere 
paragraph at its Toot. It would seem to be 
the proper moment for the recovery of the 
picture. 

And now it grew apparent that this was the 
great difficulty. What had been done was 
easy enough ] it had almost done itself — 
with the constant help of Hector. But to 
restore the picture — naturally, unsuspiciously, 
and without putting anybody in jail — this 
was a job that grew more difficult the more 
it was considered. Hector Bushell grew un- 
wontedly thoughtful, and Sydney Blenkinsop 
began to get ungrateful again. He had been 
dragged up a blind alley, he said, and now 
be wanted to know the way out. Hector 
smoked a great many strong cigars without 
being able to tell him. 

They parted moodily one night toward the 
end of the week, and the next day Sydney 
was alone in his studio all the morning. He 
was growing fidgety and irritable, notwith- 
standing his new-found eminence, and he 
wondered what kept Hector away. Was he 
going to shirk now that the real pinch was 
coming? Work was impossible, so the par- 
taker in Gainsborough’s glory loafed and 
smoked and kicked his furniture, and smoked 
and loafed again. His lunch w^as brought 
him from the corner public-house, and he ate 
what he could of it. Then he took to look- 
ing out of door, as is the useless impulse of 
everybody anxiously awaiting a visitor. He 
had done it twice, and was nearing the lobby 
again when the cry of a running newsboy 


struck his ear. He pulled the door open 
hurriedly, for he seemed to hear Something 
like the name Gainsborough in the shout. 
There came the boy, shouting at each studio 
door as he passed and waving his papers. 
Sydney extended his coin and snatched the 
paper as the boy ran past. It was fact ; he 
had heard the name of Gainsborough, for the 
thousandth time that week. The picture had 
been discovered in the thief’s lodgings, but 
the thief had bolted and was still at large. 
There was not much of it under the staring 
headline, but so much was quite clear. The 
picture was found, but the thief had got 
away. 

VVasn’t there a chance in this ? Surely 
there ought to be. Why didn’t Hector 
Bushell come ? Surely, if they were prompt 
enough, some little dodge might be built on 
this combination of circumstances by which 
his picture might be brought to light again — 
also without the thief. They knew, now, 
where the thief had been, and that he w^as 
gone. This was good news. Hector could 
certainly make something of that. Where 
was he ? 

He was at the door, in the lobby, in the 
studio, even as the thought passed. Flushed 
and rumpled, wild of eye, with dust on his 
coat and a dint in his hat. Hector Bushell 
dropped into the nearest seat with an inar- 
ticulate “ G’lor ! ” 

“ What’s up ? ” cried Sydney. “ The Gains- 
borough — do you know? They’ve got it!” 

“ Blow the Gainsborough — where’s the 
Blenkinsop ? Sydney, it’s a bust-up I ” 

“What is?” 

“ The whole festive caboodle ! The entire 
bag of tricks 1 My mother’s been and sent 
the roll of stair-carpet to the jumble sale ! ” 

“ The ivhat 1 ” 

“Jumble sale — Mrs. Fewston’s jumble sale ; 
Stockjobbers’ Almshouse Fund I” 

“Great heavens 1 ’’—Sydney leapt for his 
hat— “ where is it ? When is it ? What ” 

“ No go !” interrupted Hector, with a feeble 
wave of the hand. “ No go ! It’s to-day — 
I’ve been there. Blazed off there the moment 
1 knew it. 'They’d sold the carpet to an old 
woman just before I arrived. Streaked out 
after her and caught her two streets off ; she 
was shoving it home in a perambulator. I 
grabbed it with both hands and offered to 
buy it. I was a bit wild and sudden, I 
expect, and the old girl didn’t- under- 
stand ; started screaming, and laid into 
me with an umbrella. I wasn’t going to 
wait for a crowd, so I out with the stair- 
carpet and bowled it open all along the 
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pavemetft. There was no picture in it — 
nothing ! I kicked it the whole length out, 
all along the street, and then pelted round 
the next corner while the old party was tangled 
up with the other end. Sydney, my boy, it*s 


pretty plain. He could never afford to 
stultify himself publicly after the advertise- 
ment he had so anxiously gained. And the 
interviews m the newspapers ! And the 
County Council election ! And the limited 
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my belief Fewstoirs got that picture now ! 
The carpet was sent to the house ! ” 

“What in the world shall we do? We’re 
in a fine sort of mess 1 ” 

For a time Hector JJushell had no answer. 
It was quite clear that Fewston must be in 
possession of the picture, for the carpet had 
been in his house since the evening of the 
day before yesterday. More, now that lie 
came to rescue his memory from the con- 
fusion wrought by his recent adventure, it 
struck him that at the jurnble .sale Mrs. 
Fewston had treated him to a cool stare of 

severe disdain which At the moment 

it had passed almost unnoticed, such was his 
excitement, but now he remembered it well 
enough. Also, it suggested many things. 
Why had nothing been heard from Fewston ? 
He had had a full day and a half to flare up 
in, if to flare up he had wished, but he was 
lying low. Why ? The answer seemed 


company I It was plain that Mr. Fewston’s 
interests were not wholly divorced from their 
own, after all. 

“ W^hat ska// we do ? ” reiterated Sydney, 
wildly. “ We’re in a most hideous mess ! ” 
“Mess?” repeated Hector, straightening 
his hat and gradually assuming his customary 
placidity. “ Mess ? Oh, I don’t know, 
after all. I was a bit startled at first, but we 
haven’t accused anybody, you know. IVe're 
perfectly innocent. If you like to authorize 
me to get in at your studio window to 
fetch a picture, why shouldn’t you ? And 
if the police like to jump to conclusions — 
well, they ought to know better. Lend me 
a clothes-brush.” 

“ But w'hal about Fewston ? ” 

“ I’hat’s why I want the clothes-brush. 
He’s in it pretty deep after those published 
interviews, eh ? We’ll go round and collect 
that money.” 
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AFRICAN JOURNEY/' 

BY THE RT. HON. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 

VI.-KAMPALA. 


WO days after I had arrived 
at luitebbe the Governor took 
me over to Kampala, 'fhe 
distance between the ancient 
and the administrative capital 
is about twenty -four miles, 
d'he road, although unmetalled, runs over 
such firm, smooth sandstone, almost polished 
by the rains, that, except in a few places, 
it would carry a motor-car well, and a 
bicycle is an excellent means of progression. 
I'he Uganda (Government motor-cars have 
nt)t yet, however, arrived, and meanwhile the 
usual method is to travel by rickshaw. 
Mounted in this light bicycle - wheeled 
carriage, drawn by one man between the 
shafts and pushed by three more from behind, 
we were able to make rather more than six 
miles an hour in very comfortable style. 

The rickshaw-boys, who were neatly dressed 
in white tunics and red caps, were relieved 
every eight miles. Uiey have their own way 
of doing business. From the moment when 
the travellers are seated in the rickshaw and 
Vol, xxxvi .'~-18 


theii labour begins, they embark upon an 
ever-varying but absolutely interminable anti- 
phony, which, if it exhausts their breath, 
serves undoubtedly to keep their spirits up. 
“ Burrulum,” cry the pushers ; ‘‘ Huma,” says 
the puller. “ Burrulum,” say the pushers 
again, and so on over and over for a very 
long time. All these chaunts have their 
meanings, and if the traveller is found to be 
heavy or known to be ignorant of the language, 
he would not always be complimented by 
a correct translation. 'I'he phrase I have 
quoted means “iron upon wood”; and its 
signification is that the iron of European 
strength and skill, however superior, yet 
cannot get along without the wood of 
native labour and endurance. With such 
unexceptionable sentiments no one would 
quarrel. Yet even these lose their flavour 
by repetition, and after half an hour of 
“ Burrulum ” and “ Iluma ” I was constrained 
to ask the singers whether they could not 
possibly manage to convey us in silence. 
They tried their best, but I could see they 
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were unhappy, and after a while, out of com- 
passion and to improve the pace, I withdrew 
the l)iin, and the chorus was joyfully resumed 
in a new and more elaborate form. 

'I’he manners of the llaganda are cere- 
monious to a degree, d'hey well deserve Sir 
Harry Johnston’s description of them as “the 
Japanese of Africa.^’ If you say “Good 
morning ” to a stranger on an English road, 
it is as like as not that his surprise will throw 
him into a posture of self-defence ; but w'hen 
two Baganda meet they begin to salute each 
other as soon as they come within earshot. 
“ I low are you ? ” ('l ies the one. “ Who am 1 
that you should care to know ? ” replies the 
other. “ Humble though I be, yet I have 
dared,’’ rejoins the lirst. “ But say first how 
are continues the second. “ fhe better 


time his face beams with a most benignant 
and compulsive smile, and he jiurrs “ A — o, 
a— o, a— -o,” as much as to say, “ My cup of 
joy is overflowing.” 

It is not in ac'cordance with our ideas that 
man should kneel to man, and one feels un- 
comfortable to see it done. Vet it should 
not be thought that the action, as performed 
by the Baganda, involves or implies any 
servility. It is their good manners — and 
meant to be no more. Nor, once you are 
used to it, do they seem to lose at all in 
dignity. Only they win your heart. 

'I'he road from khitebbc to Kampala passes 
through delicious country. Along its whole 
length a double avenue of rubber trees has 
just been planted, and behind these on each 
side are broad strips of c(Hton ])lanls, looking 
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for the honour you have done me,” is the 
answer. By this tht*y have already passed 
each other and there is only time for the 
Parthian affxbility, “The honour is mine and 
I shall treasure it,” and a (piavering of 
delicately - modulated, long-drawn “A — a — 
a’s ” of contentment and goodwill which 
gradually die away in the distance, 
leaving neither of them the worse cin'um- 
stanced nor the better informed. 1 must add, 
for the reader’s caution, that the aforesaid 
dialogue is not an invariable ritual. The 
phrases may be varied ad mfinittim to suit 
the occasion ; but it will suffice ai> an illus- 
tration of these roadside courtesies. 

If you wish to make a Baganda perfectly 
happy, all you m ed to do is to .say, “ Way 
wally,” which means a sort of supremely 
earnest “ Well doiui.” I'he moment this 
talismanic expression has left your lips the 
native to whom it is addressed will probably 
fill! on his knees and, clasping his two hands 
together, will sway them from side to side, as 
if he were playing a concertina, while all the 


beautiful with their yellow flowers or pinky- 
white bolls. Amerii'an upland (otton grown in 
Uganda actually commands a higher price in 
the Manchester market than when it is grown 
in the llnited States, d'here apj)ears to be 
practically no natural difhcully in its cultiva- 
tion through(Jut the larger part of Uganda. 
A great development is only a (question of 
organization and — money. 

But I have forgotten that we have been 
moving sw'iftly along the Kampala road, and 
now we are almost in sight of the city. 
Almost, but not quite ; for, to tell the truth, 
no one has ever seen Kampala. 'Phe traveller 
sees the Government buildings and residences 
neat and i)rim on one hill ; he sees the 
King’s house and his Ministers’ houses on 
another. Upon a third, a fourth, or a fifth hill 
he may discern successively the Protestant 
Cathedral, the Catholic Mission, and the 
White Father’s Monastery. But Kamjiala, 
the home of sixty thousand persons, is per- 
manently invisible. The whole town is buried 
under the leaves of innumerable banana 
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|)lant;iti()ns, which afford shade and food to its pavilion, beautifully constructed of stout 
[)eof>K‘, and amid which their huts are thickly elephant grass woven together with curious 
scattered and absolutely concealed. -* art. Down from this eminence, over a path- 

W'e were still three miles out of this way strewn with rushes, came to meet us the 
“garden city” -when the native reception King and his notables in a most imposing 

began, and we travel l(‘d for a quarter of a array. Daudi C'hcwa, the King or Kabaka 

mile* between lines of white^robed Jlaganda, of Uganda, is a graceful, distinguished-look- 

all mustered by their ('hiefs and clapping ing little boy, eleven years old. lie was 

their hands in sign of welcome. At last our simply dressed in a flowing black robe edged 

pro('e.ssion of ric'kshaws reached a hillock by with gold, and a little white gold-rlmmed cap. 

tlu‘ roadside, at the to[) of which stood a Around him were the Council of Regency ; 
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and at his right hand stood the l^rime 
Minister, Sir Apolo Kagwar, a powerful, 
determined-looking man, wearing a crimson, 
gold - laced robe, on which shone many 
decorations, several Ihilish war medals, and 
the Order of St. Michael and St. George. 

We all shook hands and were then led up 
into the pavilion, where we took our seats on 
wicker chairs and ate sweet jellies while we 
conversed. I'he King, who is being most 
carefully educated by an English tutor, under- 
.stands and speaks English quite well, but on 
this occasion he seemed too shy to say much 
more than “Yes” or “ No,” in a low, sweet 
drawl, and this formal interview soon came to 
an end. 

The afternoon was consumed in ceremony; 
for the (Commissioner of Uganda had to be 
sworn in the rank of Ciovernor, to which he 
has been lately raised ; and there was a 
parade of troops, in which some five- or six 
hundred very smart - looking soldiers took 
part, headed by the Kaiiqiala com})any of 
Sikhs. It was not until the shadows began 


his side, and the Prime Minister explained 
that the Baganda would show us the cere- 
mony of swearing a chief. One of the most 
portly and dignified of the councillors there- 
upon advanced into the centre of the room, 
threw himself face downward on the ground, 
and poured out a torrent of asseverations of 
loyalty. After a few minutes he rose and 
began brandishing his spears, chaunting his 
oath all the while, until he had created an 
extraordinary appearance of passion. Finally 
he rushed from the building to go and slay 
the King’s enemies outside. It was not 
until he returned a moment later, calm, 
sedate, and respectable, that 1 realized, from 
the merry smile on his face and from the 
mirth of the company, that he was “only 
pretending,” and that the ceremony was 
merely a •representation given to interest 
us. The incident is remarkable because 
it illustrates the- ra})idity with which the 
Baganda people are leaving their past behind 
them. Already they laugh at their old 
selves. Oremonies which twenty years ago 
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to lengthen that we visited the Kabakaon the 
Royal Hill. He received us in his Parliament 
House. In this large and beautifully-con- 
.structed grass building about seventy chiefs 
and Baganda iiotables were assembled. 
'The little Kabaka sat on his throne 
and his subjects grouped themselves around 
trees before him. We were given seats at 


had a solemn and awful significance are 
to-day reproduced by this reflective people 
in much the same spirit as the citizens of 
Coventry revive the progress of ].ady Godiva. 
The same thing happened at the war-dance 
the next day. I'wo or three thousand men, 
naked and painted for war, rushed frantically 
to and fro to the beating of drums and 
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barbaric music, with every sign of earnestness 
and even frenzy. Yet a few minutes later 
they were laughing sheepishly at one another, 
and bowing to us like actors before the cur- 
tain, and the IVime Minister was making a 
speech to explain that this was meant to be a 
pageant of the bad 
old times repro- 
duced for our benefit. 

Indeed, so unaccus- 
tomed to carry arms 
had the warriors 
become that not one 
in ten could find a 
spear to arm him- 
self with, and they 
had to come witli 
sticks and other 
stage-properties. 

Iwen a comic* 
element was pro 
vided in the shape 
of a warrior ])ainted 
all over in a 
ridiculous manner, 
and held by two 
others with a ropt? 
tied r u n d h i s 
middle. 'fhis, we 
were told, was “ the 
bravest man in the 
army,’' who had to 
be restrained lest he 
should rush into 
battle too soon. It 
is not easy to convey 
the air of honest fun 
and good humour 
which jiervaded these curious performances, 
or to measure the intellectual pi ogress which 
the attitude of the Baganda towards them 
iniplied. 

The Kabaka gave us tea in his house. It 
is a comfortable European building, quite 
small and modest, but nicely furnished, and 
adorned with familiar ICnglish prints and 
portraits of Queen Victoria and King 
Edward. Gradually he got the better of 
his shyness, and told me that he liked 
football more than anything else, and 
that his mathematical stuclies had advanced 
as far as “G.C.M.," initials which never 
fail to stir disagreeable memories in my 
mind. He can write a very good letter 
in English, rides well on a nice pony, and 
will probably become a well-educated and 
accomplished man. Altogether it is a very 
pleasing spectacle to find in the heart of 
Africa, and amid so much bairbarism, squalor, 


and violence, this island of gentle manners 
and peaceful civilization. 

The next day was one unending pilgrimage. 

1 have described how Kampala lies under 
the leaves of the plantain groves about the 
slopes of many hills. Each hill has its 
special occupants 
and purpo.se. Each 
of the different 
Christian missions 
has a hill to itself, 
and in the bad old 
days a Maxim gun 
was not thought at 
all an inappropriate 
aid to Christian en- 
deavour. It would, 
however, be very 
unfair to charge the 
missionaries with 
having created the 
ieuds and struggles 
which convulsed 
Uganda twelve years 
ago. The accident 
that the line of 
cleavage between 
French and British 
influence was also 
the line of cleavage 
between Catholic 
and Protestant con- 
verts imparted a 
religious complexion 
to what w'as in reality 
a fierce political dis- 
!> u t e . T h e s e 
troubles are now 
definitely at an end. The arrival upon the 
s('ene of an hhiglish Catholic mission has 
prevented national rivalries and religious 
differences from mutually embittering one 
another. 'Fhe erection of a stable Govern- 
ment and the removal of all doubts about 
the future of Uganda have led to an entire 
abatement of strife among devoted men 
engaged in a noble work. Not only is there 
peace among the different Christian missions 
themselves, but the Government of Uganda, 
so far from watching missionary enterprise 
with sour disfavour, is thoroughly alive to the 
ine.stimable services which have been and 
are daily being rendered by the missions to 
the native po[)ulation, and very excellent 
relations prevail. 

In duty bound I climbed one hill after 
another and endeavoured to make myself 
acquainted with the details of mission work 
in Kampala. It comprises every form of 
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moral and social activity. Apart from their 
spiritual work, which needs no advocacy here, 
the niissiorKuics have undertaken and are now 
maintaining the whole educational system 
of the country. 'J’hey have built many 
ex('ellent si'hools, and thousands of young 


white-dressed youths upon the floor. 7'he 
Kabaka and Sir Apolo Kagwar, who has him- 
self five sons at the school, were upon the 
platform. The (lovernor presided. 'Ihe 
Bishop made a speech. 'I'he school l)oys sang 
English songs and hymns in very good tune 
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Bagnnda are being taught to read and WTite 
in ihiM’r own language. 'I'he whole country 
is dotted with subsidiary mission stations, 
each one a centre of [)hilanthro|.)ic and 
('hristian effort. 'I'here are good hos]')itals, 
with skilful doctors and nur.ses or sisters of 
charity, in connection with all the missions, 
d'he largest of these, belonging to the (Jhurch 
Missionary So('icty, is a model of what a 
trof)iral hospital tor natives ought to be. 
dVchnical education is now being added to 
thc*se services, and in this it is to be hoped 
the (lovernrnent will be able to co-opcratc*. 
I do not know of any other i)art of the world 
where missionary influence and enterpri.se 
have been so beneficently exerted, or where 
more valuable results have been achieved. 

On Namirembe Hill, where the Church 
Missionary Society have their head-quarters, a 
really fine cathedral, with three tall, quaint, 
thatched s[)ires, has been built out of very 
primitive materials ; and this is almost the 
only building in Uganda wfliich offers the 
slightest attemj)t at an'hitectural display. 
Under the shadow of this I found myself on 
the afternoon of the 2 Dth of November, 
engaged in opening a high school for scholars 
who are more advanced than can be 
instructed in the existing establishments. 
A large and well-dressed audiences, native and 
European, filled a good-sized room. 'Fhe 
scholars crowded together in a solid mass of 


and rhythm. It was astonishing to look at 
the map of the British hhnpire hanging on 
the wall and to realize that all this was taking 
place near the north western corner of the 
Victoria Nyan/a. 

It is eight miles from Kampala to 
Munyonyo, its prcjscnt port on the lake, 
and this distaiK'c we (overed in ri( kshaw\s 
over a shocking load. Mun\onvo is itself 
little more than a jetty and a ftw sheds, 
but it affords a very good example of the 
salutary effects of cutting down the bu^h and 
forest. Mos(juitoes and tsetses have been 
absolutely banished from the ileared area, 
and a [ilace which a year ago was a death- 
trap is now' perfectly safe and lu'althy. iflans 
are now on foot to mak(.‘ a new port a little 
farther along the coast at a jioint only five 
miles aw'ay from Kampala ; and when this 
has been connected with the capital, as it 
must be, by a line of mono rail tramway, 
there is every reason to expe('t a substantial 
and growing trade. 

The Sir IVi/iiam Alackifmori^ a venerable 
ves.scl of the Uganda Marine, awaited our' 
party, and we steamed off on the smooth 
waters of the lake, through an archipelago 
of beautiful islands- -each one more inviting 
than the other - — and all depopulated by 
sleeping sickne.ss. All day long we voyjiged 
in these sheltered waters, and in the ev('ning 
the lights of Jinja guided us to our destina- 
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tion. One cannot help admiring the luck 
which led Speke to his thrilling discovery of 
the souH'e of the Nile. 'J'here are five 
hundred gulfs and inlets on the northern 
shore of Lake Victoria, and nothing dis- 
tinguishes this one from the rest. No current 
is perce})til)le to the ordinary mariner until 
within a fi;w miles of the rapids, and although 
the presu!U[)tion that so vast a body of fresh 
water would have an overflow somc'whert; had 
behind it a backing of strong jaobability, the 
explorer might have searched for a year with- 
out finding the s})ot. Instead of wliich he 
drifted and paddled gently along until all of 
a sudden the murmur of a distant ('ataract 
and the slight ac'celeration in the y)a('e of his 
( anot^ drew him to the long-sought birthydace 
of the most wonderful river in the world. 

It was dark when we landt*d at Jinja, and 
I could not j)roy)erly see the y)re[)arations 
made for our re('ey)tion by the local chiefs 
and the Indian traders, of whom there 'i^as a 
considerable crowd. 'J'he darkness, other- 
wise a (Muse of disapy)ointment, afforded the 
opportunity tor just the sort of brave act one 
so olten finds a Ihitish officer ready to do. 


M3 

in after him in the darkness and among the 
crocodiles and fished him out safe and 
sound, an act of admirable behaviour which 
certainly retyuires the attention of the Royal 
Humane Society. I am not (piite sure that 
in all parts of Afri('a so high a standard of 
honour and resyiect for the life of the humble 
native would ym^vail. 

Jinja is de.'.tined to become a very im- 
yiortant yilat'e in the future economy of 
('entral Africa. Situated at the yxa'nt wheie 
the Nile flows out of the Great Lake, it is at 
once on the easiest line of water communica- 
tion with Lake Albert and the Soudan, and 
also where great water yjower is available. In 
years to come the shores of this splendid bay 
may be crowned with long njws of comfort 
al)le troj)ical villas and imposing offices, and 
the gorge of the Nile crowded with factories 
and warehouses, 'fhere is power enough to 
gin all the cotton and saw all the wood in 
llganda, and it is here that one of the 
princiy)al emy)oria of tropical y)roduce will 
certainly l)e created. In these circumstances 
it is a y)ity to handicap the town with an out- 
landish name. It would be juuch better to 



As the baggage was b(Mng landed from the 
steamer on to the jetty, a y)oor coolie .sliy)]:)ed 
under his load, and in an instant was 
engulfed in the 'deep bku'k waters below. 
Whereupon, as a matter of course, a young 
civilian in the Political I)e|)artment jumped 


call it Rifjon Falls, after the beautiful 
cascades which lie beneath it, and from whose 
force its future ywosyierity will be derived. 

I'he Ripon Falls art*, for their own sake, 
well worth a visit. The Nile springs out of 
the Victoria Nyanza a vast body of water as 
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wide as the Thames at London Bridge, and 
this imposing river rushes down a stairway 
of rock from fifteen to twenty feet deep, in 
smooth, swirling slopes of green water. It 
would be perfectly easy to harness the whole 
river and let the Nile begin its long and 


to private persons ? How long, on the other 
hand, is a Government, if not prepared to 
act itself, entitled to bar the way to others ? 
This question is raised in a multitude of 
diverse forms in almost all the great 
dependencies of the Crown. But in Uganda 
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beneficent journey to the sea by leaping 
through a turbine. It is possible that no- 
where else in the world could so enormous 
a mass of water be licld up by so little 
masonry. Two or three short dams from 
island to island acioss the falls would 
enable, at an inconceivably small cost, the 
whole level of the \’ictoria Nyan/a— over 
an expanse of a hundred and fifty thousand 
square miles -to be gradually raised six or 
seven feet ; would greatly increase the avail- 
able water-power ; would deepen the water 
in Kavirondo Bay, so as to admit steamers 
of much larger draught ; and, finally, 
would enable the lake to be maintained at 
a uniform level, so that immense areas of 
swampy foreshore, now submerged, now again 
exposed, according to the rainfalls, would be 
converted either into clear water or dry land, 
to the benefit of man and the incalculable 
destruction of mosquitoes. 

As one watches the surging waters of the 
Ripon Falls and endeavours to compute the 
mighty energies now running to waste, but 
all within the reach of modern science, the 
problem of Uganda rises in a new form on 
the mind. All this water-powder belongs to 
the State. Ought it ever to be surrendered 


the arguments for the State ownership and 
em[)loyment of the natural resources of the 
country seem to present themselves in their 
strongest and most formidable array. 

Uganda is a native State. It must not be 
comjiared with any of those colonies w^here 
there is a white population already estab- 
lished, nor again wath those inhabited by 
tribes of nomadic barbarians. It finds its 
counterparts among the great native States of 
India, where Imperial authority is exercised 
in the name and often through the agency of 
a native prince and his own officers. 

'I'his combination of the external brain and 
the native hand results in a form of govern- 
ment often highly acceptable to the general 
body of the inhabitants, who are confronted 
with no sudden or arbitrary changes in the 
long-accustomed appearances of things. But 
it involves all the administration of affairs in 
a degree of complexity and delicacy which is 
absent from simpler and cruder systems. In 
such circumstances there cannot be much 
opening for the push and drive of ordinary 
commercial enterprise. 'Fhe hustling business 
man — admirably suited to the rough and 
tumble of competitive production in Europa 
or America — becomes an incongruous and 
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even a dangerous figure when introduced 
into the smooth and leisurely development 
of a native State. The Baganda will not be 
benefited either morally or materially by 
contact with modern money-making or 
modern money-makers. When a man is 
working only for the profits of his company 
and is judged by the financial results alone, 
he does not often under the sun of Central 
Africa acquire the best method of dealing 
with natives ; and all sorts of difficulties and 
troubles will follow any sudden incursion 
of business enterprise into the forests and 
gardens of Uganda. And even if the 
country is more rapidly developed by these 
agencies, the profits will not go to the 
Government and people of Uganda to be 
used in fostering new industries, but to 
divers persons across the sea who have no 
concern other than purely commercial in its 
fortunes. This is not to advocate the 
arbitrary exclusion of private capital and 
enterprise from Uganda. Carefully directed 
and narrowly controlled, opportunities for 
their activities will no doubt occur. But the 
natural resources of the country should, as 
far as possible, be developed by the Govern- 
ment itself, even though that may involve 
the assumption of many new functions. 

Indeed, it would be hard to find a country 
where the conditions were more favourable 
than in Uganda to a practical experiment in 
State Socialism. The land is rich ; the people 
pacific and industrious. There are no great 
differences between class and class. One 
staple article of food meets the needs of the 
whole population, and produces itself almost 
without the aid of man. There are no 
European vested interests to block the way. 
Nowhere are the powers of the Government 
to regulate and direct the activities of the 
people more overwhelming or more compre- 
hensive. The superiority of knowledge in 
the rulers is commanding. Their control upon 
the natives is exerted through almost every 
channel ; and besides the secular authorities 
— native and Imperial — there is the spiritual 
and educative influence of the missionaries to 
infuse human sympathy and moral earnestness 
into the regular machinery of State. 

The first, and perhaps the greatest, difficulty 
which confronts the European Socialist is the 
choosing of Governors to whom the positively 
awful powers indispensable to a communistic 
society are to be entrusted. If a race of 
beings could be obtained when and as 
required from a neighbouring planet, whose 


practical superiority in virtue, science, wisdom, 
and strength was so manifest as to be 
universally acclaimed, this difficulty would 
disappear, and we might with composure 
await the decision of popular elections with 
all their defects and advantages. But in the 
absence of this dispensation the problem of 
how rulers are to be selected, and how, having 
been selected, they are to be controlled or 
changed, remains the first question of politics, 
even in days when the functions of Govern- 
ment are, in general, restricted to the modest 
limits of laissez-faire. 

In Uganda, however, this difficulty does 
not exist. A class of rulers is provided by 
an outside power as remote from and, in all 
that constitutes fitness to direct, as superior 
to the Baganda as Mr. Wellses Martians would 
have been to us. The British administration 
is in its persomiel absolutely disinterested. 
The officials draw their salaries, and that is 
all. They have no end to serve, except the 
improvement of the country and the con- 
tentment of its people. By that test and that 
test alone are they judged. In no other way 
can they win approbation or fame. They are 
furthermore controlled in the exercise of their 
functions by a superior authority, specially 
instructed in this class of administrations, 
and itself answerable to a Parliament elected 
on a democratic franchise. At no point in the 
whole chain of command is there any room for 
corruption, usurpation, or gross inefficiency. 

It is clear that larger powers could be 
entrusted to the State in regard to the labour 
of its citizens than would ever be accorded 
to private employers. The subjects of every 
European Power have accepted the obliga- 
tion of military service to defend their 
respective countries from external attack. 
The Baganda, relieved from this harsh 
obsession, have no higher duty than to culti- 
vate and develop the beautiful land they live 
in. And if it were desired to organize 
scientifically, upon a humane and honourable 
basis, the industry of an entire population, 
and to apply the whole fruits of their labour 
to their own enrichment and elevation, no 
better conditions are likely to be discovered 
than those which now exist in Uganda. 

It might at any rate be worth while to 
make such an experiment, if only as a prelude 
to those more general applications of the 
principles- of Socialism which are held in 
some 


quarters to be so necessary, 
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M^pKistopKeles on tKe l^ii\k«. 

(WITH APOLOGIES TO BALZAC.) 

By G. A. RIDDELL and BERNARD DARWIN. 



r was a constant source of 
disappointment to his many 
friends and admirers that John 
Lee, of Marsland Heath, had 
never won the Open Cham- 
pionship. He was a glorious 


player, and especially as fine a driver as ever 


swung a club ; so far would he hit that his 


drives would not infrequently find a grave in 
bunkers reserved for the second shots of 


ordinary mortals, and John would scratch his 
head with an aggrieved air before dislodging 
the ball with a niblick and a shower of sand. 


One weak joint there was in his harness — 
those miserable little short putts, that he 
never could make sure of. For a day or two 
he would cope with them triumphantly, and 
then came the crash — a putt too short or a 
putt too long, and life was never the same 
again. Yet, even with this millstone hanging 
round his neck, Lee 


it was told. Sometimes he thought he had 
got the secret and would march home, flushed 
with a modest confidence. Was it really 
possible that he had lived all these years 
without realizing that just that slight crook of 
the elbow, combined with the use of an 
aluminium putter— an iron one was absurd — 
made it a sheer impossibility to miss ? 

Yet the very next day — ridiculous and im- 
probable though it might appear — the putts 
were missed and the unhappy groping after a 
new remedy had to begin all over again. 

John got so tired of hearing people say, 
“ VV^hy, 1 could putt better with the handle 
of my umbrella,’' that he was reputed to have 
been seen stealing out one night under cover 
of dusk, armed with two ancient umbrellas, 
one with a round knob and the other with a 
curved handle, to see if by chance some word 
of wisdom had fallen from the mouth of the 
scoffers. 


had twice been 
second in tiie 
Championship, and 
in either case 
anything approach- 
ing decent putting 
would have made 
him a comfortable 
winner. 

Poor old J ohn 
battled manfully with 
the putts. He would 
go out on to the last 
green of an evening 
and wrestle in prayer 
with his weakness. 
Putters of wood, 
iron, and aluminium 
lay scattered in pro- 
fusion on theground, 
and now with one 
and now with the 
other would he woo 
the fickle goddess 
of the green, till his 
back ached with 
stooping and his 
eyes swam with look- 
ing at the elusive 
little white ball that 
would not go where 



ARME1> WITH TWO ANCIENT UMBRfiXLAS, ONE WITH A ROUND 
KNOB AND THE OTHER WITH A. CURVED HANDLE." 


It was more 
flattering but almost 
equally tiresome to 
have to listen to 
the constant lamen- 
tations of Postle- 
thwaite the million- 
aire, stricken down 
in his middle age 
with golfing insanity, 
that he could not 
drive as far as he 
wanted. 

“Dash it all, 
John,” he would say, 
“here am I would 
give ten thousand 
pounds for another 
few yards only on 
to my drive, and I 
can’t make them go. 
I’ve been able to 
get most things I 
wanted in this life, 
but I can’t get that 
infernal ball to go 
another foot, and my 
best shots just fall 
into all the bunkers, 
confound it I while 
yours carry them 
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with about sixty yards to spare. Ifs not 
fair/' whined the poor man, perspiring with 
the effort of repeated niblick shots. 

John got a little restive under this flood of 
complaints. “ Well, sir," he said, “ I'd will- 
ingly give up twenty yards of my drive if 
1 could make sure of them darned little 
putts. Why, sir, at that last Championship 

I missed " and then would pull himself 

together and laboriously encourage the legs 
and arms and wrists of the millionaire to 
behave in a reasonable manner. “ Try and 
look more compacter like," he would say, his 
meaning struggling not very successfully to 
find expression, and then — in a rare flight of 
imagination — “ Use your 'ips more" ; and so 
the w6ary lesson went on. 

John was not, as may be gathered, a 
particularly inspired teacher, but his great 
reputation as a player brought him pupils 
from afar off. He was not, therefore, much 
surprised to see a stranger walk into his shop 
one day and ask, in a rather peremptory 
tone, for a lesson. 

John had just heard with profound thank- 
fulness that a lady Could not come for her 
lesson. He was terribly bored with his lady 
pupils — you could not see what they were 
doing with their legs, and if you alluded to 
them they didn't like it — and they did miss 
the ball so terribly often. He had hoped, 
therefore, for a little peace, and was just 
going to say that he was engaged. He 
looked up at the stranger ; there was nothing 
particular about him — rather a dark, satur- 
nine type of face and a pair of dark eyes 
with a curious steely glitter in them. There 
was, as I say, nothing particular about him, 
but somehow John felt that he couldn't 
refuse him. He just picked up a club, took 
a pocketful of the villainous old balls that he 
kept for his pupils, and followed his visitor 
out of the shop. 

They walked in silence, the stranger still 
leading, to where there was a fine stretch of 
turf, a little off the beaten track of the 
courke. 

“ I don't want a lesson," said the stranger, 
suddenly. “ I want a little talk with you.” 

“ Oh, Lord ! " thought John to himself, 
“one of them interviewers," for he feared 
the Press even as the ladies. 

“ No, I am not a reporter,” said the other, 
as if answering the unspoken thought, and 
he curljsd back his lip over his dog tooth 
in a smile that somehow sent a shiver down 
John's back, 

“ Listen to me 1 ” he went on, imperiously. 
“You Said the other day that you would 


M7 

willingly give up some of that driving that 
you are so proud of — don't interrupt,” as 
John showed signs of denying the charge of 
pride. “ You said you would give up some 
of your driving for the power to hole your 
putts. Think oiKe or twice before you 
answer me. Did you mean it ? ” 

“The man must be a lunatic," reflected 
John, “and I must humour him.” And yet 
he had an uncomfortable feeling that it was 
fear rather than good nature that impelled 
him. 

“Yes, sir," he quavered, “I'd give up 
twenty yards and more of my drive if I 
could hole them darned little putts. Why, 
sir, at that last Championship, I do assure 
you " 

“ Hush," said the stranger, and his voice 
seemed to freeze the words on John's lips. 
“ You shall have your wish on certain con- 
ditions. You may sell a certain number of 
yards off your drive.” 

John scratched his head ; this was more 
puzzling than any niblick shot. 

“ I don't rightly understand,” he said ; 
“you can sell ten yards of some things, sir, 
string or sausage like,” he went on, dragging 
his mental depths for appropriate illustrations, 
“ but ten yards of drive — I don't see 
some'ow ” 

“Be silent, you dolt,” said the stranger, 
fiercely, and John collapsed. “ Listen ! 
You have but to make the bargain — 
you’ll find a buyer easily enough — and 
the yards will be transferred to him by an 
agency that can do many things that you 
cannot understand. If you don't want 
money you may part with your drives to me 
for putt, that I can give you. Now attend 
to me,” and he bent his black eyes on John 
with a piercing glance. “ Whenever, before 
you putt, you deliberately wish — you need 
not speak, for I can read your thoughts — but 
whenever you merely wish to hole that putt 
it shall be holed, but for every yard of that 
putt six inches will be taken from your 
drive and can never be replaced. Do you 
accept ? ” 

“ Poor chap,” thought John ; “p'r'aps itil 
sort of soothe 'im if 1 do what 'e wants. All 
right, sir,” he said ; “ I accepts.” 

“One more thing,” said the stranger. 
“ Beware of using my gift too freely. Your 
present drive is two hundred yards. You 
may sell it till it has gone down to one 
hundred and seventy yards. Should you 
attempt to dispose of it beyond that you will 
lose it at once and for ever. I say again» 
beware. You think to win the Championships 
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“‘be silent, you dolt,’ said the STRANObK, KIKKCELV, AND JDIIN COLLAt'SKD.*' 


Take care, lest the price you pay for it be too 
great” 

The stranger spoke with a menacing ear- 
nestness that impressed John in spite of 
himself. He had opened his lips to reply 
when a mist seemed to rise before his eyes, 
his head swam, and he tottered and almost 
fell. The whole thing took but a fraction of 
a second ; when he recovered himself the 
same player was still at the top of his swing 
in the distance — in the whole landstape 
nothing had changed, but the stranger was 
gone, utterly and completely. 

John walked homewards very silent and 
thoughtful ; as he stopped in front of the 
shop door he saw a curious mark in the soft 
earth in front. He bent down to examine it 
more closely ; it was a solitary hoof-mark. 

Even these rather terrifying occurrences 
did not rob our hero of the sound sleep with 
which good health and a good conscience 
had endowed him, and after a long night^s 
rest he awoke, only dreamily conscious that 
something or other curious or interesting had 
happened to him. What was it ? What had 
happened ? Then he rememberedi and 
laughed aloud. 

“That were a rum go,” he said; “that 

chap-- Dotty he must *ave been, and 

no mistake. Don’t suppose I shall ever see 


’im no more. Funny ’ow ’e managed to slip 
away without my seeing ’im, though ; wonder 
’ow ’e did it ? ” 

There was little time for wonderings, how- 
ever. Breakfast had to be eaten and the 
greens looked to, and John never gave his 
strange visitor another thought till he was 
starting out on a round with the always- 
persevering Mr. Postlethwaite. On the very 
first green he missed a putt of a yard, and 
“ One more of the old sort. Jack,” said the 
millionaire, jocularly. Another one went 
wrong at the third, and he was left with 
yet another of the fatal length to get down 
at the fifth. “ By George,” he thought, “ I 
wish I could make sure of this one. Suppose 
that mad chap wasn’t gammoning me after 
all ? Six inches off my drive wouldn’t be 
much, ril try it.” 

It really was a nasty little putt, for the 
green was keen and fiery, and the hole on 
sonfething of a slope. John concentrated 
his mind in one frantic wish and struck the 
ball. Rap ! it went against the back of the 
hole and sat down comfortably enough at 
the bottom, as different as possible from 
the way in which his putts Usually hesitated 
on the brink and |ust toppled into the hole 
with a last dying kick. 

His visitor had not been mad j the thing 
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was BOt a nightmare, but a fact. He could 
hole any putt he pleased — and then came 
the shameful thought that he had cheated — 
he, John Lee, had cheated. It was not golf 
at all if you knew the ball was going into 
the hole. 

“7'hat’s your hole, that last one,” he 
stammered. “ I didn’t put that putt in fair, 
sir.” 

‘‘ Didn’t put it in fair ? ” cried the astonished 
millionaire. ** Why, I never saw a ball 
cleaner hit in my life.” 

“It’s not that, sir,” said John ; “it was 'it 
fair enough, but it wasn’t me as 'it it not 
really. It was the devil as done it, sir,” he 
went on, in an awestruck whisper j “ leastways, 
I can’t think who else 'e can 'ave been. 'E 
come to me last night and says as 'ow I 
could put in any putt I wants to just by 
wishing it, and then off 'e goes — just dis- 
appears in a kind of a mist like.” 

Mr. Postlethwaite let his club drop on the 
grass and gasped at John in amazement. 

“ Devil ! — disappear in a mist ! Why, 
man, you’ve had a touch of the sun or you’ve 
been practising putting too hard. Good 
heavens, don’t tell me you’re drunk, John — 
at this hour in the morning, too.” 

“ No, sir. I’m not drunk,” replied John, 
steadily. “It’s Gospel truth as I’m telling 
you. I can hole them putts, and my 
drives- ” He stopped abruptly, as if recol- 

lecting something, and then 
went on, excitedly, “ Look 
'ere, sir. You’re always 
going on as 'ow you want 
some yards of my drive. 

What’ll you give me for 
twenty yards on to your 
drive ? — which you shall 
’ave 'em as sure as my 
name’s John Lee. Will 
you give me a thousand 
pounds?” said John, 
naming the largest lump 
sum of money that had ever 
entered into his mind. 

It was Mr. Postlethwaite’s 
turn to be alarmed now. 

Was the man a maniac or 
a blackmailer ? At any 
rate, he had better pay him 
the money. It was easy 
enough to stop the cheque. 

“ Come on, i^ir,” said 
John, seeing hiin waver; 

“money down and the 
twenty yards are yours.” 

The millionaire drew a 


cheque*book and a fountain-pen from his 
pocket and wrote a cheque with a trembling 
hand. 

“ I don’t think my bankers will know my 
signature, anyhow,” he said to himself as he 
surveyed the wavering and disjointed letters, 
and then aloud ; “ Here you are, John, 
here’s your cheque ; and now I must be 
goir^,” and with a murmured reference to 
^ important engagement he made as if to 
slink away. 

John stood astonished, for it had not 
occurred to him that he was supposed to be 
a homicidal maniac. 

“ Why, sir,” he said, “ you're never going 
in now without ever trying those twenty 
yards ? Just have one shot, sir,” he pleaded, 
“to see if it’s all right.” 

The millionaire looked at him with an 
apprehensive glance. There he stood, the 
picture of good nature — not in the least like 
any murderer Mr. Postlethwaite had ever 
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seen at Mine. Tnssaud's. Well, he would 
risk it He teed his ball warily, so as to have 
John where he could see him — a frontal 
attack would be less appalling. Then he 
lifted up his club and smote, and away went 
the ball towards a distant bunker. 

“ It’s over it, sir,” said John, smiling. 

“ Nonsense ! ” said the millionaire, irrit- 
ably. “ I never carried it in my life ” ; but a 
faint hope was dawning in his breast that he 
would carry it. On flew the ball ; it had 
carried it, and the impossible was accom- 
plished. 

“By gad, sir,” he shouted, “you’re a 
magician, a conjurer, sir, by gad ! I never 
saw such a thing in my life,” and he fairly 
ran after his ball. 

It was a weary but happy millionaire that 
ultimately retired to his lunch, but John 
went home very grave, and wrote off twenty 
yards from his drive in a little pocket-book. 
He must keep a record of his disbursements, 
so as to be well within the mark. Twenty 
yards was a lot, but, then, so were one 
thousand pounds. How many stockings 
would be needed to hold them ? The vista of 
speculation thus opened up was altogether 
too vast for him. 

John had one or two exhibition matches 
to play before the Championship, and out of 
these ordeals he came with flying colours. 
His driving was not quite so long as it had 
been, but it was long enough. “ Lee,” said 
the sporting Press, “is not driving quite 
such a colossal distance as formerly, but he 
seems to be taking it easier and playing well 
within himself,” and John was glad to leave 
them under the impression that he could hit 
another twenty yards if he wanted to. 

It was only on one or two occasions that 
he had resort to supernatural' aid on the 
greens. The sight of the ball running 
into the hole, even though the credit for it 
was not his, had given him confidence, and 
<he was really putting better than ever he had 
done, so that his supporters were jubilant as 
to his prospects. 

In a match against his chief rival, Gardner, 
however, he had yielded to temptation, and 
in obedience to his wish a fifteen-yard putt 
had been holed on the last green to win the 
match. 

He paid dearly for it afterwards by a 
sleepless and remorseful night. He had not 
deserved to win the match, and now he had 
got the money that ought to have been 
Gardner’s. What was he to do with it? 
He supposed he ought to give it to a 
hospital or something as a penance. 


At any rate, he never, never would hole a 
putt in that way again. With a great oath 
he got up, took up his little pocket-book, 
tore it to shreds, and scattered the pieces to 
the four winds. Now, at any rate, he could 
not cheat again, for he did not know how 
many yards he could afford to take. It was 
a great thing to have that weapon against 
temptation — not that he ever meant to be 
tempted again, but still, in case. 

The Championship was to take place at 
Seamouth, the course whereon John had 
been born and bred, and many were the 
hopes that with his foot upon his native heath 
he would at last justify the never-flagging 
confidence of his partisans. 

He himself felt very fit and hopeful. True, 
he was not driving quite so far, but he was 
hitting every ball as clean as a whistle, and 
in spite of his good resolutions he was putt- 
ing for once in his life really well, so that 
his supporters stood amazed at the confidence 
and precision of his holing-out. 

Out of all the big field he started the un- 
questioned favourite, and on the first day all 
went well for him. 

The driving was straight as an arrow and 
the putts went in nicely. The game seemed 
very easy, and under the admiring eyes of 
Mr. Postlethwaite, who followed him round 
with dog-like devotion, he holed out in 
seventy-six and seventy-five and led the field 
by two strokes. 

A bright June morning, calm and serene, 
dawned on the second day of the Champion- 
ship, and John, too, felt wonderfully serene 
and unruffled as his turn to start was drawing 
near. He teed his ball, drove a beauty 
straight down the middle, and was off on his 
third round, that most nv^mentous of the 
four rounds of a Championship. 

He heard the tramp, tramp of the crowd 
surging along behind him and the shouting 
of the rosetted fore-caddies. “ Back on the 
left there— -room for the players, please,” and 
there were the fishermen in their blue jerseys, 
who carry the ropes that keep unruly spectators 
within bounds. The crowd seemed of very 
little importance, however, and with perfect 
calm he played the difficult second shot over 
the big bunker and landed his ball close to 
the hole. It was his partner’s turn to putt, 
and John was looking idly at the packed 
ranks of the spectators. There were several 
of his special supporters, but the greater part 
of the crowd he had never seen before. 
Suddenly, however, he caught a glimpse of a 
face that he could not mistake ; it was but a 
glimpse, but it was enough. Was he likely 
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to be mistaken^ about those steely, glittering 
eyes and the dark, wicked face ? The stranger 
half smiled at him — the smile that had sent 
a shiver down John^s back at their memor- 
able interview. Then he disappeared among 
the crowd, and John stood staring, immovable 
and rigid, at the place where he had been. 

With an effort he came out of his trance, 
to find it his turn to play. I'he one glance 
of those flashing eyes had upset the placid, 
even stat^ of his nerves. Suppose he should 
have one of his old breakdowns on the 
• green— how ghastly it would be ! Was that 
what the ominous stranger had come to see ? 
He scuffled up his long putt somehow to 
within a yard of the hole, and then examined 
the Hne with the most anxious care. 

Try as he would, he could not concentrate 
his thoughts wholly and solely on the stroke. 
He could not wait for ever ; the ball must be 
hit, and he hit it ; it reached the lip of the 
hole, and then — oh, horror ! curled round it 
and sat obstinately upon the edge. 

The crowd gave a groan of anguish. Was 
the old, old tragedy to be repeated again ? 

It had seemed so impossible to miss those 
little putts \ and suddenly the whole world 
had grown dark and it seemed impossible to 
do anything but miss them. 

John struggled on manfully, though he 
seemed to hear all the whispered comments 
of the crowd on his putting. He peered 
amongst them ever and anon, but there was 
no glimpse to be had of his strange visitor — 
he had passed before him like a breath and 
was gone. 

The round went wearily on. Sometimes 
the putts fell half-heartedly into the hole, but 
for the most part they remained persistently 
outside. It was,, only the excellence of the 
rest of his game that made his score respect- 
able. He finished in eighty-one, but on so 
fine a day the scores were ruling low, and 
Gardner, who had been second on the first 
day, had done seventy-six. 

A lead of two turned into a deficit of 
three is never particularly pleasant, but at 
any rate there was lunch, and no doubt he 
would do better after that. 

The fates, however, seemed to will it other- 
wise. “ My old grandmother could kick ’em 
in better,” groaned poor John, *‘and ’er 
turned eighty-seven ” ; and no doubt with this 
venerable ally to help him on the green he 
would have done considerably better. As 
it was he took forty for the outgoing half, 
which was by far the shorter of the two. 

Things were really getting desperate, and 
his crowd were beginning to drop away in 


mingled sorrow and disgust. It was too 
much to disgrace himself thus before his own 
people. And as this thought was passing 
through his mind he saw among the crowd 
for an instant that dark, cruel face smiling at 
him. 

This time the smile did not unnerve him ; 
it braced him to a desperate venture. He 
had some yards of his drive still to spare ; 
exactly how much he did not know and 
hardly cared. “ I wish to hole it ! ” he 
muttered to himself between his clenched 
teeth, and the next minute the onlookers 
burst into a delighted cheer as a ten-yard 
putt went down for a three. 

The welcome sound of the clapping sang in 
his brain like wine. He would win that 
Championship and let the rest go hang. 

News came that Gardner had played 
an excellent round of seventy-seven, so 
that John had a seventy-three to win. That 
meant a thirty-three for the long nine holes 
home, a feat beyond human power — unless 
a few long putts were holed. Yet at the 
eleventh his conscience pricked him so 
severely that he tried a five-feet putt unaided. 
Result, another miss and a long-drawn 
groan from the crowd. 

Then his good resolutions were finally 
thrown to the wind.s, and on the next three 
greens the putts went flying in, and the crowd 
cheered itself hoarse with delight. There 
was still a chance of a Seamouth man winning 
the Championship. 

John was feeling far from comfortable, 
however, for he saw his drives getting per- 
ceptibly shorter. Straight and clean, however, 
they still were, and they got over the bunkers. 

But two holes left to play now, and two 
fours wanted to win. Easy enough fours for 
a long driver, but at the seventeenth there 
was a longish carry from the tee. He might 
go round it, but surely he still had sufficient 
length to get over. He hit the ball clean — 
it seemed to soar away, then ducked in its 
flight and fell, not over, but in. 

John hacked it out savagely, amid a deep 
and sympathetic silence. A good iron shot 
put him on the green, about ten yards from 
the hole. He must hole it ; and yet, could 
he afford it ? Had he as much as six inches 
left ? That last drive had been terribly short. 

“ How long a carry is it over that bunker, 
could you tell me ? ” he asked his marker, 
abruptly. 

“I don^t exactly know,” said the marker, 
a little astonished. “ This must be a cool 
chap to ask such a question, when he’s, got 
to hole a putt to win a Championship,” he 
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thought ; and then he said, “ I’m not quite 
sure, but I think it’s a hundred and eighty 
yards. Yes, I am almost sure of it.” 

If that was so, all was well ; anyhow, 
there was no help for it. He must risk it, 
and once more he wished that the ball 
might go in. The crowd nearly went mad 
this time ; they cheered and cheered, but 
it was not to them that John listened. 
Clear above the cheers he had heard a 
single peal of devilish laughter. 

And yet it must surely be all right. He 
had several yards left. He teed his ball and 
took more care than usual over his shot. 
He was conscious of timing it beautifully, 
and away went his arms in his characteristic 
follow through, but — the ball was still on the 
tee. If only he had not believed that wretched 
marker ! He had drawn once too often upon 
his supernatural debtor and the draft had not 
been honoured — his driving was gone for 
ever, and all hope was gone with it. 

No, not all ; the iron clubs had played 
no part in that nefarious bargain. There 
was still his cleek, and seizing it he hit a 
tremendous shot. If only he had taken it at 
first ! He had only a little chip to play over 
the bunker and might yet put it dead. 

The crowd had been struck dumb by the 
extraordinary events on the tee, but now 
their tongues were loosened and not even 
the importance of the occasion could quiet 
them. But John was past heeding them ; he 
took plenty of time and played the stroke to 
perfection. The ball rolled on and on till it 
lay within four or five feet of the hole. 

Only that little putt to win now, but he 
had to do it all unaided. At least he would 
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hit it hard enough, and he did. The ball 
struck the back of the tin, leaped up in the 
air, and fell, not in, but on the fa#lide of the 
hole, where it hung quivering on the last 
blade of grass. 

John stood gazing at it like a thing of 
stone. He was roused by the sympathetic 
voice of the marker: “You must put it in 
place, Lee. You have that to tie, you know.” 

That to tie for the Championship I The 
irony of the situation suddenly struck him as 
funny, and he gave a mirthless laugh. 

What was the use of a tie to him ? 

Could he go out and play it off before all 
those people with his iron clubs ? He would 
be a laughing-stock. No, his golfing days 
were over, once and for all. * At least he had 
that cursed thousand pounds to live on — the 
price of the glorious driving that had been 
his pride and joy. 

Very deliberately he walked up to his ball 
and kicked it far away. 

He had paid too great a price even for a 
Championship. # 


A WEDDENG JOUIKNEY. 

By C. C. ANDREWS. 

Author of “ Lawless of Ptesidiof etc. 

HE wedding - party, gay with groom, at whose stout arm her white-gloved 
village bridal finery and bright hand involuntarily clutched. Both stared 

with flowers and ribbons, blankly at young Hungerford by the gate, as 

stopped half-way down the erect and motionless in his saddle as a statue, 

flagged path from the meeting- He had perhaps gone a little pale and 

house, and crowded together strained under his clear tan ; his eyes, as he 

with a flutter of consternation. The bride’s looked back, were both hard and humorous, 

handsome face — handsome, though some- A knot of Basset folk, gathered to see the 
what hard and high-coloured, as the face wedding, waited, tense, for developments, 
of the 'New England woman is apt to At the rear of the group in the path a girl 
grow when once first youth is past— turned burst into an hysterical giggling titter. The 
violently crimson and then white, a change bride’s mother, small and nervously shrewish, 
repeated in a lesser degree in the stolid, elbowed her way to the front, standing before 
middle - aged countenance of the bride- her daughter. 
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“ You don't want to say anything, Dave 
Hungerford,” she began, shrilly. “ It won't 
do a mite of good if you do. An' — an' it's 
too late, anyway.” 

“Seems so,” agreed Hungerford, com- 
posedly. He did not stir. 

“ I don't say but that you should have 
been let know. I said to Cynlhy that she 
had ought to write and break off, but she — 
sort of felt she couldn't. And when your 
letter came saying you'd come to fetch her 
the wedding was all fixed up.” She paused. 
“ And I say you don’t ought to blame her. 
A girl can’t go on waitin’ an’ waitin' — ever- 
lastin' waitin’ ! She’s been doing it now 
almost as much as seven years.” 

“Seems to me so have I,” said Hunger- 
ford, gently as before. 

“ It did look as if you never were going to 
have things fixed so as you could get married. 
An' — an' Mr. Mansell, he offered to her, and 
he’s plenty — what’ll make her a sight more 
comfortable than ever you would, anyway.” 

“ Guess he’s had more time to get it — he's 
older,” suggested Hungerford. He glanced 
at the stout bridegroom’s florid, perturbed 
face, “ Considerable,” he added, dryly. 

He inspected the rotund, flurried figure 
from head to foot again, and laughed. 

“ Seems to me,” he drawled, deliberately, 
“that he isn't hardly what you could call 
real handsome now. I don’t want to say any- 
thing except that if she’d wanted to break 
off any time these seven years she wouldn’t 
have needed to do more than mention it. 
Good afternoon, Mrs. Mansell ! ” 

He lifted his hat — the sun was bright upon 
his cropped dark head, his handsome face, 
and the satiric laughter that danced in his 
dark eyes ; his bow, addressed to the bride, 
swept round and included all there. Then 
he turned his sorrel mare's head, riding off at 
a gallop. 

He was hot with rage, for all that he had 
carried it off so coolly ; in a fury of scorn, 
wonder, bewilderment, which kept him at top 
speed until Basset and its babble were far 
behind. But stronger than any other sensa- 
tion, and overriding all, was one of con- 
temptuous amusement. When presently he 
iDrought the heated mare to a walk his first 
impulse was to laugh. 

“ Sort of seems as if I didn't care much," 
he said aloud. 

The thought moved him to an honest 
astonishment and perplexity. Boyishly proud 
at its beginning of his engagement to the 
handsome girl who was three years his elder, 
he had realized as little that the passing 


years had brought with them a diminishing 
ardour as the inexorable fact of the fading 
of her freshness and bloom. 

His own homestead lay some distance 
beyond Palmetsville, the flourishing town- 
ship twenty miles away, where he had 
first known Cynthia. The white, winding 
road, baking dustily in the afternoon sun- 
glare, was clearly not his way. If he struck 

into the forest He drew rein with an 

ejaculation. Looking ahead as he cogitated, 
he had seen nothing of the basket until the 
sorrel’s hoof struck against it and the major 
part of its contents were sent rolling. 

Hungerford was on his feet in a moment. 
The basket, a large one, had been hidden in 
a clump of fern beside the road. Plow had 
it come there ? Asking himself the question 
as he picked it up, tilting back two just- 
escaping parcels, he saw a girl asleep in the 
hollow of the thicket, as though she lay in 
a green nest. 

So sound asleep that she had heard neither 
the trot of hoofs, the overturning of her 
basket, nor his own exclamation. Her sun- 
bonnet lay in her lap ; her yellow hair, curl- 
ing round her temples, and falling in a thick 
rope down her shoulder, was like gold against 
the green ; one sunburnt hand nursed a pink 
cheek ; the dust of the road was white upon 
the faded, frayed hem of her poor calico frock 
and her little, worn, clumsy country shoes. 
Hungerford, staring at her, thought her a 
child. He made some movement, and found 
himself staring only at her wide-open, golden- 
brown eyes. 

“ Oh ! ” she cried, and scrambled to her 
feet — no child, as he saw at once, although 
she was slim and small and the frayed skirt 
did little more than reach her ankles. 

“ It was my horse ; I didn’t see. I’ll pick 
them up for you,” said Hungerford, hastily. 

Part of the basket’s contents had been 
apples, which had rolled away as apples will, 
and took some minutes to collect. Finally he 
brought it back packed as the unskilled fingers 
of men do pack. She received it dubiously. 

“ I guess they won’t stay so,” she said, with 
doubt. “ I’d best see if I can’t put them a 
little different, I think.” 

She sat down on the knoll where she had 
been resting, and tipped all out on the grass 
at her side. Watching her for a moment — 
the next he dropped on his knee and handed 
parcel or apple as her glance or gesture 
indicated which. 

‘“That’s pretty heavy, I should think," 
Hungerford said, handing the last apple. 

“Yes, it’s real heavy, I wouldn’t have 
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sat down, but I was 
so tired, and I 
didn^t mean to go 
to sleep. But it's 
quite a way from 
Basset " 

“You haven't 
carried all that 
from Basset?" 

“ Yes, I have." 

“Why, it's as 
much as you ought 
to do to lift it!" 
He raised the 
basket and set it 
down again, frown- 
ing. “ Guess your 
folks ought to know 
belter than to let 





arms to twist up her hair her loose sleeves 
had fallen back to the elbow's, and across 
one a great livid bruise had turned the fair 
skin purple. She shook the sleeve down, 
her pink cheeks deepening to scarlet. 

“ It~it isn't anything 1 I — I did it myself," 
she declared, quickly. 

“ Why, of course you did I " Hungerford 
laughed gently. “ I didn't reckon that any- 
body had been such a brute as to do it to 


the forest behind them. “ On the road to the 
Bend." 

“ The Bend ? I'm going that way. I was 
calculating when 1 saw you that I'd strike 
through and stay the night there." 

“ I guess you'll mean Bascombe's, 

not " She stopped. 

“ Bascombe's, yes. I reckoned it would 
be all on the way to the Palmersville road, 
and " 


you. If I did I'd ask who he was, so as I 
could lay him out. Guess I'd enjoy it con- 
siderable more than he would I I was going 
to ask if you've got much farther to go with 
that basket ? " 

“Not so very. It's a good piece along 
the track that way." She nodded towards 


“ Yes, but it’s a pretty long way." 

“ So, if that’s your way too, I'll be able to 
help you along. Do you reckon you can make 
out to sit in my saddle if 1 lead the mare ?" 

“ I'd laugh if I couldn’t. I can ride bare- 
back when I want to. It's real good of you, 
Mr. " Her eyes questioned. 
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“My name^s Dave Hungerford. Maybe 
you’ll tell me yours ? ” 

“ It’s Barbara — Barbara Kent.” Her look 
swept him over as candidly as a child’s. 
“Somehow, I guessed you’d be going to 

Tloccpf 

“bid you? Why?” 

“ Oh ! ” — she gave him another inspection 
— “well, you’re real smart, aren’t you?” she 
said, plainly admiring him for it. 

“Smart?” Hungerford laughed, shortly. 
“Well, I suppose a man calculates to be 
smart when he goes on his wedding journey, 
doesn’t he ? ” 

“ Wedding journey ? ” she echoed. “ What, 
to the Bend ? ” 

“ No —from Basset ! ” He laughed again ; 
the next sentence was out half involuntarily. 
“You see, when 1 got there a while ago I 
found she was just getting married to some- 
body else.” 

“ Oh ! ” she cried, quite aghast. And then, 
“ I guess you don’t mean it ? ” she said. 

“ I guess I do, though,” returned Hunger- 
ford, briefly. “ You ready?” 

She nodded. Her light spring as he lifted 
her made her as weightless as a rising bird ; 
she seemed to settle into the saddle like one. 
He handed up the basket, placing it care- 
fully so that she could hold it with ease, and 
went to the sorrel’s head — they entered the 
tremulous dappled shadow of the forest. 
Under the puckered sunbonnet and the waves 
of yellow hair Hungerford knew that the gold- 
brown eyes asked a torrent of eager questions. 
It was with a quite genuine laugh as he 
recalled it that he presently began to speak 
of the scene outside the Basset meeting- 
house, and the fright of Cynthia and her 
groom. Manlike, he did not at all realize 
how adroit were the little questions to which 
he had replied, and still less how very clear 
was the picture that he had given of Cynthia. 
She broke a long pause. 

“ Seems to me you don’t care much,” she 
suggested. “You didn’t fuss any. I was 
thinking it will be real horrid to have to go 
home and tell folks — won’t it ? ” 

“That's so.” He was irritatedly con- 
scious that the question presented the case 
at a point which he had not yet reached — 
the idea stung. He laughed. “ Maybe the 
best way to do will be to marry the first girl 
who’ll have me, and stop them before they 
get a chance to start. Say, what's the 
matter ? Guess you slipped, didn’t you ? ” 

Some sudden movement in her had made 
the sorrel start and swerve ; the top packet 
in the basket shifted and fell. He picked 


it up, turning to replace it; the mare was 
standing still. 

“ Guess you slipped, didn’t you ? ” he 
repeated. 

“ No.” She looked straight ahead ; with 
wonder he saw her scarlet, from yellow hair 
to slender throat. “ Maybe that would be 
the best way,” she said, deliberately, and 
stopped. Then — “ Is she prettier than 1 
am ? ” she demanded. 

She had looked round ; amazed, he stared 
into her bright, defiantly wide eyes. She 
laughed and shook back the sunbonnet. 

“ Is she prettier than lam?” she repeated, 
and laughed again bitterly. “ Oh, I allow 
I’ve been told that I’m pretty times enough ; 
I wish I hadn’t, but I have ! Is she prettier, 
that girl you were going to marry ? Guess 
she can’t be, when she’s older than you. 
That’s real old for a girl. But maybe you 
think she’s prettier.” 

“Prettier?” He looked into the little 
vivid face, perhaps for the first time realizing 
it lovely, and recalled the picture of Cynthia 
in the meeting-house path — Cynthia violently 
flushed, half scared and half aggressive, stolid 
and angular in her stiff, ungraceful, unfamiliar 
bridal gear. If this girl were robed in that 

white frock and filmy veil “ No,” he 

said, honestly, “ I reckon she wasn’t ever 
half as pretty as you.” 

“ Ah ! ” She kept her eyes on his. “ I’ll 
marry you if you like,” she said, amazingly. 

“ Eh ? ” Hungerford ejaculated. 

“ I’ll marry you if you like,” she repeated, 
and burst into a reckless hysterical laugh. 
“ Guess you said you had best take the first 
girl who would have you. You won’t need 
to mind what folks say if you’ve got one 
prettier than the one that gave you the mitten, 
will you ? Or to worry about my working too 
hard either — I haven’t ever done anything 
else. And I can’t treat you meaner than she 
has, anyway ! ” 

“ No,” Hungerford assented. He was 
paler under his sun-bronze than he had been 
at the meeting-house gate as he looked at 
her. With a sudden movement he took hold 
of her wrist, pushed back the sleeve, and 
showed the cruel purple bruise. “ Did you 
do that ? ” he asked. 

“No.” Her teeth shut upon the word; 
her throat swelled. 

“ Who did do it ? Your father ? ” 

“ I haven’t any father, or any folks except 
my cousin Nancy. I’ve lived with her and 
her husband, Chris Mason, since I was little. 
There isn’t anyone else.” 

“ He did it — Mason ? On purpose ? ” 
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“ I reckon Chris don't mind what he does 
when he gets mad.” 

“ The brute beat you ? A little soft thing 
like you?” 

^‘Yes.” She looked away. “Guess he's 
done it pretty often. And hurt me worse 
than that.” 

“ We’ll be married just as soon as I can 
fix it,” said Hungerford, quietly. 

She made a movement which set the mare 
in motion, and he walked on as before, with 
his hand on the rein. Glancing at the girl 
presently, he saw that she was as white as 
she had been pink, and that her mouth was 
set hard. The weight of the silence grew 
impossible ; he broke it. 

“ What is Mason ? ” he asked, and added, 
with a tone of apology, “ I guess you may as 
well tell me, perhaps.” 

“He doesn’t do much of anything. He 
farms some.” She stopped. “And he keeps 
a sort of saloon.” 

“ I’d never heard of any place near the 
Bend but Bascombe’s. I guess I’ll stay the 
night over now, though.” 

“ No ! You had best go on.” 

Her suddenly sharp tone had a new note. 
Hungerford met the flash of her eyes as she 
turned her head. 

“ Why ? ” he asked, easily. 

“ Because you had. Chris isn’t — your 
kind. You’d best go on to the Bend the way 
you meant to. I — I’d rather you would.” 

“ Very well. I’ll do as you say. I can 
come back to-morrow as easy as not. I’ll 
stop and speak to Mason, though, if he’s 
around.” 

“Why?” 

“ Why ? To tell him that if he lays as 
much as a finger on you again I calculate to 
thrash him till he don’t know himself I . . . 
Do we follow this track ? ” 

“ Yes. It comes out on the road a little 
piece away.” 

Nothing more had been said when they 
came out upon the road — unmade, rugged 
with the ruts of wheels and hoofs, thick 
with the powdery white dust. Hungerford, 
looking at the ramshackle, clapboarded build- 
ing which stood in the rough clearing upon 
the forest’s edge, saw a place as desolate, poor, 
unkempt, and dreary as he had expected. 
Outside the broken gate Barbara slipped 
down from the saddle. 

“You had best go on,” she said. “You’ll 
soon be at the Bend. I'hank you ; good 
night.” 

Her voice had a curious harsh dryness ; 
her face was whiter than it had been yet. 


Hungerford stared, keeping the basket she 
would have taken. 

“ I guess I’ll come in,” he said. 

“ No ; I don’t want you to. I want you 
to go.” 

“If you’re going to marry me, I’ve got to 
see your folks,” said Hungerford, quietly. 

She stood aside without further protest, 
and he brought the sorrel within and fastened 
her to a hitching-post. Then, as he took up 
the basket, she turned and silently led the 
way into the house. The room she entered 
— behind the bar, which was empty — was 
comfortless and bare enough, with roughly- 
coloured walls and boarded floor. 

“ Is anyone around ? ” asked Hungerford. 

She did not answer. Her fingers were 
busy with the strings of her sunbonnet ; her 
face was turned away ; some movement of 
her shoulders suggested a strangled sob. 
With a sudden impulse of tenderness he 
put his arm round her. 

“ It’s all right, dear,” he said, gently. 
“You don’t need to feel this way. 1 — well, 
I reckon I can tell well enough that your 
folks aren’t the kind that ought to belong to 
you. Mason isn't, anyway, the brute ! Come, 
I guess it’s all right, isn’t it ? Don’t cry. . . . 
I’m sorry ! I won’t — till afterwards — if you’d 
rather I didn’t.” 

He would have kissed her, much as he 
might have kissed a child, she seemed so 
young and helpless, so tender and small, but 
it was with a woman’s strength that she had 
thrust him back and started away. 

“ There isn’t going to be any afterwards ! ” 
she declared, harshly. “ I was— joking ! ” 

She had flung away the sunbonnet ; her 
eyes blazed dark in her colourless face. 
Hungerford looked at her, bewildered. She 
burst into a reckless, mocking laugh. 

“ I was joking,” she repeated. “ I was 
only — just seeing — what you’d say. Guess 
you must be real silly to think I meant it ! I 
didn’t, anyhow.” 

“Joking?” Hungerford echoed, incredu- 
lously. He came a step forward. “That 
bruise on your arm isn’t a joke, anyway,” he 
said, quietly. “ If you mean that you’d sooner 
stay here and let that brute beat you ” 

“ Why not ? I guess I can stand a whip- 
ping — I've had plenty. Anyhow, I’m not 
going to marry you — I won’t — I won’t ! 
You’d best go right away quick as you can — 
I don’t want ever to see you again ! ” 

“ You mean it ? ” 

“’Course I do! Your horse is waiting — 
you’ll be at the Bend in an hour. If you 
keep to the road you can’t miss the way.” 
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She ran to a second door. But a change 
in her face as she reached it made Hunger- 
ford swing round. A man had entered from 
the bar, his lean, wiry figure blocking up the 
doorway — Chris Mason, of course, he thought 
rapidly, before the other’s first words pro- 
claimed as much. For an instant his sharp, 
dark eyes went from one face to the other 
with a scowling scrutiny ; then he came 
forward. 

“How do, boss?” he said, with a nod. 
“ I don’t know your name, but I guess if you 
know Mason’s you know mine. What say 
about the Bend ? If what you’re wanting is 
good liquor and supper and to stay the night 
over, I calculate you’re best where you are. 
Reckon we can fix you to rights as well as 
Bascombe’s, anyway.” 

He spoke with a noisy joviality. Barbara 
came forward quickly between the two. 

“ He’s going,” she said. “ He’s got to go. 
He helped me bring the basket along half- 
way from Basset, else he wouldn’t be here.” 
She looked at Hungerford. “You’re riding 
to the Bend to stay over at Bascotnbe’s— you 
said you were. 'I'here isn’t anything to stop 
here for- -you’d best start now.” 

“ Hang Bascombe’s ! ” cried Mason. “ Your 
tongue’s mighty slick all at once, seems to 
me ! ” He turned to the other. “ Guess if 
you’re wise you’ll stay where you are, boss. 
I'here ain’t an uglier piece of road in the 
State than that from here to the Bend ; it’ll be 
dark as pitch in a little, and there isn’t a 
moon. Sit down while I go and ’tend to 
your horse. And, Barbie, you hush up, and 
tell Nance to look right smart with supper, 
d’ye hear ? Be spry, now ! ” 

His hand upon the girl’s shoulder only 
pushed her towards the door, and with no 
special roughness, but the glance that went 
with the gesture decided Hungerford, remem* 
bering a.s he did the livid bruise upon the slight 
arm ; the man was a savage and merciless 
brute in every line. 

“ Maybe you’re right,” he said. “ I don’t 
know the road between this and the Bend, 
but if it’s the kind you say ” 

“ ’Tisn’t ; it’s good 1 ” declared Barbara, 
doggedly. 

“ Then I reckon I’m best here till morn- 
ing. I’ll stay the night over, anyhow,” 

“ 1 hat’s your sort ! ” said Mason, briskly. 

Sit down and make you’self at home, boss, 
and I'll go ’tend to the mare. And you go 
right along and call Nance to get supper— 
d’ye hear me ? Nancy ! Here, Nance ! ” 

He pushed the girl out, his face black as 
he turned it upon her, then hurried out 


through the bar. Hungerford sat down. In 
a moment or two the door opened again and 
Barbara entered, carrying a tray with a load 
of knives and forks and plates. Sbe set it 
down, not looking at him, cleared the table 
of various objects that littered it, and began 
to spread a coarse soiled cloth. He rose to 
help her, and she suddenly turned upon him. 

“ You said you’d go,” she said, bitterly, 
“I allowed you were the sort to keep your 
word.” 

“If you’ve changed your mind I reckon I 
may change mine,” Hungerford returned, 
composedly. “ What’s there against my stay- 
ing, anyhow ? ” 

“ It don’t matter what there is — maybe 
nothing — but you’d be best at the Bend.” 
She hesitated. “ See here — after supper, if 
Chris asks you to Here’s Nancy coming!” 

She broke off as Mrs. Mason entered, a 
tall woman, pale, meagre, and eager, her drab 
hair wound into a tight knot at the back of 
her head, the torn sleeves of her calico 
gow'n turned back from her lean red wrists. 
Judging by the appearance of his wife, Chris 
Mason made the sort of husband he looked 
like, Hungerford thought, wondering, as he 
received her scant nod and “How do!” of 
greeting, whether this limp, dejected creature 
could also show her bruises. I'he table was 
half cleared, and Ma.son was in the bar, 
attending to the wants of a couple of passing 
teamsters, when, at the sound of a new voice, 
breaking loudly in upon the nasal hum of 
talk, his wife paused in her languid removal 
of the dishes. 

“ Who’s that come in ? ” she said, in her 
spiritless drawl. “ Seems to me it’s Jake 
Peters; ain’t it, Barbie?” 

Her husband shouted her name ; she 
hurried out. Hungerford turned to the girl, 

“ Who’s Jake Peters ?” he asked, easily. 

“ Guess he’s— a sort of partner of Chris’s. 
They’re in most things together, ’’she answered, 
constrainedly. 

“ Oh ! ” He looked at her. “ You don’t 
like him ? ” he said, quietly. 

“ 1 hate him ! ” She set her teeth. “ Guess 
I hate him worse than Chris.” 

“Is that so?” He paused. “ What was 
that you w'ere saying to me not to do after 
supper ? ” 

“Not to play cards. They’ll want to — 
they always do ; you’ll see. You’d best not 
— unless you think you play as well as they 
do — if you don’t want to lose.” 

“ I guess they won’t make me lose more 
than I’ve a mind to, anyhow,” said Hunger- 
ford. “ Thank you.” 
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He had barely time to say it, for Mason, 
coming in, brought another man with him, 
a man younger, broader, taller, with a hand- 
somely animal face and a jauntily swaggering 
manner. Watching the look of coarsely-bold 
admiration which he gave the girl with his 
loudly-effusive greeting, Hungerford under- 
stood that setting of her teeth. He assented 
mechanically when presently Mason pro- 
posed cards. In the act of sitting down, 
when all was ready, Mason suddenly stopped 
with a laugh, drew a revolver from his hip- 
pocket, and threw it on to a side table by the 
inner door. 

‘‘Reckon I’ll set a good example, Jake, 
an’ trouble you to follow it. Guess you’re a 
sight too handy pulling your gun if the luck’s 
ugly — a durn sight. I don’t forget your 
drawing on me that time over in Green 
Springs. I calculate that if I hadn’t kept 
cool and my hands on the table you’d have 
provided a funeral right smart.” He took the 
revolver the other held out, tossed it on to 
the table with his own, and looked at 
Hungerford. “Jake’s all right, boss, but 
his temper’s sort of uncertain now and then. 
If you carry a shooter maybe you’ll do as we 
do to make all pleasant. Thank’ee. Here, 
Nance — take a hold of this.” 

He held up over his shoulder as he sat 
down the revolver that Hungerford had 
handed him, and his wife, rising from the 
table, where she and Barbara were now 
seated with some needlework, obediently 
took it from him. Hungerford, turning his 
head — he was seated with his back that way 
— saw that she laid it carefully down beside 
the others as she went out at the door. 
Glancing then, as Mason dealt the cards, 
across at the girl, he wondered whether it 
was the sickly yellow flare of the kerosene 
lamps that made her face look even whiter 
than it had done in the shadow of the forest. 
When next he looked that way she was gone. 

The game went on. Whatever the skill 
of his two fellow-players might be, the luck, 
for a couple of hours or so, favoured Hunger- 
ford fairly enough. Then, changing, it kept 
against him steadily ; he lost, and continued 
to lose. He took a bill from his pocket- 
book presently, as Peters, with a laugh, 
swept the last won stakes across to himself. 

** I’d best say that I don’t calculate to lose 
any more after this five dollars,” he said. 
“ That’s my limit, and I don’t go beyond it. 
So when it’s gone, as I reckon it’s pretty sure 
to do the way the luck seems now, I guess 
I’ll say good night.” 

“Just as you say, boss. Guess Jake’s 
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doing pretty much what he likes with us 
both,” Mason answered. He half swung 
round. “What’s the girl doing? She 
asleep ? ” 

Barbara had come back five minutes ago, 
so noiselessly that Hungerford, glancing that 
way, had started to see her in her old place. 
Now her head lay forward on her arms on 
the table, as though she slept ; her yellow 
hair shone in the lamplight. Mason looked 
towards the half-open door leading to the bar. 
He rose, yawning. 

“ It's getting pretty late ; we won’t have any 
more folks in to-night — guess I’ll lock up. 
You don’t get on over spry with your liquor, 
boss — don't care for the brand, maybe ? I’ve 
got some prime rye I’d like you to sample — 
you won’t match it in this State or the next, 
I don’t reckon. It’ll maybe change yer luck 
before we start the last game. I’ll fetch ye a 
dram when I’ve fixed things out here.” 

He went out ; in a moment there was a 
sound of shutting door and rasping bolts. 
Peters flung himself sprawling back in his 
chair, closing his eyes. Hungerford, making 
a movement to rise, stopped dead — over the 
man’s broad, unconscious shoulder Barbara 
was looking at him. 

Her sleep had been a feint. He saw it in 
the wide warning of her eyes, in the hand 
touching her lips, in the swift gesture that 
sent him silently back into his seat. Some 
milk spilt upon the bare boards of the deal 
table by which she sat had been untidily 
left there — she dipped her finger in the 
puddle and turned to the red-ochred wall. 
“ Don’t,” she wrote upon it, in great, rapid, 
uncertain capitals, smeared it out, glanced 
at him again, wetted her finger again, and 
traced another “ d.” Before she could shape 
the next letter Mason’s voice shouted from 
the bar. 

“ You, Barbie, here ! ” he called, roughly. 
“ Wake the girl, Jake — send her along — d’ye 
hear ? ” 

Peters rose, but she darted away before he 
could approach her — Hungerford caught the 
look she flung over her shoulder as she 
went — “Oh, don’t you understand?” — the 
little wild white face seemed to cry the 
question to him. From the bar Mason spoke 
a word of harsh command, bidding her go to 
bed ; the slam of a door fold that he had 
shut it upon her. Then came a sound of 
stumbling and a smash of glass ; he swore, 
and called to Peters ; Hungerford was alone 
before the letter of her uncompleted warning 
had dried from the reddened wall. 

Without doubt it was a warning, and a 
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genuine one — her face had told that — but 
what did it mean ? Don’t what ? She had 
urged him strenuously, almost fiercely, to go 
on to the Bend. Why ? Was Mason some- 
thing more than the woman-bullying brute 
he showed himself, and Peters perhaps no 
better? She had said they were a sort of 
partners. Wondering, it was not pleasant 
to recollect that he carried more than five 
hundred dollars in bills, .intended for an 
investment in Basset, or to recall that at 
supper, in reply to something said by Mason, 
he had carelessly spoken of having more upon 
him than he would care to lose. Anyhow, it 
would be well to pocket his revolver — they 
would be two to one. He rose, turning 
towards the table by the door, and saw that 
it was gone ! 

The shock was an ugly one ; for a moment 
he stood staring. The revolver was certainly 
gone. And no less certain than that he had 
seen it laid beside the others was the fact that 
neither Mason nor Peters had since been near 
that part of the room. Who had removed it ? 
Barbara ? His involuntary movement forward 
stopped as he asked himself the question ; 
he sank noiselessly back into his Beat, seeing 
the handle of the closed door move. It was 
pushed open slowly, slowly^ inch by inch — 
inch by inch a hand stole through the aperture. 
There was no mistaking the blunted, soddened 
red fingers— the hand was Mrs. Mason’s ; he 
could see her lean, corded wrist and soiled 
calico sleeve. . d'hen, slowly as it had been 
advanced it was withdrawn, and his revolver 
was lying upon the table. 

His impulse to start up he had the wdt to 
check. Mason and Peters appeared from the 
bar together. They were between him and 
the weapons; they were two to one — he 
sat where he was. Mason put down the 
small demijohn he carried, took his glass, 
tossing the dregs it contained through the 
adjacent open window, poured out a stiff 
dram of the spirit, added water, and handed 
it to him. 

“ Reckon you won’t match that liquor in a 
hurry, boss,” he said, jovially. ‘‘ Why, there 
ain’t a headache in a hogshead of it. But I 
don*t calculate to pull the cork out for every- 
body — no, sir. Guess it ain’t your pizen 
to-night, Jake ; there’s mighty little left. 
Maybe you’ll tote it back to where it came 
from.” 

He pushed the vessel over to the other, 
strode to the door and flung it open, shouting 
some rough direction to his wife ; Hun- 
gerford raised the glass. His sense of 
smell was unusually keen — something in 


the savour of it, something strange and 
sinister, assailed his nostrils ; in a flash 
he understood Barbara’s warning;^ Don’t 
drink,” she would have written — the stuff was 
drugged ! He glanced round. Peters had 
vanished into the bar. Mason’s back was 
turned ; .the window was close ; with one 
swift movement forward and a dexterous 
twist of his wrist he jerked the liquor out. 
All his wits were about him. Peters enter- 
ing, Mason turning round saw the glass at 
his lips and that he put it down empty. 

It was good stuff that, he said, with a yawn. 
But he guessed he wouldn’t play any more 
to-night ; he was dead sleepy, somehow, and 
must be off bright and early in the morning 
— he would go to bed. He yawned again as 
Mason, acquiescing, lighted a candle, and 
staggered drowsily as he followed him to the 
door. In a minute or two he was shut into 
the room prepared for him, and listening to 
the man’s footsteps as he withdrew. 

His revolver had been handed to him as 
he passed the table ; he examined it — every 
chamber empty ! He glanced about the 
room. There was nothing in its poor furni- 
ture either heavy enough to block the door 
or formidable enough to serve as a weapon, 
and its only window was a skylight in the 
floor of the loft above, to which the ladder in 
the centre of course led the way — he might 
have done better to make a fight for it down 
below ; the y)lace was a trap ! He had moved 
to the ladder- -cautiously, for they might be 
listening — when he started to hear a whisper 
over his head, and looked up to see 
Barbara’s face peering down. 

“ Quick ! ” she whispered, and put some- 
thing into his hand ; he felt what it was— a 
cartridge. “ Nancy dropped it — she didn’t 
know 1 was watching. Guess it’s better than 
nothing if you have to shoot — they’ll maybe 
think you’ve got more.” She watched him 
slip it into place — the loft had a long, low 
window, and the pale night light streamed in 
— they could just see each other’s faces in 
the gloom. “You didn’t drink ?” she asked, 
rapidly ; “ you guessed what I meant when 1 
wrote on the wall ? ” 

“No, 1 didn’t drink. I smelt the stuff 
and guessed what you meant then ; I hadn’t 
before. I threw it away ; they think I drank 
it,” Hungerford answered as rapidly. 

“I reckon they won’t be in too much 
of a hurry if they think you’ve drunk the 
stuff ; they’ll wait for you to get to sleep. 
Your horse is ready saddled — I went out and 
did it—and they won’t think about me — 
they reckon I’ve gone to bed. You ought 
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to be a good piece away before they come, 
if we don’t make any noise.” She drew him 
to the window. “There’s a big tree outside, 
and a limb ’most touches the wall — it’s a real 
easy climb down. I’ve done it before when 
C^hrishas shut me 
up, and so can 
you. I’ll come 
after you and 
show you where 
your horse is — 
quick ! ” 

She opened 
the window. 

H u n g e r f o r d 
climbed outu[)on 
the great branch, 
made his way 
along it, and slid 
cautiously down. 

She followed, 
dro[)[)ing lightly 
into his arms, and 
they sto(;(l for a 
moment with 
breath held, 
listening. The 
m u 111 b 1 e of 
Mason’s voic'e 
came from th(j 
open window 
round an angle 
of the wall, but 
no otluT sound 
was audible as 
they stole noise- 
lessly across the 
yard to where the sonel 
waited behind an out- 
house. 

“ There isn’t a gate 
this side,” whispered 
Barbara; “we’ll have to 
(TOSS the yard. You’d 
best have your gun 
ready, for fear they 
hear.” 

Hungerford nodded. 1'he> 
were half-way to the gate when 
from some corner the dog sprang 
up with a volley of barks, and 
m a moment a door was flung 
open and Mason ajipeared. He 
saw the two — they were full 
in the light — and sprang forward with an 
oath. Hungerford flung the girl behind 
bini, letting the revolver fall— its report, he 
remembered in a flash, would bring the 
second s('oundrel to the aid of the first — and 
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met the furious rush with a swinging upper-- 
cut that clicked the man’s jaws together and 
lifted him from his feet ; he fell crashing 
down. A shout came from the house and 
Peters ran out. Hungerford caught the glint 

of his pistol-barrel 
as his arm was 
lifted, heard the 
crack of a report 
at his shoulder, 
and saw him 
stumble forward 
and pitch head- 
long with a bullet 
through histhigh. 
He turned, and 
Barbara thrust his 
smoking revolver 
into his hand. 

“ Quick ! ” she 
gasped, breath- 
lessly. “Chris 
will come to in a 
little, and Peters 
will shoot in a 
minute if he can. 
(mess it won’t do 
to let them know 
that you can’t 
shoot any more. 
Quick ! ” 

“ You’re com- 
ing too,” said 
Hungerford. 

He caught her 
in his arms un- 
re.sisting, swung 
her to the .sorrel’s 
neck, and sjirang 
up behind her. 
A shot and a 
volley of curses 
came after them 
as the mare 
dashed out of the 
gate and down 
the road into the 
forest. Hunger- 
ford slackened 
the pace pre.sently 
and Barbara 
spoke. 

“You wanted 
to go to Palmers- 
ville,” she said. “ \Ve’d best strike through 
to Platt’s Crossing — that’^j the nearest road 
from this side -the coai'.h from Leadville 
goes through at six o’clock.” 

Hungerford assented, and in a moment 
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dismounted and put her into the saddle, 
himself leading the mare ; the summer night, 
though moonless, was not dark, and the track 
was fairly clear. She broke a long silence. 

“I guess,” she said, slowly, “that you 
know what they wanted — Peters and 
Chris ? ” 

“The money I was carrying, of course.” 
He hesitated. “ I .suppose it was because 
you guessed how it might be that you didn’t 
want me to stay ? ” 


“ No ; I wanted you to go, but She 

broke off. “ I was only afraid, when you let 
on at supper that you were carrying ( onsider- 
able, that they’d play cards and maybe cheat 
you. It was when Chris got away your .shooter 
that I was scared. I saw him look at Peters ; I 
guessed they meant something ugly. I went 
near crazy when Chris said about getting 
you the drink, until I thought of writing 
that up on the wall.” 

She laughed bitterly. “ Guess it wouldn't 
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have been the first tinje there's been some- 
thing like it happen !" 

It was almost light when they reached 
the Crossing. A rough shed for the shelter 
of waiting i)assengers had been built beside 
the track, and a great felled trunk, all golden 
and green with moss, lay half buried in grass 
and fern. Hungerford lifted the girl down. 

“It’s getting pretty late. VV^e won’t have 
so very long to wait for the coach,” he said, 
cheerfully. 

“ W^e ? ” She drew back with a start, 
looking up at him. 

“ You’re coming,” .said Hungerford, (juietly. 
“ Guess if I let you go back I’d be as big a 
brute as Mason. I’ve got a married cousin 
in Palmersville — you shall stay with her for 
a while, anyway.” He stopped. “ I said 
rd stay over last night because I allowed 

that, maybe, if you had time to think ” 

He bnjke off again. “If you hadn’t been 
joking in what you said things would have 
been easy enough ; I guess 1 wouldn’t have, 
wanted any help to look after you then. 
We’d have been married right away, and ” 

“ Married? ” She drew back* farther, with 
dilating (iyes. “ You say that now, when you 
know -when my folks - - 

“ I'm not troubling about your folks. 

I reckon I wouldn’t have wanted to have 
much truck with them or let you have any. 
If you hadn’t been joking-——” 

“ 1 wasn’t joking,” she said, doggedly. 

“ W’hat ? ” He stared at her. 

“ I wasn’t joking,” she repeated. “ No, I 
wasn't. I meant I’d marry you — for a 
minute. Seemed as if I’d do ’most anything 

to have things different to get quit of 

Oh, I guess you know ; you had ought to by 
this time.” 

“ I guess I ought,” Hungerford assented. 
“ riien why, afterwairds, did you say you 
wouldn’t ? ” 

“ because I liked you ! ” wShe set her 
eyes on his, defiant of the flaming blush that 
reddened her. “ I knew I liked you, ’most 
as soon as I’d said it, and that I’d go on 
liking you more. I couldn’t marry you — 
that way -when I liked you - how could I ? 
And when you didn’t think anything of me ! ” 
Her hands clenched. “ I guess I’d have 
killed Peters — if he’d have hurt you ! ” 

Her tone was fierce ; she bit a shaking 
lip. Hungerford moved a pace nearer. 

“ I reckon you’re coming with me, dear,” 
he said, quietly. “ If you like me it’s about 
all that matters. Because ” — he hesitated 


and half laughed — “ well, I guess you won’t 
need to worry about whether I think enough 
of you ! We’ll be married in Palmcrsville 
soon as we get there, and maybe stay a day 
or two while you get fixed up with clothes. 
And then we’ll go home.” 

“ Home ! ” she echoed. Her breast rose 
high on a checked sob, but her eyes were 
still steady. “ You don’t ask,” she said, with 
sharp breaks between the word.s, “ whether 
I’m — good — whether I’ve always - - kept 
good. You didn’t before. And you —don’t 
know ! ” 

“ I reckon I don’t ask questions I haven’t 
any need to ask. Particularly when I 
shouldn’t believe any but one sort of 
answer,” Hungerford returned, with com- 
posure. 

“ I have ! ” She moved a step nearer. “ I 
have ! ” she declared, almost fiercely. “ I 
have — always ! Oh, seems to me I’d die — 
right now'-- this minute --if I hadn’t ! ” 

He caught the little hands with which she 
made the passionate gesture - a movement 
drew her into his arms ; he held her close 
and felt her clinging — ■ young blood ran 
warm to young blood —he kissed answering 
lips. In a moment she laughed against 
him softly, the little cooing, liquid laugh 
that bubbles only from the throat of the 
supremely happy woman ; her fingers closed 
on his wrist. 

“ Dave,” she whispered, fervently, “ I’ll be 
a real good wife — the very best I know how. 
Oh, I will — honest, I will ! You’ll see ! ” 

“ I guess you don’t need to say that, dear 
— of course you will,” Hungerford answered, 
tenderly. He laughed, looking down at the 
little radiant face, and kissed her again. 
“Say, darling, we’ll send Cynthia a real 
smart wedding present for giving me the 
shake ; shall we ? I guess I’ve had about 
the luckiest sort of a wedding journey, 
after all.” 

The morning brightened over the forest 
until all its w'inged woodland life was vocal 
and astir ; the mare, forgotten, cropped the 
lush grass patiently. Seated upon the great 
moss-dappled trunk the tw^o waited, the 
girl’s yellow head resting against the man’s 
shoulder as sleepily as a drowsy child’s. 
Neither had moved and hardly spoken again 
when at last the great coach came swaying 
and creaking along the track, and with a 
floundering of hoofs in the white dust, and a 
flourish of the driver’s whip, drew up beside 
them. 




N the termination of my f>art- 
nership witii the Kentials, 
W. S. (lilhert offered to build 
me a new theatre and lease it 
to me for a term of years, 
as 1 was no fortunate as to 
have been offered site on winch the 
Ch'irrick Theatre now stands. 

During the time which ela])sed between 
the closing of the St. James’s and thti build- 
ing of the (jarrick 'I'heatre 1 spent a season 
in association with my old friend Arthur 
Chudleigh, on tiie ot)ening of the new 
('ourt 'I'heatre. I had secured the rights 
of a French farce by MM. A. Tisson and 
Mars, whi('h had betai produced with 
enormous success in I’aris. It was entitled 
“ I>es Sur[jri.ses du Divorce.” I obtained 
the English rights on the strong advice 
of my agent, who had been [}resent at 
the repetition ^i^enera/e. He had wired me 
that the part was (me eminently suited 
to myself, and on no account whatever 
ought 1 to lose the option secured. In fact, 
so urgent did he det!iii it that he begged 
me to send him the money over in cash 
the next day, which I did. It was fortunate 
that I followed his advice, as the French 
auth(;r wished to \vithdraw his promise of 
the previous night, and was only kept to it 
by the presentation of the money in hard 
cash in fulfilment of the agreement. 

I awaited the arrival of my somewhat 
costly purchase with eager curiosity and 
anxiety, which was not allayed by my dis- 
covery on reading the MS. that I had 
become the possessor of a roaring farce 
and not a comedy, as I had anticipated. 
'Fhe chief character, said to be “ eminently 
suited” to me, was obviously intended for 

Copyiight, 



an eccentric light comedian, I d(?termined, 
however, to experiment on this part, although 
somewhat out of my line, at the solicitation 
of ('hudleigh, who, with Mrs. John Wood, 
was about to inaugurate a joint management 
of the new Court 'riieatre. 

'riuis I fodnd myself once moie in my old 
neighbourhood, and had the gratific'ation of 
hmling that the i)lay (“ Mamma," as we 
christened it) was a remarkable success all 
round. It ran for one hundred nights to 
packed houses. 

April 24th, t8S(i, was a red letter day to 
rue, as on that date I opened the Carrick 
Theatre with cordial cxjiressions of good 
wishcjs on the part of the jiublic and Fres.s. 
I then had the pleasure.* of [iroducing IMnero’s 
first gre*at serious play, “d'hc Frolligale,” which 
achieved an instantaneous and iinijualilied 
success. It was hailed by the criiii's as being 
a marked advance on his jireceding dramatic 
and literary achievements. 'J'he e.xcellent cast 
included Mi.ss Kate Rorke and Miss Olga 
Nelhersole, Lewis Waller and h'orhes- Robert- 
son, while I contented myself with the com- 
paratively small part of Lord Dangars. 'I'lie 
sketch on the next page, by Pinero hirn.self, 
depicting his idea of the make 14) of that 
cliaracter, may interest my readers. Unfortu 
nately, however, I found it imjiossilde to 
realize the author’s admirable intentions. 
His imagination was greater than my ability 
to transform the face which (iod had given 
me to one which, with its luxuriance of 
hirsute adornment, might have inspired or 
irritated even I'Vank Richardson. 

Apropos of “ 'I'he^ Profligate,” I may 
mention a curious fact whicli shows how 
unreliable and uncertain are the tastes of 
the public. Pinero’s play was performed to 
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crowded houses till the end of the London 
season, and in the autumn I started my pro- 
vincial tour at Manchester with the same 
piece and cast. Having at all times met 
with the warmest sui)p()rt from the Man- 
chester public, I naturally expected in this 
most theatre-loving of all cities an endorse- 
ment of the l.ondon verdict, and looked 
forward with confidence 


entitled “ Les Petits Oiseaiix,” by MM. 
Labiche and Delacour, the rights of which 
had then expired. It was called “A Pair 
of Spectacles.'’ He came and read the play 
to me and I was delighted, deciding to put 
it into relu;arsal immediately to follow “ La 
'Tosca.” C’onducting, as I have always 
done, rehearsals from the stalls of the theatre, 
I got the prompter to 


to a great success. 'Jo 
my dismay, however, 
we o[)encd at the 
' 1 ’heat re Koyal, Man- 
chester, to a house of 
forty pounds, which, 
strangi* tt) say, did not 
show any signs of in- 
creasing. On the 
'i'uesday tlu; managc'r 
of the theatre entreated 
me to revive* “ Mamma," 
tlie play previoicly pro- 
diK'ed at the (’oiirl. 

“d’he Profiigate ” com- 
pany very kindly con 
sen ted to reluiarse in 
two days parts tluw 
had never seen played, 
and e)n the 'riuirsday 
“ Mamma ” was pre- 
sented to a two -him 
died t>ound house, 'bhis 

I OKI) DANC.AKS. 
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read my part of Ben- 
jamin Goldfinch, with 
the result that, pre- 
judiced by the full- 
blooded performance 
of Sardou’s drama, the 
a])[)arent slightness of 
“A l*air of Spectacles ” 
struck me as being only 
too real. At last 1 
despaiied of its success, 
and almost succeeded 
in imbuing the 
a u t h o r wit h m y 
melancholy anticipa- 
tions. Indeed, I was 
on the point of en- 
deavouring to induce 
him to agree to a with- 
drawal or i)ostponement 
of the production when 
my wife, returning from 
a visit to Brighton, 
looked in to see a re- 


extraordinary ciri'um- 

stance was em[>hasi/ed by the fact that the 
Manchester jniblic had not hitherto seen 
either play. 'Then came the reverse. We 
went to Liver[X)ol the next week and played 
to the utmost ca})acity of the theatre with 
“ I'he Profiigate"! We did not reijuire 
“ Mamma ” at all ! 

Pollowing this came my production of an 
adaptation of .Sardou’s “ l.a 'I'osca,” the 
siucess of w’hich wxis marred by the first 
great influen/a ])anic which swept over 
London at that time ami spread through the 
ranks of my company, wmst of all affecting 
Mrs. Bernard Beere, wfiio had been giving a 
s[)lendid impersonation of the title role. 1 
took great [)ains wath the misc cn schH\ and 
to the kindness and generosity of Mr. Abbey, 
K.A., I was indebted for the designs of the 
beautiful lunpire costumes, d'he expen.scs of 
the production and company were loo heavy 
to allow as long a run as it deserved. 

About this time Mr. Sydney Grundy 
informed me that he had adajited and would 
like me to hear his revised version of a 
play produced in France thirty years before, 


hearsal at my request. 
She expressed her entire and unalloyed 
delight with the play, and assured us that it 
was bound to be a very great success, 
l^ncouraged beyond exfxession, w’e continued 
rehearsals wfith a light heart, and produt:ed 
“ A IMir of Spectacles ” for the first time on 
February 22nd, 1890. 

d’hat the author himself recogni.sed the 
value of my wif(.*'s encouragement and 
intuition is evident by the following letter : — 
47, St. Miiry Abbott’s Terraco, W., 

b’ebruary 28th, i8qo. 

Dkau Mks. U^re, — I liave bad no opportunity of 
expressing to you inv appreoialion of your share in the 
l)rillianl triumph ar'hievod by your hu.shand, hy which 
I have so groj;itly honefited ; but I am very conscious 
that your contributiirn to our success has extended far 
beyond the dresses. — .Sincerely yours, 

Sydney Grundy. 
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In spite of the splendid reception of the rank as perhaps the greatest of Mr. Grundy’s 

play on the first night I was still not sure of many brilliant achievements, 

its success. After the performance was over, It was during the run of “ A Pair ot 
and while I was dressing, Mr. Herbert Spectacles ” that Mr. Gladstone, accom- 

Waring was announced. “ Well,” I said, panied by Ix)rd Rosebery, paid his first visit 

half in jest and half in earnest, “is it a to my theatre. I saw him after the play. 



SlU JOHN HAKK A.S I’.KNjAMlN GOLDKINCH IN “a PAIK <>K SJ*I< C PACLLS.” 

I'wun (t nravHui) by Frank Huviland. By permiHSton of the Prvin-ulvra of " The llluHtrated LonUtm, News " aitd “ The Sketch." 


failure ? ” “A failure ? ” he repeated, em- when he expressed his great delight with the 

phatically and almost indignantly. “ It is performance, and at the same time displayed 

the most charming piece I ever saw, and will his keen critical judgment by detecting a 

draw all London.” flaw which had escaped all the more 

This prophecy came true. “ A Pair of experienced theatrical critics. “ I have only 

Spectacles ” ran for a year on its first pro- one fault to find,” he said, “ with the con- 
duction, and has remained a firm and struction of the play, which is, that the 

faithful friend ever since, while it deserves to shoemaker does not have the chance of 
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reappearing at the end and rehabilitating 
himself like all the other characters.” As a 
matter of fact, in the original the shoemaker 
did so, but, the play being a little too long, 
I persuaded Mr. Grundy to let me cut out 
his last entrance, thinking that nobody 
would notice his absence, although the 
author w^as not of my opinion. 

Another incident in connection with Mr. 
Gladstone occurred shortly afterwards, when 
we were dining at the house of a mutual 
friend. After asking his hostess the names 
of those he had not met before, he looked 
inquiringly in my direction. On learning 
my name and vocation, I was told after- 
wards that he had re|)lied : “ Oh, yes ! 1 

know his father^ the manager of the Garrick 
'rheatre!” He had only hitherto seen me 
in the guise of a comparative patriarch. 
Later in the evening he laughed heartily 
over his mistake, and conversed with his 
invariable ('harm and appreciation of acting 
and actors (jf tlie past, especially ("harles 
Kean and Macready, having been a great 
friend of the former, and I think they were 
at I''.ton together. 

I am aware that the preceding story has 
been told before, but 1 repeat it as it may 
be new to many of my readers, and know^ 
the great interest still attaching to the memory 
of Mr. Gladstone. 

He possessed that singular charm whi('h 
belongs to a really great man <jf inspiring 
the highest resjiect without ex('iting the 
slightest fear or nervousness. He pul all 
who came into contact with him at their ease, 
in spite of his dominating personality. At 
all times- and there were many occasions 
when 1 had the pleasure of meeting him — 1 
found him simple-minded and sympathetic — 
in a word, a great gentleman. 

1 shall never forget the impression left 
upon my mind when 1 had the privilege of 
listening to Mr. Gladstone’s delivery of the 
great speec'h he made on introducing the 
first Home Rule Bill into the House of 
Ojinmons in 1886. 

1 was fortunate enough to obtain a seat 
in the Strangers’ Gallery, and formed one of 
that vast audience who hung for four hours 
on the eloquent words which fell from Mr. 
Gladstone’s lips. After the few questions 
of the day had been answered, the Prime 
Minister rose to perform his great task, and 
1 can still vividly recall him as he stood 
before the Commons and the world. 

With hi^ noble fac'e and figure, his digni- 
fied bearing and flashing eyes, he formed a 
striking picture, which stood out supreme. 


and I might say, without disrespect, seemed 
to make the rest of the distinguished House 
appear in.significant by his side, lie looked 
indeed “ the noblest Roman of them all,” 
and only lacked the picturesque toga to 
remind one that he was in reality the 
tribune of the people. 

I might say incidentally that I am myself a 
Radical and believer in Home Rule, without 
in any way presuming to parade as a politician. 
But, great admirer though I was of Mr. 
Gladstone, and a stanch supf)orter of his 
principles, I was not so carried away by his 
dazzling oratory as not to feel conscious of 
the fact that he leaped over two vital 
obstacles — namely, the questions of taxation 
and Irish representation in the House of 
Commons. 'J'hese difficulties, it seemed to 
me, he tried to overcome like an accom- 
plished horst*man negotiating a high fence. 
He was over and away again before his 
listeners had time to pause and reflect. To 
show how his audience was carried away on 
that occasion by his magnificent peroration, 
which aroused the House of Commons to a 
scene of enthusiasm that I have never seen 
equalled, 1 recall a C(mservative member who 
was sitting next to me emotionally grasping 
my hand at the close and iiK|uiring with 
intense excitement, “How would you vote?” 
He implied by his tone that, if the vote had 
been taken at that moment, even many of 
Gladstone’s opponents would have wavered 
in their convictions. His achievement was all 
the more remarkable when we consider that 
the great statesman, who had held the most 
intellectual audience in Great Britain en- 
thralled for four hours listening breathlessly 
to his marvellous oration, was himself a man 
seventy-seven years of age. 

1 had been listening w’atch in hand as the 
hour approached eight, for 1 was due to 
appear on the stage at half-past, but could 
not tear myself aw^ay from the magnetic 
influence of Mr. Gladstone. 

An incident connected with the above 
scene may be w^orth recording, as showing 
how a million to one chance may come off. 

There being such a great demand for 
places to hear the Home Rule debate, 
strangers who had friends in Parliament had 
their names put down for. ballot. My old 
and dear friend Sir Charles Mathews and 
myself were both candidates of different 
members of Parliament. We hoped and 
wondered if we might one or other of us be 
successful in the lottery. Not only were 
we both so fortunate, but by a strange 
coincidence found ourselves placed next 
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to each other in a draw which comprised 
several hundreds, if not thousands, of 
applicants. 

“ A Pair of Spectacles ” has been, I think 
I may safely say, a special favourite of the 
Royal Family, and, in addition to the per- 
formances they have witnessed at the theatre, 
I have been commanded to play it on three 
different occasions before them once before 
the late Queen Victoria at Windsor, once at 
Sandringham before His present Majesty 
King Edward (then Prince of Wales), and 
again at the State command at Windsor 
during the visit of the German Emperor 
towards the end of last year. 

It is interesting to ('ontrast the attitude 
of the audience at Windsor compared with 


drawing-room, while the Empress, who was 
evidently inspired by her recollections of 
the theatre in days gone by, went from one 
actor to another plying them with questions 
and showing her reviving interest in an art 
which she had encouraged and loved so 
much in the past. After a little conversa- 
tion, the Queen, who was not then in very 
good health, went to bed, and we sat down 
to supper, with Prince and Princess Henry 
of Battenberg presiding. At the conclusion 
Prince Henry paid me the honour of pro- 
posing my health in a most charming speech, 
while the Queen showed that her interest 
in our welfare had not abated by sending 
down several times to ask how we were 
enjoying ourselves, and expressed a wish to 



“a I'AIK of SFl-CI ACM-S. 

<tu OripiHnl and hitherto uniiublt^hid /^keteh hya. adnnier of sir John Hare 


that which [)revai1s at Sandringham and 
Balmoral, where, being the ])rivate homes 
of the monarchs, State forms and ceremonies 
are relaxed. 

I must revert to my earlier days at the 
Garrick to sf)eak of the performance of 
“Diplomacy,” in which I had the co-opera- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, as also when it 
was played at Balmoral. That latter event will 
be ever memorable to me for the great kind- 
ness and consideration shown us by (^ueen 
Victoria, and the care she took to make our 
visit enjoyable in every way. It was rendered 
doubly interesting by the presence of the 
Empress Eugenie, this being the first 
theatrical performance she had witnessed 
since her departure from France in 1871. I 
still retain in my mind the picturesque and 
pathetic sight of the two widowed Queens 
entering the Royal room together, and the 
charming and courtly manner in which they 
curtsied to each other before taking their 
respective chairs. 

After the performance the late Queen 
received us with her other guests in the 


know “how Mr. Hare liked 
Prince Henry’s speech.” 

It is needless to say that “Diplomacy” 
had proved one of our most successful 
revivals at the Garrick, where, in addition 
to the invaluable support of the Bancrofts, 
my company included Lady Monckton, Miss 
Kate Rorke, and Miss Olga Nethersole, Mr. 
Forbes- Rol)ertson, Mr. Arthur Cecil, and my 
son Gilbert. 

On March 7th, 1891, I produced “Lady 
Bountiful,” a charming play by Mr. Pinero, 
which, however, did not meet with the 
measure of success it deserved, owing, 
po.ssibly, to its being of too sad a nature. 
'I'he following letter from Millais at that 
time displays his critical acumen, and at 
the .same time a keen appreciation of the 
drama : -- 

2, Palace Gate, Ken.sington, 

Sunday, March 8, 1891. 

Dkak IIauk, — Whatever maybe the final result of 
the pluy you produced last night, I am sure you were 
justified in bringing it before the public. It has the 
elements of a lasting success, in spite of some jarring 
and rather tedious moments, all of which 1 believe 
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can be rectified. Pinero has extrac rdinary talent and 
knowledge of the stage, great ori^ Inality and finish, 
but in the scene between Camilla a id Sergeant Veale 
(just before the death) he has prolonged the painful 
beyond the endurance of a modern audience. I 
could see by the faces and gestures of all around me 
a feeling of impatience to have it over. Indeed, I 
think the death on the stage a mistake, albeit all that 
occurs is touching and good if in a novel. The end is 
exceedingly clever and dramatic, and the piece full of 
character and interest. Some little details struck me 
as capable of improvement. ‘ Dennis went out of his 
own door before Philliter, to whom he should give 
precedence, and Margaret Veale in her weakened 
si.ite should not lift a heavy jug to smell the flowers ; 
her husband might do that for her. 

The acting was admirable and my department — 
scenery -charming. Now don’t say, “ Why doesn’t 
.Sir John stick to his own gallipots and leave criticism 
of my business to those who understand it?” Helieve 


presented the picture when finished to my 
wife. 

The recollection of the hours that I spent 
in Millais’s company (and I had over twenty 
sittings for this portrait) remains a treasured 
memory. He was as delightful in his con- 
versation while engaged in the exercise of his 
art as he was in private life. I was never 
allowed to see the portrait until it was quite 
finished. Directly a sitting was completed, 
and I attempted to get a glimpse of his work, 
he would turn its face to the wall and say, 
“ Run away, boy ” (an affectionate attitude he 
frequently adofited to me, though there was 
no great disparity in our ages), as he pushed 
me playfully out of the room. 



THE CAST IN “ nil'COMACV -MR. AR'I UUK CECIL, MISS OLCIA NE rHEKM,! ic, LADY MONCK I ON, SIR SQUIRE BANCROFT, 
SIR JOHN HARK, MR. GILBER'I' MARK, I-ADY llANCliOFT, MR FORHES-ROBKRTSON, MI^S KATE RORRE. 

From (I Photo, by Window < 1 ; tfnve. 


me I liave only written as a loving friend. — Yours 
sincerely, J. K. Millais. 

In my art I find people who are very ignorant 
make very sensible remarks -lietter often than the 
connoisseur— they generally light on the raw. 

One of my happiest memories of that 
period is of when I sat to Millais for my 
portrait, at the request of the great artist 
himself. This was indeed a labour of love 
on his part, for he not only paid me the 
compliment of inviting me to sit for it, but 


Among Millais’s greatest friends were John 
Bright and Henry James (now Lord James 
of Hereford), and it may interest my readers 
to see the famous trio re{)roduced in the 
signed photograph on page 171, taken in 
Scotland, and presented to me by Lord 
James of Hereford. With. Lord James it 
has been my privilege to enjoy an unin- 
terrupted friendship of nearly forty years ; a 
more kind and sympathetic friend man never 
had. 
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SIR JOHN HARK. 

From the Vxclure hy Sir J. K. MillaiH, f* R A. 


Mr. John Bright 1 only met once, and 
under the following circumstances. 1 was 
going to Manchester to fulfil an engagement, 
and arrived at the station just as the train 
was about to start. The guard ojiened the 
door of a carriage, and, as I entered, whispered 
confidentially in my ear : “ The gentleman in 
the corner is Mr. John Bright, who is going 
to Rochdale.” We entered into a conversa- 


tion full of interest to me, which lasted during 
the whole time occupied by our journey, dis 
cussing various subjects, and, amongst others, 
the lovable qualities of our mutual friend, 
Millais. 1 recall one typical remark by 
Bright, which struck me very much by 
reason of its spontaneity and penetration. 
1 asked him, apropos of some political topic 
we were discussing, ** How do you account 
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KH#K()I)L'Cri()N Ui' A J'llOKK.KAI H I'KR-SKN i FU TO hIK JOHN HARE JW U)RI> JAMFS OF HEREK)RD. 


for tlu* fact, i\rr. IJrighl, that most great poets 
liav(' been Liberal in their politics?” His 
immediate answer was, “ It is not difficult to 
understand that, for the noblest theme by 
which a poet can be inspired is Freedom /” 

My next most imiiortant production at the 
Garrick 'I'heatre was “ A hool’s I^iradise,” 
by Sydney Grundy, originally called “ 'Fhe 
Mousetrap.” 

It was in “ A FooVs Paradise” that young 
Harry Irving made his first success and gave 
promise of that ability he has since developed 
to a degree which has already given him a 
high position in his profession. Ilis first 
appearance had taken place in my revival of 
^‘School,” and no doubt his performance was 
marred by the nervousness of a beginner and 
was not altogether successful. His father 
was very anxious about him, but 1 had no 
doubt as to his latent ability, and told Sir 
Henry so. The following is an extract 
from a letter I received from Irving subse- 
quently, and will speak for it.self : — 

- ... I am afraid that Harry has been a great 
nnxiety and worry to you, Ijiit your affectionate 
kindne-ss will be remembered by him as long as 
he lives. 


F'or iny.self, my dear Hare, I have no words to 
thank you with. 

No one could or would have done what you have 
done, and with iny h(‘art and .soul I hope and trust 
you may not ])C di>apf)ointed. 

Gt)d hlcs.s you, old friend.-- -Ever, 

llKNKY Irving. 

September 4th, i8qi. 

1 bear that you arc doing great things— it serves 
you right ! If that Sunday reheansal comes off I’d 
like to look in, but unknown to young Beaufoy, for, 
as you say, his lord.sliip is very nervous at times. 



FACSl.MM.K »>(. SK.NA'flTRK OF SIR HKNKV IKVlM,. 


I have seen it stated in a certain quarter 
that Sir Henry Irving had no appreciation 
of other actors’ work. The following letter, 
apropos of “ A Quiet Rubber,” among many 
other instances of which I am aware, points 
conclusively to the contrary : — 
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15A, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 

My Dear Hare, — Thank you- thank you. Per- 
fectly delightful and remarkable. One of your 
greatest things. 

The truth of it brought tears to my eyes. 

A wonderful contrast to play with the “ Spectacles.” 

I see you arc getting bravely over your worries. 

God bless you. Henry Irving. 

May 6lb, 1895. 

Oil a revival of “ Money” at the Garrick 
I was again indebted to the invaluable 
support of Sir 
S(|uire and 
Lady Bancroft, 

Miss M a u d 
Milltdt, Arthur 
Cecil, Arthur 
Bourcliier, and 
Porbes - Robert- 
son ; in fact, the 
coniiilete cast 
was one worthy 
of record, and 
lack of space 
must be my only 
excuse for not 
reproducing it 
in its entirety. 

'Phis premiere ^ 
which had pro- 
ceeded with re- 
markable enthu- 
siasm on the 
part of the audi- 
ence, was marred 
at the close by 
a tragic episode 
in t h e f a t a 1 
seizure of 
Edmund Yates, 
who had been 
present at the 
perfor m ance. 

As he was a 
personal friend of both the Bancrofts and 
myself, this naturally cast a great- gloom over 
what would have been otherwise a happy 
evening. 

In 1895 ^ produced the last original play 
under my management of the Garrick Theatre. 
It was “The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,” 
by Pinero, a play which I have always 
regarded as his finest dramatic and 
literary achievement. The play made a 
most profound impression upon me when 
the author read it, and, as in the case I have 
already described of Robertson’s reading of 
“ Caste,” I instinctively saw his creation of 
the Duke of St, Olphert come to life before 
me as Pinero read the play in his own 


masterly fashion. Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
who subseiiuently played the part of Mrs. 

, Ebbsmith with such brilliant success, and I 
were the only two persons present at the 
reading. We had an absurd difficulty with 
the C.ensor over this play, which, however, 
was soon surmounted, as the Lord Chamber- 
lain and those associated with him recognised 
that to deny the representation of so brilliant 
a work would be to dejirive the public of one 

of the most re- 
markable plays 
of the age. It 
w a s highly 
moral, too, in 
its teaching, 
and in these 
tlays would have 
(.'voked little, if 
any, criticism 
on that score. 

In this play 
Mrs. Patrick 
Camplxdl was 
at her very best, 
giving a superb 
and magnetic 
i m per so nation 
of the' title-role. 
'The play was 
[)erformed to 
the u t m o s t 
capai'ity of the 
theatre until 
Mrs. Campbell 
was c'laimed by 
Mr. Tree, to 
whom she was 
under contract, 
and her loss 
was severely felt 
by me. 

During the 
run of this play we had a strange experience, 
but one not unusual with theatrical managers 
— a playgoer who happened to bear the same 
surname as Mrs. Ebbsmith objecting to its 
use on account of her character. This also 
happened in the case of “'The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” strangely enough both the con- 
scientious objectors being men. And yet 
I know that in the case of Ebbsmith the 
author went out of his way to find an original 
name for that character, and really thought 
he had invented one. In referring to “ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” I must confess that 
in not availing myself of the opportunity of 
producing this play I made a serious mana- 
gerial mistake, thinking it was before its time. 



“ MK. HENRV IKVlNt. J'l.ACKS HIS .SON HNOKK T HF CAKK OF 
I)K. J<»HN hark." 

Vrom a tikfich by Aljrtd liryan. 
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But Pinero knew his public and estimated his 
own powers better than 1 did. 

The immense success of “ The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith brought my tenancy of the 
Garrick to a close, and having made up my 
mind to pay an extended visit to America, 
I endeavoured to let the theatre, but in vain, 
d'imes have changed very much since then. 
I could not find a tenant, and, being anxious 
not to have this great resjKmsibility on my 
shoulders, T tried to disjxise of my lease. 
Weeks and months elapsed, and after con- 
siderable difficulty 1 sold my home for what 
was not much more than a mess of pottage, 
comparc‘d with present rentals, not anticipating 
the rise in value which has resulted sin('-e. 

Before I went to America, Sir Henry 
Irving kindly suggested I should give a 
performance of “Caste’’ at the J.yceum 
Theatre, and 1 then made my first I-.ondon 
apfiearance in the part of Eccles. By this 
revival 1 am reminded of an amusing slip 
made by that fine actor, P'orbes- Robertson, 
when playing D’Alroy. 1 don’t think he 
cared very much about the part, and was 
sometimes a[)t to be a little abstracted. At 
the performance in question— no doubt en- 
grossed in his own managerial plans, which 
were then ripening, and have since matured 
and reflecteci the greatest credit on himself 
and the stage he so worthily adorns — he 
came to the couplet : — 

Kinds lu>:irls are mnre dian coronets, 

And simple faith tlian Norman hli>od ! 

But in thinking of his brother, perhaps, in 
connection with the cast of a play he was 
sliortly to produce, he rendered it thus : — 

Kind hearts are more than coronets. 

And simple faith than Nornian Foffn^s! 

Again digressing for a moment, 1 might 
mention that whenever 1 got a holiday during 
my t (-nancy at the Garri('k I availed myself 
of the opportunity to run at'ross to Paris and 
renew my acejuaintance with French art and 
French acting. On one occasion I received 
an invitation to dine from my friend Campbell 
('larke, to meet the following distinguished 
men : MM. de Lesseps, Dumas fih^ Sardou, 
Pailleron, and Rubinstein. This was indeed 
a tempting intellectual invitation ; but not 
being a fluent French conversationalist 
1 had a nervous apprehension of not being 
able to take part in the discussions which 
would no doubt ensue, and declined the 
invitation. 

I have regretted it ever since, for it 
would have been a privilege never to be 
hxgotten to have sat at the same table 
with such a unique and brilliant gathering. 


comprising some of the greatest men of their 
time. 

1 was informed the next day by Sir 
Campbell Clarke that the conversation of 
the preceding night was both witty and pro- 
foundly interesting. Dunias told a story of 
his father which I think well worth repeating 
here. 

Dumas ph‘e was anxious to submit his 
now celebrated but then unfinished comedy 
of “Mile, de Belle Isle” to the Comedie 
Fran^'aise. At last a day was appointed. 
'I'he sociciaires and director of the rVan(j:aise 
were assembled, and Dumas came up for 
judgment and commenced the task of 
reading his play before that august and 
exceedingly critical body. He read the 
fir.st act, which was received in complete 
silence. The second act passed without 
comment. The third act also elicited no 
signs of approval from his frozen critics, 
but at the conclusion of the wonder- 
ful fourth act there was a palpable stir 
amongst tfee members, and the director, 
after a moment’s whispered conversation 
with his confreres, called upon them to retire 
into another room. Dumas was left waiting 
in anxious suspense. On the return of the 
members into the room amends were made 
for their previous coldness, by the director 
stating that, speaking for himself and the 
body of the societaires assembled, they con- 
sidered his comedy a most brilliant one, 
and, to show their ap}>reciation of it, they 
begged to assure him that, if the fifth act 
was as good as the preceding four, the play 
should be [>ut at once into rehearsal, and 
would be the next [iroduction at the Comedie 
Frani;aise. 

Dumas had not written a word of the last 
act, but, not daring to risk the chance offered 
him, he made a call upon that wonderfully 
inventive brain, stood up Nvith his back to the 
fire, and })retending t*o read from the blank 
pages of his manuscript, delivered himself of 
Act V. 'rhose who have seen or read this 
wonderful comedy -a masterpiece of con- 
.struction and engrossing interest — can 
readily understand that the director and 
.societaires of the Comedie Fran^aise ful- 
filled their promise. “ Mile, de Belle Isle ” 
was produced with enormous success, and 
remains to the present day one of the 
features of the repertoire of the French 
National Theatre. 

To return to my own career, prior to my 
departure for the States my friends paid me 
the compliment of entertaining me at a 
farewell dinner in the Whitehall Rooms. 




THK HAKI* ANl> HIS MANY KKII-NUS.' 

P'roni u Sketi'h by Han'y Furtnm. 


"I'he occasion was a memorable one for 

me, and remarkable for the reason that the 

gathering was represtaUative of all that was 

distinguished in art and literature, besides 

being noteworthy for brilliant speei^hcs by 

Lord Rath more 

and Sir Frank 

Lockwood. d'he 

Duke of Idfe pre- 

sided, and every- 

body conspired to 

shower kindnesses 

uf)on me, which 

I still recollect 

with feelings of 

the dee[)est grati- 

The sketch by - 

Harry Furniss, . K'I'Jj 

repioduced abovt', * llJ \irk 





symbolical of my dt'parture for th(' States, 
may be of interest, as also the sketch by Mr. 
Abbey, R.A., presented to each member of 
the Kinsman Club at a farewell dinner they 
gave me before my departure for the States. 

I am tliere rc'pre- 
^ sented as bringing 

back both dollars 
and hearts. 1 won’t 
say much about 
^ but I 

believe that I 

V ^ happiness 

^ § vS'i' II i niaking some 

^ Y new and true 

friends amongst 

Ijln^ our cousins across 

• */*/! '< ■ ' sea ■— friends 

r ‘I ij/iv that I ho])e tomeet 

1' ’ again some time. 
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AJNSntlX 

' ^6hto^^ ]o/eJl TctVrn,,- 

SKb'ICU BY MK. I". A, ABBbV, K.A., OF SIR JOHN IIAKK RETURNING 
FROM AMFRICA WITH MKAKTS AND DOLLARS. 


(7F be continued.) 



(. HAl^ rKR XIX. if 3^011 are satisfied, T siipj)ose it is all 

OAN HARFLICV returned to right.’’ 

Salthaven a week after Captain IJe returned to tht* attaek next da}^ but 
"rrinibietl’s departure, and. with gained little infonnation. Miss Hartley’s 

a lively sense ol her inability ideas concerning the various nianiage cerC' 

to satisfy the curiosity of her monies were of the vaguest, but by the aid 

friends, spent most of the time of “ Whitaker’s Almanac k ’’ she was enabled 

indoors. To evade her father’s incjuiries she tcj declare that the marriage had taken place 

adopted other measures, and the day after by licence at a church in the district where 

her return, finding both her knowledge and Trimblett was staying. As a help to identi- 

iinagination inadeejuate to the task of satisfy- fication she added that the church was built 

ing him, she first waxed impatient and of stone, and that tlie pew-opener had a 

then tearful. Finally she said that she was cough. 'I'iresome f|uestions concerning the 

thoioiighly tired of the subject, and expressed marriage certifievate were disposed of by 

a fervent hope that she might hear no more leaving it in the captain’s pocket-book. And 

about it. Any further particulars w'oiild be again she dcxlared that she w'as tired of the 

hirnished by (’aptain Trimblett, upon his subject. 

n.*turii. “ 1 can't imagine what your aunt was think- 

“ But when 1 asked him about it he ing about,” said her father. “ If you had let 

referred me to you,” said I^artle^^ “ d’he me write ” 

whole affair is most incomprehensible.” “She knew nothing about it,” said Joan, 

“We thought it would be a surprise to hastily; ‘and if 3^)11 had written to her she 
you,” agreed Joan. ^vould have thought that you were finding 

“ It was,” said her father, gloomily. “ But fault with her for not looking after me more. 

Copyright, luofi, by VV. W'. Jacobs, in the United Slates of America. 
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It’s done now, and if Tm satisfied and 
Captain I’rimblett is satisfied that is all that 
matters. You didn’t want me to be an old 
maid, did you ? ” 

Mr. Hartley gave up the subject in despair, 
but Miss VVilleit, who called a day or two 
later, disi)layed far more perseverance. After 
the usual congratulations she sat down to 
discuss the sui)ject at length, and subjected 
Joan to a series of questions which the latter 
had much difficulty in evading. For a newly- 
married woman, Miss Willett could only 
regard her knowledge of matrimony as hazy 
in the extreme. 

“ She don’t want to talk about it,” said 
Mr. Truefitt the following evening as he sat 
side by side with Miss Willett in the little 
summer house overlooking the river. “ Per- 
haps she is repenting it already.” 

“ It ought to be a tender memory,” sighed 
Miss Willett. “ Pm sure ” 

She broke off and blushed. 

‘^Yes?” said Mr. Truefitt, pinching her 
arm tenderly. 

“Never mind,” breathed Miss Willett. 
“ I mean— I was only going to say that 1 
don’t think the slightest detail would have 
escaped me. All she seems to remember is 
that it took place in a church.” 

“It must liave been by licence, I should 
think,” said Mr. 'rruefitt, scowling thought- 
fully. “ Ordinary licence, 1 should say. 1 
have been reading up abemt them lately. 
One never knows what may happen.” 

Miss Willett started. 

“ I’rimblett has not behaved well,” con- 
tinued Mr. 'I’ruefitt, slowly, “ by no mean.s, 
but I must .say that he has displayed a cer- 
tain amount of dash ; he didn’t allow’ any- 
thing or anybody to come betw^een him and 
matrimony. He just went and did it.” 

He passed his arm round Miss Willett’s 
waist and ga/ed reflectively across the 
river. 

“ And 1 suppose we shall go on waiting 
all our live.s,” he said at last. “ We consider 
other people far too much.” 

Miss Willett shook her head. “ Mother 
always keeps to her word,” she said, with an 
air of mournful pride. “ Once she .says any- 
thing she keeps to it. That’s her firmness. 
She won’t let me marry so long as Mrs. 
Chinnery stays here. We must be patient.” 

Mr. Truefitt rumpled his hair irritably and 
for some time sat silent. Then he leaned 
forward and, in a voice trembling with excite- 
ment, whispered in the lady’s car. 

“ Peter ! ” gasped Miss Willett, and drew 
back and eyed him in trembling horror. 


“Why not?” said Mr. 'Fruefitt, with an 
effort to speak stoutly. “It’s our affair.” 

Miss Willett shivered and, withdrawing 
from his arm, edged away to the extreme 
end of the seat and averted her gaze. 

“ It's (juite easy,” whispered the tempter. 

Miss Willett, still looking out at the door, 
affected not to hear. 

“Not a soul would know until afterwards,” 
continued Mr. Truefitt, in an ardent whisper. 
“ It could all be kept as quiet as possible. I’ll 
have the licence ready, and you could just 
slip out for a morning walk and meet me at 
the church, and there you are. And it’s ridi- 
culous of two people of our age to go to such 
trouble.” 

“Mother w^ould never forgive me,” mur- 
mured Miss Willett. “ Never ! ” 

“She’d come round in time,” said Mr. 
Truefitt. 

“Never ! ” .said Miss Willett. “ You don’t 
know' mother’s strength of mind. But I 
mustn’t stay and listen to such things. It’s 
wicked ! ” 

She got up and slipped into the garden, 
and with Mr. Truefitt in attendance paced 
up and down the narrow paths. 

“ Besides,” she said, after a long silence, 
“ I shouldn’t like to shaie housekeeping with 
your sister. It would only lead to trouble 
between us, I am sure.” 

Mr, Truefitt came to a halt in the middle 
of the path, and stood rumpling his hair 
again as an aid to thought. Captain Sellers, 
who was looking over his fence, waved a 
cheery salutation. 

“ Fine evening,” he piped. 

The other responded with a brief nod. 

“What did you say?” inquired Captain 
Sellers, who was languishing for a little 
conversation. 

“Didn’t say anything!” baw'led Mr. 
'Fruefitt. 

“ You must speak up if you want me to 
hear you I ” cried the captain. “It’s one 
o’ my bad days.” 

Truefitt shook his head, and placing him- 
self by the side of Miss Willett resumed his 
walk. Three fences away, Captain Sellers 
kept pace with them. 

“Nothing fresh about Trimblett, I 
suppose ? ” he yelled. 

I'ruefitt shook his head again. 

“ He’s a deep ’un ! ” cried Sellers — “ won- 
derful deep 1 How’s the other one ? Bearing 
up ? I ain’t seen her about the last day or 
two. I believe that was all a dodge of 
Trirnblett’s to put us off the scent. It made 
a fool of me.” 
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Mr. Truefitt, with a nervous glance at the 
open windows of his house, turned and 
walked hastily down the garden again. 

“ He quite deceived me,” continued Cap 
tain Sellersj following — “quite. What did 
you say ? ” 

“ Nothing,” bawled Mr. 1'ruefitt, with 
.sudden ferocity. 

“ l^^h ? ” yelled the captain, leaning over 
the fence with his hand to his ear. 

“ Nothing ! ” 

“ Eh ? ” said the captain, anxiously. 
‘‘Speak up* What?” 

“Oh, go to- Jericho!” muttered Mr. True- 
ntt, and, taking Miss Willett by the arm, 
disappeared into the summer-house again. 
“ Where were we when that old idiot inter- 
rupted us ? ” he inquired, tenderly. 

Miss Willett told him, and, nestling within 
his encircling arm, li.stened with as forbidding 
an expression as she could command to 
further arguments on the subject of secret 
marriages. 

“ It’s no use,” she said at last. “I mustn’t 
listen. It’s wicked. 1 am surprised at you, 
PettT. You must never speak to me on the 
subject again.” 

She ])ut her head on his shoulder, and 
Mr. Truelitt, getting a better grip with his 
arm, drew her towards him. 

“Think it over,” he whispered, and bent 
and kissed her. 

“Never,” was the reply. 

Mr. 'rruefitt kissed her again, and was 
about to repeat the performance when she 
started up with a faint scream, and, pushing 
him away, darted from the summer house 
and fled up the garden. Mr. Truefitt, red 
with wrath, stood his ground and stared 
ferociously at the shrunken figure of Captain 
Sellers standing behind the little gale in the 
fence that gave on to the foreshore. The 
captain, will) a cheery smile, lifted the latch 
and entered the garden. 

“ I picked a little bunch o’ flowers for 
Miss Willett,” he said, advancing and placing 
them on the table. 

“ Who told you to come into my garden?” 
shouted the angry Mr. Truefitt. 

“ Yes, all of ’em,” .said Captain Sellers, 
taking up the bunch and looking at them. 
“ Smell ! ” 

He thrust the bunch into the other’s face, 
and withdrawing it plunged his own face into 
it with rapturous sniffs. Mr. Truefitt, his 
nose decorated with pollen ravished from a 
huge lily, eyed him murderously. 

“ Get out of my garden,” he said, with an 
imperious wave of his hand. 

Vol. xxxvL-~23. 


“ I can’t hear what you say,” said the 
captain, following the direction of the other’s 
hand and stepping outside. “ Sometimes I 
think my deafness gets worse. It’s a great 
deprivation.” 

“ Is it ? ” said Mr. Truefitt. He made a 
funnel of both hands and bent to the old 
man’s willing ear. 

“You’re an artful, interferinc;, 

PKVINC., INQUISITIVE OLD riUSYRODY,” he 
bellowed. “ Can you hear that ? ” 

“ Say it again,” said the ^iptain, his old 
eyes snapping. ' ^ 

Mr. Truefitt complied. 

“ I didn’t quite catch the last word,” said 
the captain. 

“ BusvMv! ” yelled Mr. Truefitt ^^Busy- 
Iwdy! ^B-\t~~^s ” 

“I heard,’’ said Captain Sellers, with sudden 
and alarming dignity. “ Take your coat off.” 

“Get out of my garden,” responded Mr. 
Truefitt, briefly. 

“'I'akc your coat off,” repeated Captain 
Sellers, sternly. He removed his own after 
a little trouble, and rolling back his shirt- 
sleeves stood regarding with some pride a 
pair of yellow, skinny old arms. 'I'hen he 
clenched his fists, and, with an agility 
astonishing in a man of his years, indulged 
in a series of galvanic little hops in front of 
the astounded Peter Truefitt. 

“ Put your hands up ! ” he .screamed. “ Put 
’em up, you tailor’s dummy ! Put ’em up, 
you 1 >utchman 1 ” 

“ Go out of my garden,” repeated the 
marvelling Mr. Truefitt. “Go home and 
have some gruel and go to bed 1 ” 

Captain Sellers paid no heed. Still per- 
forming marvellous things with his feet, he 
ducked his head over one shoulder, feinted 
with his left at Mr. 'rruefitt’s face, and struck 
w'ith his right somewhere near the centre of 
his opponent’s waistcoat. Mr. Truefitt, still 
gazing at him open-mouthed, retreated back- 
wards, and, just as the captain’s parchment- 
like fist struck him a second time, tripped 
over a water-can that had been left in the 
path and fell heavily on his back in a flower- 
bed. 

“ Time ! ” cried Captain Sellers, breath- 
lessly, and pulled out a big silver watch to 
consult, as Miss Willett came hurrying down 
the garden, followed by Mrs. Chinnery. 

“ Peter I ” wailed Miss Willett, going on her 
knees and raising his head. “ Oh, Peter ! ” 

“Has he hurt you?” inquired Mrs. 
Chinnery, stooping. 

“ No \ I’m a bit shaken,” said Mr. Truefitt, 
crossly. “ I fell over that bla — blessed water- 
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can. Take that old marionette away. Fm 
afraid to touch him for fear he’ll fall to 
pieces." 

Time ! " panted Captain Sellers, stowing 
his watch away and resuming his prancing. 
“ Come on ! Lively with it ! ” 

Miss Willett uttered a faint scream and 
thrust her hand out. 

“ Lor’ bless the man ! " cried Mrs. 
Chinnery, regarding the old gentleman’s 
antics with much amazement. “ Go aw'ay I 
Go away at once ! ’’ 

She stepf)ed forward, and her attitude was 
so threatening that Captain Sellers hesitated. 
Then he turned, and, picking up his coat, 
began to struggle into it. 

“ I hope it will be a lesson to him," he 
said, glaring at Mr. 1’ruefitt, who had risen 
by this time and was feeling his back. “You 
see what comes of insulting an old sea-dog.’’ 

He turned and made his way to the 
gate, refusing with a wave of his hand Mrs. 
Chinnery’s offer to help him down the three 
steps leading to the shore. With head erect 
and a springy step he gained his own garden, 
and even made a pretence of attending to 
a flower or two before sitting down. Then 
the deck-chair claimed him, and he lay, a 
limp bundle of aching old bones, until his 
housekeeper came down the garden to see 
what had happened to him. 


CHAPTER XX. 

For the first week or two after Joan 
Hartley’s return Mr. Robert Vyner went 
about in a state of gloomy amazement. 
Then, the first shock of surprise over, he 
began to look about him in search of reasons 
for a marriage so undesirable. A few casual 
words wnth Hartley at odd times only served 
to dee{)en the mystery, and he learned with 
growing astonishment of the chief clerk’s 
ignorance t)f the whole affair. A faint 
suspicion, which he had at first dismissed as 
preposterous, persisted in recurring to him, 
and grew in strength every time the subject 
was mentioned between them. His spirits 
improved, and he began to speak of the 
matter so cheerfully that Hartley became 
convinced that everybody concerned had 
made far too much of ordinary atten- 
tions paid by an ordinary young man to 
a pretty giri. Misled by ‘'his son’s be- 
haviour, Mr. Vyner, senior, began to entertain 
the same view of the affair. 

“Just a boyish admiration,” he said to his 
wife, as they sat alone one evening. “All 
young men go through it at some time or 
other. It’s a sprt of — ha — vaccination, and 


the sooner they have it and get over it the 
bi^tter.” 

“He has quite got over it, I think,” said 
Mrs. Vyner, slowly. 

Mr. Vyner nodded. “ Lack of opposition,” 
he said, with a satisfied ain “ Lack of visible 
opposition, at any rate. These cases require 
management. Many a marriage has been 
caused by the efforts made to prevent it.” 

Mrs. Vyner sighed. Her husband had an 
irritating habit of taking her a little way into 
his confidence and then leaving the rest to 
an imagination which was utterly inadequate 
to the task. 

“ 'I'here is nothing like management,” she 
said, safely. “ And 1 am sure nobody could 
have had a better son. He has never caused 
us a day’s anxiety.” 

“Not real anxiety,” said her husband — 
“ no.” 

Mrs. Vyner averted her eyes. “ When,” 
she said, gently -“wlien are you going to 
give him a proper interest in the firm ? ” 

Mr. Vyner thrust his hands into his trou.ser 
pockets and leaned back in his chair. “I 
have been thinking about it,” he said, slowly. 
“He would have had it before but for this 
nonsense. Nothing was arranged at first, 
becau.se i wanted to see how he was going to 
do. His work is excellent - excelleht*’’ 

It was high praise, but it was dfserved, 
and Mr. Robert Vyner w’ould have been the 
first to admit it. His monstrous suspicion 
was daily growing less monstrous and more 
plausible. It became almost a conviction, 
and he resolved to test it by seeing Joan and 
surprising her with a few sudden careless 
remarks of the kind that a rising K.C. might 
spring upon a })articularly difficult witness. 
For various reasons he chose an afternoon 
when the senior partner was absent, and, 
after trying in vain to think out a few 
embarrassing questions pn the way, arrived 
at the house in a condition of mental 
bankruptcy.' 

The obvious agitation of Miss Hartley as 
she shook hands did not tend to put him at 
his eg^e. He stammered something about 
“ congratulations ” and the girl stammered 
something about “thanks,” after which they 
sat still and eyed each other nervously. 

“beautiful day,” said Mr. Vyner at last, 
and comforted himself with the reflection 
that the most eminent K.C.’s often made 
inane remarks with the idea of throwing 
people off their guard. 

Miss Hartley said “ Yes.” 

“ I hope you had a nice time in town ? ” he 
said, suddenly. 
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“ Very nice,” said Joan, eyeing him 
demurely. ^ 

“But of course you did,” said Robert, 
with an air of sudden remembrance. “ I 
suppose Captain Trimblett knows London 
pretty well ? ” 

“ Pretty well,” repeated the witness. 

Mr. Vyner eyed her thoughtfully. “ I hope 
you won't mind my saying so,” he said, slowly, 
“ but I was awfully pleased to hear of your 


of her mouth. He changed his seat for one 
nearer to hers, and leaning forward eyed 
her gravely. Her colour deepened and she 
breathed quickly. 

“ Don’t— don't you think Captain Trimb- 
lett is lucky ? ” she inquired, with an attempt 
at audacity. 

Mr. Vyner pondered. “No,” he said at 
last. 

Miss Hartley caught her breath. 



‘ don’t— don’t VOtlit THINK CAPTAIN TRIMHLKTT IS I-UCKY ? ’ SHR INQUIRED, WITH AN ATTEMPT AT AUDACITY." 


marriage. I think it is always nice to hear 
of one's friends marrying each other.” 

“Yes,” said the girl. 

“And Trimblett is such a good chap,” 
continued Mr. Vyner. “ He is so sensible 
for his age.” 

He paused expectantly, but nothing 
happened. 

“ So bright and cheerful,” he explained. 

Miss Hartley still remaining silent, he 
•jroke off and sat quietly watching her. To 
his eyes she seemed more charming than 
ever. There was a defiant look in her eyes, 
a half-smile trembled round the corners 


“ How rude ! ” she said, after a pause, 
lowering her eyes. 

“ No, it isn’t,” said Robert. 

“ Really !” remonstrated Miss Hartley. 

“ I think that I am luckier than he is,” 
said Robert, in a low voice. “ At least, I 
hope so. Shall I tell you why ? ” 

“ No,” said Joan, quickly. 

Mr. Vyner moistened his lips. 

, “ Perhaps you know,” he .said, unsteadily. 

Joan made no reply. . 

“ You do know,” said Robert. 

Miss Hartley looked up with a sudden, 
careless laugh. ^ 
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‘‘ It sounds like a conundrum,” she said, 
gaily. ‘‘ But it doesn’t matter. I hope you 
will be lucky.” 

“ 1 intend to be,” said Robprt. 

“My hu.s— husband,” said Joan, going 
very red, “ would probably use the word 
‘fate’ instead of ‘luck.’” 

“ It is a favourite word of my wife’.s,” said 
Robert, gravely. “Ah, what a couple they 
would have made ! ” 

inquired Joan, eyeing him in 
bewilderment. 

“ My wife and your husband,” said Robert. 
“ 1 believe they were made for each other.” 

Miss Hartley retreated in good order. “I 
think you are talking nonsense,” she said, 
with some dignity. 

“Yes,” said Robert, with a smile. “ Ground- 
bail.” 

“ What ? ” said Joan, in a startled voice. 

“ Ground-bait.” 

Miss Hartley made an appeal to his better 
feelings. “You are making my head ache,” 
she said, pathetically. “Fm sure 1 don’t 
know what you are talking about.” 

Mr. Vyner apologized, remarking that it 
was a common fault of young husbands to 
talk too much about their wives, and added, 
as an interesting fact, that he had only been 
married that afternoon. Miss Hartley turned 
a deaf ear. 

He spread a little ground-bait -- of a 
different kind— before Hartley during the 
next few day.s, and in a short time had arrived 
at a pretty accurate idea of the state of affairs. 
It was hazy and lacking in detail, but it was 
sufficient to make him give Laurel Lodge a 
wifle berth for the time being, and to work 
still harder for that share in the firm which 
he had always been given to understand 
would be his. In the meantime he felt that 
Joan’s tnariage de conve nance was a comfort- 
able arrangement for all parties concerned. 

This was still his view of it as he sat in 
his office one afternoon about a couple of 
months after Captain Trimblett’s departure. 
He had met Miss Hartley in the street 
the day before, and, with all due regard to 
appearances, he could not help thinking that 
she had been somewhat unnecessarily demure. 
In return she had gone away with three 
cru.shed fingers and a colour that was only 
partially due to exercise. He was leaning 
back in his chair thinking it over when his 
father entered. 

“ Busy ?” inquired John Vyner. 

“ Frightfully,” said his son, unclasping his 
hands from the back of his head. 

“I have just been speaking to Hartley,” 


said the senior partner, watching him keenly. 
“ I had a letter this morning from the 
Trimblett family.’^ 

“ Eh ? ” said his son, staring. 

“From the eldest child™ a girl named 
Jessie,” replied the other. “ It appears that 
a distant cousin who has been in charge of 
them has died suddenly, and she is rather at 
a loss what to do. , She wrote to me about 
sending the captain’s pay to her.” 

“ Yes,” said his son, nodding ; “ but what 
has Hartley got to do with it ? ” 

“ Do with it ? ” repeated Mr. Vyner, in 
surprised tones. “ I take it that he is in a 
way their grandfather.” 

“Gran ” began his son, and sat gasping. 

“Yes, of course,” he said, presently, “of course. 

1 hadn’t thought of that. Of course.” 

“From his manner at first Hartley 
appeared to have forgotten it too,” said Mr. 
Vyner, “ but he soon saw with me that the 
children ought not to be left alone. 'Fhe 
eldest is only seventeen.” 

Robert tried to collect his thoughts. 
“Yes,” he said, slowly. 

“ He has arranged for them R) come and 
live with him,” continued Mr. Vyner. 

The upper part of his son’s body dis- 
appeared with startling suddenness over the 
arm of his chair and a hand began groping 
blindly in search of a fallen pen. A 
dangerous rush of blood to the head was 
perceptible as he regained the perpendicular. 

“Was— was Hartley agreeable to that?” 
he inquired, steadying his voice. 

His father drew him.self up in his chair. 
“Certainly,” he said, stiffly ; “he fell in with 
the suggestion at once. It ought to have 
occurred to him first. Besides the relation- 
ship, he and 'IVimblett are old friends. The 
captain is an old servant of the firm, and his 
children must be looked after ; they couldn’t 
be left alone in London.” 

“ It’s a splendid idea,” said Robert — 
“splendid. By fiir the best thing that you 
could have done.” 

“I have told him to write to the girl 
to-night,” said Mr. Vyner. “ He is not 
sure that she knows of her father’s second 
marriage. And I have told him to take a 
day or two off next week and go up to town 
and fetch them. It will be a little holiday 
for him.” 

“ Quite a change for him,” agreed Robert. 
Conscious of his father’s scrutiny, his face 
was absolutely unmoved and his voice easy. 
“ How many children are there ? ” 

“ Five,” was the reply — “ so she says in the 
letter. The two youngest are twins.” 
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For the fraction of a second something 
flickered across tiie face of Robert Vyner 
and was gone. 

“Trimblett's second marriage was rather 
fortunate for them/' he said, in a matter-of- 
fact voice. 


The startled Robert threw up his arm. 
There was a crash of glass, and Bassett, with 
his legs apart and the water streaming down 
his face, stood regarding him with owlish 
consternation. His idea that the junior 
partner was suffering from a species of fit 



** HIS inKA THAT THE JUNIOR I’ARTNKR WAS SUFFERING FROM A SPFCIES OF FIT WAS CONFIRMED HY THE I-ATTFR 
SUDDENIY SNATCHING HIS HAT FROM ITS PEG AND DARTING WILDLY FROM THE ROOM." 


lie restrained his feelings until his father 
had gone, and then, with a gasp of relief, put 
his head on the table and gave way to them. 
(x)nvulsive tremors assailed him, and hilarious 
sobs escaped at intervals from his tortured 
frame. Ejaculations of “ Joan ! ” and “ Poor 
girl ! ” showed that he was not entirely bereft 
of proper feeling. 

His head was still between his arms upon 
the table and his body still shaking, when 
the door opened and Bassett entered the 
room and stood gazing at him in a state of 
mild alarm. He stood for a minute diagnos- 
ing the case, and then, putting down a 
handful of papers, crossed softly to the 
mantelpiece and filled a tumbler with water. 
He came back and touched the junior 
partner respectfully on the elbow. 

“ Will you try and drink some of this, sir?” 
he said, soothingly. 


was confirmed by the latter suddenly snatch- 
ing his hat from its peg and darting wildly 
from the room. 


CHAPTER XXL 

Mrs. Willett sat in her small and over- 
furnished living-room in a state of open- 
eyed amazement. Only five minutes b^ore 
she had left the room to look for a pair of 
shoes whose easiness was their sole reason 
for .survival, and as a last hope had looked 
under Cecilia’s bed, and discovered the 
parcels. Three parcels all done up in brown 
paper and ready for the post, adressed in 
Cecilia’s handwriting to: — 

Mrs. V . Truefitt, 

Findlater’s Private Hotel, 

Finsbury Circus, London. 

She smoothed her cap-strings down with 
trembling hands and tried to think. The 
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autumn evening was closing in, but she made 
no attempt to obtain a light. Her mind was 
becoming active, and the shadows aided 
thought. At ten o'clock her daughter, 
returning from Tranquil Vale, was surprised 
to find her sitting in the dark. 

“ Why, haven’t you had any supper ? ” she 
inquired, lighting the gas. 

“ I didn’t want any,'*’ said her mother, 
blinking at the sudden light. 

Miss \Villett turned and pulled down the 
blinds. Then she came back, and, standing 
behind her mother’s chair, placed a hand 
upon her shoulder. 

“ It— it will be lonely for you when I’ve 
gone, mother,” she said, smoothing the old 
lady’s lace collar. 

“ Gone ? ” repeated Mrs. Willett. “ Gone ? 
Why, has that woman consented to go at 
last ? ” 

Miss Willett shrank back. “No,” she 
said, trembling, “ but ” 

“ You can’t marry till she does,” said Mrs. 
Willett, gripping the arms of her chair. 
“ Not with my consent, at any rate. 
Remember that. Fm not going to give 
way ; she must.” 

Miss Willett said “Yes, mother,” in a 
dutiful voice, and then, avoiding her gaze, 
took a few biscuits from the sideboard. 

“ There’s a difference between strength of 
mind and obstinacy,” continued Mrs. Willett. 
“ It’s ob.stiiucy with her — sheer obstinacy ; 
and I am not going to bow down to it — 
there’s no reason why I should. ” 

Miss Willett said “ No, mother.” 

“ If other people like to bow down to 
her,” said Mrs. Willett, smoothing her dress 
over her knees, “ that’s their look-out. But 
she won’t get me doing it.” 

She went up to bed and lay awake half the 
night, and, rising late next morning in con- 
sec juence, took advantage of her daughter’s 
absence to peer under the bed. 'I'he parcels 
had disappeared. She went downstairs, with 
her faded but alert old eyes watching 
Cecilia’s every movement. 

“ When does Mr. Truefitt begin his 
holidays?” she inejuired, at last. 

Miss Willett, who had been glancing rest- 
lessly at the clock, started violently. 

“'po — to — to-day,” she gasped. 

Mrs. Willett said “Oh ! ” 

“ I— I was going out with him at eleven — 
for a little walk,” said her daughter, nervously. 
“Just a stroll.” 

Mrs. Willett nodded. “ Do you gopd,” 
she said, slowly. “ What are you going to 
wear ? ' 


Her daughter, still trembling, looked at 
her in surprise. “ This,” she said, touching 
her plain bro^^n dress. 

Mrs. Willett’s voice began to tremble. 
“ It’s — it’s rather plain,” she said. “ I like 
my daughter to be nicely dressed, especially 
when she is going out with her future husband. 
Go upstairs and put on your light green.” 

Miss Willett, paler than ever, gave a hasty 
and calculating glance at the clock and dis- 
appeared. 

“ And your new hat,” Mrs. Willett called 
after her. 

She looked at the clock too, and then, 
almost as excited as her daughter, began to 
move restlessly about the room. Her hands 
shook, and going up to the glass over the 
mantel[)iece she removed her spectacles and 
dabbed indignantly at her eyes. By the 
time Cecilia returned she was sitting in her 
favourite chair, a picture of placid and indif- 
ferent old age. 

“ That’s better,” she said, wnth an approv- 
ing nod ; “ much better.” 

She rose, and going up to her daughter 
rearranged her dress a little. “ You lool< 
very nice, dear,” she .said, with a little cough. 
“ Mr. Truefitt ought to be proud of you. 
Good-bye.” 

Her daughter kissed her, and then, having 
got as far as the door, came back and kissed 
her again. She made a second attempt to 
depart, and then, conscienc e proving too 
much for her, uttered a stifled sob and came 
back to her mother. 

“ Oh, I can’t,” she wailed ; “ I can’t.” 

“You’ll be late,” .said her mother, pushing 
her away. “Good-bye.” 

“ I can’t,” sobbed Miss Willett ; “ I can’t 
do it. I’m — I’m deceiving ” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the old lady, hastily ; “tell 
me another time. Good-bye.” 

She half led and half thrust her daughter 
to the door. 

“ But,” said the tender-hearted Cecilia, 
“you don’t under ” 

“ A walk will do you good,” said her 
mother ; “ and don’t cry ; try and look your 
best.” 

She managed to close the door on her, and 
her countenance cleared as she heard her 
daughter open the hall door and pass out. 
Standing well back in the room, she watched 
her to the gate, uttering a sharp exclamation 
of annoyance as Cecilia, with a woebegone 
shake of the head, turned and came up the 
path again. A loud tap at the window and a 
shake of the head were necessary to drive 
her off. 
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‘you 1(H)K VKRY nick, pear,' she said, with a MTTLK cough. *MR. TKUEFITT ought to be TROUn OF YOU.’" 


Mrs. Willett g«ivc her a few minutes’ start, 
and then, in a state of extraordinary excite* 
nicnt, went upstairs and, with fingers trem- 
bling with haste, put on her bonnet and cape. 

“ You’re not going out alone at this time o’ 
the morning, ma’am ? ” said the old servant, 
as she came down again. 

“ Just as far as the corner, Martha,” said 
the old lady, craftily. 

“ I’d better come with you,” said the other. 

“ Certainly not,” said Mrs. Willett. “ I’m 
tjuite strong this morning. Go on with your 
stoves,” 

She took, up her stick and, opening the 
door, astonished Martha by her nimbleness. 
At the gate she looked right and left, and for 
the first time in her life felt that there were 
too many churches in Salthaven. For several 
reasons, the chief being that Cecilia’s father 
h^y in the churchyard, she d-ecided to try 
‘‘^t. Peter’s first, and, having procured a cab 
*^t the end of the road, instructed the cabman 
to drive to within fifty yards of the building 
and wait for her. 

The church was open, and a peep through 


the swing-doors show^ed her a small group 
standing before the altar. With her hand on 
her side she hobbled up the stone steps to 
the gallery, and, helping herself along by the 
sides of the pews, entered the end one of 
them all and sank exhausted on the cushions. 

The service had just commenced, and the 
voice of the minister sounded with unusual 
loudness in the empty church. Mr. I'ruefitt 
and Miss VV’illetl stood before him like 
culprits, Mr. Truefitt glancing round unea.sily 
several times as the service proceeded. Twice 
the old lavender-coloured bonnet that w^as 
projecting over the side of the gallery drevv 
back in alarm, and twice its owner held her 
breath and rated herself sternly for her ven- 
turesomeness. She did not look over again 
until she heard a little clatter of steps pro- 
ceeding to the vestry, and then, with a hasty 
glance round, slipped out of the pew and 
made her way downstairs and out of the 
church. 

Her strength was nearly spent, but the 
cabman was on the watch, and, driving up 
to the entrance, climbed down and bundled 
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her into the cab. The drive was all too 
short for her to compose herself as she 
would have liked, and she met the accu- 
satory glance of Martha with but little of her 
old spirit. 

“ I went a little too far,” she said^ feebly, 
as the servant helped her to the door. 


“ Red-currant ! ” said Mrs. Willett, sharply. 
“ Red-currant 1 Certainly not. The port.^' 
Martha disap|)eared, marvelling, to return 
a minute or two later with the wine and a 
glass on a tray. Mrs. Willett filled her glass 
and, whispering a toast to herself, half 
emptied it. 



“if VOU like to go ANU get a glass VOU CAN' HAVE A LITTLE l>I<oi* VOUKSELF." 


“What did I tell you?” demanded the 
other, and placing her in her chair removed 
her bonnet and cape, and stood regarding her 
with sour disapproval ’ 

“ T’m getting better,” said the old lady, 
stoutly. “ Tm getting my breath back again. 
I 1 think I’ll have a glass of wine.” 

“ Yes, ^m,” said Martha, moving off. “ The 
red* currant ? ” 


“ Martha ! ” she said, looking round with a 
smile. 

“ Ma’am 1 ” 

“If you like to go and get a glass you can 
have a little drop yourself.” 

She turned and took up her glass again, 
and, starting nervously, nearly let it fall as a 
loud crash sounded outside. Martha had 
fallen downstairs. 


{To be continued.) 



Joha Garland the Deliverer. 

By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


DOZKN lanterns showed him 
the sea- stained, rotting steps. 
A chorus of hoarse, cheerful 
voices bade him welcome. A 
score of willing hands dragged 
him through a cloud of spray 
on to the waye-swept, creaking jetty. Then, 
as he stood for a moment to regain his 
breath, from somewhere behind in that thick, 
black gulf through which he had journeyed 
came the sound of a dull grinding, the crash- 
ing of timbers, the hideous, far-off shrieking 
of human voices. A rocket went hissing up 
into the darkness, piercing with a momentary 
splendour the black veil, 

“ By Heaven, she’s broken in two ! ” a 
voice cried. “ She’s gone ! ” 

I'he rescued man turned sharply round, 
'rhe light of the rocket was waning, yet he 
was just in time to see the slow heeling over 
of the huge, indistinguishable mass which a 
few hours ago had been a splendid liner. 

“ You’re the last one saved,” someone 
muttered at his e^lbow. “ Fhe boat’s going 
back, but it will be too late, (lod help the 
others ! ” 

The rescued man nodded solemnly. 

“There are less than half-a-dozen left,” he 
said, “and they had their chance. It was a 
big jump into the boats,” he added. “ Queer 
little cockle-shells they looked, too, from the 
deck. IVe stood there for the last two hours, 
worrying the people in. I’ve thrown over a 
dozen, who dared not jump.” 

A clergyman pushed his way through the 
group. He was drenched to the skin, bare- 
headed, and breathless. He carried an old- 
fashioned lantern in his left hand. His right 
he extended to the dripping man, who stood 
there looking like a giant amongst them. 

“ I’ve heard of you, sir ! ” he exclaimed. 
“ You’re John Waters, I’m sure. You did a 
man’s work there. There’s a mother up at 
the vicarage now, with hdr two children 
saved, sobbing over them and blessing you. 
You rigged up a windlass, they tell me, and 
let them down. I only wish that I had room 
at my house for you, sir, but the whole village 
is packed.” 

“YouVe very good,” the man answered. 
“ Tm used to roughing it, and any place’ll do 
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for me. Somewhere near a fire, for choice ; 
your salt water’s chilly.” 

• The clergyman raised his lantern and 
looked anxiously around the little circle- of 
faces. 

“ We’re .seventy souls in the village,” he 
said ; “ it’s nothing but a hamlet, and we’ve 
found beds for over two hundred. We’ll fix 
you up directly. I’ve one or two names left 
yet upon my list.” 

A slim woman’s figure came battling her 
way along the jetty. She heard the clergy- 
man’s last word.s, and laid her fingers upon 
his arm. He turned sharply round. There 
were not many women about that night, and 
this one seemed frail and small to battle her 
way alone, in the storm. 

“ My dear Miss ('ressley ! ” he exclaimed. 
“ 11 ow ever did you get here ?” 

“ I couldn’t rest it home,” was the quiet 
answer. “It was too terrible. And I had 
no one to send. I want to be of use. Can’t 
I take someone in — a woman, or some 
children ? I have a spare room and a fire 
lit ready.” 

The clergyman gave a little exclamation of 
relief. 

“ My dear lady,” he declared, “ you are 
just in time. Here’s our last man, and I 
was at my wits’ end to know what to do with 
him. A hero!” he whispered in her ear. 

He has saved no end of lives there. Bless 
you for coming, my dear, brave Miss 
Cressley,” he added. “It’s just like you— 
just the sort of thing you would do.” 

She gave a little start, and looked doubt- 
fully at the tall, dripping figure. In his 
soaked clothes, his long brown beard, and 
his hair tossed wildly all over his face, he 
presented a somewhat singular appearance. 

“ My dear madam,” he said, in his deep 
bass voice, “ don’t please refuse me because 
I am not a woman or a child. I’ll give you 
less trouble than either, I promise you. I 
won’t smoke or swear. I’ll do whatever I 
am told, if I can only see something to eat, a 
bed, and a fire.” 

She h6ld on to the railing of the jetty with 
both hands. Her voice sounded thin and 
q^uavery against the background of th^ 
storm, 
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‘SHi£ OAVK A l.ITTUE START, AND LOURED DOUBTFULLY AT THE TALL, DKll'PlNO FIGUKL. 


“ I shall be very glad to take you, and to was no sign of light or life u})on the black 
do what 1 can,” she said, a little doubtfully, chaos* of waters —nothing save the clouds of 

“I mentioned a woman or children because white foam, flung up almost into their faces, 

I know more about them and their needs, and the sullen roar of the breaking waves, 

and because I live alone. Will you come God help the rest of them ! ” he said, 

this way, sir ? ” with a sudden note of reverence in his tone. 

He turned and followed her, waving his Then he turned to his companion, 

hand in answer to the chorus of “ Good “ Madam,” he said, “ I am ready.” 
nights.” They passed down the sea-soaked Together they climbed to the summit of 
jetty between a little line of curious, sympa- the hill. She gently disengaged her arm 

thetic faces, and reached the village. She from his. 

led the way up the steep street, and looked “ I am so much stronger than I look,” she 
into his face a little timidly. declared, apologetically. ** Really, I can 

My cottage is close here, sir,” she said. manage quite well alone. My cottage is the 

** It will only take us a few minutes.” last upon the left. You can see the light. 

A gust of wind almost swept her off her We shall be there in a moment.” 

feet. He put out a great protecting hand He walked by her side in silence. She 
and steadied her. wondered, with a sudden perturbation, 

“ One moment,” he said. “ Let me help whether he were offended. His face was 
you. So!” invisible: she could not tell that he was 

He turned for a last gaze seawards. There laughing softly to himself. Perhaps be 
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was mistaken in her years. He had taken 
her for sixty, at least. 

They reached a little wooden gate, over 
which he calmly stepped while she fumbled 
with the latch, passed up a trim garden path, 
and into the tiny hall of the tiniest cottage 
he had ever seen. Despite her warning, he 
bumped his head upon the ceiling. She 
turned up the lamp, and he looked around 
him a little ruefully. His size made the 
place appear like a doll’s house. 

“ If you will step upstairs,” she said, 
bravely disregarding his dripping state, ‘‘I 
will show you your room.” 

He looked at the stairs, with their neat 
carpet and shining brass rods, and he looked 
down at himself. 

“ Look here,” he said, haven’t you a 
back kitchen where I can strip and have a 
rub down? You’ll have to lend me a blanket 
while my clothes dry. Good Lord ! ” 

He was looking at her in blank surprise. 

“Is anything — the matter? ’’she asked, 
frightened. 

He burst out laughing. 

“Nothing!” he answered. “Only I 
thought that you were a little old lady ! ” 

She blushed desperately, and thrust back 
the curly waves of fair hair which had escaped 
in the wind. She was certainly not more 
than thirty or thirty -five, slim, with nice 
features and grey eyes, colourless, perhaps a 
little unnoticeable. 

The laugh died away. He stood and 
looked after her as she turned to ascend the 
stairs, as one might look at a ghost. 

“ There are some clothes here which 
belonged to my father,” she said. “ Will you 
go into the room on the left? It is the 
kitchen.” 

“ It is the little Cressley girl, of course,” 
he said to himself, as he stood on the red 
tiles and reached out towards the fire. “ Little 
Mary Cressley ! Shy little baby she used 
to be.” 

Suddenly the smile spread once more over 
his face. 

“ Great Scot ! I kissed her once ! ” he 
muttered. “Good thing she doesn’t recog- 
nise me ! ” 

She came back in a few moments with a 
bottle and an armful of clothes. He decided 
that she had been practising a severe expres- 
sion in the glass, but she avoided meeting 
his eyes. 

“My father was a minister,” she said, 

“ and he was not quite so large as you ; but 
you must please do the best you can with 
these clotbeSt There is a bottle of brandy 


here, and some hot water in the kettle there. 
When you have changed your clothes, if you 
will call out, I will come and get supper 
ready.” 

He looked at the clothes, clerical and 
severe in cut, with a grin. She turned her 
back upon him and went out. He helped 
himself to the brandy and hot water, and 
then commenced to strip off his things. All 
the time he laughed to himself softly. He 
remembered the Rev. Hiram Cressley well, 
and the idea of wearing his garments 
appealed to his sense of humour. 

He called out to her as soon as he was 
ready. She kept her face averted when she 
entered, but he could have sworn that he saw 
the corners of her mouth twitch. 

“If you would step into the sitting room,” 
she said, “ I wnll prepare supper.” 

He shuddered at the thought of the 
sitting-room. 

“ I’m such a clumsy fellow,” he said. 
“ I shall break half your pretty things. 
Couldn’t we have supper in here ? ” 

“Just as you like,” she said, struggling to 
hide her relief. 

He dragged the table into the middle of 
the room. 

“ Come on,” he said ; “ I’m going to help.” 

In the night the wind died away, and the 
storm passed down the Channel, leaving 
behind a piteous trail of di.sasters, small and 
large. John Garland opened his window, and 
looked out with a little exclamation of amaze- 
ment. The sky was a soft deep blue ; the 
sunshine lay everywhere upon the picturesque 
village, with its red roofs and grey cottages, 
its background of hills and rolling moors. 
From the little garden below, all ablaze with 
colour, came sweet rushes of perfume — of 
lavender, of roses and pinks, ail dashed and 
drooping with their burden of raindrops, 
glittering like diamonds in the sunshine. 
Garland drank it all in with delight. 

“ England at last ! ” he murmured, as he 
began to prepare for his ablutions. “ Lord, 
what a doll’s house this is I I feel as though 
I were going through the floor.” 

He dressed rapidly and hurried into the 
garden. Miss Cressley was there, busy tying 
up some of her dashed flowers. She started 
a little at his hearty greeting, and avoided his 
eyes. All night long her conscience had 
been troubling her. The^ memory of that 
supper was,; like a delightful scourge. She 
had been much too friendly. She had 
quite forgotten the impropriety of the 
whole thing, and bad laughed and talked 
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almost like a girl again. With the morning 
reflection had come — reflection like a cold 
douche. And with it other things ! The 
perfume of the flowers, the soft west wind, 
the aftermath, perhaps, of the joyous evening, 
were creeping into her blood. Had she 
done anything so desperately wrong after all ? 
It was the vicar himself who had sent this 
man to her. As she well knew, every cottage 
in the village was full. Still, her cheeks went 
furiously red at the sound of his voice. 

“ Why ! ” he exclaimed, “ forgive me ! 
(rood morning ! ” 

Her eyes questioned him. 

“You look different, somehow,” he 
explained. “Forgive my noticing it. I’ve 
been so long in a world where manners don’t 
count, that I’ve forgotten mine.” 

Her cheeks burned. She could not remain 
unconscious of what he meant. She had 
arranged her hair differently - -she was tired 
of the old way — and her white dress was 
certainly her most becoming one. The cluster 
of lilac, too, which she had drawn through her 
waistband — it was so seldom that it pleased 
her to wear flowers ! 

“ Won’t you come in to breakfast ? ” she 
said, shyly. 

“ Breakfast ! Hurrah ! ” he answered. 
“ I’m afraid I’m eating you out of house 
and home, Miss Cressley.” 

She led the way into the sitting-room, 
which seemed to him more than ever like a 
chamber in a doll’s house. He .sat very 
gingerly upon his chair, and was afraid even 
to move his legs. The moment the meal 
was over he escaped into the garden and 
produced a pipe. 

“ I’m off to the village,” he announced, 
“ to see some of the people. Won’t you 
come ? ” 

“ Thank you,” she answered, “ I have 
things to do in the hou.se.” 

“ I’ll do the marketing,” he announced. 
“ I’ll send some things up for dinner.” 

“ It is not in the least necessary,” she 
declared, with her chin in the air. 

He laughed in her face. 

“Necessary or not,” he declared, “either 
I do the marketing or I dine at the inn.” 

He was an impossible person to argue 
with— so big and strong and forceful. The 
things he said seemed somehow right because 
he said them. She gave in, and the magni- 
tude of his purchases amazed her. He 
brought them up himself, wearing a ready- 
made suit of fisherman’s clothes, and carrying 
the clerical garments in which he had started 
the day in a parcel under his arm. He took 


not the slightest notice of her protests, and 
he spent the next hour between the kitchen 
and the garden, strolling about with his hands 
in his pockets and an air of being absolutely 
at home. 

Three days passed — four. As yet he had 
not even alluded to his possible departure. 
At first she had wondered, had been gently 
troubled as to what the villagers might be 
saying about her entertainment of this good- 
humoured, easy-going giant. Gradually the 
place was being emptied of its unusual 
crowds. Surely, she thought, he must speak 
soon of his departure ! And, with a sudden 
start of mingled shame and alarm, she realized 
that she dreaded the very thought of his 
absence. 

She fled into her room and locked the 
door. With blurred eyes and beating heart 
.she lookecrout seawards and fought against 
this folly — this folly which .seemed to her so 
egregious, so unmaidenly. ¥or ten years — 
ever since her father’s death — she had lived 
there alone a life of prim and delicate orderli- 
nes.s, (juietly u.seful to many f)eople — a life, it 
seemed to her now, colourless, flat, impos- 
.sible. She looked in the gla.s.s. Ye.s, she was 
a young woman still ! Her cheeks were still 
pink, her eyes bright, her hair soft and full. 
With trembling fingers she took it down, 
rearranged it more after the fashion of her 
youthful days, and pinned a ribbon around her 
throat -ribbon of the colour which matched 
her eyes. After all, she was a woman. She 
had not sought this thing — it had come 
unbidden, undesired, she told herself, breath- 
lessly. She had a right to do what she was 
doing. Nevertheless, her cheeks were hot 
with shame when she saw him again. 

He was standing in the garden, reading a 
telegram, with a frown upon his face. She 
went out to him shyly, and he looked at her 
for a moment in amazement — as one might 
look at a ghost. 

“ Why — why, what have you done to your- 
self?” he exclaimed. “You grow younger 
every day I If only I could do the same,” 
he continued, with a twinkle in his eyes, 
“you might remember the farmer’s son ai 
well as I remember the minister’s daughter ! ” 

She started. Then a wave of recollection 
came to her. There had always seemed 
something familiar about his tone and 
manner. 

“ Why,” she gasped, “ you are John Gar- 
land — John who ran away from home ! ” 

He smiled. 

“ I kissed you once, Mary,” he said, “ up 
the lane there,” 
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“ ‘ WHY,’ SHK GAhFBD, * YOU ARK JOHN GAULAN1>— JOHN, WHO KAN AWAY FIIOM HOME !”’ 


She blushed furiously. 

“ I do not remember it,” she said, men- 
daciously — statement which was scarcely 
likely to be true, considering that it was 
the only embrace to which she had ever 
submitted. 

“ rd like ” he began, and stopped. 

She was stooping over her roses. 

“ You have been away a long time,” she 
said, softly. 

“A long time,” he repeated, “Every- 
one seems to be dead and gone. I am 
afraid 1 shall find the old country a lonely 
place,” 


“Luncheon is 
ready, ”she said. “Shall 
we go in? ” 

Afterwards he pro- 
duced the telegram. 

“ This afternoon,” 
he said, calmly, “ I 
must go.” 

She caught at her 
breath. She could not 
keep the frightened 
look from her eyes, 
but she was able to 
control her tone. 

“ Isn't it a little 
sudden ? ” she asked. 

He nodded 
gloomily. 

“ Pm a man of 
affairs now,” he said, 
“and Pm wanted.” 

She saw him off. 
She scarcely heard his 
farewell words. Every 
faculty she ’ possessed 
was devoted to the 
desperate effort of pre- 
serving her secret. She 
saw him go, felt the 
touch of his fingers, 
heard the sound of 
his kindly voice, and 
turned away a little 
abruptly, just in time 
to hide the blinding 
tears. Thenshewalkeo 
back to her cottage, 
seeing no one, walk- 
ing like one stumbling 
through a dream. It 
was very quiet, very 
peaceful, there, ^fhe 
smell of tobacco still 
lingered about her 
tiny hall. There was 
nothing else. Her knees shook as she fled 
up the stairs to her room. 

Tragedy that year came not only from the 
sea, but from the land, to the little village of 
Pargeth. Dinneford^s bank failed in the 
neighbouring town, arid half the village lost 
their savings. Mary Cressley lost more. She 
lost everything. When the winter came, and 
the worst was known, she* found herself face 
to face vfSth ruin. 

She Went to her landlord, a red-faced, 
sporting solicitor of bibulous habits. She 
had known him all her life, and hated hi|ifi, 
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He had been expecting her visit, and received 
her a little grimly in his bare, untidy office. 

He interrupted her timid explanations. 

I know all about it, Mary Cressley,” he 
said. ** Your money is lost — Dinneford’s will 
never pay a farthing — and you can't pay 
your rent, eh?" 

Not just yet," she admitted. 

“ Not just yet or ever," he interrupted. 
“ How should you pay it ? You've got 
nothing.” 

“ 1 was going to ask you to wait for a little 
time, and 1 would try and get some lodgers,” 
she said. 

He laughed scornfully. 

“ You'd get no one before the summer," 
he said ; “ and how do you supfiose you’re 
going to live and pay your rent out of 
boarders ? " 

“ I can’t think of anything else,” she said, 
desperately. 

“ I can," he answered. “ You must do 
what you’d have done years ago if you’d been 
a sensible woman — marry me ! " 

She rose at once to her feet. 

“That,” she declared, “is impossible.” 

“Is it?” he answered. “Well, then, it’s 
also impossible for me to wait for my rent. 
I’ll give you a week.” 

She went away without a word. P'or three 
days she hesitated. I’hen she sat down and 
WTote to John Garland. He had spoken 
truthfully when he said that he had become 
a man of affairs. 11 is name was everywhere 
in the papers lately — the new C'olonial 
millionaire, the owner of gold-mines and 
townships. Pargeth, it seemed, had enter- 
tained a Prince in disguise. 

She wrote the letter, and as soon as she 
had finished it she tore it up. Her head 
was buried in her arms. 

“ I can’t !” she moaned. “ I. can’t ! ” 

Then legal documents came to terrify her. 
A man made an inventory of all she 
possessed — a man who handled her precious 
pieces of china as though they had been jam- 
p)ots, and even counted her household linen. 
The terror came again ! She thought of the 
workhouse — the cold, grey building on the 
hillside — its bare rooms, the long-drawn-out 
days of agony. Again she wrote to John 
Garland. This time she would have posted 
the letter, but Fate sent in her way a news- 
paper. She learned that he had purchased a 
great country estate, and announced his 
intention of marrying. The name of the 
lady was mentioned — the daughter of a 
poverty-stricken peer, a reigning beauty for 
several seasons. 


Mary tore up her letter and went down to 
look at the sea. If only she had the courage I 

Her landlord, Peter Sewell, came once 
more-— the night before the sale. He was 
flushed, and he smelt of drink. He talked 
in a loud voice, and he had a good deal to 
say about her folly. In the end she turned 
him out of the house. It was her last luxury, 
and she enjoyed it. 

I'here were barely a score of people at the 
sale. Amongst them was the vicar, flushed 
and anxious, with a little list in his hand 
which he kept consulting. When the 
auctioneer mounted his chair the vicar for 
a moment intervened. 

“ May I," he said, turning to face the few 
people, “ say just one word? You all know 
the painful circumstances under which this 
sale has become necessary. You all know 
very well our dear friend, Miss Mary Cressley. 
A few of us have subscribed to buy her furni- 
ture, and thus keep a home for her amongst 
us until the spring. Pargeth, unfortunately, 
is not a rich place, and the sum which we 
have been able to collect is, after all, very 
small. But 1 should like you all to know 
that when 1 bid, 1 bid for those who wish 
to return to this dear lady her few. house- 
hold goods.” 

There was a sympathetic murmur from the 
bystanders, a nod of approval from the 
auctioneer, and a growl from Sewell. A red- 
faced lady, who kept the inn, turned indig- 
nantly towards him. 

“ What I say is, let the poor lady keep her 
bits and bobs of furniture ! ” she exclaimed. 
“ Who’d be the better off for them, I should 
like to know ? And what's a matter of a bit 
of rent behind, eh ? Hasn’t she lived here 
respectable, and paid her way, all her life ? 
Shame on them as is pressing her like this, 
I say.” 

Sewell turned upon them all a little 
fiercely. 

“Look here," he said, “there’s been 
enough of this sentimental rot. This is a 
business meeting. Get on with the sale, 
Cobb. If any of you think you’re going to 
indulge in a little cheap charity, you’re 
wrong. I’m here to buy myself. Now then, 
Cobb.” 

The sale proceeded. The vicar bid timidly 
for the first few lots. Sewell scornfully out- 
bid him and secured them. Then there was 
a commotion outside. A great motor-car 
had swung up to the door. A man, head 
md shoulders taller than most of them, 
pushed his way in. 



JOHN GARLAND 

‘‘ What the devirs the meaning of this?” 
he exclaimed, looking around. 

I'he vicar recbgni^ed the new-comer and 
scented a friend. He ignored the expletive. 
In a few words he made the situation clear. 

“Right I” John Garland said, leaning his 
back against the wall. “You can leave the 
bidding to me, vicar. I’ll take a hand in 
this.” 

Sewell glared across the room. 

“ Cobb,” he said, turning to the auctioneer, 
“remember this is a cash affair. You 
can’t take bids from strangers without the 
money.” * 

John’ Garland laughed dryly, though there 
was little sign of humour in his face. 

“ My name is John Garland,” he said. 
“ I’ve a thou.sand pounds in my pocket, a 
few hundred thousands in the bank, and a 
few millions behind that. Like to examine 
these notes, Mr. Auctioneer ? ” he added, 
holding a packet out to him. 

I'he auctioneer waved them away, 

“Quite satisfactory, Mr. Garland,” he 
said. 

“ Go on with the sale,” Sewell shouted. 
“ Confound you ! I’ll make you pay for 
your interference ! ” 

No one else thought of bidding. Without 
turning a hair John Garland paid twenty 
j)ounds for a tea pot and seventeen for a 
china ornament. Then came the piano. 
Sewell started it with an evil smile. 

“ Ten pounds I ” he said. 

“Absurd !” Garland murmured. “I'wenty !” 

“ Thirty ! ” Sewell replied. 

“ Fifty ! ” Garland bid. 

I'he room became breathlessly still. 'Fbese 
were sums which belonged to fairyland. The 
last bid was Sewell’s — one hundred and 
forty pounds. Garland paused for a moment. 

“ Is that Mr. Sewell’s bid ? ” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” the auctioneer answered, 
waiting. 

Garland learned over and struck a few 
notes upon the piano — a miserable, worn-out 
affair, barely worth the amount of the first 
bid. He shook his head. 

“ I don’t believe Miss Cressley cares about 
this piano much,” he said. “ Half the notes 
seem to be gone, too. I think I’ll let Mr. 
Sewell have it.” 

There was an instant’s breathless silence — 
fben an angry exclamation from Sewell, 
drowned in a roar of laughter from 
die company. The auctioneer’s hammer 
descended. 

“ It’s a rascally swindle ! ” Sewell roared 
“ I sha’n’t pay for it Put it up again.” 
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John Garland smiled. 

“ I certainly didn’t pledge my word to buy 
everything,” he said, “ I dare say there’ll be 
pickings for you, Mr. Sewell” 

Sewell flung himself out of the room, and 
the sale was over in half an hour. The 
vicar wrung John Garland’s hand. 

“God bless you, sir!” he said. “You 
couldn’t find a better use for your money 
than this, I promise you. She’s the sweetest, 
most unselfish little lady that ever breathed.” 

“Glad to hear you .say so, sir,” Garland 
answered. “I’m gojng to marry her to- 
morrow.” 

The vicar looked aniazed. 

“ My dear Mr. Garland ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ Quite correct,” Garland continued. “ I’ve 
a special licence here. I suppose you can 
arrange it some lime to-morrow?” 

'I'he vicar took the document into his 
fingers. 

“ ro-morrow is Christmas Eve,” he .said, 
“and they’ll be busy decorating all day. But 
I dare say we can manage it,” he added, with 
a smile. “ By the by, is it a secret ? ” 

“You can tell anyone you like,” John 
Garland answered, “except Miss Cressley, 
in ('ase you should see her first.” 

“ Doesn’t she know ? ” the vicar gasped. 

“ Not yet I ” John Garland answered. 

Late in the evening Mary (Pressley came 
stealing bac k from the farm on the moors 
where she had spent most of the day. A 
fine snow was falling, and a cold wind blew 
through her thin clothes. She remembered 
that there would be no furniture nor any fire 
in her stripped home, and a sob came into 
her throat. Perhaps they w^ould have left a 
rug or something -her clothes she was not 
sure about. Tears dimmed her eyes as she 
made her way down the little lane. It was 
her last home-coming. 

Below were the lights of the village — 
cheerful enough — the ringers were practising 
a Christmas peal, the sound of the bells came 
with extraordinary distinctness through the 
clear air. Then she turned the corner and 
gave a little start of surprise. There were 
lights in her own cottage. Some neighbours 
must be there ! 

She walked more slowly. When she 
reached the gate she peered in, and her 
heart almoajt stopped beating.. The furniture 
was all there ! Nothing had been taken 
‘'"'away ! . 

She began to tremble. She scarcely knew 
"how she pujShed open the door. From the 
kitchen cahie a pleasant smell of cooking — 
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the pudouf >(9o0r was 1^ |iM9d»ia> 

A great figur^^flMe from h» 

“ lt’s< this iittfeoJij^ grate agiSoA sajd a 
familiar voice. “ I can’t ttie’niilw go. 
Never mind. Snapper’s roa^y ie dte Mtimen." 
She swayed mim (her feet. 

“ Mr. Gariaod ! ** she exclaimed. 

“ May as well tadl me ^ohn,” he answered, 
“as we’re going to bei^arried to-morrow." 

She fell into his[ arms. Her bat was 
crushed, and the little fair curls came 
tumbling over her ears, He took the.pide 
face in his strong bands, and kissed Itar t>pon 
the lips. 


“Maty, you little fool,” he said, “why 
didn’t you send for me ? * 

“I don’t know," she murmured, weakly. 
“ I thoni^ you were gomg to be married.” 

“ Sq I am, to you, to-tomrow,” he answered. 
“ I've ftsed it up with the vicar. Come in to 
supper Uid HI tell yon all about it.” 

He led her out of ^e room, his arm 
around her waist. She Goagot that she had 
ever been wet and cold im lonely. For a 
moment she believed thai^e had died upon 
the moor and bfjien tai^ up into heaven. 
And then heJtissdd her 0^ more upon the 
Ups, and She tcnetr that she was on earth ! 



“PROBLEM” PICTURES. 

I is impossilile,” writes the My pi('tiires are the oiitronie of a theory that 
Hon. John (.oilier to Tin-: artists shouhl pielerahly y)aint their own 
Strand Mac.a/lvk, “to paint ^times, and also that the })ortrayal of emotion 
any {jitTure ahoiil whirh ({ue.s- is a very important yiart of yiainting. ("onse- 
tions cannot he asked. One (piently I like to [)aintlittledramiisorevery- 
cannot explain everything in a day life, and to paint them as they really 
pictiiie as one can in a story. I endeavour to ha[)pen, with a studious avoidance of ex- 
tell my story as plainly and as definitely as I aggeration and theatricality. And then they 

ran, hut the limitations of painting y)revent call me ‘ sensational’ and talk drivel about 

the explanation htting exhaustive. It is true ‘ jirolilems.* " 

that [K*oi)le do ask more (piestions about my One reralls the theory of the C'hinaman 
jiiclures than about many others ; but I who had a ('opy of “A Marriage of ('on- 

think that is only because 1 tieat subjecTs ol veiiience ’ hung uj) in his house at Shanghai, 

general human intert‘st. Hut the one thing 1 His idea of the story was that wife No. 2 
want to avoid is to be enigmatical, and yet had strip})ed and beaten wife No. i and 
the Ihess will take ig) the j)arrot-cry of donned her garments ! 

‘problem ’ till they bid lair to ruin my repula- Here is what the artist himself says : 

lion as an artist, and to represent me as “The inlerj)retation of the ‘ Mariagc de 

jiandering to the vulgar curiosity of the ('onvenance' is simple enough. The wed- 

<'rowd. dingdiess is laid out on the bed, so it is the 

“I must firolest against the term ‘[Hublem.’ eve of the wedding. The mother has come 



A MARRlACil-: OK CUXVKN IKNCK.” Uy Tmk HON. JOHN COLLIEli. 
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THE MEYER “MADONNA.” 

(From a Photograph by Fran? Haiifslacngl.) 


IJv HANS HOLIJEIN. 


in, iind finds her daughter in desf)ain She 
tells her not to he a little fool. 'I’he mother 
is simply contemptuous. She knows her 
daughter will go through with it when it 
comes to the point. 

“ T admit at once that there are other 
explanations possible (even that of the China- 


man !) ; but my point is that, far from wilfull) 
setting a puzzle, I have done my best to 
make things clear. I think most people of 
average intelligence and with not too subtle 
minds would understand the picture as I 
have meant it. 

“ As I have said before, it is impossible to 
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-explain evcrythin^,^ in a picture «'is one can tions? It is only human nature, when one 
explain it in writing. On the other hand, is perplexed how to explain a scene in a 
the [)i(:ture can make a more direct and vivid play, a poem, or a pi('tiire, to ask what the 
appeal to the emotions than can literature, author himself intended to convey. In this 
and it would he a great pity if artists were sense problem pictures are centuries old - 
n<‘ver to make this appeal. My aim is to probably as old as painting itself. Many of 
make ))eople feel, and sometimes to think, the Venetian and Florentine masters painted 
but iK'ver to puzzle them. If 1 do puzzle problem pictures. Any j)icttire in which 
them, it is against my wish and merely owing tliere is a pronounced difference of opinion 
to the inevitable limitations of my art. as to the meaning is a problem picture. 

“ I want my point of view to be put to the Holbein’s masterpiece, the Meyer Madonna, 
{Miblic. So far it has been mostly misrepre- in Darmstadt, one of the finest pictures in 
sented. d’here is one little consolation that the world, is also one of the most celebrated 
1 give myself : 1 think it jirobable that people problem pictures. Whole volumes have been 



I'lIK AWAKF.NINO.” liv T. C. GO'J'CH. 

(lly jHiniissio?! «>f tin* Corn mil let* of the Bristol Art (hillcry.) 


ask most (piestions about the pictures that written to propound, defend, or oppose a 

most interest them. 'Fhe (piestions are given meaning ; the greatest minds in Europe, 

generally silly, but 1 hope that the interest including Tieck, Schlegel, and Ru.skin, have 

is genuine.*’ pronounced varied opinions, and yet the 

It must be confessed that the term painter’s meaning js no nearer elucidation 

“ problem ” as applied to a picture whose than it was nearly four centuries ago. 

exac't significance does not at once leap to d'he Meyer Madonna in the old schloss of 
the eye is not very felicitous. Darmstadt, belonging to the (Irand Duke of 

Vet, find fault with the term as we will, Hesse, is one ol the great sacred pictures of 

what other is there which expresses a the wwld. It represents the Burgomaster of 

work of art in which the artist’s meaning Basle, Jacob Meyer, and his family kneeling 

is capable of several different interpreta- in adoration at the feet of the Virgin Mary. 
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For reasons already mentioned a number 
of suggestions, more or less improbable, have 
been made as to the inner meaning of the 
painting. It has been suggested that it is a 
votive picture to commemorate the recovery 
of a sick child, 'riiis idea is carried still 
farther by others, who say that the infant in 
the Madonna’s arms is the soul of a di^ad 
child, while a third interpretation is that it is 
the soul of the woman kneeling next to the 
Virgin, who is supposed to have recently 
died. Other explanations have been given, 
but they are all sentimental refinements of 
modern (jerman criticism, first voiced by 
Tieck and Schlegel, which might not have 


mother, saying ‘ Farewell.’ ” “The simplest 
ext)lanation,” says Mr. Arthur B. ('hamber 
lain, “and the most probable, is that it is 
merely an ordinary picture of Virgin and 
('hild with the donors in adoration, and it is 
splendid enough in its sim[dicity without the 
need of any reiined subtleties added to it by 
'I eutonic sentimentalists.” 

Roughly, all allegorical pictures are 
prol)lem i)ictures. 'They only differ in the 
degree with which the artist’s meaning may 
be divined. One of the difficulties which 
face the spectator of such an admirable 
canvas as that of Mr f. ('. (Jotch is to 
separate flesh and blood figures from 



“llIK SPANISH LKTTKR-WRITER.” 

(Py pcnnis^iDii of the Ait LJiiion of Rondoii. 


uv j. n. r.URCHvss, r.a. 

.Str.oid, Pul)li*>hc? s of the ) 


occurred to them if they had studied the 
original instead of the copy. 

Ruskin was on the side of the sentimen- 
talists. He says (r'c/7////// J/r?(;77C7//c, i860): 
“'I'he received tradition respecting the 
Holbein Madonna is beautiful, and T believe 
the interpretation to be true. A father and 
mother have jirayed to her for the life of 
their sick child. She appears to them, her 
own (diild in her arms. She puls down her 
Christ before them, takes their child into her 
arms instead : it lies down u[)on her bosom 
and stretches its hands to its father and 


spirits or mere hallucination — [)roducts 
of reverie. .'\re the three figures in “ 'J’he 
Awakening” actually se»m by the young 
girl who sits apart, or is she men^ly look- 
ing into sjxu'e and the figures introduced 
by the artist merely as an allegory of the 
three important stages of a woman’s life? 
Or are they the product of a day-dream? 
Or, again, is the explanation to be found in 
the words of one critic, “In this beautiful 
canvas ” (which hangs in the Bristol Art 
(iallcry) “ we are showm the pre.siding angels 
of female childhood, girlhood, and maternity 
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suddenly appearing to a maiden into whose 
heart human love has for the first time found 
a lodgment ’’ ? 

Wlien the late |. B. Burgess, R.A., was 
sojourning in Spain the spectacle of the 
|)uljlic letter-writer suggested to his mind the 
subject of one of his most po[)ular pictures. 
It occurred to him in the progress of the 
design to hint at a jileasant little drama, in 
which the s(Tibe should figure as an inter- 
mediary ; but he was (juite unprepared for 
the universal interest and discussion which 
the finished canvas excited. “'I'he Spanish 
I^etter-Wbiter ” is, in truth, a fair sample of 
the j)leasing problem f)icture beloved of the 
public for its suggestion of romance in every- 
day life, and whi('h is always ])resent in one 
form or another at every exhibition at Bur 


of Valladolid. One day there came to him a 
maiden — beauteous, but illiterate — reciuest- 
ing liim to indite for her a letter to a young 
soldier, Antonio, who had long paid her 
court. 'I'he correspondence went on 
famously until, in Antonio’s absence, another 
.suitor a[)pearecl. Inez had at last to choose 
between the tw’o. Summoning the old 
scribe, her family gathered round to hear 
the result. Which would she choose ?’ 
Would old Pedro advise ? 'The old man 
trembled, but refused. In the midst of the 
scene the seex^nd suitor appears, trusting that 
Inez will send Number One his c()?ige. An 
old woman bends to whisper in Pedro’s ear. 
Inez (Pitches the fateful words: ‘Tell her,, 
simpleton, that her absent lover is your own 
son ' ’ 'Pableau I ” 



THE ROOM WITH THE SECRET DOOR.” By MISS JESSIE MACCrRECJOR. 


lington House. Several descriptions of the 
“meaning” of the picture were published, 
Wilkie ('ollins wrote a short story around 
the incident, and a large number of letters 
reached the artist, either asking him to tell 
his correspondents what the young w’oman 
was doing or about to do, or offering him 
their ow’n versions of the “story.” One of 
these latter was ('onsidered so ingenious an 
“ explanation ” of his wT)rk that Buigess good- 
humouredly ado]Med it in lieu of his own, 
which he confessed was “rather vague” : 

“ Old Pedro Ricote w'as the public scribe 


As to vagueness, either in intention or 
title, a great critic has told us that “ all in- 
spiration is vague ; when it is definite the 
Divine afflatus becomes a mere vulgar 
pij)ing.” Of “I'he Room with the Secret 
Door” the artist w’rites : “I purposely left 
the title a little vague, as by so doing the 
interest is heightened and people can make 
their own story and give their own explana- 
tion,” and conse(|uently many versions of the 
scene depicted ap|)eared. 

“ The scene of the picture which I called 
‘The Room with the Secret Door,’” con- 
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“T('>0 LATE.” ]W W. L. WINDUS. 

(Hj courtesy of Messrs. Geo. l»ell it Sons.) 


tiniu'S the })ainter, “is a fine old house in the 
Midlands built in the time of James I. It 
is a rabbit-warren of a ])lace ---quite hone\’- 
combcd with secret passages — and in the 
tliiekness of the walls are, or were wdien I 
was there, at least two secret chambers, used 
in the troublous times of the Civil Wars by 
fugitives in hiding. Between two of my 
visits there one of these rooms was opened 
eat — and 1 have myself sh‘pt in it —it is a 
good-sized chamber, about tiiirteen feet by 
twelve feet. Still another room, concealed 


in the wall behind the great fireplace in the 
hall which T have y)ainted, is known to exist, 
but it has not been explored. 

“ Although anyone may interpret the 
])icture as they choose, yet,” says Miss 
MacCh'egor, “ I may state that Cromwell’s 
Ironsides are seen through the windows to 
be a[)proaching the house. They will search 
it from rafter to cellar to find the Cavalier 
who is hidden behind the wainscot. The 
lady of the mansion, just risen (rom supper, 
and who is nearly interested in the individual 
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'• J'HK INfKKCEPTKI) LETJEK." I!v \V. 1>. ERITH, R.A. 

(Uy permission of the Artist.) 


■whom she has concealed, is nerving herself 
iij) to parry the (pieslions which she knows 
will be forthcoming.” 

It is doubtful if many so-called problem 
pictures evoked more interest than that of the 
pre-Raphaelite painter, W. L. Windus, entitled 
loo Late.” When it was first publicly 
exhibited one cry went up, “ U'hat did it 
mean ? Was it mother and daughter ? Was 
it lover and mistress ? Was it husband and 
wife ? Was the little girl their child ? Had 
the man come back to marry the woman ? 
Had the woman returned to marry the man, 


only to find him married to another ? Why 
was it too late?” I'hen the artist himself 
came forward, or someone on his behalf, 
to say that he had endeavoured to represent 
“a poor girl in the last stage of con.sump- 
tion, whose lover had gone away, to return 
at last, led by a little child, when it was 
‘too late.’” 

Similarly, Mr. Frith,' R. A., had no sooner 
show’n his “The Intercepted Letter” than 
he became a target for the curious inter- 
rogations of the curious. One would have 
thought that the “ story ” was here fairly 
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simple ; yet not so simple as to prevent 
numerous differing constructions to be put 
upon it. To show that this was really the 
case, a wag of the day, supposed to be the 
painter’s friend, Mark Lemon, drew up the 
following alternative drainails personte of 
“The Intercepted Letter,” by William Powell 
Frith, Esq., R.A. : — 

DRAMATIS riCRSON .K. 

Tuk Lahy. 

Wife; i Writing to her I^aients. 

Sweetlieart : f M'riiing to another Man. 

Invalid : Receiving Kxtorllunate Pliyskiaii's TJill. 
f air Litigant : Receiving Extortionate Solicitor s Rill. 

Sister ; Trying to save her Rroiher. , 

Thk Oknti km an. 

* Husband : 1 Writing to his Parents, 
l.over : / Writing to another Wom.an. 

Physician : Endeavouring to obtain p.'iyment of Extortionate 
Mill. 

Solicitor : Endeavouring to obi.iin payment of Extortion.ile Mill. 
Mrother : Tiying to save .Sister. 

Many of my readers may remember the 
stir caused by Mr. ^\‘ames’s j)icture, 
“ Defendant and (Counsel,” some dozen 
years ago. So widesi^read was the interest 
it excited that it was bought by the pro- 
prietors of the Graphic newspaper, who (in 
the words of the artist) “offered a prize to 
their readers for the best explanation of the 
subject of the picture, appointing me to 
award it, which I did, after reading many 
letters.” Some of these explanations were 
very far-fetched indeed, one correspondent 
giving it as his opinion that the woman had 


committed murder and had involuntarily 
betrayed her crime to counsel ! Lawyers 
took the matter up and wrote letteis to the 
papers, .showing the impossibility of such a 
scene taking place, as silk and stuff gowns- 
men do not confer in a client s presence. 

“ I beg to .say,” Mr. Veames now writes 
us, “ that the scene of my picture of 
‘Defendant and Counsel’ is supposed to 
take place in one of the consulting -rooms 
attached to a court of law, where counsel 
and clients meet at intervals to di.scuss how 
the case should be carried on. 

“ My only idea,” he continues, ‘‘ when 
painting the picture was to depict the 
eagerness of counsel to obtain from the 
lady defendant information on a ])oint on 
whii'h the defence de|)ended, and the un 
willingness of the lady to enlighten them, 
le.st by doing so she should compromise a 
friend of hers.” 

'rhus we see the force of Mr. (.'ollier's 
contention, that a painter paints as experieiK'e 
and imagination suggest, but that “ the 
limitations of })ainting prevent the e.\ 
planation being e.xhauslive.” 'I'he proptn 
course is to selecT the mo.st plausible and 
impressive solution, and forthwith to present 
the same to the artist, who may be just 
as grateful for such an interpretation as 
anyone else. 



DOUBLED 

' ' By H.'C, BAll.gYv/^/-:'y->:'.'' 


ISS I^EIGH WAS the admira- 
tion of three pArishes. Not 
because of her beauty. Ilsley, 
Weptey, and Norton Under- 
wood are too respectable to 
admire that She was indeed 
hdJidsome — opulently handsome ; but, as my 
aunt has always insisted, you do not notice 
that in a thoroughly good girl 
The eldest daughter who is a mother to 
her brothers and sisters is traditionally and 
justly honoured of women and men. In 
Ilsley (whereof her father is rector), in 
Wepley, and in Norton Underwood you 
could not speak of Miss Leigh without 
hearing how admirable a mother she made. 

llbley rectory is set in a pleasant land, a 
land of orchard clad bills and dark meadows, 
of rich red earth. On a day of splendid 
summer, when the hot air was laden with the 
breath of honeysuckle and meadow-sweet, 
Miss Leigh came briskly — she was always 
brisk — across the broad mead. The sound 
of whistling assailed her. As a mother, Miss 
Leigh disapproved of whistling. Also the 
tune was undesirably flippant:-— 

Of all the girls that are so smart 
There’s none like pretty Sally ; 

She lb the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

Crossing the stile into Hilder’s five-acre, 
Miss Leigh beheld the musician. the 
shade of the hedge he sat surveying three 
or four men who laboured at an excavation. 
He was in his shirt sleeves, which and the 
lest of hifn were much smeared with red 
earth. He ceased to whistle, and drank 
laigely from a mug. 

Miss Leigh pas^d by with reproof in her 
gait. 

It was thrown away. The musician, sighing 
satisfaction over his empty mug, observed her 
energy with awe ; but he quite failed to per- 
ceive that she disapproved of him. Then he 
forgot all about her and entered his excava- 
tion and joined in the work. A large 
rounded ^tone was thrown up. He yelled a 
halt to his' labourers ; he sat down on the 
edge of the trench and contemplated with joy 
that dratn of sandstone, for on it spirals and 
the chevson pat«^ and a huntan ^ce were 
rudely myen* * 

In enthusiastic person yob behold Mr, 
Jerome Kemp^ Feliow of All Samtsf College, 
voi xKicvk-m 


Oxford, known to a kit as an archaeologist 
and to more as number three in two winning 
Oxford crews. His interest in excavation is 
said by the sneering to be hereditary, for his 
grandfather was a navvy. But he was a navvy 
in the railway boom of the forties, and swiftly 
became a contractor and aihassed much 
money. This was increased in the next 
generation, and passing to Jerome KenW 
enabled him to devote himself to archfeolc^^ 
a pursuit in which bread and butter are 
difficultly obtained. 

Now Jerome Kemp, coming from Oxford 
to excavate the long barrows of Midshire^ 
bore with him letters of introduction to the 
cleigy of the district. Well content with the 
sandstone drum as a result for his first day's^ 
labour, fie made an end early. Cleansed 
and decently clothed he betook himself to 
Ilsley rectory. He knew nothing of the 
motherly daughter. The rector, who is not 
only human, but a scholar and a little of an 
archaeologist, made him very welcome, and 
the two talked Oxford and the Stone Age 
with delight. The motherly daughter was 
still out But as the talk grew quicker, and 
“ Hissarlik " and “ Gaoidheal and “ mesa- 
ticephahc ** and “ non- Aryan ” resounded 
across the study, a dainty face looked in at 
the window and a low voice said, ^ Father, 
have you forgotten Mrs. Binks ? ” 

** Bless my soul 1 I'he rector starts up. 
“ Entirely, entirely. Pray, Mr. Kemp^let my 
little girl give you a cup Of tea* ^ If my 
eldest daughter were here now— she Is really 
the house mother-— but— well— Nora, this ts 
Mr. Kemp,’ the distinguished atthseologist^’ 

Mr. Kemp heard a very shy * dp ^ 
do ? ” and, as he bowed, saw dark broWfe ey^ 
in the dainty face and a lissom foflin 
Then he was walking beside it to the 
room while the rector fled to 
of Mrs. Binks. In the drawing-room they 
Itiffly, and Kemp tried to conyetAar 
tiln. tie was very badly assisted* No|tt 
said “ “ No/* md looked at her tap. 

Throt:|fa a moment of silence Kemp 
her critmlly. Shall I also pmMkm a 
Mr$. Bixdta ? ” he asked. ’ 

IJIoraJ^ked up swiftly, blushing, utidecided 
whether "|o atamiher teWifn^go. 

Jerty Kelpp is ho miare beautiful t^han bny 
ckber of «ltone, but 

his smtle^as cOtj^uered the ChfiMian Cmtan 
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“a dajmv i ack i.ookkd in at the window.” 


and the Scotch shepherd. That smile now 
met Nora. 

“Would you mind awfully having tea in 
the garden ?” said Nora. Kemp sprang ^p. 
“The children will all be there,” said Nora, 
doubtfully. 

“I’m very well-behaved,” said Kemp. 

Nora was [persuaded to smile. “You see, 
I promised them I’d have tea with them, 
and I hate breaking promises to children.” 

Kemp looked down gravely at the dainty, 
innocent face. “ It’s brutal,” he said. 

Nora went lightly out by the window, and 


at once two small 
persons embraced 
her skirts, crying, 
“Nony, have you 
got rid of the 
man ? ” 

“ Oh, hush ! ” 
cried Nora, far too 
late, and turned 
blushing delici- 
ously to Kemp. 
“Please don’t 
mind.” Kemp 
laughed, so Nora 
laughed too. 
“ 'Phese terrible 
people are Gilbert 
and Molly, Mr. 
Kemp.” 

'Pwo little brown 
hands w^ere thrust 
out, and, as he 
took them, “1 
may have some 
tea, mayn’t 1 ? ” 
said Kemp. 

The frank eyes 
of two flushed little 
faces examined 
the archajologist critically. “ We 
should like you to, please,” said 
Molly. 

So four happy peoj)le went off 
through the garden — that garden 
of old-world flowers, roses and 
stocks and cloves. Round the 
sweet-brier hedge they came, and 
down to the live turf of the lawn ; they saw 
the river below, silver and black in broken 
light. File tea-table was set by the grey 
trunks of two noble beeches. Kemp dropped 
down to a long chair and gave himself up 
to delight. 

A very correct young gentleman, black- 
coated, Eton-collared, and also plump and fair, 
came over the lawn. He was presented to 
Kemp as Wilfrid, and w^as extremely old in 
manner. He looked severely at Gilbert. 
“ Mabel told you not to wear a flannel shirt 
in the afternoon, Gilbert,” said he, conscious 
of virtue and starch. 

Gilbert, comfortable in a limp shirt un- 
buttoned at his small neck, wriggled. “ MaJ;)el 
tells me such a lot of fings,” he remarked. 

“You ought to listen,” said Wilfrid, and 
directed his stare to Nora. His smaller sister, 
Molly, looked battle at him. After a little 
of that, “ Nora, Mabel doesn’t approve of our 
having tea with company,” said Wilfrid, sternly. 
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‘‘ You needn’t/' Molly snapped. 

“ It’s very good of you to put us all right, 
IVilfrid,” said Nora, gently, and turned from 
the virtuous child to Kemp. Where did you 
say you had been excavating, Mr. Kemp ? ’’ 

“ One of the long barrows in the field they 
call Hilder’s five-acre.” 

“Oo! Where ve fairies are!” Gilbert 
cried. 

Wilfrid gave a superior laugh. “ He’s the 
baby, you know,” he explained to Kemp. 
“ He believes in fairies.” 

know vere are fairies,” said Gilbert, 
placidly. “Aren’t vere, Nony?” 

Nora evaded the (question. “Did you 
find any fairies in the barrow, Mr. Kemp?” 
she asked. 

“ I found what they’d left.” 

“Oo! Tell, tell!” (Gilbert cried, and 
Molly, “ Please tell ! ” Kemp consulted 
Nora’s eyes. 

“ We all like stories,” said Nora. 

So Kemp began to talk of what was in the 
long barrows and of the folk who built them. 
He told of a strange England, an Ii^ngland all 
forest and marsh, and he peo[)led it with 


little men and women whose weapons and 
tools were all of bronze, who had a thousand 
strange customs. 

Eager, round-eyed, the children listened, 
and Nora. But Wilfrid remained superior 
and ate. In the midst of her joy Molly was 
heard to murmur, “ Pigs ! ” 

Two women were coming briskly down the 
lawn. Kemp’s story was suddenly cut off, 
and he arose to be presented to “ my sister 
Mabel — Miss Leigh.” He had no more 
than time to observe that Miss Leigh was 
royally handsome before she was presenting 
him to her companion, Mrs. Alcester, a 
woman of strenuous aspect. “I am sorry I 
was not at home when you called, Mr. 
Kemp,” said Miss Leigh. “ But this is not 
one of my days.” She turned to her family. 
“(Gilbert! I thought I told you not to wear 
those clothes in the afternoon. Go to the 
nursery at once, and stay there till bedtime,” 

“ I told you so,” said Wilfrid, with satis- 
faction. 

Gilbert — a very miserable little Gilbert — 
aro.se and slunk off. Molly sprang up, crying^ 
“ All right, Gil, I’ll come, too.” 
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* “You will do nothing of the kind,” said 
Miss Leigh. “ Stay where you are.” 

Molly plumped down with a grimace. 

“ It's my fault, really, Mabel,” said Nora. 
“ I let him.” 

“ I want to speak to you, Nora,” said 
Miss I^igh, severely, and led her sister 
away up the lawn. 

Kemp looked after her with grave eyes. 

“ Miss Leigh is a perfect mother to them 
all,” said Mrs. Alcester. 

“ Oh, really ! ” said Kemp. 

Miss Leigh came back alone. It was 
possibly her indications that she did not 
want him which made Kemp linger. He 
was |)unished. For Mrs. Alcester discovered 
that his homeward way was the same as hers, 
and walked with him. 

She found him on all topics extremely 
monosyllabic. She was not much troubled. 
She proceeded to give him a familiar history 
of all the inhabitants of Ilsley, with special 
references to the Leighs. Miss Leigh, she 
remarked, was the mother of the whole 
family. Kemp began to find that statement 
monotonous. “Miss Leigh is by nature a 
most motherly woman,” Mrs. Alcester con- 
tinued. “ A remarkable power over children. 
And her mother died when the little ones 
were quite babies.” 

“ Oh, I see why the mother died,” said 
Kern]), wearily. 

“Mr. Kemp !” Mrs. Alcester gasped. 

“To give her daughter an opportunity,” 
Kemp explained. 

They parted coldly. 

Thereafter Kemf) spent, as duty bade, 
many shining hours in opening the long 
barrows. He dined at the rectory, and dis- 
cus.sed his work with the rector till the moon 
was high. Miss Leigh treated the discussion 
with matronly contempt, and early suggested 
that Nora should go to bed. She conveyed 
to Kemp the impression that she considered 
archaeology indecent. 

But archteology did not occupy all his 
time. He has always had a comfortable 
way of sea.soning business w'ith pleasure, and 
finding that the Lode was a practicable river 
he wrote to Oxford for a Canadian canoe, 
and therein, with many cushions, he sjjent 
in lazy, happy meditation the ends of the 
afternoons. 

One glorious day, when a breeze tempered 
the sun’s glare and .set light and shadow' 
dancing on the water, Jerry Kemp brought 
his canoe slowly dowm the slow stream abreast 
of the rectory lawn. Nora sat in the shade 
reading, and looked up at the sound of the 


paddle and smiled. She was a delectable 
form in cool pale green. 

“ May I land ? ” said Kemp. 

“ Please.” 

Nora made room for his chair at her side. 
The large book she had been reading was put 
down on the grass. Kemp saw the familiar 
title, “ British Archaeology, Vol. I. : The 
Palaeolithic Age,” and his eyebrows lifted 
slightly, and he smiled at her. 

Nora’s cheeks darkened. “ I don’t know 
anything about it at all,” she confessed, “ but 
I think it’s awfully interesting. Father says 
this is the best book. But you’ve written 
some yourself, haven’t you ? ” 

Kemp found the innocent compliment very 
agreeable. 'Phen, as he thought of his own 
severely learned monographs, he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Mine are very technical,” he said. 

Nora considered him with frank, serious 
eyes. “ You know- when you were talking 
to the children, when you were talking to 
father, you made me ashamed of how mu(‘h I 
don’t know. Fm awfully, awfully ignorant.” 

Kemp did not laugh. “And I’m ashamed 
of how much I don’t know— how little I’ve 
learnt with my chances. But you know' a 
whole world of things that I don’t. Where 
did you learn your way with the children ? ” 

Nora’s eyes smiled. “Aren’t they dear?” 
she .said, softly. “But you made them like 
you at onc e.” 

“You vouched for me,” said Kemp. He 
sat up, his elbows on his knees, his chin in 
his hands, and became very serious. “ It’s 
good to learn things, and I suppose you 
can’t learn anything true that isn’t useful, but 
better than all that is the heart that’s glad of 
life” — he looked up at Norah — “just glad of 
life.” 

'Phey were both silent for a while. Then 
Nora turned and looked into his eyes. “It 
is good, isn’t it?” she said. Kemp did not 
speak, and after a moment Nora looked 
aw'ay, but his eyes still dwelt on her. 

Miss Leigh’s royal voice was heard calling, 
“ Nora ! Nora ! ” 

Nora turned quickly to Kemp : “ Won’t 
you come in ? ” 

But Kemp started up. “No; I — I must 
go,” he said, in some confusion, fie felt 
that Miss Leigh would be utterly discordant. 

So Nora watched him re-embark, and 
picked up her “ British Archaeology ” and 
went in to her motherly sister. 

“ Pray, is Mr. Kemf) in the habit of calling 
on you, Nora ? ” said Mi.ss I.»eigh. 

“ No ; I asked him to come ashore to-day.” 
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“ Indeed ! ” Miss Leigh’s tone was now 
icy. She took Nora’s hook and sneered as 
she read the title. “‘British Arehajology.’ 
Really ! I suppose you thought he would 
be attracted if he found you reading this.” 

Nora cjuivered as if she had been struck, 
and her cheeks flamed hot. “ 1 didn’t,” she 
gasped ; “oh, I didn’t.” 

“ You have been most unmaidenly,” said 
Miss Leigh, 

“ Mabel ! ” It was a cry like a child’s in pain. 

“I have no more to say,” said Miss Leigh, 
and turned away. 

Nora hurried, trembling and biting her lip, 
to her own room. A moment before she 
had felt the dawn of the great joy of life. 
Motherly ingenuity could have dealt no 
crueller blow than this. “ Unmaidenly ” — 
to a man who loved her. The worst crime 
against womanhood. Nord^ ipas hot with 
shame and the teftrs would not come. 

Miss I/iigh took pride in ^jirranging people’s 
lives. ^ 


In the next few days Kemp was not seen 
at the rectory, but the rector visited his 
excavations more than once, and dined with 
him at his inn. With this rare treasure, 
an intellectual equal, ready at hand, the 
rector was .stimulated and became almost 
gay. In the lazy hours of the late afternoon 
Kemp paddled his canoe. More than once 
he had the delight of seeing Miss I^igh. 
She was sculling vigorously behind a large, 
handsome, ruddy man, with the virtuous 
Wilfrid steering. U'heir style made Kemp 
feel hot. 

He found the explanation of this boat-load 
on a bill at his inn, which displayed the 
programme of Ilsley Regatta. “ Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s Double Sculls ” was one of the 
races. While Kemp considered it gravely 
his conversational landlord sidled up. “I 
don’t kno\Y if as you’re a* rowing man, sir ? ” 
said the landlord. Kemp, Oxford Blue of 
two winning races, realized the limits of fame! 
and murmured something indefinite. ** Very 
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good little regatta we do ^ave, sir/^ said the 
landlord, complacently. This, now — this 
is the great regatta, as you might say, when 
the gentry ’ave their fun. The men’s club 
’ave their regatta later, and separate, which I 
do ’old is fitting.” He went on to talk of 
the races: how the Senior Fours would go to 
the Upton House Club — “which is one 
family as you might say, what with brothers- 
in-law ” — how Wepley — “ which is young 
gentlemen as do come there for week-ends ” 
— might hope for the Senior and Junior 
Pairs. “ ‘ Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Double 
Sculls,’ now, that’ll be for Miss Leigh and 
young Mr. Wallis. That’s a cert., as folks 
say, sir. They won’t ’ave no one in against 
’em, they won’t, not Miss Leigh.” He con- 
tinued conscientiously finding winners for all 
the host of events, limiting, dongola races, 
boy and girl sculling, which in the prodigal 
way of small regattas Ilsley provided. 

Then Kemp went upstairs and wrote a 
minutely technical letter tb an Oxford boat- 
builder. 

I'he next day his canoe was launched soon 
after lunch. He padclled up stream placidly 
— most often with only one hand. “Jerry, 
now,” said a friend once, “Jerry just wobbles 
a ('anoe round a corner - - but it does 
go round the corner,” and the description 
describes Kemp in other things. 

He landed on the rectory lawn without 
invitation. It was not Nora but Miss Leigh 
who sat, a picturesejue figure in the shade. 
With her was her large and handsome com- 
panion of the double-.sculler. 

Miss I-eigh, beholding Kemp, manifested 
surprise. Her greeting was hardly hospitable. 
Kemp said that he had called to see the 
rector. Miss Leigh explained that the rector 
was never in at that hour. Kemp said, 
blandly, that he would wait, and sitting down 
wore an air of great content. There was a 
prolonged pause. 

Miss Leigh (her manner was somewhat 
constrained) introduced him to her com- 
panion, Mr. Wallis. Kemp) had nothing to 
say and no desire to say it. The other 
gentleman seemed to be in the .same con- 
dition. There was another pause. 

Miss Leigh ~ she has always hated silence 
— she was probably feeling desperate — broke 
violently into speech. “ You never use any- 
thing but that canoe, Mr. Kemp. Don’t you 
scull at all ? ” 

“ I feel more at home in a canoe.” 

“You should learn loscii11,”said Miss Leigh. 

Kem[) looked with la/.y eyes at Wallis. 
“ Rowing man ? ” he inquired. 


“Mr. Wallis rowed for his college at Cam- 
bridge,” said Miss Leigh, with dignity, and 
Wallis looked foolish. 

“ Really ? ” said Kemp. “ Would you 
coach me, Wallis ? ” 

“Spare you half an hour now and then,” 
Wallis grunted. 

Kemp settled himself more comfortably in 
his chair. “Ah, well, I don’t think I’ll 
trouble you,” he remarked. 

Miss Leigh gave him a look of cold dis- 
pleasure and arose. “We must go,” she 
announced, with emp)hasis, and called, 
“ Wilfrid ! ” 

Wilfrid appeared so swiftly that Kemp 
susp)ected him of eavesdropp)ing. The three 
went off to the boat-house and embarked in 
the double-sculler. Kemp smiled at a bull 
finch. 

The bullfinch and he were quite happy 
together till the app)roach of Nora and the 
rector made one fly away and the other sit 
up. Nora’s greeting was very shy. 'The 
rector began to talk archmology. After 
much of that Kemp led the conversation 
gently towards the regatta. “I suppose Miss 
Nora is going in for the Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Double Sculls?” he asked, innocently. 

“No, indeed 1 ” .said Nora. 

“Nora is very much of a stay-at-home,” 
said the rector. “ Very fiiiiet. Too tpuet, I 
think, sometimes.” He shook his while 
head at her. 

Kemp turned to Nora. “ I’ve been hoping 
you’d go in with me,” he said, bluntly. 

“ (.'apital ! ” the re<'tor cried. “ Caj)ilal ! 
No doubt you rowed at Oxford, Mr. Kemp ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” said Kemp), over his shoulder. 
He was waiting to sec Nora's eyes. 

They were lifted at last. “ I will, if you 
would like,” said Nora. For a moment 
Kemp and she were alone in the world. 

But the rector, good man, did not under- 
stand. He broke in again: “(!ap)ital! 
("apital ! I am sure it would be good for 
you, Nora. And Mabel will be glad to have 
a race.” Kemp again beheld the bullfinch. 
It appeared to wink. “ Mabel was afraid no 
one would venture to go in against her,” the 
rector explained. 

“ Ah, really ? ” said the innocent Kemp. 
“ Well, I’ve a sort of a boat coming. Miss 
Nora. I’ll p)addle it round at six to-morrow, 
if you could come then.” That engage- 
ment was made. Kemp departed exultant. 

But he had not to deal *with Miss Leigh. 
Nora met her motherly sister in the drawing- 
room before dinner. “ Mabel, I’m going in 
for the double sculls with Mr. Kemp.” 



DOUBLE 

Indeed ! Miss Leigh seemed to expand. 
“I suppose you are not serious, Nora?” 
But obviously Nora was. “None of the 
county people know anything of Mr. Kemp. 
He is a mere casual acquaintance of ours. 
You must see how unbecoming it would be.” 

“ Father says it would be good for me to 
go in.” 

“ Father does not understand these things. 

I am surprised at you, Nora. I told you 
that your l)ehavi()ur to Mr. Kemp was most 
un maidenly.” Miss Leigh, with a curious 
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light in her fine eyes, waited to see how 
that hurt. 

But now Nora was sure of herself. 
“ I don’t think it is,” she said, quietly. 

Miss Leigh’s lips parted. This was revolt. 
“You will allow me to know best,” she 
snapped. Nora shook her head. “ The man 
is a mere nobody who has forced himself 
upon U.S, and you propose to show yourself 
in outrageous familiarity with him. I)o you 
want to have everyone talking of your 
conduct ? ” ('ried JVliss Leigh. 
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'*^you see/’ said Nora, quietly, *‘what I am 
to Mr. Kemp doesn’t matter to anyone else.” 

Miss Leigh grew crimson. This dreadful 
theory struck at the root of parochial 
righteousness. “If }ou have no sense of 
propriety,” she declared, “ I must have for 
you. I insist on your not rowing with Mr. 
Kemp.” ^ 

“It’s no use, Mabel ; I’ve promised,” said 
Nora. 

Miss Leigh turned upon her sister an angry 
back. Soon the rector arrived ; but still, and 
all through dinner and after, Miss Leigh 
nursed; wrath and spoke to Nora only 
in shoi^; tjecessary phrases. She attempted 
no more argument. But when the rector 
went to his study she followed him. Pie was 
always easier to manage alone. 

So the rector had hardly found his place in 
Herodotus before Miss Leigh swept in upon 
him. He sighed, and reluctantly laid Hero- 
dotus down. “ P'ather, I want you to forbid 
Nora rowing in this double-sculling race,” 
said Miss Leigh, with great energy. 

The rector was surprised. “ Why, my 
dear, you have no competitors,” he remon- 
strate^ gently. ** I thought you would be 
glad of Someone to row against.” 

“Why should I?” cried Miss Leigh. 

The rector remembered hearing someone 
say that few women could be sportsmen. 
“ What is jour objection to Nora’s rowing?” 
he asked. 

“ I object to her associating with this Mr. 
Kemp. He is a mere nobody, and ” 

“ He is a gentleman,” said the rector, 
shar[)ly. 

“None of the county people know him.” 

The rector sighed. “ None of them know 
anyone so interesting.” 

“It will set everyone talking of Nora and 
coupling her name with his.” 

The rector looked curiously at his 
daughter. “ I am sure Nora will despise 
what vulgar people say.” 

“ Well, I must say,” Miss Leigh cried, 
“ I strongly disapprove of her intimacy with 
Mr. Kemp, and I think my wishes ought to 
be respected.” 

“ It is possible you are wrong, my dear,” 
said the rector. 

Miss Leigh banged the door. 

So on the morrow Kemp found Nora 
waiting for him by the landing-stage. On 
that day and many others a white-clad crew 
went slipping along in a light double- sculler. 
Nora rowed bow behind Kemp, and the small 
Gilbert was coxswain. “Don’t try to work 
hard,” said Kemp ; “ try to work the right 


way.” From time to time he sent scraps 
of opportune criticism over his shoulder. 
“You’re lying much too far back at the 
finish. You must finish with me. Tut your 
sculls in square. You’re not dropping your 
hands at once.” And Nora, tremendously 
serious, strove with humble zeal to amend. 
It was very pleasant, this instruction -and 
trying to obey. 

Kemp taught her to get her sculls in clean 
and get them out clean, to come slowly for- 
ward and begin and finish with him. It 
sufficed. She would not hinder ; there was 
no need for her to help. The work of the 
boat he proposed to jirovide. 

One afternoon he found Nora waiting 
without Gilbert. “ Will you land ? ” she said, 
with her sedate little smile. “ I want to 
talk.” Kemp tied the boat uj) and stepped 
ashore and waited. “Under the trees,” .said 
Nora. So again they sat in the shade of 
the beeches. Nora turned a very grave face 
to him. “ Mr. Kemp - at the regatta — when 
we race — do you very much want to win?” 

Kemp smiled. “ Well, don’t you ? ” 

“You see,” said Nora, “you see, Mabel 
would be awfully hurt if she lost.” 

Kemp’s face hardened. “ So you’d like 
to lose instead ? ” 

“ Do you mind ? ” said Nora, timidly. 

Kemp drove his heel into the ground and 
looked at it. 'Fhen he flung back his head 
with a queer, half-angry, half-contemptuous 
laugh. “ A man’s a bit of a brute,” he said. 
“ I thought you’d like to beat her.” 

“ Indeed, I’m not like that,” cried Nora. 

Kemp laughed again. “ Oh, I see you’re 
not. VVell, shall we scratch ? ” 

Nora looked down at the turf. “ You 
know, if we did, Mabel would think we 
talked about going in just to tease her. 
("oil Id we- - could we row and she win ? 
She’d like that.” 

“ You don’t give her much of a character,” 
said Kemp, with a grin. 

“ Oh, indeed, I didn’t mean anything 
horrid,” cried Nora. “ But, you see, Mabel 
has always been used to winning.” 

“Very bad for her. All right, we’ll let 
’em win ; but I may make ’em row hard, 
mayn’t I ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” Nora laughed. She turned to 
Kemp and put an impulsive hand on his 
arm. “ It’s simply awfully good of you. I 
know a man always wants to win, doesn’t he ? ” 

Kemp looked into her eye.s. “ Yes. A 
man always wants to win,” he said, slowly. 

Nora’s hand fell. Nora turned away, 
blushing deeply. “We — we want Gilbert,” 
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she said unsteadily, and rose, calling “Gilbert ! 
Gilbert ! ” I'he small boy came. 

So for the Ladies' and Gentlemen's Double 
Sculls two crews entered, one of which was 
determined to win, the other determined to 
lose 1'he arrangement is recommended as 
likely to minimize disappointment. 

Ilsley Regatta introduces you to a wide, 
straight reach of river bordered with meadow 
and lawn. I'here is a motley array of craft 
laden with enthusiastic spectators. The more 
exalted are entertkined by Mrs. Alcester in 
her garden, where enthusiasm wilts like a 
rose in a hothouse. 

It fell to the Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Doul>le Sculls to be rowed in the hottest 
moments of the afternoon. 'I'he two crews 
paddled down to the start, turned, and sat 
sweltering. 'I he umpire’s lauiK'h let off a 
little steam; the umpire- a hard-bitten face 
under a shabby straw hat — leant forward and 
made the familiar remarks. 'I'lie word was 
given. The two boats were off. 

At once Miss Leigh and Wallis went 
ahead. Their jerky stroke, their lug at the 
l)eginning, got [.)ace on the boat quickly. 
Rut m a few seconds Kemp drew level, and 
feeling Nora hold out the stroke behind him, 
hearing the rattle of the row'locks as they 
locked up the finish together, knew that they 
might, if they chose, go clear away and win 
by thirty yaids. It was not permitted. He 
drove his boat half a length ahead — those 
others should at least be made to race for 
their lives — and then he began to slack off. 
“ Paddle i Only Paddle ! ” he grunted over 
his shoulder to Nora, and permitted himself 
to watch Miss Leigh and Wallis. They were 
red, they were panting, they laboured 
mightily, they looked exceedingly unhappy, 
but not one inch did they gain. Kemp became 
still more slack— -as slack as he cjjuld be with 
any pretence of racing. But Nora — he felt 
Nora row'ing with vigour. “ Paddle ! Paddle ! 
Paddle ! ” he muttered. Nora did not hear 
or did not heed. She drove each stroke hard 
through to the finish. They were close to 
the winning-post now. Miss Leigh was still 
a good half-length behind. A few seconds 
more and she w'ould be beaten. 

Kemp carefully feathered under water with 
his right scull. 

He heard the horrified gasp of Gilbert, the 
small coxswain, as the way of the boat was 
checked with a jerk and the bow swung off 
to the bank. Miss Leigh and Wallis swept 
by. Kemp recovered himself and put in 
half-a-dozen of the hardest strokes of his life. 

Miss Leigh won by a quarter of a length. 


The two boats drifted on side by side. 
Miss Leigh, scarlet and breathless, looked 
at her rivals viciously. “ Well rowed, Mr, 
Kemp ! ” said she, with sarcastic emphasis, 
and laughed. The virtuous Wilfrid, her cox- 
swain, also laughed, and others. “ I hope 
you’re satisfied now, Nora," said Mi.ss Leigh, 

Neither Nora nor ijiemp answered. Kernp 
said sharply to Nora, “ Ship your sculls. 
I’ll take you up to the rectory.’’ And then 
for a few minutes Nora might have seen some 
very pretty sculling. But her eyes were full 
of tears. 

When they came to the rectory lawn she 
landed and hurried in without a word. Kemp 
was left looking at Gilbert, the coxswain — an 
extremely serious little Gilbert. “Oh, was 
it my fault ? ’’ said Gilbert, in a small, 
frightened voice. 

“ Not a bit, old man." 

“ I did want to win, you know," said 
Gilbert, dolefully. 

“ It was all my fiiult you lost," said Kemp. 
“ I’m sorry, Gilbert." 

“Oh " Gilbert considered him gravely ™ 
“oh, I—" the brave little face brightened — 
“ I don’t mind really. Please don't care 
about it.” 

“ You’re a brick, Gilbert,” said Kemp. 

7'he small boy laughed happily and ran off. 

Kemp, sculling back alone, passed Miss 
Leigh and Wallis and Wilfrid. They were 
again amused at him. As he came up the 
regatta course betw^een two races a number 
of spectators also smiled. 7'here is little 
mercy in this world for the catchers of crabs. 

Two hours later Kemp came forth from 
his inn arrayed in other clothes. With a 
somewhat grim air of determination he 
tramped to the rectory. Nora was on the 
lawn with Gilbert and Molly. Nora started 
round at his step and he came close to her. 

They stared at each other. Neither he 
nor she had anything to say. 

Then Molly, a little woman of quick per- 
ceptions, cried : “ I’ll race you to the orchard, 
Gil ! " and the two children scampered away. 
Nora's cheeks were pink. 

“I’m awfully, awfully sorry!" she broke 
out, turning to Kemp with a quick, impulsive 
movement. “ It was simply horrid of Mabel.” 

“To jeer?" Kemp laughed. “Does it 
matter to you and me what anybody else 
says of us?” 

Nora looked down at .the ground and 
patted with a small foot at the daisies. “ I 
was horrid, too. I made it awfully hard for 
you. I ought to have been lazy and helped 
you lose." 
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“You didn^t — much,” Kemp smiled. 

Nora’s brow wrinkUid. “ I know. 1 didn’t 
tliink. I just went on rowing. It was my 
fault you had to catch that crab and look — 
and — and be ” 

“T>aughcdat. Oh, what does it matter?” 
cried Kemp. 

“ It does matter,” said Nora, very seriously. 
“You know when we were racing I forgot 
all about letting Mabel win, and just 
rowed as hard as I could ! It all seemed 
different then. I wanted awfully that we 
shouldn’t be beaten.” 

“I’m sorry, then ” 

“ Oh, you did just what I asked, and it 
was splendid of you. And I don’t care for 
myself one bit. I’m glad I didn’t beat 
Mabel. But — but — but I’m sorry I made 
you lose.” She looked into Kemp’s eyes. 

“ There’s a lot of losing races in life,” 
said Kemp, in a low voice. 

Nora’s eyes fell. “P’r’aps I’d make you 
lose again,” she murmured. 

“You’d always make it awfully hard to 
lose. But if 1 caught crabs again — not on 
purpose — if we did lose sometimes” — he 


took her hands, but her eyes w^ere hidden 
still. “ Nora ! ” 

She raised her eyes to his. Her lips 
curved in a smile. “ I’m not afraid,” said 
Nora. 

Through the silence came from the 
orchard gay child voices. 

Miss Leigh would wish you to know what 
she thought of it. 

Her father gave her the news. Miss Leigh 
stiffened in every line of her handsome form. 
“Indeed!” she said, disdainfully. “I sup- 
pose Mr. Kemp has heard that Nora has a 
little money.” 

The rector frowned. “ That is a charitable 
suspicion, Mabel. But Mr. Kemp is a 
wealthy man.” 

“ I was never told,” cried Miss Leigh, 
'flushing. 

The rector looked at her over his 
spectacles. “ Why should you be ? ” he 
inquired. 

“ Of course, Nora knew all along ! ” said 
Miss Leigh. 



By E. V. 

paper/^ said the old 
gentleman, “ has been care- 
fully planned to meet a long- 
^ given 

immense thought to the 
, J j niatter. Look for yourself.” 
He handed me a copy. 

“ but first,” he said, “ I ought, perhaps, to 
tell you how it originated. You must know 
that I am a doctor, and until recently, when I 
gave it up and entered upon the present 
scheme, I had a very extensive practice in a 
great Flat centre of London. Where there 
are flats, as you may have observed, there 
are babies ; for flats are largely the homes of 
tho.se delightful people, rarely seen apart, 
whom we refer to always as young couples.” 

The old gentleman's eyes glistened with 
goodwill to man as he said these words. 

“ I suppose,” he continued, “ I have had 
during the past ten years an average of three 
births a week, almost all in a square mile of 
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mansions, and many of them, a great pro- 
portion of them, first children.” 

lie glistened again. 

“Ah,” he went on, “it is the first children 
that count ! Women are sweet creatures ; 
but the difference between a mother’s 
interest in her first child and her second is 
almost indescribable.” 

He sighed. 

“And this,” he said, “brings me to my 
point. My point is that no matter what the 
ordinary person says, whether it is the father 
or the father-in-law, the mother or the 
mother-in-law, the nurse or the doctor, or 
anyone else, no matter who it is that speaks 
or what the superlatives that are employed, 
//le baby is not admired sufficiently to please 
the mother. There, sir, you have the kernel 
of the whole matter.” 

I agreed. 

“ In my large practice,” he continued, ** I 
naturally observed this difficulty — indeed, it 
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was forced upon me daily, for with all my 
endeavours I also have constantly fallen short 
of what is expected of me ; and when the 
other day I retired, I determined to spend 
my leisure in doing what I could to make 


He pointed to the paper in my hand, 
which as yet I had had no opportunity to 
open. 

“ Now, sir,” he said, you know the per- 
sistent fascination of print. You know that 



“ ‘ G\VKNI>()I.1NK FKANCI S WILKINSON,' WHO HAS JUST BEKN FUHLISIIKD BY MRS. WILKINSON, OF 23 , MILTON MANSIONS, 
ItKUFOKO PARK, IS ONE OF THE MOST PERFECT WORKS WE EVER REMEMBER '1 0 HAVE SEEN." 

those poor, famished young mothers happier, in spite of all the myriad newspapers, daily 
I would, I said, invent some method of and weekly, that now assail our peace ; in 
praising their babies adequately, or, if not spite, too, of the fact. that most of us are 
adequately™ for that, of course, is impossible more or less intimately acquainted with some- 
— -ipore acceptably,” one who writes — so familiar with him, indeed, 
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as to be contemptuous ; none the less, no 
sooner does a thing, however trite, get into 
print than we approach it with a certain feel- 
ing of reverence. Our national scepticism 
disappears. We worship.” 

I agreed. 

“ Very well. If, I said to myself, these 
poor young mothers are really to be made 
happy by the praise of their babies, those 
praises must be in print. They must be 


pleasant impression of something a little more 
positive is not lacking. The work is uniformly so 
healthy that a long life may confidently be hoped for 
it. Kngiand cannot have too much of this kind of 
boon. 

There,” said the doctor, “ that is the sort 
of thing. Here is another, under the 
heading : — 

“THE LATEST BOVS.” 

From a young publishing firm named Lovebird, 



“a NFIW WOKK IN TWO VOLUMES, ENTITLEO ‘ THE l.OVEHIKO TWINS.'” 


made public, distributed throughout the 
world. And that paper in your hand, the 
Ba files' RevietVy was the result.” 

He took the paper again and opened it. 

“ I have chosen,” he said, as a model 
the Athenceum^ and by what I hope is a 
pardonable fancy I have likened the birth of 
a new child to the publication of a new book. 
Listen ! ” And he read as follows in a rich, 
sympathetic voice : — 

NEW GIRLS. 

“ Gwendoline Frances Wilkinson,” who has ju.sl 
been published by Mrs. Wilkinson, of 23, Milton 
Mansions, Bedford Park, is one of the most 
perfect works we ever remember to have seen. 
The style is simple but wholly effective, the utmost 
finish being given even to trifles. The keynote of 
the work is sweetness and placidity, although a 


whose offices are at 14, Devonshire Mansions, 
(iolder’s Green, comes a new work in two volumes, 
entitled “ The I^ovebird Twins.” Both volumes are 
of a delicate pink with very soft edges, and both are 
extraordinarily interesting. Indeed, we find it im- 
possible to express any preference, so alike are they 
in incident and charm. Perhaps Vol. II. is a little 
more vigorous than Vol. I. ; but then, on the other 
hand, \'ol. I. is more reposeful than Vol. II. By a 
pleasant fancy a different name has been given to 
each, Vol. 1 . being known as “Cyril” and Vol, 11 . 
as “ Aubrey.” What could be prettier? 

“ I go in for variety, too. Here is another 
extract under the heading ; — 

“NEW PICTURES.” 

We have just been favoured with the rare privilege 
of a private view of a perfect picture entitled, “ George 
Robert Brownson,” the work of one who promises to 
be a gifted artist in this Mrs. Brownson, of 41, 
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Rembrandt Buildings, Battersea Bark. As a 
first work her “George Robert Brownson ” is 
admirable. Indeed, we can detect no fault. The 
colouring is very deep and rich, and the mould- 
ing exquisite. The picture positively clamours 
for notice. 

** There,” said the proud editor. “ When 
I tell you that portraits also are given, you 
will agree with me that mothers have little to 


imagination, my dear sir; think of what it 
must mean to Mrs. Lovebird to see it. 
I venture to say that there will be no happier 
woman in England to-morrow, which is the 
day of publication, except perhaps Mrs. 
Brownson and Mrs. Wilkinson. 'l*he hus- 
bands, too. Of course, it is the fashion for 
husbands to say sarcastic things about their 



“the I'ICTURE rOSlTIVELY CLAMOURS FOR NOTICE.’ 


complain of. T'he portraits, I admit, a little babies and pretend to be bored by the whole 

impair the literary illusion ; but I have got business, but donT you believe it. If a well- 

over that difficulty by calling them frontis- read copy of this paper is not folded up 

pieces. Here, for example, are ‘The Lovebird in the pockets of Mr. Lovebird and Mr. 

Twins,’ both volumes.” Wilkinson and Mr. Brownson by Saturday 

He held up the paper, in which were the next I will give fifty pounds to the Foundling 

photographs of two portions of what Sir Hospital. And think of the copies they will 

Walter Scott called that species of dough send away. I tell you, sir, this little paper is 

which we call a fine baby. a gold-mine — a gold-mine of wealth and of 

“ You and me,” said the doctor, “ that happiness too.” 
picture may leave cold. But exercise your I shouldn't be surprised. 
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S HAVE just 
been working 
amongst my 
orchids, but 
have had to 
leaver the work somewhat 
abru])tly owing to an un- 
exjiected thunder-shower. 
It so happens that my 
orchids are not grown 
under glass ; in fact, it is 
(|uite ])robable that my 
orc'hid garden would 
astonish most of my 
readers if they saw it. A 
friend to whom I intro- 
duced this garden re- 
marked that it was what 
he should call “a lane.'’ 
Now that is just what my 
orc'hid garden is - a real 
good, old-fashioned, War- 
wickshire country lane. 
On either side of the 
rough and ('art - rutted 
roadway there is a broad 
si)read of green grass 
before the hedge- 



Fig. i.-— A spike of Uh' Spot ml Orchis - 
luiturul si/c. 


In the mass the little 
flowers make a show, but 
individually they are in- 
significant. Their insig- 
nificance, however, is 
only a matter of size ; 
striK'turally considered, 
each is as much an 
orchid as the choice 
odontoglossum.s, cattle- 
yas, or cypripediums of 
the rich cultivator. In 
illustratirm Fig, 2 this is 
clearly illustrated. Here 
is shown a magnified view 
of the topmost part of 
one of these sjiikes, with 
one flower fully opened 
and the lower flowers 
removed. So enlarged, 
its orchid form is readily 
recognised. 

My work amongst the 
plants to - day has not 
been (Uiltivation. I'he 
spotted orchid, or, to be 
strictly correct, orchis, 
needs no attention ; 


row is reached, and 
amongst that grass, 
the whole long length 
of the lane, through- 
out the year you can 
always find a choict! 
wild flora. 

The low-lying and 
broadest of these 
grassy expanses is 
generally a semi-sub- 
meiged area, and it is 
there that my spotted 
orchids grow, for they 
love moist quarters. 
There they throw up 
their tall spikes of 
pale lilac blossoms all 
spotted with dee})er 
purple. In the first 
illustration one of 
these spikes of bloom 
is shown natural size. 



it thrives best when 
left to its own re- 
sources. It has, by 
slow adaptation of its 
form and structure to 
the re(]uirements of 
its environment, at- 
tained a marvellous 
degree of perfection. 
Indeed, when con- 
sidering the curious 
details of its remark- 
able organization one 
is inclined to wonder 
if there can be found 
anything more extra- 
ordinary in the whole 
of the plant world. 
Perhaps there is no- 
thing more extra- 
ordinary, unless it is 
still other species of 
orchids ; but as each 
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species possesses its own novel characteristics, 
together with the general family traits, the 
spotted orchis is as wonderful as any. My 
work to-day has been an investigation into 
the mysteries of its existence, and 1 now 
invite my readers to share my observations. 

TL'here are the roi'Jts of this curious plant. 
'I'hey are well worth a little study, but it will 
need some considerable care to get them 
clear of the soil in anything like a perfect 
condition. 'I'ime after time the stems will 
break off low down in the ground without 
revealing any signs ot the pair of tubers. 
Illustration Fig. 3 how’ever, explain 

matters. Above 
the llattoned and 
divided tul>ers are 
s 0 m e strong, 
vermiform roots 
which direct their 
growth towards the 
earth’s centre, and 
consequently exert 
a downward pull 
at the base of the 
stem. A result is 
that each year the 
tubers gel deeper 
into the earth ; 
therefore, the older 
the plant the 
greater will be the 
difficulty of remov- 
ing it uninjured. 

The tubers spread 
out somewhat 
laterally, and are 
divided into finger- 
like segrnent.s. 

Now this arrange- 
ment places the 
orchids amongst 
the most up-to-date 
of plants, so to speak, as regards their roots. 
These .slender roots penetrate the soil deeply 
and thus sink the tubers into the earth well 
below the frost level, and so their rich food- 
stores are protected from cold and above- 
ground enemies. Also, the stem above the 
tubers is weak, and is readily broken at that 
part, so that a pull from above only results 
in breaking off the upper part of the plant, 
a loss w'hich the roots and rich tubers will 
remedy in due course of time. 

The tubers themselves are of peculiar 
interest. As is common with thrifty and 
advanced plants that suddenly make a bold 
show of bloom, the flowering spike of this 
wild orchis is produced at the expense of 
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a previous season’s growth. A further 
glance at illustration Fig. 3 will show that 
both the tubers of the same plant appear 
to be about the same size ; and this arises 
from the fact that both plants were gathered 
midway in the growing season. Larly in 
the year we should have found one large 
tuber, and possibly the decayed and shrunken 
remains of another ; and again, as winter 
approaches, should find a similar contrast. 
'Fhe large tuber left before winter is that 
which is to supply the material for the growth 
of the following spring and summer. 
the leaves assimilate further material, and 
from this a new 
tuber is formed as 
a store-hou.se for 
the next season's 
growth ; midway in 
the season wc find 
a pair of tubers of 
almost equal size, 
but thev differ in 
that while one i.s 
half exhausted the 
other is but half 
formed. 

This arrange- 
ment of two tubers, 
one for present 
and the other for 
future use, is pecu- 
liar to the orchids, 
and the signifi- 
cance of this device 
has not to my 
knowledge been 
observed. Now, 
my examination of 
the roots of a num- 
ber of these plants 
to-day suggests that 
the spotted orchis 
has adopted by this double organization of its 
root functions a most practical and ingenious 
tactic. Look again at the photograph Fig. 3, 
and note that each tuber takes opposite 
directions, (ilance at the example on the 
left of the photograph, and observe the pale 
coloured conical bud that appears at^ the 
apex of the tuber against the stem. From 
that bud will come the main stem of next 
season’s growth. Now it is obvious that, if 
the newly-formed tuber directs its course in 
the opposite direction to the old one, when 
the litter perishes, together with the stem, the 
new tuber is left alone on new ground. Then, 
in due course, when growth commences, 
the new stem slowly uprights itself^ and froiD 



Fip. The curious tubcis vbi« h inuve the plant on lo new 
;;round each year. 
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the top of the tuber new slender roots are 
formed which eventually fix the tuber in 
its position. Thus, each season the orchis 
exploits new ground, and the stem, therefore, 
commences to grow under the most favour- 
able conditions ; indeed, the plant has in 
this manner accomplished by its owm device 
what is equivalent to a ‘‘ rotation of crops,” 
the importance of which the farmer w’ell 
knows. 

I'his well-arranged root-scheme, then, not 
only provides the 
plant with water 
and mineral sub- 
stances, but also 
serves to protect 
it from frost and 
animal attacks ; 
supplies it with a 
storehouse of food 
material for early 
growth the follow- 
ing season, and 
withal moves the 
plant each year 
into new (juarters. 

With purposes so 
perfectly arranged 
for at the founda- 
tion, we might 
naturally , antici- 
pate other complex 
structures as the 
outcome of such 
adaptations ; and 
we are not dis- 
appointed. 

When the spring 
sunlight begins to 
make its power 
felt, the shoot at 
the summit of the 
tuber makes its 
way through the 
soil and quickly 
unfolds its quaint, 
lance - shaped 
leaves. Many are 
the half - hours in 
which I have puzzled over those leaves. Strik- 
ing and mysterious are they in the extreme, 
rhey are smooth, glossy, deep olive green, 
and spotted with stripes and dots of a dark 
brown pigment ; and it is these curious, 
brown markings that make them so mysterious, 
rheir function has always been an insoluble 
problem ; undoubtedly these conspicuous 
spots have a definite purpose in the economy 
of this complex and advanced f)lant struc- 
y V*. 


ture, but I am not aware that any naturalist 
or botanist has ever advanced a suggestion 
as to their use and meaning. 

Time after time, when looking on those 
weird spots and trying to decipher their 
hidden meaning, it has seemed to me that 
they possessed an appearance with which I 
was familiar, but the explanation 1 was seek- 
ing persistently evaded me. To-day I think 
1 have caught a glimpse of their true signifi- 
cance. My suggestion may by some be 
thought absurd ; 
however that may 
be, the function of 
these spots remains 
to be explained, 
and I have just 
been forcibly im- 
pressed by what 
I have seen. 

By the side of 
my moist plot 
where the orchids 
grow thickest there 
lies a wood, and I 
had just reached 
the edge of it, in 
my search for 
choice s{)ecimens 
of the plant, when 
I observed part of 
what was appa- 
rently a particularly 
attrac tive leaf rest- 
ing against the 
fresh green of the 
surrounding grass. 
I stretched out my 
hand to remove 
some of the grass 
that was covering 
this fresh-looking 
plant, when in- 
stantly the leaf dis- 
appeared from 
view, and a 
moment later an 
adder— a rare rep- 
tile in this district 
— scuttled away into the hedge bottom and 
disappeared in the wood. That rapid glimpse 
of the startled reptile awakened my memory, 
and I was suddenly enabled to explain what, 
in my mind, the curious spotted leaves of 
the wild orchis resembled. , 

The exposed part of the olive body of that 
viper, striped and spotted with dark markings, 
as it appeared amongst the grass, was almost 
identical with the appearance of some of the 
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Fig. 4. —A young plant, showing the airaiigcinent of ils leaves. 
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leaves of the orchis when similarly placed ; 
indeed, the very curves that the leaves 
assumed as they poked amongst the blades 
of grass presented an astonishing resemblance. 
Look at the photograph of the young plant 
in Fig 4 and carefully note how the leaves 
are arranged to spread out in different direc- 
tions, and also how each leaf bends over at 
the end and exposes its upper and spotted 
surface. 

After noting these things, go a step farther 
and look at one of these orchis plants from 
above as it grows amongst the thick grass. 
You will then get only partial glimpses of its 
leaves, especially of those parts where the 
spots are most conspicuous, and especially is 
this so before the flowers appear. Remem- 
ber, too, that this is how grazing animals 
would view the plant. Now, grazing animals 
doubtless possess a much better acquaint- 
ance with snakes and similar reptiles, and 
also with amphibians, such as frogs, toads, 
and newts, than man does. In the course 
of their daily feeding amongst the herbage 
no doubt they frequently meet with them, 
and especially in those districts where these 
creatures are abundant. It follow.s, there- 
fore, that they naturally avoid them. My 
reader will now, of course, see my point ; if 
the leaves of the wild orchis present a super- 
ficial resemblance to such animals they wu’ll 
also be avoided. 

Seeing that without its leaves the orchis 
could produce neither tubers nor flowers, it 
is obvious that, in the dangerous situations 
in which it grows, the leaves need the 
greatest possible protection. The method 
of protection adopted is a most novel one, 
but, nevertheless, one perfectly in keeping 
with the advanced characteristics and adapta- 
tions of this up-to-date plant. 

As I have endeavoured to show, both the 
roots and leaves of the spotted orchis exhibit 
highly advanced devices which doubtless 
prove of great value in the plant’s economy. 
It is in its floral structures, however, that the 
complex specialization of this weed of the 
country-.side culminates. The flowers of 
orchids show such marvellous adaptation for 
ensuring insect fertilization that the slighte. 5 t 
acquaintance with their wondrous details is 
sufficient to re\eal what is almost the equiva- 
lent of human design. Darwin, in referring to 
the flowers of one of the species belonging to 
the same genus, says : “As in no other plant, 
or indeed in hardly any animal, can adapta- 
1 ions of one part to another, and of the whole 
to other organisms widely remote in the scale 
of Nature, be named more perfect than those 


presented by this orchis.” The science of 
homology has shown that the complex 
organization of floral structure found in an 
orchid is but a modification of some more 
simple type of flower, such as a lily. A lily 
consists of five alternating whorls of floral 
organs, composed of three petal-like sepals, 
three petals, six stamens in two whorls of 
three each, and, in the centre, a pistil, or 
ovary, of three cells, or divisions ; however, 
if the general reader should endeavour to 
trace these parts in an orchid flower his 
task would now be a difficult one, for 
instead of the flower being composed of 
fifteen parts, as in the lily, only seven now 
remain. Three sepals and two petals still 
exist as such ; the stamens have disappeared 
entirely, excepting the pollen-producing part 
of one of them. The lost stamens are 
combined with the pistil or ovary, and with 
the remaining petal, to form the structures 
known as the column and the labellum 
respectively. Such modifications of the 
original parts of a flower are, of course, 
not unusual ; a familiar instance of such 
changes is that of the doubling of a flower, 
where the numerous stamens of a poppy or 
an anemone become petals, and so produce 
the so-called “ doubled ” flower. But why 
has the orchid disposed of five out of six ol 
its original stamens that produce the valuable 
fertilizing pollen ? Surely a progressive plant 
such us the spotted orchis cannot afford to 
dispense with its reproductive [)arts ! The 
fact is, the orchis conducts its floral diplomacy 
with such skilful adjustment that it can do 
as much, or even more, with its one par- 
tially-remaining stamen as its remote, lily- 
type ancestors were able to do with their six. 

The spotted orchis caters more particu- 
larly for the visits of bees and several species 
of flies. How perfectly it caters 1 now will 
ask my reader to observe. Upon looking 
clo.sely at I'ig. 2 , it will be seen that the 
lower half of the flower is composed of a 
large petal (which originally was probably 
a petal and two stamens). This petal is 
drawn back .so as to form a spur-like nectary, 
and, in a general way, the whole is called the 
lower lip, or labellum. On the surface of 
this lip, it will be noticed, appear some deep 
purple spots all of which converge into the 
hollow of the nectary. As it stands the lip 
is a landing-stage for the bee or fly, and to 
prevent any waste of time or misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the visiting insect the 
purple - coloured spots immediately con- 
duct it to the nectary; it therefore has 
no excuse for blundering by searching 
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underneath the flower, or elsewhere. So at 
once on its arrival it plunges its head and 
proboscis into the nectary. Once again 
observing Fig. 2, within the two up[)er hood- 



fi'.;. 5. --'I'lif Ijiisth- rrprcs^.'Mts th«‘ tongue of the hcc or 
hultcMlly al)(>ut to he itiscrtcrl into the tube of the nectary. 


like petals will he seen a dark-looking objed 
with a round pale-coloured base, that f)rojects 
a shoit distance into the mouth of the tube 
of the nectary. This object is the remaining 
stamen that produces the fertilizing pollen, 
and around its pale-coloured base are the 
stigmas to receive the pollen but the pollen 
of another flower. 

I'he visiting bee or fly, then, lands upon 
the stage or lip of the flower, and inserts its 
proboscis to search the nectary. In reaching 
to tlie def>ths of the tube its head, eyes, or 
some part of its proboscis invariably comes 
in contact with the pale-coloured disk of the 
stamen that projects into the tube of the 
nectary. This disk is viscid, and immedi- 
ately the insect touches it the disk adheres 
to the part in contact with it, and at the same 
time the little sac that encloses the pollen 
bursts open. The insect, having cjuenched 
its thirst, withdraws its proboscis and away 
it flies ; but not as it came, for on its fore- 
head, or on .some part of its proboscis, it 
now has two tiny but beautifully - formed 
clubs which it withdrew, together with the 
viscid disk, from the stamen sac or pouch. 
These two little clubs stand upright upon the 


head or some other part of the anatomy of 
the insect, when first withdrawn from their 
cover, but, as it flies, in about half a minute, 
they fall forward, towards the apex of its 
proboscis. I have endeavoured to illustrate 
this proceeding artificially in Figs. 5 and 6, 
since a lively fly or bee scarcely lends itself 
to the camera for showing the details I am 
describing. In Fig. 5 appears an enlarged 
view of some of the flowers (their natural 
size is shown in Fig. 2), together with a 
delicate bristle supposed to represent the 
tongue or proboscis of the bee. In Fig. 6 
the bristle has been pushed into the 
tube of the nectary and then withdrawn. 
Observe the two minute clubs now attached 
to the bristle. Owing to the delay of 
arranging for photographing, the clubs have 
had sufficient time to fall from their vertical 
position and are now pointing towards the 
end of the bristle, just as they would on the 
proboscis of the insect. 

I have previously remarked that the 
stigmas which receive the pollen were below 
the sticky disk of the stamen, so that if this 
bristle were directed into the same flower 
again the ends of the clubs would now come 



Fig. 6. -The bristle l>eing withdrawn from the nectary lube 
—observe tlie two tiny clubs now upon the bristle. 


into direct contact with the stigmatic surfaces, 
and that flower would then be self-fertilized, 
for each of those clubs is a mass of pollen 
grains held together in little groups by mean§ 
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of elastic or viscid threads. The insect, how- 
ever, does not visit the same flower twice in 
succession, but flies to another ; and as it 
travels the little pollen clubs adjust them- 
selves from vertical to horizontal positions, 
so that the next flower visited will receive 
the pollen. Such is the ingenious device by 
means of which the spotted orchis effects 
the cross-fertilization of its flowers. Condi- 
tionally that an insect visits the flower, it is 
scarcely possible for things to go wrong; the 
results of its one stamen are so sure that it 
is of more value than the six of its remote 
ancestors. 

In illustration Fig. 7 is shown a further 
magnified view of the little pollen masses. 
Each tiny flake of which they are seen to be 
built is com])osed of numerous grains, 
corresponding to 
the pollen dust so 
familiar in lilies 
and other flowers, 
held together by 
sticky threads. 

When the clubs 
touch the stigma 
some of these 
flakes adhere to it, 
for the viscid secre- 
tion of the stigma 
possesses a greater 
pull than that of 
the threads of the 
pollen masses. A 
pair of clubs may 
fertilize thestigmas 
of several flowers. 

Surely, then, this wild orchis that revels in 
my roadside plot has attained a most com- 
plex development. Each modification of its 
original structure that has .served its species 
in good stead throughout the ages of its 
evolution has been faithfully preserved until 
w^e find now this complex aggregate of their 
merits. The obvious adaptation of the floral 
structure and the ingenious method adopted 
for the removal of the pollen masses and for 
their safe and sure conveyance to a neigh- 
bouring flower are striking features indeed, 
but it is the minute details, the insignificant 
nothings, as it were, of the scheme that are 
perhaps most striking. For instance, several 
observers discovered that after all this com- 
plex arrangement of a landing-stage, honey 
guides, and a spur for the nectary, no nectar or 
honey was secreted by flowers of this genus ; 
a most contradictory state of affairs, for 
it was scarcely reasonable to assume that 
in.sects would |)ersistently vi.sit flowers where 


they received no payment in return. Darwin 
examined the flowers after sunshine, after 
rain, and at all hours and under various con- 
ditions, but no nectar could he find ; yet he 
observed that flies continually visited the 
flowers and inserted their probosces for 
considerable periods of time. Later he dis- 
covered within the nectary tube a delicate 
lining membrane that could be penetrated 
very easily, and that when it was punctured 
copious juices were forthcoming. Now, this 
arrangement occupies the insect much longer 
than if it had simply to insert its probo.scis 
and suck up the free nectar, and Darwin 
suggests that this delay serves to insure that 
the viscid pollen disk is securely attached 
before the insect leaves the flower. So we 
might investigate a hundred other little points 
of striking interest, 
such as that of the 
changing of the 
position of the 
pollen masses, or 
that the viscid 
base of the stamen 
remains sticky 
while in the flower, 
but dries immedi- 
ately on its re- 
moval, attaching 
itself to the insect 
in such a manner 
that it cannot be 
removed until it 
has visited many 
flowers. It is im- 
possible to shake 
the pollen masses from a bristle or similar 
foreign body after they are once attached ; 
the insect, therefore, has no alternative but 
to work them off in the course of its travels. 
Finally, I may mention that the ovary or 
seed-vc.ssel of each flower is twisted. Why 
the necessity of that curious feature ? It so 
happens that the large petal used as a land- 
ing-stage was, in the primary arrangement of 
the flower, the upper petal ; as, however, it 
could not in that position serve any userid 
purpose, by twisting round the seed-pod and 
bringing it to the lower level it provided an 
excellent landing - stage for insects ; so it 
came to hold its present position. 

Perhaps I have said enough to make the 
thoughtful reader reflect that plants are not 
quite the insentient organisms that we some- 
times con.sider them to be. There is purpo.se 
in even the minutest detail of their complex 
structures; their intelligence may be un- 
consciou.s, but it is none the less real. 



Fig. 7. — A magnified view of the }X»llen < lubs. 




[The following story is composed on an entirely new and original plan. It is made up of extracts 
selected from the works of some fifty well-known novelists, nothing being changed except the names of the 
characters. To make a cemsistent and natural story under these conditions requires wide reading and very 
considerable ingenuity. It forms, in fact, a sort of puzzle of a very amusing and instructive kind. If any of 
our readers would like to try their hands at composing a story on this principle, taking the present example as 
a model with regard to form and length, and will send us the result, we shall 1)C pleased to publish the one 
which we consider the best of them at our usual rate of payment, presuming, of course, that we receive 
a story of sufficient merit to justify publication. Not nu>rc than two extracts from the works of the 
same writer should appear. 

TIjc beginning of each extract starts opposite the title of the w'ork from which it is taken, printed 
in most cases at the head of the portrait of the writer.] 


CHAPTER I. 

RISC I El. A MIL- Too I 

Vh^RTON was bate toJMend^ | 
beautiful and 
good ; Archibald 
Peythroppe nnd 
she were acknowledged 
lovers, but marriage was not 
spf)ken of as a near event ; 
and latterly old Milverton buAuns kuadk. j 
had seemed cool whenever 
his daughter mentioned the young man's 
name. Hildebrand Peythroppe, Archibald’s 
brother, was in love with his brother’s sweet- 
heart, but though he trembled with pleasure 
when she was near him he never looked at 
her except by stealth. He knew he had no 
business to love her. 




The more his heart felt | 
that It was painful, the more ■ 
his rea.son told him that it I 



was necessary he should 
part from Pri.scilla Milverton. 
To his union with her there 
was an obstacle which his 
prudence told him ought to 
he insurmountable. Yet he 



Maria 

Kdukw'orth. 


felt that during the few days 


he had been with her, the few hours he had been 
near her, he had, with his utmost power over 
himself, scarcely been master of his passion 
or capable of concealing it from its object. 

His mind turned towards the army. He 
thought that abroad and in active life he 
should lose all the painful recollections, and 
drive from his heart all the resentments, 
which could now be only a source of unavail- 
ing regret. 

Before leaving he would 
see her and explain, and 
chance threw an oppor- 
tunity in his way. 

Mrs. 1 

Devon’s | 

opening i 

ball was 
due, and 
society was 
as much excited about' it as 
a family of children before j 

Christmas. All who were | 

invited were going, unle.ss 
they happened to be in mourning. 

Mrs. Devon’s mansions w.ere thrown open 
early in the evening, but few would come 
before midnight. 
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‘Vanity Fair." 



W. M. Tiiackfkay. 


‘ The House of 
Mirth.” 



FH Whakton. 


That evening, when Pris- 
cilla came tripping into the 
drawing-room in a white 
muslin frock prepared for 
conquest, a tall gentleman, 
set off in the military 
frogged coat and cocked 
hat of those times, advanced 
to meet her. 

This was no other than 
Captain Hildebrand Peythroppe, of His 
Majesty’s Regiment of Foot. 

Hildebrand had given her 
his arm without sf)eaking. 

She took it in silence, and 
they moved away, not toward 
the supper-room, but against 
the tide which was setting 
thither. The faces about her 
flowed by like the stre^aming 
images of sleep : she hardly 
noticed where Hildebrand 
was leading her, till they passed through a glass 
doorway at the end of a long suite of rcK)ms 
and stood suddenly in the fragrant hush of a 
garden. Ciravel grated beneath their feet, and 
about them was the transparent dimness of 
a midsummer night. Hanging lights made 
emerald caverns in the depths of foliage, and 
whitened the spray of a fountain falling among 
lilies, 'rhe magic place was deserted : there 
was no sound but the plash of the water on 
the lily-pads, and a distant drift of music that 
might have been blown across a sleejjing lake, 

'I'hen, all at onc’e, the 
fierce hold which he had 
been keeping on himself 
seemed to crumble into 
bits. 

1 can bear this no 
longer ! ” he cried, facing 
her. “ I tell you I can 
bear this no longer ! I am* 
going to India because I 
cannot stop here in l^ngland. If 1 stop I 
shall go mad. I tell you I have lived such 
a month as you could not even imagine, as 
you could not think of even in an evil 
dream. Pm going to India because I want 
to be as far from everything as possible. 

“ Oh, I knew you would 
be angry,” he continued, as 
he looked into her hice. “ I 
know I am mad ; I know 
what I say must seem to 
you preposterous. But I 
cannot help it. For a month 
I have been fighting against 
it. I have told myself that 


I “ Night — and the 
Curtains Drawn." 



Jt;sTi;s Mii.rs 
Fokman. 



L J os kfh Hockino . 


I am a fool — a madman ; but I cannot 
destroy the feeling. I know^ that you resent 
my making this confession. Forgive me. 
Miss Milverton.” 

The girl answered never a word. The 
blood had mantled to her face and her lips 
were tremulous. There was something over- 
mastering in his presence. She admired him 
— cared for him more than for Archibald. 
He was more of a man in every way. 

When do you go ? ” she 
asked him abruptly. 

“ Not for about a month.” 

He mentioned the causes 
of delay. Her smile was 
linked with a sigh. He 
came nearer to her. 

“ You should never be 
lonely, if I could help it,” 
he said, in a low voire. 

He felt within him a sudden snapping of 
restraints. Why — why refuse what was so 
clearly w'ithin his grasp? Love has many 
manners -many entranc'es-- and many exits. 

He was .silent a moment, but his face 
spoke for him. 

“ Honv charming you art' in that dress 
in that light ! I shall always see you as you 
are to-night.” 

A silence. FLxeitement mounted in theii 
veins. Suddenly he stooped and kissed her 
hands. 'I'hey looked into eac h other’s eyes. 

F’or a time they were 
oblivious to everything save 
their own happiness. Had 
they been some village la 1 
and lass wandering in 
country lane, their love 
making could not have been 
more .simple, tht*y 'ould n(;l 
have cared less for the eyt‘s | HiKKiNc,. 

of the world. She was only 
a girl of twenty and he a few years older. 
They forgot to be convtmtional as they 
whi.spercd to each other the words that trans- 
formed the cold, dark night into a June 
morning. Realities came back to ihcjn 
presently, however. 

Excepting always falling | ,h, ivfd. „f 

off a horse, there is nothing i Hw Vomh. " | 

more fatally easy than 
marriage before a registrar. 

The ceremony costs less 
than fifty shilling.s, and is 
remarkably like walking into 
a pawn-shop. After the 
declaration of residence has ! Kn uNti. 
been put in, four minutes 
will cover the rest of the proceedings, fees, 



Rohe. ” 



“ Rady Rose’s 
Daughter.' 



Mrs. Hi'mphkv 
Wako. 
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attestation, and all. Then the registrar slides 
the blotting-pad over the names and says, 
grimly, with his pen between his teeth, “ Now 
you're man and wife,” and the couple walk 
out in the street feeling as if something were 
horribly illegal somewhere. 

But that ceremony holds, and can drag a 
man to his undoing just as thoroughly as 
“ long as ye both shall live ” curse from the 
altarrails, with the bridesmaids giggling 
behind and “ The Voice that Breathed O’er 
JCden” lifting the roof off. 

Hildebrand had received an appA'ntment 
in India which carried a magnificent salary 
from the home point of view. The marriage 
was to be kept secret for a year. After one 
short month came Gravesend, and Hilde- 
brand steaming out to his new life. 

CHAPTER 11. 

Archihald Pkvtfikopiu:, . , 

having made up his mind " 
to marry Miss Milverton, 
showed a power of adapting 
means to ends. He had 
thought that the affair would 
be concludc'd more quickly, 
and to his own surprise he 
had repeatedly promised t ; 

himself in a morning that 
he would to-day give Priscilla the opportu- 
nity of accepting him, and had found in the 
evening that the necessary formality was still 
unaccomplished. I'his remarkable fact served 
to brighten his determination on another day. 
lie had never admitted to himself that 
Priscilla might refuse him. 

He was indeed perfectly 
well satisfied with his pro- 
spect of success ; for as to 
that entire and absolute 
})ossession of the heart of 
his mistress, which romantic 
lovers require, the very idea 
of it never entert*d his head. 

Her fortune and her per.son 
were the sole objects of his 
wishes, of which he made no doubt soon to 
obtain the absolute property. Of Hildebrand 
he certainly had not even the least jealousy. 

Archibald had the reputa- 
tion of being exceedingly 
fast, and he was known to | 
be deeply in debt. Certainly 
he was not the sort of man 
whom Milverton would have 
wished his daughter to 
marry, for all that he was 
distinctly good-looking ; for * 


“ Tides of Fortune. 



Alice Askew. 




‘ Tides of Fortune.” 



chaperons eyed him askance 
and guarded their charges 
carefully whenever he 
appeared on the scene. In- 
deed, he had narrowly 
escaped from appearing in 
court in the capacity of a 
co-respondent on one 
occasion, and he had also 
been mixed up in a big society gambling 
scandal. 

He was not an eager boy 
to give way to a passion 
without counting the cost. 

He had lived so long in the 
world, the centre of which 
is situated somewhere about 
l^ark Lane, and he had come 
to believe so thoroughly that 
the leading characteristic of 
this world is worldlines.s, that 
he had lost the capacity to trust anyone 
implicitly. 

Then came news of the 
death of Sir John Milver- 
ton. The suddenness of 
the event startled Archibald. 

'There was clearly no time 
to be lost. 

Archibald 
reached the 

house of 

the Milver- 
tons by six o’clock 
evening. He 



“ Running Water.” 



A. K. W. Maso.v. 



‘ Vivien. 


in the 
was shown 
into the library, and oppo- 
site to him, by the window, 

Priscilla stood alone. She 

turned to him a white, 
terror-haunted face — gazed at him for a 
second like one dazed. 

‘‘Priscilla!” he exclaimed. 

She sat down — he sat 
down also. 

“ You don’t understand 
me a bit, Priscilla — now, 
don’t stamp your foot. Why 
on earth mayn't I call you 
Pri.scilla? I tell you to call 
me Archibald. I did try to 
forget all about you, but I 
couldn’t.” 

She did not fear him, but it seemed that 
the man was promising to render life insup- 
portable, 

“ Do you understand, I want you — you / 
No one else in all the world.” 

He had seized her wrist and was holding 
her by force. 



W. 15. Maxwell. 
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‘A Pair of Patient 
Lovers. 



Stanley Weyman. 


Kn Avant ! *’ 


‘‘ Archibald, you have got 
to know, Tm ashamed to 
tell you, but I should be 
more ashamed not to after 
what’s happened/’ 

She stopped with a quick 
catch in her breath, and the 
darkness round them seemed 
to become luminous. 

“ Hildebrand is my husband ! 

The statement was made 
in the purest innocence ; 
yet never, as may well be 
imagined, did words fall 
with more stunning force. 

Not one moved so much as 
a lip or an eyelid. Archibald 
only stared, wanting time to 

take in the astonishing 

meaning of the words. 

“ Hildebrand’s wife ! Priscilla Milverton 
married ! ” If the .statement were true it 
meant that he had been fooled indeed. 

And thus Archibald Pey- 
throppe learnt the truth - 
truth which was hateful to 
him — truth from which he 
shrank as a man shrinks 
from a bar of hot iron. But 
once the fierce heat had 
touched his flesh his blood 
danced in his veins and his 
brain surged with one 
thought — Revenge ! 

There was only one way 
in which he could achieve 
his ends. 

What was that ? Murder ? 

Murder is terrible — hideous — damning. 
But it was the only thing that would enable 
him to reach his desires. 

He rose suddenly and 
stood gaping in the centre 
of the room, as a mad, hazy 
idea began to form in his 
brain. His eyes blinked 
and his f^ce grew white with 
excitement. 'Fhen he put 
on his hat and, deep in 
thought, went out. 

He was still thinking 
deeply as he boarded the train for Southamp- 
ton next morning. 

He took a lodging and 

walked to it, after sending 

on his belongings. On his 
way he stopped at a quiet barber-shop and 
had his beard and moustache shaved off. 
After that it was not likely that any of hi>s 


** Soprana" 



Guy i>k Maupas- 
sant. 


“ Lcs Maris.” 1 
Fortune du Bois-j 

c;<>BKY. ! 




F. Makion Ckaw- 

FORD. 


“ Temptation.” 



acquaintance should recog- 
nise him. But he took 
further steps towards com- 
pleting his disguise by 
making radical and painful 
changes in his dress. He 
bought ready-made French 
clothes; he put on a pair 
of square kid boots with 
elastic sides and patent 
leather tips. He wore a soft silk cravat 
artificially tied in a bow-knot with wide and 
floating^ ends, and he purchasSed a French 
silk hat with a broad and curving brim. 
Having sati.sfied himself that the effect wa.s 
good, he further adorned his appearance with 
tortoiseshell-rimmed spectacles and a green 
umbrella. 

CHAPTER III. 

The trouble in the Far East 
had blown over, and Hilde- 
brand, po.ssessing a pleasant 
notoriety and his due share 
of distinction, had embarked 
for England. 

At the moment when 
Archibald was expecting ikathekink Cecil 
him he had been twenty- | Thurston. 
four hours in his native 
country. Through the darkest of the nights 
Hildebrand Peythroppe 
was riding home, a distance 
of .some fifteen miles from 
Southampton. His way led 
through forests of chestnut, 
clothing the slopes and 
plateau of chalk. The road 
was bad —to be more exact, 
there was no road, ihere 
was but a track. 

He was not alone — a , 
friend .shared his journey, | 
and made the loneliness of ; 
the long ride much more 
tolerable than it would have , 
been if he had had to face ' 
his thoughts alone. 

They had 
come to- I 
gethcr in 

the great troopship. They 
became friends and had 
shared up things together 
from the time they first 
saw each other. When one 
i had a thing it belonged to 
the other as well. This 
campaign had been a hard one, and* they 
had grown to like each other as only men 


‘ Noemi.” 



S. Baring-Goui.d. 




Grant Allen. 
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who share the same hardships can. * They 
had starved and toiled and inarched and 
suffered hunger and thirst together. 

It was very dark and the 
wind was increasing. 1'he 
air was filled with a faint, 
cool, sodden odour — as of 
stirred forest depths. In 
those intervals of silence the 
darkness seemed to increase 
in proportion and grow 
almost palpable. Yet out of 
this sightless and sound- 
less void now came the tinkle of a spur’s 
rowels, the dry crackling of saddle leathers, 
and the muffled plunge of a hoof in the 
thick carpet of dust and desiccated leaves. 
Then a voice, which in spite of its matter- 
of-fact reality the obscurity lent a certain 
mystery to, said : — 

“ I can’t make out anything ! Where' the 
devil have we got to, anyway ? It’s as black 
as Tophet, here ahead ! ” 

“Strike a light and make a flare with 
something,” returned a second voice. “ Look 
where you’re shoving to — now — kfeep your 
horse off, will ye ? ” 

There was more muffled plunging, a 
silence, the rustle of paper, the quick spurt 
of a match, and then the uplifting of a 
flickering flame. . 


‘ In a Hollow of 
ibe Hills.** 



Bret Harte. 


“ Easy does it,” muttered 
Archibald, under his breath. 

Furthef over in the dark- 
ness was a very small 
moving dot on the road in 
front, beyond the low outer 
hedge. The red glow, 
stoppered at intervals by 
a deft finger, was Hilde- 
brand, smoking his pipe. 

Archibald put the gun to 
his shoulder. He aimed 
and pressed the trigger ; 
the gun exploded heavily 
in the mist. The man 
leapt into the air and fell 
upon his back. 

Then 
Archibald 
went back 


I.hile Esson.” 


‘A Masked Bat- 
tery.*' 




S. R. Crockett. 



M. White. 


Vdl Jtxxyi.— 29. 


to the house and let himself 
quietly in with his latch-key. 
After he had fastened up 
the front door he turned to 
the diningroom. .Here he 
helped himself liberally to 
brandy. 



“ The Lady Para- 
mount.*’ 


“ I need it,” he muttered. “ I am afraid 
my nerves are not quite what 1 thought they 
were.” 

What had he left within 
the wood ? 

The body of a murdered 
man. In one thick solitary 
spot it lay among the last 
year’s leaves of oak and 
beech just as it had fallen 
headlong down. Sopping 
and soaking in among the 
leaves that formed its pillow; 
oozing down into the boggy ground as if to 
cover itself from human sight ; forcing its 
way between and through the curling leaves 
as if those senseless things rejected and fore- 
swore it and were coiled up in abhorrence, 
went a dark, dark stain that dyed and 
scented the whole summer night from earth 
to heaven. 

And he was not sorry for what he had 
done. He was frightened when he thought 
of it — when did he not think of it? — but he 
was not sorry. 

Archibald, next morning, j 
rose at an unlikely hour. 

The tall clock in the hall, 
accenting with its slow, 
sardonic tick the silence of 
the sleeping house, marked 
a quarter to five. 

^ , He locked 

ACrlofSpint. j door 

and, sitting 

down at the square table 
in the middle of the room, 
leant his head on his hands 
and gave himself up to 
thought. 

He had got in his pocket 

Sir John Milverton’s will- 
the will which gave his vast fortune to his 
daughter Priscilla. 

He took the will from his pocket — took it 
gingerly, as if it were a live thing and might 
bite him — and read it over, not once, but 
twenty times, and the sweat stood on his 
forehead as he read it. He held Priscilla 
Milverton’s future in the hollow of his hand. 
Presently he thought he heard a tapping at 
the window. He jerked* himself bolt upright 
and listened. It was not a dream ; he had 
not fancied it. There was a tap at the 
window. He arose from the chair and stood 
listening. 

I'he door of the chamber . , , 

opened and a woman pj„.. 

entered. Pale, agitated, 



Henry Har(.ani>. 



Ciiart.es Garvice. 
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Beaconsfield. 


H. A. Vachell. 


^ Tht Shuttle." 


exhausted, she advanced in “ A Chariot of 
the glimmering light. ^**^®*’' 

Priscilla ! ” exclaimed 
the astonished Archibald. 

The 

“Sybil.” woman 

raised her 

head and Elizabeth Stuakt 

Stared. I Phelps. 

One swift, 

brilliant gleam shot from 
her heavy eyes. 

Beaconsfield. ‘What , ^ , 

h i ‘ Brothers. 

a n g e d 

you from 
the man you were to the 
man you are ? ” 

Hate.*’ 

She recoiled at the grim 
wo«d — recoiled, too, from 
the expression on his face. H. a. Vachell . 

“You hated — your 
brother ? ” The words fell from quivering 
lips. “You hated him. Then you loved 
— me.” 

“Always,” he answered. . . . “You are 
my brother’s wife,” he said, slowly. 

“ Why did you not realize „ 

that I should get even with i i 

you one day, as sure as you i 
were woman and I was 
man ? ” 

Priscilla did not shrink 
back, though the pupils of 
her eyes dilated. Was it kr^vnces HoD<isoN 
the wildest thing in the Hurnett. 

world whifh happened to 
her, or was it not ? Without warning the 
sudden rush of a thought, immense and 
strange, swept over her body and soul and 
possessed her — so possessed her that it 
changed her pallor to white flame. It was 
actually ht who shrank back a shade, 
because for the moment she looked so near 
unearthly. 

“ I am not afraid of you,” she said, in a 
clear, unshaken voice ; “ 1 am not afraid. 
Something is near me which will stand 
between us — something which died to-day.” 

He almost gasped before the strangeness 
of it, but caught back his breath and re- 
covered himself. 

“ Died to-day ! That’s recent enough,” 
he jeered. “ Let us hear about it. Who 
was it?” 

“ It was Hildebrand ! ” she flung at him. 
“ The church bells were tolling for him when 
I rode away. I could not stay to hear them. 
It killed me. I loved him.” 


I Frances HoD<js<^N 
Burnett. 


A. Conan Doyle. 


Archibald Peythroppe ..The Return of| 
laughed, but fear vibrated in sheriock Holmes.*' 
his voice. “ You were so — — — ~ 
very obstinate,” said he. 

“ Why did you drive me to 
such extremities ? ” 

The woman stood with 
her hand buried in her 
bosom and the same deadly ^ Conan doyle. 
smile on her thin lips. 

“ You will ruin no more lives as you have 
ruined mine. You will wring no more hearts 
as you have wrung mine. I will free the 
world of a poisonous thing. Take that, you 
hound — and that ! and that ! and that ! and 
that!” 

She had drawn a little gleaming revolver 
and emptied barrel after barrel into Archi- 
bald’s body. “ You’ve done me,” he cried, 
and lay still. 

Priscilla was startled by a ..prijeMd i>7yur 

ring at the door, the signal 

of a visitor. The door 
opened, and to her very 

great surprise Hildebrand 
Peythroppe, and Hilde- 
brand Peythroppe only, I 
entered the room. ' 

I g ^ Jane Austen. 

j^Keniiworth.” staggered 

I back, turned as pale as 
I death, to put her hands 
' before her face. Hilde- 

I brand was himself for a 


“ Pride and Preju- 
dice. 


Jane Austen. 


I back, turned as pale as 
I death, to put her hands 
' before her face. Hilde- 
brand was himself for a 
moment much overcome, 
but seeming suddenly to 
Sir Walter Scott.; remember the necessity of 
using an opportunity which 
might not again occur, he said, in a low 
voice : — 

“ Priscilla, fear me not.” 

“ Why should I fear you ? ” 

Her shaking voice broke, 
and .she held the cloth of his Shuttle.” 

sleeve tightly. 

“You are alive — alive ! ” 
with a sudden sweet wild- 
ness, “ but it IS true the bell 
tolled ! While I was crouch- 
ing in the dark I called to 
you, who died to-day, to burnett. 
stand between us.” 

“ I was alive, and you see I heard you and 
came,” he answered, hoarsely. 

His eye fell upon an * i„ the Midstof 
object which he had not 
previously observed. It was 
almost before his face. It was partly covered 
in shadow, but he could see that it was 
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‘In the Midst of 
Life." 




Ambrose Bierce. 


F. Marion Craw- 

FOKO. 


a human figure. Instinc- 
tively he adjusted the clasp 
of his sword-belt and laid 
hold of his pistol. 

JJjg 

A Lady of Rome.' I Ollt 

with a mad 
laugh. 

‘‘My 
honour ! ” 

Priscilla laid one hand on 
the back of the chair he had 
left to steady herself, for the 
shock of understanding him 
was more than she could 
bear. Scarcely knowing that her lips moved 
she called him back. 

“ Hildebrand ! Hildebrand ! Hear me!^^ 

“ Hear you ? Have I not heard ? ” He 
turned upon her like a madman. “ Have I 
not heard and remembered every word you 
have spoken those eight months and more ? 
How you would tear the memory of that 
man from your heart ? How you called (jod 
to witness that you would forget him ? My 
honour ! My honour ! ” 

Priscilla closed her eyes and grasped the 
chair. But she would not bend her head to 
the storm as she bowed it long ago, 

“I am innocent. I have done none of 
these things.” 

She could find no other words, and he 
would not have ^ listened to more, for he 
was besi^de himself, and began to rave again 
while she stood straight and white beside 
the chair. Sometimes his voice was thick, 
as his fury choked him ; sometimes it was 
shrill and wild, when his rage found vent. 
But each time as he paused exhausted to 
draw breafJi lier words came to him 
calm and clear in the moment’s 
stillness. 

“lam innocent.” 

“ How dare you say you are 
innocent?” he asked. 


“ She is innocent — as 
innocent, as pure, as spot- 
less as the fleur-de-lis in her 
bosom. 

“ It was 
not you 


‘ Bettraiid of 
Picardy." 




Dumas. 


Eugene Sue. 


— r e a 1 1 y 
not you — 
whom I 
killed! 

You are alive — you are 
there ! A man that was 
like you. I, mad with rage, 
slew him — saw him fall.” 




Mary Cholmom* 

OBLEY. 



The dying man arose. 

“Take her back all the 
same ! ” gasped the dying 
voice. “ Devote yourself 
to her day and night. 

You love her.” 

The silenced voice spoke 
no more. 

The girl 
gave a 
choking 

cry. Hildebrand quickly 
stooped and turned the 
body over. There was a 
cut where the hair met the 
temple. He opened the 
waistcoat and thrust his 
hand inside the shirt. 

Then he felt the pulse 
of the limp wrist. 

For a moment he looked at the face 
steadily, almost contemplatively it might 
have seemed, and then drew both arms close 
to the body. 

Archibald Peythroppe, the brother of 
Hildebrand, was dead. 

And thus across the chasm 
of a crime, terrible indeed, 
but necessary, the lovers were 
again united. 


Gilbert Parker, i 


G. P. R. James. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE PRISONERS IN THE TOWER. 

MPRISONEI) in the Tower 
of London, accused of high 
treason, and having confessed 
to a too intimate knowledge 
of the Gunpowder Plot, Elfrida 
could not help feeling that it 
would be nice to be back again in her own 
time and at Arden, where, if you left events 
alone and didn’t interfere with them by 
any sort of magic mouldiwarpiness, nothing 
dangerous, romantic, or thrilling would ever 
happen. And yet, when she was there, as 
you know, she never could let events alone. 
She and Edred could not be content with 


it would turn out, either ; and that, after all, 
is the essence of adventures. Edred was 
lodged with Lord Arden and several other 
gentlemen in the White Tower, and Elfrida 
and Lady Arden were in quite a different 
part of the building. And the children 
were not allowed to meet. This, of course, 
made it impossible for either of them to try 
to get back to their own times. For though 
they sometimes quarrelled, as you know, 
they were really fond of each other, and 
most of us would hesitate to leave even a 
person we were not very fond of alone a 
prisoner in the Tower in the time of James I. 
and the Gunpowder Plot. 

Elfrida had to wait on her mother and to 


that castle and that house which, even as 
they stood, would have made you and me so 
perfectly happy. They wanted the treasure, 
and they — Elfrida especially — wanted adven- 
tures. Well, now they had got an adventure, 
both of them. There was no knowing how 

Copyright, 1908, 


sew at the sampler, which had been thought- 
fully brought by the old nurse with her lady^s 
clothes and the clothes Elfrida wore. But 
there were no games, and the only out-of- 
doors Elfrida could get was on a very narrow 
terrace, where you could see the fat, queer- 

E. K«ftbit*Bland. 
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looking ships in the river and the spire of 
St. Paurs. 

Edred was more fortunate. He was 
allowed to play in the garden of the Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower. But he did not feel 
much like playing. He wanted to find 
Elfrida and get back to Arden. Everyone 
was very kind to him, but he had to be very 
much quieter than he was used to being, and 
to say Sir ” and ** Madam,” and not to speak 
till he was spoken to. 

One day — for they were there quite a 
number of days — Edred met someone who 
seemed to like answering questions, and this 
made more difference than perhaps you 
would think. 

Edred was walking one bright winter day 
in the private garden of the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, and he saw coming towards him a 
very handsome old gentleman dressed in very 
handsome clothes, and, what is more, the 
clothes blazed with jewels. Now most of 
the gentlemen who were prisoners in the 
Tower at that time thought that their very 
oldest clothes were good enough to. wear in 
prison ; so this splendour that was coming 
across the garden was very unusual as well 
as very dazzling, and before Edred could 
remember the rules about not speaking till 
youVe spoken to he found that he had 
suddenly bowed and said : — 

“Your servant, sir”; adding, “You do 
look ripping ! ” 

“I do not take your meaning,” said the 
gentleman, but he smiled kindly. 

“ I mean how splendid you look.” 

The old gentleman looked pleased. 

“ I am happy to command your admira- 
tion,” he said. 

“ I nfean your clothes,” said Edred, and 
then, feeling, with a shock, that this was not 
the way to behave, he added: “Your face 
is splendid, too ; only I’ve been taught 
manners, and I know you mustn’t tell people 
they’re handsome to their faces. Praise to 
the face is open disgrace. Mrs. Honeysett 
says so.” 

“Praise to my face isn’t open disgrace, 
said the gentleman. “It is a pleasant 
novelty in these walls.” 

“ Is it your birthday or anything ? ” Edred 
asked. 

“ It is not my birthday,” said the gentle- 
man, smiling. “ But why the question ? ” 

“Because you’re so grand,” said Edred. 
“ I suppose you’re a prince, then ? ” 

“ No, not a prince — a prisoner.” 

“ Oh, I see,” said Edred, as people so often 
do when they don’t ; “ and you’re going to be 


let out to-day, and you’ve put on your best 
things to go home in. I am so glad. At 
least, I am sorry you’re going, but I’m glad 
on your account.” 

“Thou’rt a fine bold boy,” said the gentle- 
man ; “ but no, I am a prisoner, and like to 
remain so. And for these gauds he swelled 
out his chest so that his diamond buttons 
and ruby earrings and gem-set collar flashed 
in the winter sun — “for these gauds never 
shall it be said that Walter Raleigh let the 
shadow of his prison tarnish his pride in the 
proper arraying of a body that has been 
honoured to kneel before the Virgin Queen.” 
He took off his hat at the last words and 
swept it with a flourish nearly to the ground, 

“ Oh I ” cried Edred, “ are you really Sir 
Walter Raleigh ? Oh, how splendid ! And 
now you will tell me all about the golden 
South Americas, and sea-fights, and the 
Armada, and the Spaniards, and what you 
used to play at when you were a little boy.” 

“ Aye,” said Sir Walter, “ I’ll tell thee tales 
enow. They’ll not let me from speaking 
with thee, I warrant. I would,” he said, 
looking round impatiently, “ that I could see 
the river again. From my late chamber I 
saw it, and the goodly ships coming in and 
out — the ships that go down into the great 
waters.” He sighed, was silent a moment, 
and then spoke. “And so thou didst not 
know thine old friend Raleigh ? He was all 
forgot, all forgot ! And yet thou hast rid 
astride my sword ere now, and I have 
played with thee in the court-yard at Arden. 
When England forgets so soon, who can 
expect more from a child ? ” 

“ I’m sorry,” said Edred, humbly. 

“ Nay,” said Sir Walter, pinching his ear 
gently, “ ’tis two years agone, and short years 
have short memories. Thou shalt come with 
me to my chamber and I will show thee a 
chart and a map of Windangocoa, that Her 
Dear Glorious Majesty permitted me to re- 
name Virginia, after her great and gracious 
self.” 

So Edred, very glad and proud, went hand 
in hand with Sir Walter Raleigh to his apart- 
ments, and saw many strange things from 
overseas— dresses of feathers from Mexico, 
and strange images in gold from strange 
islands, and the tip of a narwhal’s horn from 
Greenland, with many other things. And 
Sir Walter told him of his voyages and 
his fights, and of how he and Humphrey 
Gilbert, and Adrian Gilbert and little Jack 
Davis^ used to sail their toy boats inf the 
Long Stream ; and how they used to royir in 
and out among the big ships down at the 
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“ HE TOOK OFF MIS HAT AT THE LAST WORDS AND SWEPT IT WITH A FLOURISH 
NEARLY TO THF- GROUND." 


port, and look at the great figure-heads 
standing out high above the water, and 
wonder, about them, and about the strange 
lands they came from. 

“ And often,” said Sir Walter, “ we found 
a sea-captain that would tell us lads travel- 
lers' tales like these I have told thee. And 
we sailed our little ships, and then we sailed 
our big ships — and here I lie in dock, and 
shall never sail again. But it's oh to see the 
Devon moors and the clear reaches of the 
Long Stream again ! And that I never shall.” 

“ Oh, do cheer up, do ! ” said Edred, 
awkwardly. I don't know whether they'll 
let you go to Devonshire, but I know they'll 
let you go back to America some day with 
twelve ships. I read about it only yesterday, 
and your ship will be called the Destiny^ and 
you'll sail from the Thames, and Lord Arden 


will see you off and 
kiss you farewell, and 
give you a medal for 
a keepsake. Your son 
will go with you. I 
know it’s true. It's 
all in the book.” 

“The book?” Sir 
Walter asked ; “ a 
prophecy, belike ? ” 
“You can call it 
that if you want 
to,” said Ederd, 
cautiously; “but, any- 
how, it's true.” 

He had read it all in 
the history of Arden. 

“If it should be 
true,” said Sir Walter 
— and the smile 
came back to his 
merry eyes — “ and if 
I ever sail to the 
Golden West again, 
shrew me but I will 
sack a Spanish town, 
and bring thee a 
collar of gold and 
pieces of eight — a 
big bagful.” 

“Thank you very 
much,” said Edred. 
“It is very kind of 
you ; but I shall not 
be there.” 

And all Sir Walter's 
questions did not 
make him say how 
he knew this, or 
what he meant by it. 

After this he met Sir Walter every day 
in the Lieutenant's garden, and the two 
prisoners comforted each other. At least, 
Edred was comforted, and Sir Walter seemed 
to be. 

However, just now Elfrida and Edred were 
in the Tower and not able to see each other 
— so they could not discuss that or any other 
question, and they always hoped that they 
would meet, but they never did. 

But by and by the Queen thought of 
I.ady Arden and decided that she and her 
son Edred ought to be let out of the Tower, 
and she told the King so, and he told 
Lord Somebody or other, who told the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, and behold Lady 
Arden and Edred were abruptly sent home 
in their own coach, which had been suddenly 
sent for, to Arden House — but Elfrida was 
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left in charge of the wife of the Lieutenant 
of the Tower, who was a very kind lady. 
So now Elfrida was in the Tower and Edred 
was at Arden House in Soho, and they had 
not been able to speak to each other or 
arrange any plan for getting back to 1908 
and Arden Castle by the sea. 

Of course, Elfrida was kept in the Tower 
because she had sung the rhyme about — 
Please to remember 
The Fifth of November, 

The gunpowder treason and plot. 

And this made people think — or seem to 
think — that she knew all about the Gun- 
powder Plot. And so, of course, she did, 
though it would have been very difficult for 
her to show anyone at that time how she 
knew it without being a traitor. 

She was now allowed to see Lord Arden 
every day, and she grew very fond of him. 
He was curiously like her own daddy, who 
had gone away to South America with Uncle 
Jim, and had never come back to his little 
girl. Lord Arden also seemed to grow 
fonder of her every day. “ ThouVt a bold 
piece,” he’d tell her, “and thou growest 
bolder with each day. Hast thou no fear 
that thy daddy will have thee whipped for 
answering him so pert ? 

“ No,” Elfrida would say, hugging him as 
well as she could for his ruff. “ / know you 
wouldn’t beat your girl, don’t I, daddy?” 
And as she hugged him it felt almost like 
hugging her own daddy, who would never 
come home from America. 

So she was almost contented. She knew 
that Lord Arden was not one of those to 
suffer for the Gunpowder Plot. She knew 
from the history of Arden that he would 
just be banished from the Court and end his 
days happily at Arden, and she was almost 
tempted just to go on and let what would 
happen, and stay with this new daddy who 
had lived three hundred years before, and 
pet him and be petted by him. Only, she 
felt that she must do something because of 
Edred. The worst of it was that she could 
not think of anything to do. She did not 
know at all what was happening to Edred — 
whether he was being happy or unhappy. 

As it happened, he was being, if not 
unhappy, at least uncomfortable. Mr. 
Parados, the tutor, who was as nasty a man 
as you will find in any seaside academy for 
young gentlemen, still remained at Arden 
House and taught the boys — Edred and his 
Cousin Richard. Mr. Parados was in high 
favour with the King because he had 
listened to what wasn’t meant for him and 


reported it where it would do most mischief 
— a thing always very pleasing to King 
James I. — and Lady Arden dared not 
dismiss him. Besides, she was ill with 
trouble and anxiety, which Edred could not 
at all soothe by saying again and again, 
“ Father won't be found guilty of treason — 
he won't be executed. He’ll just be sent 
to Arden and live there quietly with you. I 
saw it all in a book.” 

But Lady Arden only cried and cried. 

Mr. Parados was very severe, and rapped 
Edred’s knuckles almost continuously during 
lesson time — and out of it. Said Cousin 
Richard, “ He is for ever bent on spying and 
browbeating of us.” 

“ He’s always messing about — nasty sneak,” 
said Edred. “ I should like to be even with 
him before I go. And I will, too.” 

“ Before you go ? Go whither ? ” Cousin 
Richard asked. 

“ Elfrida and I are going away,” Edred 
began, and then felt how useless it was to 
go on, since even when the 1908 Edred whom 
he was had gone, the 1605 Elfrida and Edred 
would, of course, still be there. That is, 
if — — He checked the old questions, which 
he had now no time to consider, and said, in 
a firm tone which was new to him, and which 
Elfrida would have been astonished and 
delighted to hear : — 

“Yes, I’ve got two things to do — to be 
even with old Parrot-nose — to be revenged 
on him, I mean — and to get Elfrida out of 
the Tower. And I’ll do that first, because 
she’ll like to help with the other.” 

The boys were on the leads, their backs to 
a chimney and their faces towards the trap- 
door, which was the only way of getting on to 
the roof. It was very cold, and the north 
wind was blowing, but they had come there 
because it was one of the few places where 
Mr. Parrot-nose could not possibly come 
creeping up behind them to listen to what 
they were saying. 

“Get her out of the Tower?” Dick 
laughed, and then was sad. “I would we 
could,” he said. 

“We can^' said Edred, earnestly. ‘‘I’ve 
been thinking about it all the time, ever 
since we came out of the Tower, and I know 
the way. I shall want you to help me, Dick 
— you and one grown-up.” He spoke in 
the same firm, self-reliant tone that was so 
new to him. 

“ One grown-up ? ” Dick asked. 

“ Yes. I think nurse would do it, and 
I’m going to find out if we can trust her.” 

“ Trust her ? ” said Dick- “ Why, she’d die 
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for any of us Ardens. Aye, and die on the 
tack before she would betray the lightest 
word of any of us.” 

“Then thats all right,” said Edred. 

What is thy plot ? ” Dick asked, and he 
did not laugh, though he wanted to. You 
see, Edred looked so very small and weak, 
and the Tower was so very big and strong. 

“ Tm going to get Elfrida out,” said Edred, 
“ and Tm going to do it like Lady Nithsdale 
got her husband out. It will be quite easy. 
It all depends on knowing when the guard 
is changed, and I do know that.” 

“ But how did my Lady Nithsdale get my 
Lord Nithsdale out — and from what?” Dick 
asked. 

“ Why, out of the Tower— know,” 
Edred was beginning, when he remembered 
that Dick did not know and , couldn’t know, 
because Lord Nithsdale hadn’t yet been 
taken out of the Tower — hadn’t even been 
put in ; perhaps, for anything Edred knew, 
wasn’t even born yet. So he said : — 

“Never mind; I’ll tell you all about Lady 
Nithsdale,” and proceeded to tell Dick, 
vaguely, yet inspiringly, the story of that wise 
and brave lady. / haven’t time to tell you 
the story, but any grown-up who knows 
history will be only too pleased to tell it. 

Dick listened with most flattering interest, 
thdhgh it was getting dusk, and colder than 
ever. The lights were lighted in the house, 
and the trap-door had become a yellow 
square. A shadow in this yellow square 
warned Dick, and he pinched Edred’s arm. 

“ Come,” he said, “ and let us apply our- 
selves to our books. Virtuous youths always 
act in their preceptors’ absence as they would 
if their preceptors were present. I feel as 
though mine were present. Therefore, I 
take it, I am a virtuous youth ” 

On which the shadow disappeared very 
suddenly, and the two boys, laughing in a 
choking inside sort of way, went down to 
learn their lessons by the light of two gutter- 
ing tallow candles in solid silver candlesticks. 

I’he next day Edred got the old nurse to 
take him to the Court, and because the Queen 
was very fond of Lady Arden he actually 
managed to see Her Majesty, and, what is 
more, to, get permission to visit his father 
and sister in the Tower. The permission 
was written in the Queen’s own hand, and 
bade the Lieutenant of the Tower to admit 
Master Edred Arden and Master Richard 
Arden and an attendant. Then the nursfe 
became very busy with sewing, and two 
days went by, and Mr. Parados rapped the 
boys’ fingers and scolded them and scowled 


at them — and wondel«d why they bore it all 
so patiently. 

Then came The Day, and it was bitterly 
cold, and as the afternoon got older snow 
began to fall. 

“ So much the better,” said the old nurse 
— “ so much the better.” 

It was at dusk that the guard was changed 
at the Tower gate, and a quarter of an hour 
before dusk Lord Arden’s carriage stopped 
at the Tower .gate and an old nurse in rufi 
and cap and red cloak got out of it and lifted 
out two little gentlemen — one in black, with 
a cloak trimmed with squirrel fur, which was 
Edred, and another, which was Richard, in 
grey velvet and marten’s fur. And the 
Lieutenant was called, and he read the 
Queen’s order and nodded kindly to Edred, 
and they all went in. And as they went 
across the yard to the White Tower, where 
Lord Arden’s lodging was, the snow fell thick 
on their cloaks and furs and froze to the 
stuff, for it was bitter cold. 

And again : — 

“So much the better,” the nurse said — 
“ so much the better.” 

Elfrida was with Lord Arden — sitting on 
his knee — when the visitors came in. She 
jumped up and greeted Edred with a glad 
cry and a very close hug. 

“ Go with nurse,” he whispered through 
the hug ; “ do exactly what she tells you.” 

“ But I’ve made a piece of poetry,” Elfrida 
whispered, “ and now you’re here ” 

“ Do what you're told," whispered Edred 
in a tone she had never heard from him 
before, and so fiercely that she said no more 
about poetry. “We must get you out of 
this,” Edred went on. “ Don’t be a duffer — 
think of Lady Nithsdale.” 

Then Elfrida understood. Her arms fell 
from round Edred’s neck, and she ran back 
to Lord Arden and put her arms round his 
neck and kissed him over and over again. 

“There, there, my maid, there, there,” he 
said, patting her shoulder softly, for she was 
crying. 

“ Come with me to my chamber,” said the 
nurse. “ I would take thy measure for a new 
gown and petticoat.” 

But Elfrida clung closer. “ She does not 
want to leave her dad,” said Lord Arden, 
“ dost thou, my maid ? ” 

“ No, no,” said Elfrida, quite wildly. “ I 
don’t want to leave my daddy ! ” 

“ Come,” said Lord Arden, “ ’tis but for a 
measuring time, and thou’lt come back, sweet 
lamb as thou art. Go now, to return the 
more quickly;” 




dear daddy/' said 
W‘ii> i 5f up. **0h, my 

' Svj“l5L 'a piece of work about a new 
id the nurse, crossly. ‘‘I've no 
Ice with 
child," and 
she caught 
Elfrida's hand 
and dragged her 
into the next 
room. 

“Now,’* she 
whis{)ered, al- 
ready on. her 
knees undoing 
Elfrida's gown, 

“not a moment 
to lose. Hold 
thy handkerchief 
to thy face ^nd 
seem to weep as 
we go out. Why, 

Utf'u’rt weeping 
already ! So 
m u c h t h e 
better • " 

From under 
her wide hoop 
:ind petticoat 
the nurse drew 
out the clothes 
that were hidden 
there a little 
suit of black 
exactly like 
Kdred’s - cap, 
cloak, stockings, 
shoes- - all like 
Ed red’s to a 
hair. 

And Elfrida, 
before she had 
finished crying, 
stood up, the 
exact image of 
her brother -- 

except her face ---and that would be hidden 
by the handkerchief. 'I'hen, very quickly, 
the nurse went to the door of the apartment 
and spoke to the guard there. 

‘^Good kick, gorxl gentleman,^ she said, 
‘^ray little master is ill— he is ^too frail to 
bear these sad meetings and sadder partings. 
Convoy us, I pray you, to the outer gate, that 
I may find our coach and take him home, 
and afterwards I will return for my other 
charge-^rhis noble cousin/' 
i Is it so ? ” ^d the guard, kindly* Pdor 



‘'M WHJ ClJN’VKY HIM ro OUR COACH, (KHJp MASTttKS. SHE SAID TO 
THK r.UAKO,” 


child. 'Well/ such is life, mistreBS^ an^ 
all have tears to weep." » 

But he could not leave his post at Lord 
Arden’s door to conduct them to the g^teis^ 
But he told them the way, and they crosW 
the courtyard 
alon^ ,and as 
they went tlw* 
sngw fell 
their clocks arid 
fro^e there. 

So th^t the 
guard at the 
gat»s who had 
seen an old 
nur.sc and twc 
little boys go in 
through t!^ 
smnv, now 
an old nurse aM 
one little boy ^ 
out, all sno® 
covered, and til 
little bov aS 
peare.d to be cr]i 
ing bitterly ; am 
no wonder, ihf 
nurse explairted 
seeing his deal 
father and sister 
thus. 

“I will con* 
vey him to our 
coach, good 
masters// she 
said to the 
guard, “and re 
turn for my 
other charge, 
young Master 
kichard Ardent’ 
And that 
she got Elfrida, 
in her boy's 
clothes, out at 
the gate and' into 
the waiting car- 
riage. The coachman, by private arrangemerit 
w'ith the f)ld nurse, was asleep on the bQ;x ; 
and the footman, also by previous arrangement, 
was refreshing himself at a tavern near by. 

“ Under the seat,”- said the old nurse, and, 
thrusting Elfrida in, shut the coach door and 
left h<£r. And there was Elfrida, dressed like, 
a boy, huddled up among the straw at the 
bottoth of the coach. 

So;^r, so good But the most dangerous 
part lif the adventure still remained The, 
in again easily enou^h j she wp 
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l€t it) by the guaids who had seen her come 
O^t'^Ardiis she went vlowly across the snowy 
CQurtj*ard she heard nng under the gateway 
the jltiLmp]i|g feet of the men who had come 
to teheve guard and to be themselves the 

S ew guard So far, again, so good ihe 
anger lay with the guaid at the door of 
fx>rd Aideii^s rooms, and in the chance that 
of the old guard might be lingeiing 
about the gattwa> when siie came out, not 
with £f/te little bo\ as they would expect, but 
With Hut this had to bt risked ihe 

nurse waited as long as sh( daied, so as 
Ki lessen the chance of ineKing any of 
the old guard a sht went out with her 
charges She wntt.(l cpiutlv in a corner 
while Lord A "den tab td wuh the boys, md 
» ai last sud, “ I he time is done, mj 
d,’^ sh< ah eady knew tint the guaid at the 
>m doui had* bc.cn ch^Med 

now foi It,’ saiu 1 Sud, a» he and 
I ch ud followed the nuist down the narrow 
|t*psand u rosjs the snow) courtyard 
Ihe new gu ml saw the womui and two 
‘ t»ys, and tlie captain of the guard read the 
I vieen’s I>iipei, wh^h the old nurse had taken 
# »re to get back from the 1 icutdiant ^nd 
^ plainh, Mastt .1 Ldrcd \idcn and M Mei 
Richard Arckn, with tlicir itUn<ian I i<l 
passed ii , so now th(^ were icimtud lo 
piss out, and two minutes liter i gn U coa h 
was lumbering along the jiuiwy slncts, ai <1 
inside It four weie tinbricing in 

lapture at the succes then '^tiatigcm 
“Hut It was Edud thought of u, said 
Rit-hard, os 111 honour bound, “ uid he 
arranged e^erv thing and earned it out 

How ^plendld of him” said Llfinli, 
warmb , and I think it was rxtlui spier did 
of //(f not to spoil hii pride xnd f)ltasurc|)ln 
tins the first adjjtnlure he Ind <\er planned 
apd «iceruted Wtirely on hib own account 
bhe ( )uM very c.'xsily ha\c sfioikcl it, you 
know b) pointing out to 1 un that the wliole 
thing was quite imntces^ir), and thit the) 
(Olid ha\e got a^s iv much mote easily by 
goiiit^ on to i (uruM in the lower and sa)mg 
jioctr) to the M on Id 1 warp 

So dic) ( nut to Aidcn House 
I h< coHlunan \^as apparent^ asleep 
and tla fo >tnun w< 1 1 roin ^ md did 
^ mic thing to tin hainc s afvc r he had got 
l!he ront door opened and it was quite easy 
fqjr the nurst to send the footman who opened 
the door to cuch i a me al to be s<‘r\ed at once 
foi Mastei Edit'd and Mistrr l^ubaid So 
tlut no one saw that, insteacl of the two little 
bins who had hit Arden House ui the aftei 
poon, three came back to it ip the evening 



Then the nurse 
and shut the door ^ : 

“Now,” she said, “ MastO^ 
take off his fine suit and MisSPr 
into the little i K>m and change iTc. ^ ^ 
And for you, Master Edred, you wawjlji^ai^Rf 
wuh me ” a, 

When the otheis had obediently gone the 
nurse stood looking at 1 dred with eyes that 
grew largei and different, and he stood look* 
mg at her with e)es that gnw loundcr tnd 
roundel 

“Why,” he said, it list, “)oure the 
witch- the witch we t( ok the tea and 
things to ’ 

‘ And if I am ^ 

>ou’re the only jk 
into otbei times'* 

)et, M ist< 1 \i(k 
the m ikrngs of i 
and 1 think you vt < 
old ancient ti lu 
He had i lu 
\\ he the r It w IS 1 
en(»jgh tc‘ be imp i 
whe thcr It was < le 
Sn Walter Rakish, ih 


said h< “]io\ou think 
I 1 w h ) an c omc bac k 
' i I ot ill the world 
>1 oihn Hut \ou \e g(it 
! 5 bo\ ind \ fine man, 
t int (1 sonu ihing m the se 

0 

i not a demol of it 
1 thc)ughl impoitant 

>nc (i in the iowet cjr 

tdks lu had with 
♦ me genius xnd gieat 
gcnllemin, oi wlxthci it w is Mi V radoss 
knuckle 1 ippinp in E owlmi' , I do not 
citai I tha^ this ad\cntui< 
r»f ij c ( h ingc in 1 drt c’ 

i 1 . ‘ hi nt and kind 

Hi di)mc hid toll him 


know Hut It 
was ihe ))ct \ i 
wlmli ench cl n I 
inc^ wiisc ’a ih 
10 bt 

‘ Xnd now, i 
q )H ii< d in he r l 
a niomtii^ to 1< s 
Uk> hoc found c 
bit k to \cnu own 
‘ She s ih * wit< } 
the or c n ama/em< 
“ J fit ic i> no 


th? mil 
( l( tl t s, 
Mil ( 1 ) 
oiu trj(k 


as I Ifnda 
* the It is not 
lL tl) lowct 
X Li must go 


J die d Irriet niswertd 
in ] Ifiid 1 < \e‘ 

tin ( t<i los lilt nurse 


rc’pein d 

‘ 1 mf/s/hc extii i h oKi 1 u 1 '•s first slid 
I ditch uul so lit WAS rn t t kcxKi* a 
(juartei ot En houi, and I wi I till vou ill 
about It altc tWards 

Whtn lie 7i(7s e\en ohl f arados the 
edd nuise sent Ruhnd to I t and then 
Eihicia made haste t > si) 1 did make 
some [loetry tci call the Mould w irp^ but Us 
all d\ h t tlic lower, and wc c not there 
now li s no use* s lying 

)h M >uldi\v trp \ou I eve ihc powc^i 
lo g<?t Us our t)i ihis b< i tlv 1 ( vvci, 


when wp’re not in the lower, and 1 can’t 

think of anything else And ” 

But the nurse inteirujitecl her 

“Nevor nund about poetry/’ she said; 
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“poetry*s all very well for children, but I 
know a trick worth two of that.” 

She led them into the dining-room — where 
the sidcboardf stood covered with silver — set 
down^e candle, lifted down the great salver 
with the arms of Arden engraved upon it, 
and put it on the table. 

She breathed on the salver and traced 
triangles and a circle on the dulled surface — 
and as the mistiness of her breath faded and 
the silver shone out again undimmed, there, 
suddenly, in the middle of the salver, was the 
live white Mouldiwarp of Arden, looking 
extremely cross ! 

“ You’ve no manners,” it said to the 


pretend they know everything. If Fd dome 
the easy poetry way I could have taken 
them back as easily. But now — well, it can’t 
be helped. Fll take them back, of course, but 
it’ll be a way they won’t like. They’ll have to 
go on to the top of the roof and jump off.” 

. “ I don’t believe that’s necessary,” said the 
witch-nurse. 

“ All right,” said the Mouldiwarp ; “ get 
them away yourself, then,” and it actually 
began to disappear. 

‘‘No, no,” said Klfrida ; “we’ll do any- 
thing you say.” 

“ rhere’s a foot of snow on the roof,” said 
the witch-nurse. 



‘ YUU'VK NO MANNEK.S,’ IT SAID TO THE NURSE.' 


nurse, “ bringing me here in that off-hand, 
rude way, without ‘ With your leave ! ’ or ‘ By 
your leave ! ’ Klfrida could easily have made 
some poetry. You know well enough,” it 
added, angrily, “ that it’s positively painful to 
me to be summoned by your triangles and 
things. Poetry’s so easy and si.nple.” 

“Poetry’s too slow for this night’s work,” 
said the nurse, shortly. “ Come- -take the 
children away — and have done with it.” 

“ You ipake everything so difficult,” said 
the Mouldiwarp, more crossly than ever ; 
“ that’s the worst of people who think they 
know a lot and really only know a little, and 


“ So much the better,” said the Mouldi- 
warp ; “ so much the better. You ought to 
know that.” 

“ You think yourself very clever,” said the 
nurse. 

“ Not half so clever as I aw,” said the 
Mouldiwarp, rather unreasonably, Elfrida 
thought. “ There ! ” it added, sharply, as a 
great hammering at the front door shatteredi. 
the quiet of the night. “ There— -to the ropl 
for your lives ! And Pm not at all sure that 
it’s not too late.” 

The knocking was growing louder and 
louder. 


(^To be continued,) 
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reality it is half of the figure of a young lady wear- 
ing a white apron, who is holding in her hand the 
child’s bonnet, which bears a strange resemblance to 
a face. The baby is Molly Roberts, of (Jarryduff. — 
Miss Annie 11 . Waring, Summerville, Enniscorthy, 
CO. Wexford. Ireland. 







HOW DID THEY GET THERE? 

O N opening a boiled egg recently I discovered 
several words apparently printed in the while. 
I cut out the portion of the egg and had it photo- 
graphed, and now send you a print. The wording, 
of course, is di.sconnected, being obviously portions of 
five different lines from a book or paper. No particle 
of the paper remained, Vjut, as may be seen from the 
photograph, the words showed up very distinctly. — 
Mr. Walter Hart, 24, Westgate Street, Gloucester. 






A PECULIAR ILLUSION. 


T he accompanying photograph appears to show 
an ogress, wrapped in a white sheet and with 
bandaged head, keeping guard over a baby. In 


A TRICK WORTH TRYING. 

I AM sending you a photograph which may prove 
of interest to readers of The Strand, and also 
provide them with no little amusement while trying 
to do the trick themselves. The man seen in the 
picture is merely holding a piece of iron gas-pipe 
and balancing himself on the ledge above the door. 
He may even indulge in a swing without fear of 
falling off. The secret of success is td put all the 
weight on the side nearest the door, ydiile pushing 
upwards with the band at the other end of the pipe. 
If an iron pipe is not available, a thick piece of 
wood will do equally well. — Mr. W. F. Wagner, 2^ 
Lon^eviUe Terrace, New Mftldenj Sarr^« 
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A LILLIPUTIAN KKSIDKNCL. 


T he above illustration shows one of the 
queerest houses in the United Stales. It is 
four storeys high, yet docs not exceed an fwdiruiry 
cottage in height. It is a quaint and yucturesque 
combination of many tyy^es of architecture. There 
are turrets and domes and battlemenled towers, 
windows of ’all si/.es and shapes, even to round 
openings like cannon-holes in a warshiyi. Some of 
the windows are scarcely large enough for a face, and 
many window-boxes are like tiny birds’ nests. The 
rear of the house is like a miniature bit from a 
Rhine castle. The house itself is said to have been 
built by a man of small stature and eccentric ideas, 
and n romantic little story is connected with the jdace. 
When the house wascomyjleted -so runs the legend — 
its owner was lonely, and, thinking the most expe- 
ditious way to get what he wanted was to advertise in 
the American papers, he inserted a yjaragraph under 
the heading “ Wife Wanted.” Scores of letters and 
photographs anived from hopeful divinities. From 
the collection of pictures he selected a beautiful face — 


one that fulfilled his ideal of woman and wife. They 
corresponded and an engagement resulted. The 
prospective bride left her Eastern home and came to 
the eager bridegroom in California. She was a 
magnificent specimen of womanhood— a modern 
Juno, but, to the horror and complete despair of the 
now undone bridegroom, she was six feet high —for 
him and his house a giantess. Under no possibility 
could he get her into his “Diamond Castle.” This 
was an insurmountable obstacle to their marriage, 
and with great sadness they held a consultation and 
decided to j)arl for ever, she taking the return train 
East, leaving orange-blossoms and sunshine to face 
snow-drifts and woe, he returning to his cold, bleak 
hearth alone. — Helen Lukens Gaut, 1S2, East Walnut 
Street, Pasadena, Cal. 

A CANDLE-MAKING 
MACHINE. 

W HEN visiting an 
old farm in the 
fenlands of Cambridge- 
shire I discovered the 
ai rangement illustrated. 

It is made of tin and 
consists of four hollow 
j)illars about a foot in 
height. T'he pillars 
open into the lop, which 
is a s(|uarc tray. At 
the bottom the pillars 
lay)er to a V, in the 
base of which are pin- 
holes. What it was used 
for was a puzzle to every- 
body for many years. 

I at last found out that 
the old farmer in his 
younger days made his 
own candles ; he was 
a shepherd and obtained 
a good supply of mutton 
fat. A suitable cotton was braided and threaded 
through the tubes ; they were then filled with melted 
fat. When cool the candles were drawui out and used 
in the ordinary way. —Mr. P. R. Salmon, 1 15, Minard 
Road, Catford, S.E. 

A CLEVER PUZZLE ADDRESS. 

T hough not having a single written word 
upon it, this envelope reached me from 
London without delay. The address reads : Miss 
I*olly Colyer {Collier)-Eergusson (Fir-goo3e-.sun), 
Ightham Mote, Ivy Hatch, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Ightham Mote is indicated by a small sketch of the 
house itself, which is well knovsm in the county. — 
Miss Colyer- Fergusson, Ightham Mote, Ivy Hatch, 
near Sevenoaks, Kent. 
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CAN YOU SEE HIM? 

N OW, my shorthand -writers 
bonny, 

See this face ? Don’t grin ; 
For, says Pitman, “ This is 
Johnnie 

With a clean -shaved chin.” 

-Mr. G. Kennedy Chrystie, 
17 , Pierreinont Crescent, 
Darlington. 



liledical M i.B. Jksir-os^-saii 

MACHLI BAZAR, CAWNPORE. 

We have in our stock 
very much famous me- 
dicines English, fa- 
shions patent of differ- 
ent diseases which are 
examined several times 
and founded good result 
and new stock to hand 
from England. 




AIR RIFLE 

773 The above can filled up with air when 
birds on catching the top of the Rifle then a sound 
will be like gun, and con filled up with snmll Churre 
and birds can die and this very useful for practing 
purposes and also no license are required. 

Ks. 5 each, 

774 Do. Do. for Infants false Rifle. 

Ks. 1-8 and 2 each. 

Vinolla Tootb Powder— 

The above are for much useful of tooth pains each phial As 10 

Carbolic tooth powder pure and real each tin ,, 8 

Do do Unreal ,, 4 


NOVEL USE OK AN OLD BOOT. 

W HILE cycling during niy last holiday between 
C/Olerne uikI Bath I came across this novel 
use of an old boot. 7’he leather of the brake was 
worn (piiie away and the old boot hlkl been fixed on 
th.e brake shoe. The top of the boot fitted tight o\<‘r 
the shoe and so kept in position. It had evidently 
been in use for some time, since the heel was com- 
pletely worn down where the wdicel had rubbed 
ag-ainst it. — Mr. E. E. L. Taylor, Eelsted School, 
Essex. 

*A TEfJ.-TALE CANDLE. 

L ast summer, while taking some 
flashlight photographs of Mullion 
Cave in Cornwall, I obtained the picture 
I now send y<ju. I had the camera point- 
ing tow'ards the entrance of the cave. 

The ray of sunlight was coming through 
a rift above the entrance. After I had 
fixed up the camera and had opened the 
lens to give an exposure before operating 
the flashlight, I found I had forgotten 
something, and, taking one of my two 
candles to light my W'ay over the rocks, 

I proceeded to the entrance and back 
again. I never gave a thought as to 
there l>eing any likelihood of its having 
any effect on the film, stnd I was very 
much surprised, on developing and print- 
ing, to find my erratic journey so clearly 
shown. — Mr. Leonard Baynes, Capri, 

Raldock Road, Letchworth, Hitchin. 


MORE (JlIEER ENOLTStt. 

I AM enclosing three cuttings from a native shop- 
keeper’s catalogue. They aie, 1 think, jewels 
of their kind, and fully bear out the triilh of the .say- 
ing that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. For 
instaiu'e, is it not pathetic to kn«)w that “ Birds on 
catching tlie top of the rifle . . . can die”? Al.sn, 
would not the makers of Vinolia Tooth I’owdcr be 
])leascd to know that the sinceresl form of flattery is 
only worth annas four?-- A Reader in India. 
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A SNAKE TWICE CAUGHT IN ONE TRAP. 

A BLACK snake, over five feet long, was 
found one morning by a rabbiter in an 
ordinary rabbit trap, and brought into town by 
him exactly as shown in the picture. The posi- 
tion of the snake, caught apparently twice, is a 
mystery, but the supposition is that as he was 
gliding over the trap to enter a rabbit burrow 
he suddenly changed his mind and doubled over 



to turn back. The lij) of the gin, which 
l)ore the single weight williout snapping the 




A PLAGUE OF GRASSHOPPERS. 

N O'r nanv nths ago the town of Parkcs, New 
South VVal was visited by a plague of grass- 
hoppers, and I 11 sending you a pln>tograpii which 

will give some id .‘a of what such a visitation means. 
They filled the ir and covered tfie ground, vsdiich 

seemed literally to move with them. — Kev, R. Seymour 
Smith, Rectory, Parkes; New South Wales. 

HIS REQUKST WAS GRANTED. 

I .SEND \ou an application for leave submitted by 
one of my elerks. Such letters arc styled by 
some as “ More I'nglisli as She is Wrote,” but in this 
case 1 am afraid it must be, “ More ICnglish as She is 
P>iutally Murdered.” Needless to say, on the strength 
of his application the cloik obtained bis leave, but be 
was advised not to “paint ” bis eye. -M>. T. Z. Oung, 
Ileadiinarters Magistrate, Monyvva, Burma. 


traj), w'as pressed 
tl o vv 11 w b e n 
the snake put 
two lengths of his 
body upon it, and 
thus caught him 
in the position in 
whicli we find him. 
E or once the 

subtlety of the 
serpent was at fault. 
The photograph 
was taken by Mr. 
Dick, J’arkes, 
N.S.W.^Rev. R. 
Seymour ‘Smith, 
Rectory, Parkes, 
New South 
Wales. 




/ / 
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A NOISY NESTING-PLACE. 


T his thrush’s nest, which is built on the levers of 
a signal-post, fust caught my eye from the 
carriage window of a train running into Cromer, and 
1 have pointed it out to several passengers at different 
times. The extraordinary thing about it, however, is 
that the lever actually moved the nest a little each 
time the signal was used, which would be for every 
train running into Cromer (ireat Piastern Railway 
hlaiion. The photograph had to be taken from 
the bank of a cutting to enable the eggs to be 
clearly seen. — Mr, R. M. Ling, North Walsham, 
Norfolk. 

ANOTHER PARADOX. 


I F a cork ball about an inch in diameter be tied at 
the end of a thread about a foot in length, and 



then swung so that it enters a smooth stream of water 
flowing from a tap at about three inches from the 
mouth of the latter, it will be found that the ball will 
remain in the water, and that the thread will make an 
angle of about thirty degrees with a vertical line 
passing through the ball. The latter, it should be 
added, must be thoroughly wetted before this result 
is produced.— Mr. II. T. Feather, 48, Hill Street, 
St. Albans, Herts. 

SOLUTION TO LAST MONTH’S CHESS PROBLEM. 



T he above is the solution to Mr. J. Wallis’s 
problem in the last number, which was to 
control every square by using four (piccns and a 
knight. Hy the publication of this solution llie series 
of this class of problem is completed. It has been 
shown that four queens with a rook, bishop, pawn, 
or knight can command the hoard. Theic only 
remains the king, who should not be neglected. He 
may take the place of the pawn in last nionlh’s 
position, or he may be placed on a Sfjuare which is 
obvious in the above. 


Tours in which the knight travels to every S(|uare 
of the chessboard in sixty-four moves are familiar, 
but Mr. |. Wallis proposes a novelty in which the 
moves arc alternately those of a knight and a bishop. 
They leave the bishop’s square together, and make 
first a knight’s move and tlien a bishop’s move — and 
so on, alternately. On the sixty-fourth move they 
arrive at the square from which they started, having 
st(»pi)ed on every square on the way. They might 
have started from any square, and cither knight or 
bishop miglit have liad the first move. The solution 
will appear next month. 


ANOTHER “REVERSIBLE” WORD. 

L ast month you gave an example of a word so 
written that it read the same when turned 



upside down. Such words are very few and far, 
between, but I have succeeded in discovering another, 
for which I hope you will be able to find a corner. — 
Mr. V. K. Allison, Lawrenceville School, Lawrencc- 
ville, NewJ^ersey, U.S.^: 
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A Reminiscence of Mr. Sherlock Holmes. 

By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 

I. — ^The Singular Experience of Mr. John Scott Eccles. 


FIND it recorded in my note- 
book that it was a bleak and 
windy day towards the end 
of March in the year 1892. 
Holmes had received a tele- 
gram whilst we sat at our 
lunch, and he had scribbled a reply. He 
made no remark, but the matter remained in 
his thoughts, for he stood in front of the fire 
afterwards with a thoughtful face, smoking 
his pipe, and casting an occasional glance at 
the message. Suddenly he turned u[)on me 
with a mischievous twinkle in his eyes. 

“ I suppose, Watson, we must look upon 
you as a man of letters,’^ said he “ How do 
you define the word * grotesque ’ ? ” 

“Strange —remarkable,” 1 suggested. 

He shook his head at my definition. 

“ There is surely something more than 
that,” said he ; “ some underlying suggestion 
of the tragic and the terrible. If you cast 
your mind back to some of those narratives 
with which you have afflicted a long-suffering 
public, you will recognise how often the 
grotesque has deepened into the criminal. 
Think of that little affair of the red>headed 
men. 'Fhat was grotesque enough in the 
outset, and yet it ended in a desperate 
attempt at robbery. Or,, again, there was 
that most grotesque affair of the five orange 
pips, which led straight to a murderous con- 
spiracy. The word puts me on the alert.” 

“ Have you it there ? V I asked. 

He read the telegram aloud. 

Have just had most incredible and gro- 
tesque experience. May 1 consult you? — 
Scott Eccles, Post Office, Charing Cross.” 

“ Man or woman ? ” I asked. 

“Oh, man, of course. No woman would 
ever send a reply-paid telegram. She would 
have come.” « 


“ Will you see him ? ” 

“ My dear Watson, you know how bored 
I have been since we locked up Colonel 
Carruthers. My mind is like a racm^engine, 
tearing itself to pieces because it is not con- 
nected up with the work for which it was built. 
Life is commonplace, the papers are sterile ; 
audacity and romance seem to have passed 
for ever from the criminal world. Can you 
ask me, then, whether I am ready to look 
into any new problem, however trivial it may 
prove ? But here, unless I am mistaken, is 
our client.” 

A measured step was heard upon the 
stairs, and a moment later a stout, tall, grey- 
whiskered and solemnly respectable person 
was ushered into the room. His life history 
was written in his heavy features and pompous 
manner. From his spats to his gold-rimmed 
spectacles he was a Conservative, a Church- 
man, a good citizen, orthodox and conven- 
tional to the last degree. But some amazing 
experience had disturbed his native com- 
posure and left its traces in his bristling hair, 
his flushed, angry cheeks, and his flurried, 
excited manner. He plunged instantly into 
his business. 

“ I have had a most singular and unplea- 
sant experience, Mr. Holmes,” said he. 
“ Never in my life have I been placed in 
such a situation. It is most improper — most 
outrageous. I must insist upon some ex- 
planation.” He swelled and puffed in his 
anger. 

“Pray sit down, Mr. Scott Eccles,” said 
Holmes, in a soothing voice. “ May I ask, 
in the first place, why you came to me 
at all?” 

“ Well, sir, it did not appear to be h matter 
which concerned the police, and yet, when 
you have heard the facts, you must admit 


Vi>l. xxxvi.— <31 
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tfiat I could not leave it where it was. Private 
detectives are a class with whom I have 
absolutely no sympathy, but none the less, 

having heard your name ” 

“ Quite so. }3ut, in the second place, why 
^ did you not come at once ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

Holmes glanced at his watch. 

“ It is a quarter past two,” he said. “Your 
. telegram was dispatched about one. But no 
one can glance at your toilet and attire with- 
out seeing that your disturbance dates from 
the moment of your waking.” 

Our client smoothed down his unbrushed 
hair and felt his unshaven chin. 

“ You are right, Mr. Holmes. I never 
gave a thought to my toilet. 1 was only too 


glad to get out of such a house. But I have 
been running round making inquiries before 
1 came to you. I went to the house agents, 
you know, and they .said that Mr. Garcia’s 
rent w^as paid up all right, and that every- 
thing was in order at Wistaria Podge.” 

“ Come, come, sir,” said Holmes, laughing. 
“You are like my friend Dr. Watson, who 
has a bad habit of telling his stories wrong 
end foremo.st. Please arrange your thoughts 
and let me know, in their due .sequence, 
exactly what those events are which have 
sent you out iinbrushed and unkempt, with 
dress boots and waistcoat buttoned awry, in 
search of advice and assistance.” 

Our client looked down with a rueful face 
at his own unconventional appearance. 



‘I HAVE BEEN RUNNING HOUND MAKING IN(jUlKIKS BEEOKE 1 ^AME 'lU YOV.’ 
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“Fm sure it must look very bad, Mr. 
Holmes, and I am not aware that in my 
whole life such a thing has ever happened 
before. But 1 will tell you the whole queer 
business, and when I have done so you will 
admit, I am sure, that there has been enough 
to excuse me.” 

But his narrative was nipped in the bud. 
'Fhere was a bustle outside, and Mrs. Hudson 
opened the door to usher in two robust and 
official-looking individuals, one of w'hom was 
well known to us as Inspector Gregson of 
Scotland Yard, an energetic, gallant and, 
within his limitations, a capable officer. He 
shook hands with Holmes, and introduced 
his comrade as Inspector Baynes of the 
Surrey Constabukiry. 

“ We are hunting together, Mr. Holmes, 
and our trail lay in this direction.” He 
turned his bulldog eyes upon our visitor. 
“ Are you Mr. John Scott Eccles, of Popham 
House, Lee?” 

I am.” 

** We have been following you about all 
the morning.” 

“ You traced him through the telegram, no 
doubt,” said Holmes. 

“ Exactly, Mr. Holmes. We picked up 
the scent at Charing Cross Post Office and 
came on here.” 

**But why do you follow me? What do 
you want?” 

“We wish a statement, Mr. Scott Eccles, 
as to the events which led up to the death 
last night of Mr. Aloysius Garcia, of Wistaria 
Lodge, near Esher.” 

Our client had sat up with staring eyes 
and every tinge of colour struck from his 
astonished face. 

“ Dead ? Did you say he was dead?” 

“ Yes, sir, he is dead.” 

“ But how ? An accident ? ” 

“ Murder, if ever there was one upon 
earth.” 

“ Good God ! This is awful ! You don’t 
mean — you don’t mean that I am suspected ?” 

“A letter of yours was found in the dead 
man’s pocket, and we know by it that you 
had planiied to pass last night at his house,” 
“Sol did.” 

“ Oh, you did, did you ? ” 

Out came the official note-book. 

“Wait a bit, Gregson,” said Sherlock 
Holmes. “ All you desire is a plain state- 
ment, is it not ? ” 

^ “And it is my duty to warn Mr. Scott 
Eccles that it may be used against him.” 

“ Mr. Eccles was going to tell us about it 
when you entered the room. I think, Watson, 


a brandy and soda would do him no harm. 
Now, sir, I suggest that you take no notice 
of this addition to your audience, and that 
you proceed with your narrative exactly as 
you woyld have done had you never been 
interrupted.” 

Gur visitor had gulped off the brandy and 
the colour had returned to his face. With a 
dubious glance at the inspector’s note book, 
he plunged at once into his extraordinary 
statement. 

“ I am a bachelor,” said he, “ and, being 
of a sociable turn, I cultivate a large number 
of friends. Among these are the family of 
a retired brewer called Melville, living at 
Albemarle Mansion, Kensington. It was at 
his table that I met some weeks ago a young 
fellow named Garcia. He was, I under- 
stood, of Spanish descent and connected in 
some way with the Embassy. He spoke 
perfect English, was pleasing in’hisjpanners, 
and as good-looking a man as m 

my life. 

“ In some way we struck up quite a friend- 
ship, this young fellow and I. He seemed 
to take a fancy to me from the first, and 
within two days of our meeting he came to 
see me at Lee. One thing led to another, 
and it ended in his inviting me out to spend 
a few days at his house, Wistaria Lodge, 
between Esher and Oxshott. Yesterday 
evening 1 went to Esher to fulfil this engage- 
ment. 

“ He had described his household to me 
before I went there. He lived with a 
faithful servant, a countryman of his own, 
who looked after all his needs. This fellow 
could speak English and did his house- 
keeping for him. 'Phen there was a wonderful 
cook, he said, a half-breed whom he had 
picked up in his travels, who could serve 
an excellent dinner. 1 remember that he 
remarked what a queer household it was to 
find in the heart of Surrey, and that I agreed 
with him, though it has proved a good deal 
queerer than I thought. 

“ I drove to the place — about two miles 
on the south side of Esher. The house was 
a fair-siited one, standing back from the road, 
with a curving drive which was banked with 
high evergreen shrubs. It was an old, tumble- 
down building in a crazy slate of disrepair. 
When the trap pulled up on the grass grown 
drive in front of the blotched and weather- 
stained door, I had doubts as to my wisdom 
in visiting a man whom I knew so slightly. 
He opened the door himself, however, and 
greeted me with a great show of cordiality. 
I was handed over to the man-servant, a 
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mdancholy, swarthy individual, who led the 
way, my bag in his hand, to my bedroom. 
The whole place was depressing. Our 
dinner was tete-a-tete,^ and though my host did 
his best to be entertaining, his thoughts 
seemed to continually wander, and he talked 
so vaguely and wildly that I could hardly 
understand him. He continually drummed 
his fingers on the table, gnawed his nails, 
and gave other signs of nervous impatience. 
The dinner itself was neither well served nor 
well cooked, and the gloomy pre.sence of the 
taciturn servant did not help to enliven us. 
1 can assure you that many times in the 
course of the evening I wished that I could 
invent some excuse which would take me 
back to Lee. 

‘‘One thing comes back to my memory 
which miay have a bearing upon the business 
that yo!S two gentlemen are investigating, I 
thoughl^^hing of it at the time. Near the 
end a note was, handed in by the 

Wvanl. l,iP 9 |iced that after my host had 
read it he sifiMed even more distrait and 
strange than before. He gave up all pre> 
tencc;^ at conversation and sat, smoking 
endl^^i cigarettes, lost in his own thoughts, 
bat '&"tnai(|fe no remark as to the contents. 
Abotit eleven I was glad to go to bed. Some 
time later Garcia looked in at my door — the 
room w8GSf dark at the time — and asked me if 
I had' rung. I said that 1 had not. He 
apologized for having disturbed me so late, 
saying that it was nearly one o’clock. I 
dropped off after this and slept soundly all 
night. 

“ And now I come to the amazing part of 
my tale. When 1 awoke it was broad day- 
light, I glanced at my watch, and the time 
was nearly nine. I had particularly asked to 
be called at eight, so I was very much 
astonished at this forgetfulness, I sprang up 
and rang /or the servant. There was no 
response. I rang again and again, with the 
same result. Then 1 came to the conclusion 
tlmt the bell was out of order. I huddled 
oiriilp{y^}c?thes and hurried downstairs in an 
e?^6riiingly bad temper to order some hot 
watef: You can imagine my surprise when 
I found that there was no one there. I 
shouted in the hall. There was no answer. 
Then I ran from room to room. All were 
deserted. My host had shown me which 
was his bedroom the night before, so I 
knocked at the door. No reply. I turned 
the handle and walked in. The room was 
empty, and the bed had never been slept in. 
He . had gone with the rest. The foreign 
host, the foreign footman, the foreign cook, 


all had vanished in the night ! That was the 
end of my visit to Wistaria Lodge.” 

Sherlock Holmes was rubbing his hands 
and chuckling as he added this bizarre in- 
cident his collection of strange episodes. 

“Your experience is, so far as I know, 
perfectly unique,” said he. “ May I ask, 
sir, what you did then?” 

“ I was furious. My first idea was that I 
had been the victim of some absurd practical 
joke. I packed my things, banged the hall 
door behind me, and set off for Esher, with 
my bag in my hand. I called at Allan 
Brothers’, the chief land agents in the village, 
and found that it was from this firm that the 
villa had been rented. It struck me that the 
whole proceeding could hardly be for the 
purpose of making a fool of me, and that the 
main object must be to get out of the rent. 
It is late in March, so quarter-day is at hand. 
But this theory would not work. The agent 
was obliged to me for my warning, but told 
me that the rent had been paid in advance. 
Then 1 made my way to town and called at 
the Spanish Embassy. The man was unknown 
there. After this I went to see Melville, at 
whose house I had first met Garcia, but I 
found that he really knew rather less about 
him than I did. Finally, when I got your 
reply to my wire I came out to you, since 1 
understand that you are a person who gives 
advice in difficult cases. But now, Mr. 
Inspector, I understand, from what you said 
when you entered the room, that you can 
carry the story on, and that some tragedy has 
occurred. I can assure you that every word 
I have said is the truth, and that, outside of 
what I have told you, I know absolutely 
nothing about the fate of this man. My 
only desire is to help the law in every 
pos.sible way.” 

“ 1 am sure of it, Mr. Scott Eccles — I am 
sure of it,” said Inspector Gregson, in a very 
amiable tone. “I am bound to say that 
everything which you have said agrees very 
closely with the facts as they have come to 
our notice. For example, there was that 
note which arrived during dinner. Did you 
chance to observe what became of it ? ” 

“Yes, I did. Garcia rolled it up and 
threw it into the fire.” 

“ What do you say to that, Mr. Baynes ? ” 

The country detective was a stout, puffy, 
red man, whose face was only redeemed 
from grossness by two extraordinarily bright 
eyes, almost hidden behind the heavy creases 
of cheek and brow. With a slow smile he 
drew a folded and discoloured scrap of paper 
from his pocket 



A REMINISCENCE OF AIR. SHERLOCK HOLMES. 




** It was a dog-grate, Mr. Holmes, and he 
overpTtched it 1 picked this out unburned 
from the back of it'^ 

Holmes smiled his appreciation. 

“ You must have examined the house very 
carefully^ to find a single pellet of paper.'* 


right, green baize. God speed. D.' It is a 
woman's writing, done with a sharp-pointed 
pen, but the address is either done with 
another pen or by someone else. It is 
thicker and bolder, as you see.” 

“A very remarkable note,” said Holmes, 



*' It WAS A DOG-ORATE, MR. HOLMES, AND HE OVERPITCHED IT. I PICKED THIS OUT UNBURNKD 
FROM THE BACK OF IT.” 


“ I did, Mr. Holmes. It's my way. Shall 
I read it, Mr. Gregson ? ” 

The Londoner nodded. 

“The note is written upon ordinary cream- 
laid paper without watermark. It is a quarter- 
sheet. The paper is cut off in two snips with 
a shortbladed scissors. It has been folded 
over three times and sealed with purple wax, 
put on hurriedly and pressed down with some 
flat, oval object. It is addressed to Mr. 
Garcia, Wistaria Lodge. It says : ‘Our own 
colours, green and white. Green open, white 
shut Main stair, first corridor, seventh 


glancing it over. “ I must compUmeil|tV|feu, 
Mr. Baynes, upon your attention to >fft^il 
in your examination of it. A few mfling 
points might be added. The oval seal is 
undoubtedly a plain sleeve-link — what else 
is of such a shape ? I'he scissors were bent 
nail-scissors. Short as the two snips are, 
you can distinctly see the same slight curve 
in each.” 

The country detective chuckled. 

“I thought I had squeezed all the juice 
out of it, but I see there was a little over,” 
he isaid, “I'm bound to say that I make 
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iwthing of the note except that there was 
something on hand, and that a woman, as 
usuJ, was at the bottom of it.” 

Scott Eccles had fidgeted in his seat 
du this conversation. 

“ 1 am glad you found the note, since it 
corroborates my story,” said he. “ But I beg 
to point out that I have not yet neard what 
has happened to Mr. Garcia, nor what has 
become of his household.” 

“ As to Garcia,” said Gregson, “ that is 
easily answered. He was found dead this 
morning upon Oxshott Common, nearly 
a mile from his home. His head had been 
smashed to pulp by heavy blows of a sand-* 
bag or some such instrument, which had 
crushed rather than wounded. It is a 
lonely corner, and ‘there is no house within 
a quarter of a mile of the spot. He had 
apparently been struck down first from 
behind, but his assailant had gone on beat- 
ing him long after he ws dead. It was a 
most furious assault. There are no foot- 
steps nor any clue to the criminals.” 

Robbed ? ” 

“No, there was no attempt at robbery.” 

“This is very painful — very painful and 
terrible,” said Mr. Scott Eccles, in a 
querulous voice ; “ but it is really uncom- 
monly hard upon me. 1 had nothing to 
do with my host going off upon a nocturnal 
excursion and meeting so sad an end. How 
do I come to be mixed up w'ith the case ? ” 

“Very simply, sir,” Inspector Baynes 
answered. “The only document found in 
the pocket of the dec’eased was a letter 
from you saying that you would be with 
him on the night of his death. It was the 
envelope of this letter which gave us the 
dead man’s name and address. It was after 
nine this morning w^hen w^e reached his 
house and found neither you nor anyone else 
inside it. i wired to Mr. Gregson to run you 
dowm in London while I examined Wistaria 
Lodge. Then I came into town, joined Mr. 
Gregson, and here w^e are.” 

“ I think now,” said Gregson, rising, “ we 
had best put this matter into an official shape. 
You will Qome round with us to the station, 
Mr. Scott F;t>cles, and let us have your state- 
ment in writing.” 

“ Certainly, I will come at once. But I 
retain your services, Mr. Holmes. I desire 
you to spare no expense and no pains to get 
at the truth.” 

My friend turned to the country inspector. 

“ I suppose that you have no^bjection to 
my collaborating with you, Mr. Mynes ? ” 

“ Highly honoured, sir, I am sure.” : 


“ You appear to have been very prompt 
and businesslike in all that you have done. 
Was there any clue, may I ask, as to the 
exact hour that the man met his death ? ” 

“ He had been there since one o’clock. 
There was rain about that time, and his 
death had certainly been before the rain.” 

“ But that is perfectly impossible, Mr. 
Baynes,” cried our client. “ His voice is un- 
mistakable. I could swear to it that it was 
he who addressed me in my bedroom at that 
very hour.” 

“ Remarkable, but by no means impos- 
.sible,” said Holmes, smiling. 

“ You have a clue ? ” asked (Iregson. 

“ On the face of it the case is not a very 
complex one, though it certainly presents 
some novel and interesting features. A 
further knowledge of facts is nece.ssary 
before I would venture to give a final and 
definite opinion. By the way, Mr. Baynes, 
did you find anything remarkable besides 
this note in your examination of the house ? ” 

The detective looked at my friend in a 
singular way. 

“There were,” .said he,. “one or two very 
remarkable things. J^erhaps when I have 
finished at the police station you would care 
to come out and give me your opinion of 
them.” 

“I am entirely at your service,” said 
Sherlock Holmes, ringing the bell. “You 
will show these gentlemen out, Mrs. Hudson, 
and kindly .send the hoy with this telegram. 
He is to pay a five shilling reply.” 

We sat for some time in silence after our 
visitors had left. Holmes smoked hard, with 
his brows drawn down over his keen eyes, 
and his head thrust forw^ard in the eager way 
characteristic of the man. 

“ Well, \V^at.son,” he a.sked, turning suddenly 
upon me, “ what do you make of it ? ” 

“ I can make nothing of this mystification 
of Scott Eccles.” 

“ But the crime ? ” 

“Well, taken with the disappearance of 
the man’s companions, I should say that they 
were in some way concerned in the murder 
and had fled from justice.” 

“ That is certainly a possible point of view. 
On the face of it you must admit, however, 
that it is very strange that his two servants 
should have been in a conspiracy against 
him and should have attacked him on the 
one night when he had a guest. They had 
him alone at their mercy every other night 
in the week.” n 

“ Then why did they fly ? ” 

“Quite so. Why did they fly? There is 



A OF MK. UVJLMEii. 


a big fact Another big fact is the remark 
able experience of our client, Scott Lccles, 
Now, my dear Watson, is it beyond the limits 
of human ingenuity to furnish an explanation 
which w< mid covei both these big facts If 
It were one which would also admit of the 
mysterious note with its very < unous ph»'ase 
ology, wh}, then it would be worth accepting 
as a temporary hyjiothesis If the fresh fat ts 
which (ome to our knowledge all fit them 
selves into the s< heme, then our hypothesis 
may gradually become a -noUition ” 

“ but what IS our hypothesis?” 

Holmes leancsl back in his chair with half- 
closed ey^s. 

“ You must idinit, iny dt^ar Watson, that 
the idea of a ]<>ke is impossible Iheic w< re 
gtavc event iloot, as the sequel showed, 
and the (oa\jng of Scott Kedes to \Vi tana 
laxtlgc had some < onn<s tion with tiiem * 

“ Hut whu possible < <MUiection 
f.et us t ike It hnk bv link 1 here is, on 
the face of it, something unnatural about this 
stuing^ and sudden ineudship between the 
young Spaniard and bcott Facies It wis 
theiiiimei who forced the pace He called 
upon Eccles at the other end of London on 
the vcr> davafUi he fust met him, and he 
kept m close touch with him until he got 
him down to Ldiei Nenv, w-hat did he Wm-uI 
with Eccles What could E< c l< s supply ? * 
see no chatm m the man He is not particu- 
larh mtellurnt not a man likely to be con 
geiua^ to a quuk-witted I^tm Why, then, 
wis he picked out from all ‘Vw ouV. ^vopte 
whom Gatcia iv * as pat ti<)ular)y suited lo 
hi^ p' H js lie any one outstand nc 
,wwdity^ I say that he has He is the 'vtiy 
tyjic of conventional HiUish respec tahihty, and 
the* \e»-y nnn as a witness to impiess another 
Hnton \<)u saw youiself how neither of 
the inspectors duamed of questioning his 
statement, e'xlraordin try as it was ^ 

“ Hut what was lie to witness f ' 

“ Nothing, as things turned out, but even^- 
thing h<id they gone another way. That is 
liow I lead the matter ” 

** I see, ne might have proved an alibi ’ 
‘‘Exactly, my dear Watson, he might 
have proved an alibi We will ruppose, for 
argument's sake, that the liousehold of 
Wistaria J.odgc aie ronfederales in som»* 
design, 1 he attempt, whatever it may be, is 
to corne off, we will say, before one o’clock. 
By some juggling of the clocks it is quite 
possible that they may have* got Scon Eccles 
to bed earlier than he thought, hut in any 
it is likely that Mwben Garcia went out of 
tell him that it was one it was 
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fit 

really not more than twelve, ^ If ^Gatcia 
could do whatever he bad to do and be back 
by the hour mentioned he had evidei»ily a 
powerful reply to any accusation. Here rrx' 
this irreproachable Englishman ready to 
in any r ourt of law that the accused w ^ 
his house all the time. It was an insurance 
against the wo’St.” 

“ Yes. j cs, 1 see that. But how about th« 
disiippearauce the others ? ’ 

1 have nor ill my tacts yet, but I do noi 
think there art any insuperable difficulties 
btill, It IS an error to aigue in liont of youi 
data. You find yourself m sensibly twistin| 
them round lo fit your theorus ” 

“ And the me^s ige ? ' 

“How did It run? ‘Oui own colours 
giecn and white’ Sounds like racing 
‘(iieeii open, white shut.’ That n clearh 
a signil ‘M4nn st^ir, first corridor, seventi 
light, gn eii bai'c This is an assignation 
Wt may htul a j^ilous husband at thi 
bottom of It all c Icarly a dangerou, 

Ivic't She would not have said ‘Go< 
sptcd had It not been so. tha 

should be a guide ” 

“ I he man was a Spaniard I ‘'Ugges 
that ‘D’ <Umds foi l)oloies, a commoi 
fern lie nana m Sjxun ” 

“(lood ^'’atson, very good- but quiti 
inadmisstr A Spaniard wouhl write to i 
Spanian m Spanish The wuiter of thi 
f i A’^crii^jh. Well, we can onl 

possess our souls in puience, until thii 
excellent mspenoj corner back for us 
Meanwhile we can thank our lucky fht< 
which ha*- lesiued us loi i few short houig 
from the msnffcrabli les of idleness 

An answer hid * > d to Holmes's tele 
gram before our < < fTictM had returned 

Holmes re.vd u, i m wis about to place it u 
lub mu e book wmn ne (might a glimpse u 
my expectant ra( e Hr tossed it across will 
a iaugii 

“ We are i exalted cudt saic 

he. 

Th(‘ telcgn i c'ls a list bf names anc 
addrciises >id Uarriueby, The Dingjt 
Sir George 1 olliott, Oxshott 
Hynes livix >, J l\, Purdey , Mr 
James Bil* Williams, Fortpn Old Hail 
Mr, Hend son, High G0ie ; Rev. Joshui 
Stone, Nriber Walslmg^’ 

is a very nbvfoUs way of luiuunf 
our fic Id of opetatidlfjis/^ ^aid Holmes. “ N< 
dojIltH Bayn<is, with his methodical mind 
ha$ ahetdt|y|^|^ted some similar plaa'’ 
unders^^^ ' ' ' '' 




“Well, my dear fellc)w, we have already 
arrived at the conclusion^ that the message 
received by Clarcia at dinner was an ap[)oint- 
menl or an assignation. Now, if the obvious 
reading of it is cortert, and in order to keep 
this tryst one has to ascend a main stair and 
seek the '.i;\enth door in a corridor, it is per- 
fectly cira? that the house is a very large one. 
It is oc)Ha% certain that ibis lumse cannot be 
more than a mile .a two from Oxshott, since 
Chircki vvas walking in tliat direction, and 
hoped, according to rny reading of the facts, 
to be bark iu Wistaria Lodge in time to avail 
himself of an alibi, which w'ould only be valid 
up to one o'clock. As the number of large 
houses close Ut (,)xshott must be limited, 1 
adopted the obvious method of sending to 


the agents mcm'ivyxv.-^ by Scott Lccles and 
obtaining a list of them. 'iW M hey are in 
this telegram, and the other end oi oiji 
lungled skein must lie among them.” 

It was nearly six oVlock btfo;e we found 
ourselves in the pretty Surrey village of Esher, 
w'ith Inspector Haynes as our cf>m[)anion. 

Holmes and I had taken things for the 
night, and fourai comfortable i]uarters at the 
Hull Fiimlly we set out in the rornj;)any 
of the deh'ctive on our vi.sit to Wistaria 
Lodge. It was a cold, dark March evening, 
with .sharp wind and a fine rain beating 
upon 5iir faccN a fit lilting for the wild 
common over which our road })asstd and the 
tragic goal to which it led ns. 


( To be conduded . ) 
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TYl'ICAl. LANDSCAPE IN UGANDA. 



“MY AFRICAN JOURNEY." 

BY THE RT. HON. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P 

VII.— “ ON SAFARI.” 


OVV the reader must really look 
at the map. 'Vo this point we 
have proceeded by train and 
steamer with all the power and 
swiftness of modern communi- 
cation. If we have traversed 
wild and lonely lands, it has been in a rail- 
way carriage. We have disturbed the litm 
with the locomotive, and all our excursions 
have but led back to the iron road. Rut at 
Ripon halls we are to let go our hold upon 
machinery. Steam and all it means i.s to 
be shut off. We are “to cut the painter,” 
and, losing the impulsion of the great .ship, 
are for awhile to paddle about upon a vast 
expanse in a little coc'k-boat of our own. 
Hack towards Mombasa, three days’ journey 
will cover nine hundred miles. Forward, 
you will be lucky to make forty in the .same 
time. Return at this moment is swift and 
ea.sy. In a week it will be perhaps im- 
possible. Going on means going through. 

Everywhere great patlnvays are being cut 
into Africa. We have followed for nearly a* 
thou.sand miles one leading from the East 
towards the centre. Far away from the 
North another line has been thrust forward 
by British efforts in peace and war. From 
Alexandria to Cairo, from Cairo to Wady 
Haifa, from Haifa to Berber, from Berber 


to Khartoum, from Khartoum to Fashoda, 
from Fashoda to Gondokoro, over a dis- 
tance of nearly three thousand miles, 
stretches an uninterrupted service of trains 
and steamers. But between the landing- 
stage at Jinja and the landing-stage at 
Gondokoro there opens a wide gulf of yet 
unbridged, unconquered wilderness and 
jungle, across which and through which the 
traveller must crawl painfully and at a foot’s 
pace, always amid diffic ulty and never wholly 
without danger. It is this gulf which we are 
now to traverse. 

I'he distance from the Victoria to the 
Albert Nyan/a is about two hundred miles 
in the direct line, and it is all dowmhill. 
The Great I-ake is hoisted high above the 
highest hill-tops of England. From this vast 
elevated inland sea the descending Nile 
water flows through a channel of three 
thousand five hundred miles into the Medi- 
terranean. The first and steepest stage of 
its journey is to the Albert Lake. This 
second body of water, which, except in com- 
j)arison with the Victoria Nyanza, would be 
impressive — it is more than a hundred miles 
long — lies at an altitudje of two thou.sand three 
hundred feet above the jsea. So that in its first 
two hundreds miles the Nile exhausts in the 
exuberant improvidence of youth about a third 
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qf the impulse which is to carry it through 
its venerable career. Yet this considerable 
descent of twelve hundred feet is itself 
accomplished in two short steps. There is 
one series of rapids, thirty miles long, below 
the Ripon Falls, and another of equal extent, 
above the Murchison Falls. Between these 


times for months. He learns to think of ten 
days’ “ Safari ” as we at home think of going 
to Scotland, and twenty days’ “Safari” as if 
it w^ere less than the journey to Paris. 
“Safari” is itself a Swahili word of Arabic 
origin, meaning an expedition and all that 
pertains to it. It comprises yourself and 



From a] in camp. [I'hotoiiraph. 


two declivities long reaches of open river 
and the wide, level expanse of Lake Chioga 
afford a fine waterway. 

Our journey from one Great I.ake to the 
other divided itself therefore into three 
stages. Three marches through the forest to 
Kakindu, the first point where the Victoria 
Nile is navigable after the rapids ; three days 
in canoes along the Nile and across Lake 
Chioga ; and, lastly, five marches from the 
western end of Lake Chioga to the Albert 
Nyanza. Beyond this, again, four days in 
canoes and steel sailing-boats, towed by a 
launch, wbuld carry us to Nimule, where the 
rapids on the White Nile begin, and in seven 
or eight marches from there we should reach 
the Soudan steamers at Gondokoro. About 
five hundred miles would thus be covered 
in twenty days. It would take about the 
same time, if trains and steamers fitted 
exactly, to return by Mombasa and Suez to 
London. 

Early in the morning of November 23rd 
our party set off upon this journey. Travel- 
ling by marches from camp to camp plays a 
regular part in the life of the average Central 
African officer. He goes “ on Safari ” as the 
Boer “on trek.” It is a recognised state of 
being, which often lasts for weeks, and sorae- 


everybody and everything you take with you 
— food, tents, rifles, clothing, cooks, servants, 
escort, porters — but especially porters. Out of 
the range of steam the porter is the primary 
factor. This ragged figure, tottering along 
under his load, is the unit of locomotion 
and the limit of possibility. Without 
porters you cannot move. With them you 
move ten or twelve miles a day, if all is well. 
How much can he carry? How far can he 
carry it? These arc the questions which 
govern alike your calculations and your fate. 
Every morning the porters are divided into 
batches of about twenty, each under its head- 
man. The loads, which are supposed to 
average about sixty-five pounds, are also 
roughly parcelled out. As each batch starts 
off, the next rushes up to the succeed- 
ing heap of loads, and there is a quarter 
of an hour of screaming and pushing — the, 
strongest men making a bee-line for the 
lightest-looking loads, and being beaten off 
by the grim but voluble headman, the 
weakest weeping feebly beside a mountain- 
ous pile, till a distribution has been achieved 
with rough justice, and the troop in its turn 
marches off with indescribable ululations 
testifying and ministering to the spirit in which 
they mean to accomplish the day’s journey. 
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While these problems w^Jte being imper- 
fectly solved I walked down with the 
Governor and one of the Engineer officers 
to the Ripon Falls, which are but half a mile 
from the (Commissioner's house, and the 
sound of whose waters filled the air. 
Although the cataract is on a moderate 
scale, both in height and volume, its aspect 
— and still more its situation — is impressive. 
The exit or overflow of the Great Lake is 
closed by a natural rampart or ridge of black 
rock, broken or worn away in two main gaps 
to release the waters. Through these the 
Nile leaps at once into majestic being, and 
enters upon its course as a perfect river three 
hundred yards wide. Standing upon the 
reverse side of the wall of rock, one’s eye may 
be almost on a plane with the shining levels 
of the Lake. At your very feet, literally a yard 
away, a vast green slope of water races down- 
ward. Below are foaming rapids, fringed by 
splendid trees, and pools from which great 
fish leap continually in the sunlight. 

We must have spent three hours watching 
the waters and revolving plans to harness and 
bridle them. So much power running to 


and we must pad after them, through the 
full blaze of noon. The Governor of 
Uganda and his officers have to return to 
Entebbe by the steamer, so it is here I bid 
them good-bye and good luck, and with a 
final look at Ripon Falls, gleaming and re- 
sounding below, I climb the slopes of the 
river bank and walk off into the forest. 

The native path struck off north-east from 
the Nile, and led into a hilly and densely- 
wooded region. The elephant grass on each 
side of the track rose fifteen feet high. In 
the valleys great trees grew and arched above 
our heads, laced and twined together with 
curtains of flowering creepers. Here and 
there a glade opened to the right or left, and 
patches of vivid sunlight splashed into the 
gloom. Around the crossings of little streams 
butterflies danced in brilliant ballets. Many 
kinds of birds flew about the trees. The 
jungle was haunted by game — utterly lost 
in its dense entanglements. And I think 
it a sensation all by itself to walk on your 
own feet, and staff in hand, along these 
mysterious paths, amid so beautiful, yet 
sinister, surroundings, and realize that one is 
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waste, such a coign of vantage unoccupied, 
such a lever to control the natural forces of 
Africa ungripped, cannot but vex and stimu- 
late imagination. And what fun to make 
the immemorial Nile begin its journey by 
diving through a turbine ! But to our tale. 
The porters bad by now got far on their road, 


really in the centre of Africa, and a long way 
from Piccadilly or Pall Mall. , 

Our first march was about fourteen miles, 
and as we had not started till the hot hours 
of the day were upon us, it was enough and 
to spare so far as I was concerned. Up and 
down hill wandered our path, now plunged 
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in the twilight of a forest valley, now winding 
up the side of a scorched hill, and I had for 
some time been hoping to see the camp 
round every corner, when at last we reached 
it. It consisted of two rows of green tents 
and a large “ banda,” or rest-house, as big 
as a large barn in ICngland, standing in a 
nice, trim clearing. These “bandits” are 
a great feature of African travel ; and the 


is almost invariably caught from sleeping in 
old shelters or on disused camping grounds. 

The local chief was not long in making his 
appearance with presents of various kinds. 
A lanky, black-faced sheep, with a fat tail as 
big as a pumpkin, was dragged forward, bleat- 
ing, by two retainers. Others brought live 
hens and earthenware jars of milk and baskets 
of little round eggs. The chief was a tall, 



hruma ] “ uanda,” with escort of king’s akkican kifh<s. \ iniotoymph . 


dutiful chief through whose territory we were 
passing had taken pains to make them on 
the most elaborate scale. 'I'hey are built of 
bamboo framework, supported upon a central 
row of Y-shaped tree stems, with a high- 
pitched roof heavily thatched with elephant 
grass, and walls of wattled reeds. The 
floors arc beautifully smooth, and clean, 
and* strewn with fresh green rushes ; the 
interior is often cunningly divided into 
various apartments, and the main building is 
connected with kitchens and ,.offWs of the 
same unsubstantial texture by Verandaxshaded 
passages. In fact, they evidence ;a high degree 
of social knowledge and taste In ;fhe natives, 
who make them with almbst incredible 
rapidity from the vegetation of the surround- 
ing jungle; and the sensation of entering one 
of these lofty, dim, cool, and spacious 
interiors, and sinking into the soft rush-bed 
of the floor, with something to drink which is, 
at any rate, not tepid, well repays the severities 
of a march under an Equatorial sun. 'L'he 
“ banda,” however, is a luxury of which the 
traveller should beware, for if it has stood 
for more than a week it becomes the home 
of innumerable insects, many of approved 
malevolence and venom, and spirillum fever 


intelligent - looking man, with the winning 
smile and attractive manners chanicleristic of 
the country, and made his salutations with 
a fine air of dignity and friendship. 

Life “ on Safari ” is rewarded by a sense of 
completeness and self-satisfied detachment. 
You have got to “do” so many miles a day, 
and when you have “ done ” them your day's 
work is over, 'd'is a simple programme, 
which leaves nothing more to he demanded 
or desired. Very early in the morning, often 
an hour before daybreak, the bugles of 
the King’s African Rifles sounded reveille. 
Everyone dresses hurriedly by candle light, 
eats a dim breakfast while dawn approaches ; 
tents collapse, and porters struggle off with 
their burdens. ITen the march begins. 
I'he obvious thing is to walk. There is no 
surer way of keeping well in Uganda than 
to walk twelve or fourteen miles a day. But 
if the traveller will not make the effort, there 
are alternatives. There is the rickshaw, 
which was described in the last chapter — 
restful, but tedious ; and the litter, carried on 
the heads of six porters of different sizes, and 
shifted every now and then, with a dishearten- 
ing jerk* to their shoulders and back again-- 
this is quite as uncomfortable as it sounds. 
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Ponies cannot, or at least do not, live in 
Uganda, though an ex[)eriment was just 
about to be made with them by the Chief of 
the Police, who is convinced that with really 
careful stal^le management, undertaken in 
detail by the owner himself, they could be 
made to flouri^^h. Mules have a better 
chance, though still not a good one. We 
took one with us on the last spell of “Safari” 
to (iondokoro, and were told it was sure to 
(lie ; but we left it in apparently excellent 
condition and spirits. 

But the best of all methods of progression 
in Central Africa — however astonishing it 
may seem —is the bicycle. In the dry 
season the i)aths through the bush, smoothed 
by the feet of natives, afford an excellent sur- 
face. Even when the track is only two feet 
wide, and when the densest jungle rises on 
either side and almost meets above the head, 
the bicycle skims along, swishing through the 
grass and brushing the encroaching bushes, 
at a fine pat:e ; and although at every few 
hundred yards sharp rocks, loose stones, a 
water course, or a steep hill compel dis- 
mounting, a good seven miles an hour can 
usually be maintained. And think what 
this means. From my own experience 
I should su[)pose that with a bicycle twenty- 
five to thirty miles a day could regularly be 
covered in Uganda, and if only the porters 
(’oiild keep up, all journeys could be 
n(‘arly trebled, and every white ofBcer’s 
radius of action proportionately increased. 


Nearly all the British officers I met already 
possessed and used bicycles, and even the 
native chiefs are beginning to acquire them. 
But what is needed to make the plan effective 
is a good system of stone, fumigated, insect- 
proof rest-houses at stages of thirty miles on 
all the main lines of communication. Such 
a development would mean an enormous 
saving in the health of white officials and a 
valuable accession to their power. Had I 
known myself before coming to Uganda 
the advantages which this method presents, 
I should have been able to travel far more 
widely through the country by the simple 
expedient of trebling the stages of my 
journeys, and sending porters on a week in 
advance to j)itch camps and deposit food at 
wide intervals. And then, instead of merely 
journeying from one Great Lake to the other, 
I could, ivithin the same limits of itme^ have 
explored the fertile and populous plateau of 
'foro, descended the beautiful valley of the 
Semliki, and traversed the Albert Lake from 
end to end, and skirted the slopes of 
Ruenzori. If youth but knew . . . ! 

But the march, however performed, has its 
termination : and if, as is recommended, you 
stop to breakfast and rest u[)on the way, the 
new camp will be almost ready upon arrival. 
During the heat of the day everyone retires 
to his tent or to the more effective shelter of 
the “ banda,” to read and sleep till the 
evening. d'hen as the sun gets low we 
emerge to smoke and talk, and there is. 
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perhaps, just time for the energetic to pursue 
an antelope, or shoot a few guinea fowl or 
pigeons. 

With the approach of twilight comes the 
mosquito, strident-voiced and fever-bearing; 
and the most thorough precautions have to 
be taken against him and other insect dangers. 
We dine in a large mosquito - house made 
entirely of fine gauze, and about twelve feet 
cubically. The bedding, which should if 
possible be packed in tin boxes, is unrolled 
during the day, and carefully protected by 
mosquito-nets well tucked in, against all forms 
of vermin. Everyone puts on mosquito-boots, 
long, soft, lecher leggings, reaching to the 
hips. You are recommended not to sit on 
cane-bottomed chairs without putting a news- 
paper or a cushion on them, to wear a cap, 
a scarf, and possibly gloves, and to carry 
a swishing mosquito-trap'. Thus one moves, 
comparatively secure, amid a chorus of 
ferocious buzzings. 

To these precautions are added others. 
You must never walk barefoot on the floor, 
no matter how clean it is, or an odious worm, 
called a “jigger,” will enter your foot to 
raise a numerous family and a painful 
swelling. On the other hand, be sure when 
you put on boots or shoes that, however 
hurried, you turn them upside down and 
look inside, lest a scorpion, a small snake, or 
a perfectly frightful kind of centipede may 
be lying in ambush. Never throw your 
clothes carelessly upon the ground, but put 
them away at once in a tin box, and shut it 
tight, or a perfect colony of fierce-biting 
creatures will beset them. And, above all, 
quinine ! To the permanent resident in 
these strange countries no drug can be of 
much avail ; for either its protection is 
diminished with habit, or the doses have to 
be increased to impossible limits. But the 
traveller who is passing through on a 
journey of only a few months may recur 
with safety and with high advantage to that 
admirable prophylactic. Opinions differ as 
to how it should be taken. 7'he Germans, 
with their love of exactness even in regard to 
the most uncertain things, prescribe thirty 
grains on each seventh day and eighth day 
alternately. We followed a simpler plan of 
taking a regular ten grains every day, from 
the moment we left Port Said till we arrived 
at Khartoum. No one in my party suffered 
from fever even for a day during the whole 
journey. 

Our second day's march was about the 
same in length and character, except that we 
were nearer the river, and as the path led 


through the twilight of the forest we saw 
every now and then a gleam of broad waters 
on our left. At frequent intervals — five or 
six times during the day — long caravans of 
native porters were met carrying the produce 
of the fertile districts between Lake Chioga 
and Mount Elgon into Jinja. Nothing 
could better show the need of improved 
communications than this incipient and 
potential trade — ready to begin and thrusting 
forward along bush paths on the heads of 
tottering men. For the rest, the country 
near the river seemed the densest and most 
impenetrable jungle, hiding in its recesses 
alike its inhabitants and its game. 

The third morning, however, brought us 
among “ shambas,” as the patches of native 
cultivation are called ; and the road was 
among plantations of bananas, millet, cotton, 
castor oil, and chilies. Here in Usoga, as 
throughout Uganda, the one staple crop is 
the banana ; and as this fruit, when once 
planted, grows and propagates of its own 
accord, requiring no thought or exertion, it 
finds special favour with the improvident 
natives, and sustains them year after year in 
leisured abundance, till a sudden failure and 
a fearful famine restore the harsh balances of 
the world. 

After a tramp of twelve miles, and while it 
was still comparatively early — for we had 
started before dawn — we reached Kakindu. 
The track led out of the forest of banana 
groves downwards into more open spaces and 
blazing .sunlight, and there before us was the 
Nile. Already— forty miles from its source, 
near four thou.sand from its mouth — it was a 
noble river — nearly a third of a mile in breadth 
of clear, deep water rolling forward majesti- 
cally between banks of foliage and verdure. 
The Chioga flotilla,” consisting of the small 
steam launch, Victoria^ a steel boat, and two 
or three dug-out canoes, scooped out of tree 
trunks, awaited us ; and after the long, hot 
business of embarking the baggage and 
crowding the native servants in among it 
was completed, we parted from our first 
relay of escorts and porters, and drifted out 
on the flood. 

I'he next three days of our life were spent 
on the water — first cruising down the 
Victoria Nile till it flows into Chioga, and 
then traversing the smooth, limpid expanses 
of that lake. Every evening we landed at 
camps prepared by the Busoga chiefs, pitched 
our tents, lighted our fires, and erected our 
mosquito-houses, while dusk drew on, and 
thunderstorms — frequent at this season of 
the year — wheeled in vivid splendour about 
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Ihe dark horizon. All through the hot hours 
of the day one lay at the bottom of massive 
canoes, sheltered from the sun by an^ im- 
provised roof of rushes and wet grass. From 
lime to time a strange bird, or, better still, 
the rumour of a hippo— nose just peeping 
above the water — enlivened the slow and 
sultry passage of the hours ^ and one great 
rock, crowded with enormous crocodiles, all 
of whom — a score at least — leaped together 


into the water at the first shot, afforded at 
least one really striking spectacle. 

As the Victoria Nile approaches Lake 
Chioga, it broadens out into wide lagoons, 
and the sloping banks of forest and jungle 
give place to unbroken walls of papyrus reeds, 
behind which the flat, surrounding country is 
invisible, and above which only an isolated 
triangular hill may here and there be descried 
— purple in the distance. 'Fhe lake itself is 
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about fifty miles long from east to west, and 
eleven broad, but its area and perimeter are 
greatly extended by a series of long arms, 
or rather fingers, stretching out in every 
direction, but especially to the north, and 
affording access by water to very wide 
and various districts. All these arms, and 
even a great part of the centre of the lake, are 
filled with reeds, grass, and water-lilies, for 
Chioga is the first of the great sponges upon 
which the Nile lavishes its waters. Although 
a depth of about twelve feet can usually be 
counted on, navigation is impeded by floating 
weeds and water-plants ; and when the storms 
have swept the northern shore, numerous 
papyrus-tangled islands, complete with their 
populations of birds and animals, aredetached, 
and swim erratically about the lake to block 
a(‘Customed channels and puzzle the pilot. 

For one long day' our little palpitating 
launch, towing its flotilla of canoes, plashed 
through this curious region, at times winding 
through a glade in the jiapyrus forest scarcely 
a dozen yards across, then presently emerging 
into wide flood, stopping often to clear 


bidden precincts is impossible ; to land 
for food or fuel would be dangerous, and 
even to approach might draw a splutter of 
musketry or a shower of spears from His 
Majesty’s yet unpersuaded subjects. 

The Nile leaves the north-west corner of 
the lake at Namasali and flows along a broad 
channel above a mile in width, still enclosed 
by solid papyrus walls and dotted with float- 
ing islands. Another forty miles of steaming 
and we reach Mruli. Mruli is a representa- 
tive African village. Its inifiortance is more 
marked upon the maps than on the ground. 
An imposing name in large black letters calls 
up the idea of a populous and considerable 
township. All that meets the eye, however, 
are a s(‘ore of funnel-shaped grass huts, sur- 
rounded by dismal swamps and labyrinths 
of reeds, over which ('louds of mosciuitoes 
danced feverishly. A long wattled jiier had 
been built from terra firma to navigable 
water, but the channel by which it could 
be approached had been wholly blocked by 
a floating island, and this had to be towed 
painfully out of the way before vve could 
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our propeller from tangles of accumulating 
greenery. "I'he middle of the lake unrolls 
large expanses of placid water. The banks and 
reeds recede into the distance, and the whole 
universe becomes a vast encircling blue globe 
of sky and water, rimmed round its middle by 
a thin band of vivid green. Time vanishes, 
and nothing is left but space and sunlight. 

All this while we must carefully avoid the 
northern, and particularly the north-western 
shore, for the natives are altogether un- 
administered, and nearly all the tribes are 
hostile. To pursue the elephants which, of 
course (so they say), abt)und in these for- 


land. Here we were met by a fresh escort 
of King’s African Rifles, as spick and span 
in uniform, as precise in their military bear- 
ing, as if they were at Aldershot, by a mob 
of fresh porters, and, lastly, by the only 
friendly tribe from the northern bank of the 
river ; and while tents were pitched, baggage 
landed, and cooking-fires began to glow, 
the.se four hundred wild spearmen, casting 
aside their leopard- skins, danced naked in the 
dusk. 






The Worm s^in^d His WifOo 

By J. J. BELL 


I. 

OOL ! Dolt ! Ass ! Ninny ! 
Noodle! Imbecile! Idiot !*^ 
The lawyer paused, either for 
want of breath or lack of 
epithets — possibly both. 

“ I’m exceedingly sorry, 
Mr. Clamp,” said the little man who stood 
near the consiilting table, his eyes on the 
floor. 

“ Sorry ? Humbug ! Stuff and nonsense ! 
Bosh ! Rubbish ! ” 

“ I — I did not understand that you wished 
that particular item included in the ” 

“You never do understand anything !” 

The little man 
shuffled his 
feet and sighed. 

'Fhen he said, 
very mildly, “ 1 
am almost posi- 
tive, sir, you 
told me not to 
include it.” 

“Are you 
quite positive ? ” 

“ Well— er- 
no ; not quite, 
sir. Yet ” 

“Pah!” ex- 
claimed the 
lawyer, impati- 
ently. “ What’s 
the use of a man 
if he can’t be 
quite positive ? 

(ietaway! Don’t 
be late to-mor- 
row morning. 1 
have to catch the 
ten-fifty train.” 

“ I shall en- 
deavour to be 

here at ” 

• “Fiddlesticks! 

Be here at nine, 
and never mind 
your endeavours. 

Upon my soul, 

Humphry, you 
irritate me.” 

“1 exceedingly 
regret ” 


“ Oh, dash it, man ! Get away, get 
away ! ” 

With bowed head Mr. Humphry stole 
from the private room. Outside, however, 
he clenched his small fist and shook it at the 
door. 

“ If I ('ould only get another job,” he said 
to himself. He had said it every other day 
for nearly twenty ye.*ars, during which he had 
been clerk to the old-established lawyer in the 
little tow«|6|^,. jj 

Althou(;h he was in his forty-first year 
Thomas Humphry had been married but six 
weeks. His wife was five years younger, 

several inches 
taller, and twenty 
per cent, heavier 
than himself, 
and was rather 
a handsome 
woman. The few 
])eople who took 
any real interest 
in T h o m a s 
hinted at his 
j having been 
! “ run into it ” ; 

but, like most 
' gossips, they were 
I wrongs Thomas 
had courted and 
proposed in quite 
the orthodox 
fashion, though 
how he had ever 
emitted the all- 
important decla- 
ration was a thing 
he could not pre- 
cisely remember. 

To young per- 
sons marriage, as 
a word, suggests 
a considerable 
amount of pleas- 
ing excitement ; 
to optimists of 
middle age it 
suggests peace 
and comfort, 

' both mental and 
physical Most 
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n^lly unhappy marriages are begun in youth. 
At the spring called Romance are born two 
great rivers, Joy and Misery, and who shall 
say which is the greater? We "sneer at the 
marriage of convenience, but it isn’t such a 
bad business when the convenience is mutual 
It had been so with Mr. and Mrs. Humphry. 

Thomas, who had wanted a housekeeper, 
began to rely on and worship his wife within 
a week of the wedding. Kate, who had got 
sick of singleness upon a meagre income, 
grew motherly towards her husband within 
the same space of time, and each began to 
cleave to the other with all the other’s faults 
and weaknesses. 

“ How sharp you are, Kate!” said Thomas, 
not long after their return from the modest 
honeymoon trip. • " 

“ You’re far too meek and mild, Thomas,” 
said Kate, a few minutes later. 

And they smiled at each other from their 
respective creaky basket-work chairs. 

Mr. Humphry entered the narrow hall of 
his home and hung his hat with violence on 
the peg he was beginning to regard as 
his own. 

“ It’s a good thing we didn’t get those 
antelope horns you wanted for hat-pegs,” 
his wife remarked, appearing in the parlour 
doorway, a good-humoured smile on her 
comely countenance. 

“ So it is, Kate, so it is.” He passed his 
hand over his brow, and did his best to return 
her smile. 

, “Tired, Thomas?” 

“ A little — nothing to speak of. A wash ’ll 
put me right.” 

“ Old beast been at it again, l^homas ? ” 

“ Oh — well, nothing worse than usual” 

“ I don’t suppose he could be worse than 
usual But we’ll not talk about that just 
now. Tea will be ready in two minutes.” 

“ All right, Kate. I’ll hurry up.” 

It was not until he had finished his first 
pipe and laid down the evening paper that 
she broached the subject which had been 
bothering her ever since Thomas had gone 
back to work after the honeymoon. 

“ Thomas,” she said, quietly, without 
pausing in her sewing, “why don’t you put 
a stop to Mr. Clamp’s impertinences ? ” 

It took the little man a moment or two to 
realize the significance of her wor4|||; and 
then the colour mounted to his face. * 

“ Why don’t you, Thomas ? ” 

“ It’s only Clamp’s way,” he said at last. 
“ I don’t really mind it much,” he added, 
feebly. 


“ You do mind it, my dear ; and so do I/’ 
she returned, snipping a thread. “Nearly 
every night I can see that you mind it. The 
old beast 1 ” 

“Ah, well, it can’t be helped. It’s our 
bread and butter, Kate. I can’t afford to 
quarrel with him. He pays me a fair 
salary — better than I’d get anywhere else.” 
Thomas sighed. “ And, after all, it’s all in 
the day’s work.” 

“ No, it isn’t — or, at least, it shouldn’t be. 
No man has any right to bully those who 
work for him. And as for the old beast 
paying you a fair salary. I’m very sure he 
wouldn’t pay you a penny more than you 
were worth. Why, he ought to have made 
you a partner long ago I ” 

“ My dear 1 ” said Mr. Humphry, depre- 
catingly. 

“ I know what I’m talking about,” his wife 
rejoined, briskly. “ And I know the kind of 
man Mr. Clamp is, though I’ve never seen 
him, I’m most thankful to be able to say. 
My poor father served such a man, and it 
took years off his life. He did all the work 
and got nothing but abuse ; and he never 
realized until he was past work that his 
em{)loyer had simply been snubbing him lest 
he should get to know his own value. That’s 
the old beast’s game I I know 1 ” 

“ My dear ! ” again murmured Thomas. 

“ I know,” she went on, colouring a little 
with her growing excitement, “ and therefore 
you must allow me to speak. 'Ihe fact of 
the matter, Thomas, is that if you set up on 
your own account here Mr. Clamp would 
lose half his clients. They would simply 
flock to you.” 

Thomas shook his head. “ When shall I 
be able to set up on my own account ? ” he 
murmured. 

“That’s not the point, my dear. But 
you know what I said is true. Half his 
clients ” 

“No, no, Kate. Don’t worry yourself. 
Let well alone. I’ve stood it for eighteen 
years, and ” 

“You’re not going to stand it another 
month. Listen, Thomas ! The next time 
he becomes olTen.sive you’ll just tell him that 
you won’t stand it, and that, if he doesn’t 
treat you with respect and give you a partner- 
ship, you’ll leave him. There ! You’ll do 
that — won’t you ? ” 

“ Great goodness I ” gasped Mr. Humphry. 
“ He would think me mad— ^ and so I 
would be. You don’t know Clamp, Kate. 
You ” ^ 

“J know his kind. And though I’m a 
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Stranger here, IVe heard about him in my “ It’s no use talking about it, Kate 


old home. He has no manners unless he 
is receiving payment of an account. He 
needs a lesson, and — and you’re the man to 
give it.” 

“ Me ! ” Thomas spoke with more feeling 
than grammar. 

His wife’s eyes twinkled hopefully. 

‘‘ Yes j you, my dear ! ” 

There was a silence. 

“ Kate, you don’t seem to be aware,” said 


I can’t.” 

“ But try ! ” 

Mr. Humphry gazed at his wife with a 
mixture of awe and admiration. 

*‘But it would be utter foolishness,” he 
said. 

“Try it!” 

“Oh, Lord, I can’t.” 

“ Yes, you can.” 

“ And — what if I got the sack ?” 



Thomas, slowly, “that you’ve married a — a 
coward.” 

“1 am not aware. The man who once 
brought an old woman out of a burning 
house is not a ” 

“ ’Sh 1 That’s nothing to do with it. 
Kate, I’m a worm— -a miserable worm ; and 
that’s all about it ! ” 

“We are all worms, according to many 
good people,” said Mrs. Humphry, trying to 
thread her needle. “Tits! And the great 
— and only, so far as I can see — advantage 
of being worms is that we can turn. 
Thomas, my dear, why ^ wth don’t you 
f ” 


Mrs. Humphry laughed. “ I’d like to see 
the old beast give you the sack, as you call 
it, Thomas ! ” 

“ No ; you wouldn’t like U, Kate. No ! 
It’s no use. I’ve been a wretched worm for 
nearly twenty years, and I’ll never be any- 
thing else.” 

“ You’ll be Mr. Clamp’s partner. ‘ Clamp 
and Humphry.’ I see the new brass plate 
alreaik. Looks well. Good gracious, I’ve 
sewfl^p this sleeve ! Never mind ! I can 
unpick my mistake in time. But you can 
put sjpurs right in two minutes. Speak out 
at his first sign of insolence, Thomas. 
Proniise me you will” 
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.A Thomas dropped his cold pipe and picked 
it up again. 

“Til try, Kate,'^ he said, heavily; “Fll 
try.’^ 

And he did try. But a month went past 
without his getting any further than trying. 

At the end of that month he came home 
one evening limper than ever. 

“ Clamp went completely off his onion 
to-day,” he said, shaking his head at the 
crumpets which had given his wife consider- 
able trouble that afternoon. His language 
was horrid. JVe got to go to Berryburn to- 
morrow — by the way, I shall be late in 
getting home, Kate— and if I don’t pull off 
the business satisfactorily I’ll get the sack. 
That’s a fact ! ” He lay back in his chair 
and groaned. 

** You’re just a little depressed, Thomas,” 
said his wife, smiling ahd endeavouring to 
eat one of her own crumpets without niaking 
choking sounds. “ It’ll come all right, 
dear.” 

Thomas groaned again. “ You’ve married 
a worm, Kate,” he sighed. You’ve married 
a worm.” 

With an effort she laughed, saying, “ We’ll 
wriggle through somehow, my dear. But 
you’re not to call yourself a worm again.” 

III. 

Mr. Clamp was engaged in the pleasing 
ta.sk of inditing a threatening epistle to an 
unfortunate individual who owed one of his 
clients the sum of three pounds twelve 
shillings and elevenpence, when the office- 
boy appeared with the announcement that 
a lady wished to see him. Mr. Clamp 
abhorred all women who were not clients ; 
and then he merely suffered them, and, 
when possible, deputed Humphry to see 
them. But to-day the clerk was absent. 

‘‘ Who is she ? What’s her business ? ” he 
snapped at the boy, who was new to the work. 
Mr. Clamp’s boys always were new. 

“Her name” — the boy smiled — “is Mrs. 
Worm, sir, and ” 

“ What are you grinning at, idiot ? ” 

“ Beg pardon, .sir. It was the name, sir.” 

“ Ninny ! What’s her business ? ” 

“She said it was private, sir,” said the 
bov, now serious enough. 

“Is she a lady?” 

“ I think so, sir.” 

“Imbecile! Can’t you be positive? Is 
she a collector?” 

“ I couldn’t .say, sir.” 

“ Oh, get away, you useless noodle ! Tell 
her I can’t No, stay ! Show her in. 


And you leave this office at the end of the 
week.” 

Grunting wrath fully, Mr. Clamp laid aside 
the unfinished letter, hoping his visitor might 
chance to be a debtor seeking mercy. He 
was in a rare mood for bullying. 

The boy ushered in the lady, placed a 
chair for her, and retired. 

“ Good morning,” said the lady. 

“Good morning, madam,” returned the 
lawyer, barely rising and bowing slightly. 
She did not look like a distracted debtor, 
nor did she carry the collector's usual supply 
of pamphlets. On the other hand, he did 
not recognise in her a possible wealthy client. 
Probably some trifling advice was all that 
would be required. 

“ I understand, madam,” he began, “ that 
your name is ” 

“Oh, never mind that just now,” .she 
said, quietly. “I was about to ask you 
why you do not stand up when a lady enters 
your room.” 

For .several seconds the lawyer simply 
gaped. Then his flabby, shaven face went 
crim.son. 

“ I beg your pardon ! ” he stuttered. “ But 
what ” 

“ Granted,” .said the lady, calmly. “ But 
you must try to remember in future.” 

The crimson gave place to the pallor of 
rage. 

“What is your business ? ” he rasped, in 
the tone that had f many merr tremble. 
“ What d’you wantp ^Who are you ? ” 

“ Pray do not ex j yourself, sir.” 

His look then ought to have made her 
quail, but she kept her steady grey eyes fixed 
upon him, while a faint disconcerting smile 
hovered about her lips. 

“ What are you driving at ? ” he roughly 
demanded “ You appear to have got in 
here on false pretences, and if you cannot 
justify your ” 

“ Oh, liddlestic'ks ! I came in to see what 
you were really like, Mr. Clamp I had 
beard you were very terrible, but you’re 
merely rude and noisy.” 

“ You - you must be mad ' ’’ He put out 
his hand to ring the bell on his desk. 

“ 1 )on’t be a goose 1 ” 

He gave the bell a savage blow. 

“ What a naughty temper I ” 

The lawyer writhed in silence. He knew 
not what to say. I'he office-boy appeared. 

“ Show this — this lady out.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 'Phe boy looked expectantly 
at the lady, who rewarded him With a smile, 
but made no movement, 
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Show this lady out.” “ Wouldn’t you like to open the window 

The boy looked at the lady with growing and call for the police ? ” she asked. 

anxiety. “ If you weren’t a woman ” 

“ You gaping idiot,” roared Clamp, “ don’t “ If I were a man you would probably use 
you hear what 1 say ? Show the lady out.” very fierce and very silly language. But 
** She — she doesn’t want to go, sir.” you wouldn’t do anything else. No ; you 

“ Show the lady out, or I’ll ” wouldn’t ! I am not the least afraid of you, 

But here exasperation overcame the boy’s Mr. Clamp. But I believe you are afraid of 
fear of his master. me. You think I am mad because I can 

“ Do it yourself, you old fat-head I ” he face you with all your foolish, noisy bluster, 

yelled, and bolted. You must really try to curb that temper of 

The lady had grown a trifle pale, but still yours and learn better manners. What a 

kept her eyes on the lawyer. He rose, sat bad exananle. you have been showing that 
down, and rose again. He looked as if he poor boy wninns-s jUst gone ! No wonder he 
were going to explode. turned at last. Age and a good business are 
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no excuse for your behaviour. There now ! ^ 
tier hands shook a little, but she clasped 
them on her lap. 

Clamp threw himself into his chair. 

“What the mischief do you want?” he 
said, sulkily. 

“ Now, Mr. Clamp, you are forgetting 
yourself already. But I must not be too 
severe with you all at once. I will answer 
your question. I want a partnership and 
proper treatment for my husband” 

“ What ? Your husband ? Who is 
he?” 

“Mr, Thomas Humphry ^all 

There was a dead silence j seconds. 
Then a roar burst from the la .yer. 

“ So — so that's the meaning of your impu- 
dent trick. If you weren’t a woman ” 

“Humbug! Stuff and nonsense I Rubbish! 
Bosh I ” said Mrs. Humphry, adding, “That’s 
a quotation.” 

Clamp grabbed the arms of his chair. 
His voice was hoarse as he said : — 

“ Mr, Thomas Humphry leaves my service 
a month from this date, madam. And 
you may thank yourself — and he can 
thank you — for that ! A month from this 
date.” 

“ Quite so. He will leave your service a 
month from this date-— unless you make it 
worth his while to remain. I may say that 
he knows nothing of my visit here to-day, and 
1 should not advise you to tell him. He is a 
very mild man, but he can be roused, and 
then he is terrible. He does not talk — he 
acts — acts on my advice. He will certainly 
leave you if he knows of our interview. And 
I should be sorry to see an old man — well, 
you are not really so old — left alone with a 
decaying business. You can’t manage it 
yourself, you know, and if Mr. Humphry 
opens an office of his own, the best 
customers — I mean clients — will flock to 
him. It is only because you are getting old 
that Mr. Humphry has put up with your 
treatment. But his patience won’t last for 
ever.” 


“Of all the impudence ” began Mr. 

Clamp, and paused helplessly. 

“ ^^either Mr. Humphry nor myself is 
quite penniless, Mr. Clamp,” she remarked, 
in a casual tone. “You must not delude 
yourself with the idea that you can beat us. 
If you were married you would understand 
the position better. I only ask you to do 
what is fair. Abstain from bullying, and 
show some practical appreciation of the 
twenty years’ service of Mr. Humphry.” 

Mr. Clamp’s face now wore such an ex- 
hausted look that she felt almost sorry for 
him. And suddenly she felt exhausted 
herself. 

“Well,” she said, rising, “I’ve said all I 
came to say— and perhaps a little more, Mr. 
Clamp. I shall keep this interview entirely 
to myself, unless you desire otherwise. A 
note posted by five o’clock will reach Mr. 
Humphry by the last post to-night. I expect 
him home about nine. May I hope ? ” 

But the lawyer seemed bereft of speech. 
His lips moved, possibly with thoughts he 
dared not utter. 

“ And I think you should forgive that boy 
of yours. I feel responsible in a way. I am 
sure he will apologize if you give him a 
chance. I'ry to give everyone a chance, Mr. 
Clamp, and you won’t be sorry.” 

She had been moving to the door as she 
spoke, and with the last word disappeared. 

Clamp rose slowly to his feet. 

“ \Vell, I'm hanged ! ” he said, half aloud. 
“ What impudence — and what infernal 
pluck!” 

Mr. Thomas Humphry returned from his 
mission that night, wearied and dejected. 

“ I failed to pull it off,” he said. “ Clamp 
will be mad to-morrow. Halloa ! what’s he 
writing about ? ” He opened the letter on 
his plate, read it, and fell back in his chair. 

“ Kate! ” he said, huskily, handing it to her. 

And Mrs. Humphry, who had a splitting 
headache, gave a wild laugh and burst into 
tears. 




A Day in ibe Li^ of a London Reporter 

A Description of an Acfaial Experience Iqr C. D. LESLIE. 


REPORTER on a big 
London daily leads, at any 
rate upon the commence- 
ment of his career, a life of 
strenuous futility. He works 
hard all day, but the “copy” 
hje produces, after it has been passed by his 
chief, the news editor, has to undergo the 
revision of those natural enemies of the 
reporter, the sub editors ; it appears trimmed, 
truncated, or mutilated out of recognition, 
perhaps half a column of descriptive matter 
reduced to a three-line paragraph. Not in- 
frequently it never appears at all. 

It has always been a marvel to me that no 
reporter has ever yet been hanged for killing 
a subeditor; this either points to the fact 
that reporters are more forgiving and long- 
suffering than ordinary mortals, or sub-editors 
tougher and more difficult to kill. 

Yet the task of the gentlemen who, in the 
reporters^ room, go by the generic name of 
“ butchers ” is no easy one. Space is limited, 
and the telegrams of foreign correspondents 
have the first claims on it, except when some 
specially exciting event is happening at home. 
There is a correspondent in every provincial 
town, generally on the staff of a local paper, 
and he loses no chance of forwarding any 
news important enough in his opinion to 
justify publication in London. The news 
editor, vid. his staff, supplies them each 
night with about four times as much copy 
as they can find space for. In this em- 
barrassment of riches the sub-editors wallow 
— cutting here and suppressing there, trying 
to squeeze a quart of news into a pint of 
space. It is a task unfinished even after the 
paper goes to press, for the earlier or 
provincial editions vary more or less com- 
pared with the London edition ; the latter 
goes to press three or four hours later, and 
what news arrives during that period is 
squeezed in by the simple expedient of 
sacrificing other matter. 

With this exordium follows the actual 
record of a day^s work I recently did when 
employed by a London daily. 

If a reporter works long hours he is at 
least spared the added discomfort of rising 
early and bolting his breakfast in a hurry ; 
when on late duty he is not expected to 
aj^ear before ncton, and, as a matter of fact, 
is*xvi*--a4. 


he doesn^t. On this particplar day, which 
hapi^ned to be a Sunday, it was twelve 
before I arrived at the office, and I had hatf 
an hour to read the Referee and chat with : 
fellow-reporters before my assignment came 
by the hands of the assistant news editor. 

“ Go and see the Duchess of Mainland,^ ran 
my instructions — “she's spending the" week- 
end at North wood, fifteen miles from London 
— and ask her if she can give us any further 
news about the Dowson-^oore Antarctic 
Expedition. She's helped to finance it, and i 
will know if anybody does.” A cutting from 
a Sunday paper giving all the known details 
of the expedition was handed me, and I 
gathered that the explorers in question, aftw* 
having been given up for dead, had tele- 
graphed from some outlandish port that 
they were very much alive. 

A reporter has no fixed hours for meals--^ 
he eats when he can — and I took the pre- 
caution of making a good lunch before I 
caught my train at Baker Street. When I 
reached my destination I learned to my 
disgust the house I was bound for was fiye 
miles away. Had I kept in the train and 
gone on to the next station the distance would 
have been halved. I waited three-quarters erf 
an hour at the station. This is one of the' 
innumerable occasions when a reporter wastes 
time ; not being omniscient, he cannot always 
know the quickest way to his destination. 

At last I was on the road and drew near 
to my goal. Everyone knew the Duchess, 
evidently the local notability, and presently I 
reached the house and saw, to my exceeding 
joy, the house-party having tea on the lawn. 

I counted the interview as good as gained, 
but, alas I my satisfaction was premature, for 
the butler, a&bly bland, came back with the 
message that the Duchess would like to 
know the object of my visit. 

“It’s about the Dowson-Moore Antarctic 
Expedition, Her Grace ” 

The butler interrupted me. He smiled 
more blandly than ever. 

“ I fancy, sir, you've come to the wrong 
Duchess.” 

“ The wrong Duchess?” I echoed, ruefully. 

“ The present Duchess, sir, lives in Berk- 
shirt^^ but I fancy she's in Ireland at present 
Thisy Duchess is the widow of the late, 
Duki" 
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“ And she knows nothing about the 
expedition ? ” 

" Nothing, sir ; I heard her say so at 
lunch to-day. It’s the other Duchess who is 
interested in it.” 

There is no help for it. I must return, 
my mission unfulfilled. It is a hot, tiring 
walk. I just catch a train, but it is past six 
before I am back in London and drinking a 
much-needed cup of tea. There follows a 
desperate endeavour by means of the tele- 
phone to find somebody likely to add to our 
meagre irlfomiatioi^t^' concerning the exj)e- 
dition. But it is the holiday season, everybody 
is out of 'town. vVs a last resort I set out for 
St. John’s Wood, in hopes of running to earth 
an important official of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society. It ought, by the way, to be 
compulsory for all celebrities living in 
London to be on the telephone— reporters’ 
work would be much lessened if this were 
the case. When I find the house it is bril- 
liantly lighted up, but the man who opens to 
me is not a butler, but a caretaker in his 
shirt-sleeves. The celebrity is out of town. 

By ten I am back and report my failure. 
The paper will have to do without any 
special interview regarding the Antarctic 
^pedition ; and I sit down, light a cigarette, 
and rest. 


A man arrives, a labourer, and reports a 
boy drowned f a the Thames. The reporter 
in charge sends a junior to verify the story in 
case it is worth a paragraph. The news editor 
returns from dinner, looks in, and goes to 
commune with the night editor. All is peace 
Suddenly the news editor enters in a 
hurry. “ The Rev. Mr. Smith, of St. John’s, 
Greenwich,” he says, “has dropped down dead 
after preaching the sermon. We’ve got the 
report, but we want the text he discoursed 
from and a few lines from his sermon to 
round up the story. Go and get it and tele- 
phone it to the office.” ^ 

It is, of course, a piece of ill luck that I 
happen to be the only reporter present avail- 
able, but that is all in the day’s work, and 1 
set out for Cannon Street. Now be it noted 
it is Sunday night, and when I get to Green- 
wich the last train for town is starting, and 
with the cheery prospect of having to spend 
the night in this unknown suburb I start for 
the church, and, thanks to contradictory 
directions given me, it is half- past eleven 
before I find it. * ' 

The church stands in a quiet, badly-lighted 
street, IT cannot see the names of the 
churchwardens on the notice-board. More- 
over, nearly everybody in the neighboui'feood^ 
has obviously gone to bed. I feel inclined 
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to djespair. Fop^welv# ^r$, jrfth v«^ brief 
intervals for refreshmen^^J have bim rush- 
ing about| and the result hdfs b^n absolutely 
itrl In desperation^ I seek a house whete the 
light over the door ilaggests someone is still 
up. 

** Were you at St. John’s to-night ? *’ 1 asked 
fhe man who answered my knock. 

* He was not, he tells me, but he has heard 
of the vicar’s sudden death, and when I state 
my errand is sympathetic. He has a vague 
idea the vicar’s house is a little up the street, 
and this a lady who joins him confirms. 

It is, of course, impossible to intrude on 
the bereaved household, and I ask desperately 
for the address of somebody who was likely 
to have been at the church, but presently a 
second lady joins the conference on the door- 
step and declares positively that a curate 
lives at the house in question, and not the 
vicar. 

Everybody here has gone to bed, but I 
ring and ring, and presently a gentleman 
risen from bed opens to me, and my luck 
has turned —he is the curate of St. John’s, 
and instead of killing me he gives me the 
text and sends me on my way rejoicing. 

My instructions are to telephone, and it is 
highly necessary that the n^ws goes to the 
printers at once, for it is now midnight and 
the country edition has already gone to 


but all-night public telephones are 
to find 1 try the police-station, but 
the inspector in charge will not help me. 

a rule the police are helpful, but 1 
have Struck up6n a particularly unamiable 
inspector, and 1 wsmder forth in despair. 

Somebody tells me that somewhere 
I believe at Deptford-r-therc is a telephone 
open all night, and I board a tram which 
takes me in that direction. I confide mjr 
troubles to the conductor, who informs me 
that near by is a tramway station which 
possesses a telephone|, and that perhaps I 
may be allowed to use it. I attempt to* 
The manager is courtesy itself and very sotry 
to disoblige me, but he is a servant of the 
County Council, and he fears they wpdld 
disapprove. Were it only a private COtnpi^jr, 
as in the old days, the telephone woul<| be at 
my service. 

But though it is now half-past twelve, an^ 
every railway station closed 
trams have not ceased, and I leofnto tny joy 
that I can get to Charing Cross, and for the 
first time in my life blessing the County 
Council I enter one of their luxurious and 
brilliantly - lighted cars. There are still 
crowds about and nobody even looks sleepy ; 
1 have a vague idea 1 am, but am not sure. 

The knowledge that I shall get home some 
time that night, instead of sleeping in my 
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return of Abel 


^ther, light laden and 


^eedl^s, driving his white mare, as of old 
4t0ve the son of Jehoshaphat, the son of 
pounding the road to Hadleigh in 


th<fc of the evening, and destmed to 
make near such a stir at the Castle Inn as 


did ;;fdrerunner at Jezreel. For at that 
same v^flg^Inn he descended from his 
perch^ dl^ftpld the tailboard, and proceeded 
in du^^^P^r to tug at the two sleeping 
figures iWtnin. With the natural protest of 
grunts llnd gasps sleepers presently 
emerged, ^nd were ^^^nted erect to society 
^in tWf persons ;dr;Reuben Turner and 
young Stm Cloy8e.-l^'^ 

**What^s this?” <»d Abel Pennyfather, 
staring aghast “:"fif|witchcrart, an' nothin' 
else! They was Barstow an' j'Lijah 
Weeley when' they got in; an' that Pll swear 
'porioathl^” 

Friends- gathered to inspect the phenome- 
non, agreed that Reuben Turner and 
were certainly Reuben and Sim 
wlStet they may have been earlier in 
'And, although Abel protested with 
vehemence that they were indis- 
fimbly ^"S^d Elijah when he put them in 
the at oijRochford, Reuben and Sim 


declared, with equal confidence, that they had 
never been anybody but themselves all day. 
Wherein the neighbours were disposed to 
agree with them, arguing that a man who 
had been someone else would probably 
be the first to know it and the last lA 
be mistaken about it. But the greater the 
majority against him the more positive Abel 
Pennyfather grew ; and the discussion waxed 
prodigiously for a time till there arrived Job- 
son of Wickford, very angry, and many miles 
out of his way home, driving his own horse 
in the shafts of Abel Pennyfather's cart, with 
Joe Barstow and Elijah Weeley in it ; neither 
of them, strictly speaking, awake, after the 
fatigues of the day. 

“ Couldn't you see they’d putt the 'osses to 
the wrong carts ? ” shouted Jobson to the 
amazed Pennyfather. Pve a- been chasing 
yow arl the way from Rochford ! '' 

” Glory be 1 ” gasped Abel, “ an' so they 
hev. Now that comes o' standin' they two 
carts side^by side on sich a troublesome con- 
fusin' day. 1 putt them chaps in behind Jn 
my cart and I walked round they two carts 
twice, careful and absent-minded as 1 bdi 
afore I stopped agin my oad white mare* 
^Corne up; oad gal,’ says 1, an* I tqpk the 
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reins off her ah* got up an* druv home with- 
out another thoMght.** 

^‘No,*’ retorted Jobson of Wickford, still 
very angry. “ I count a thought ain*t a treat 
you often hev. Can*t you help with the 
harness now I hev found *ee j? ** 

But the most of the intellj^epce present 
was in a state of suspension^ not to say 
paralysis, in face of the novelty of the adven- 
ture ; soaring, at any rate, in regions far from 
any matter of Jobson*s harness. The one 
or two most distinguished for presence of 
mind were turning their faculties toward the 
rousing and hauling forth of Joe Barstow 
and Elijah Weeley, when another object was 
perceived in the cart. 

“ Why,'* said one, “ here be a gallon jar. 
Is it yourn. Master Jobson ?” 

“ No," snapped Jobson, wrenching at a 
buckle, “ 'taien’t. More mistakes, 1 count — 
Fve a-been cartin' a wuthless load as don't 
belong to me." 

“ Is’t yours, Abel ? " pursued the inquirer. 

“ No, that it ben’t,” replied Abel Penny- 
father, not yet capable of sagacious reflection. 
It was an answer which he 
never ceased to regret for the 
rest of his life , for as J oe 
and Elijah rose, cramped and 
blinking, Dan Fisk, having 
removed the cork and tempo- 
rarily substituted his nose, 
cried aloud, “Why, 'tis rum, 
surefy I " 

At the words Joe Barstow 
and Elijah Weeley weie sud- 
denly wide awake, ready, 
prudent, and unanimous, A 
hand of each fell simul- 
taneously on the jar as Dan 
restored the coik, and the 
vessel was drawn to a loving 
embrace between them. It 
was a touching action, and 
signified to the dullest intelli- 
gence that the gallon jar was 
homeless no longer. 

“Thankee, Joe,” said 
Elijah, “ ril take that jar 
now.” 

“ Never mind,” replied Joe ; 
count I can carry it my- 
self.” 

“I wouldn't dream of it,” 
protested Elijah, politely. 

** My house is only jist round 
the comer.” 

ain’t goin* there,** re- 
torted Joe, not so politely. 


“ No need, me bein’ goin* to take it myself.’’ 

“Take what yourself?” 

“ My rum.” 

“ Vour rum ? Oh, well, you can take it 
where you like, any as you’ve got This 
here’s mine.” 

“Yours? Why, Joe Barstow, you ben’t 
awake yet ; you’re dreaming,” 

“ I count I’m awake enough to know my 
own property. You let go.” 

“ ’Taren*t likely I’d make a ipistake about 
my own freehold jar o’ rum, is it* neighbours?” 
protested Elijah, maintaining his|[rip. *‘Joe, 
you’re dreamihg, I tell *€e.” 

“If I’m a-dreamin’ ” retorted; Joe, doggedly, 

“ then I’m a-dreamin’ this ’ere*S my jar, an’ 
the dream's com in’ true. An’ if a man^ 
haven’t a right to the furnitude of his own 
dreams, who hev, eh ? ^That’stew and logic 
too, I count." 

“ If >ou come to speak of the law,” inter- 
posed Abel Pennyfather, hoping lo repair hiji| 
early error, “ the jar bein’ found in my cart, 
an’ me that absent-minded, I’m none so 
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“ No, you * ain*t,” interrupted Joe, 
" promptly ; “ but I am. Elijah an' me both 
know better than that. His mistake’s sayin' 
it’s his, an' not knowin' where he bought 
it.” 

“ Bought it ? '' repeated Elijah, plainly a 
little startled. ' ” Who says I dunno where I 
bought it ? I bought it — I bought it ” — he 
glanced wildly about him for a moment — 

bought it at the Red Cow.” ^ 

“ You may have bought a gallon o' rum at 
the Red Cow. I ain't denyin' it — you look 
as though you had, I count ; but you den’t 
bring it home jn this here jar. I got this— 
got this here — got it from a friend — off the 
price of a pig he owed me for.” 

And now Dan Fisk interposed, as sports- 
man and humorist, watchful to allow no fun 
to evaporate unprofitably, and eager to tend, 
stimulate, and inflame it and to improve its 
flavour. So, with his beaming red face and 
his coruscating squint, he faced each dis- 
putant in turn, representing the scandal of a 
public row, and the advantages of a private 
investigation by friends of both parties in the 
Castle Inn parlour. 

Whereupon Joe and Elijah, with the jar 
of rum between them and dividing them, 
physically and morally, Abel Pennyfather and 
Joi'son of Wickford, Dan Fisk, and seveial 
more, turned into the Castle parlour, where 
Dan Fisk opened proceedings by snatching 
the jar and standing it in the middle of the 
table. 

“"rhere be the article in dispute,” he pro- 
claimed, “and here be we all a-gathered 
round it to see fair. Joe Barstow an’ 'Lijah 
Weeley be the disputatious claimants, an' 
to one o’ they two 'tis alleged that jar 
belongs.” 

“Hem !” coughed Pennyfather, tentatively. 
“’Twould seem so, at fust .sight, as you 
might say ; though bein’ found in rny cart, 
an’ me — — ” 

“Joe Barstow and 'Lijah Weeley be the 
candidates,” proceeded I)an, ignoring Abel, 
“ both on 'em havin’ bought this here jar o’ 
rum, as they distinctly tell us 'emselves, or as 
distinctly as sarcumstances allow. 'Lijah 
Weeley, he bought it off a red cow, and Joe 
Barstow, he took it off a friendly pig.” 

“ 1'ook it off a friend,” grunted Joe, 
doggedly suspicious. 

“The pig were a friend o' Joe's,” pursued 
Dan, “ an' as to the red cow, no doubt 

“ I said the Red Cow,” interrupted 
Elijah, sulkily — “ Red Cow Inn.” 

“ 0-ho I ” exclaimed Dan, turning on him 
suddenly, “that be't, eh? Red Cow Inn? 


An' where be the Red Cow Inn at Roch- 
ford, eh?” 

“Eh? Rochford?” 

“ Ah, I don't call to mind any Red Cow at 
Rochford. What Red Cow ? ” 

Elijah Weeley stared blankly. “ Maybe 
I'm thinkin' o' somewhere else,” he said, 
rubbing his ear with his palm. “ There’s a 
Red Cow at Burnham, sure^.” 

“ Ah, but you haven’t been near Burnham 
to-day, you know. I’m beginning to doubt 
your remembrance o' that rum.” 

“'Taren’t his, I tell 'ee,” growled Joe 
Barstow. “ I took it off a friend for a pig.” 

“Tell us the friend's name !” cried I)an, 
pouncing on Joe with a raised forefinger. 
“Out with his name— quick !” 

Joe stared as blankly as Elijah. “ Him ?” 
he said, slowly. “ Oh — that there chap — you 
know ; the one as— well, maybe not him, 
exactly, so to say, but a relation of his. 
'Phat’s the chap.” 

“O’ course that's the chap — I've been 
a-thinkin’ o' that chap, myself” — Dan pur- 
sued, with a wider grin. “ But what’s his 
name? These here genelmcn o’ the jury are 
that unfriendly suspicious, they won’t swallow 
the pig story without the chap’s name. What 
is it?.” 

Joe Barstow stared and sweated in an 
agony of mental travail. “ Bill ! ” he burst 
out at length. 

“ His name's Bill,” repeated Dan, solemnly, 
turning to the company with an airy gesture 
and a bow' of the gravest importance. “Joe’s 
friend be the celebrated person o’ the name 
o' Bill. A party with sich a name as that 
wouldn’t bother to hev another, I suppose, 
Joe, would he ? ” 

“I dunno,” said Joe, sulkily. “That 
jar’s mine, howsomever ; 1 do remember 

that.” 

“''Pis a comfort to know it, for a good 
memory's a great blessin'. Havin’ that par- 
tikler blessin’ by you, no doubt you remem- 
ber the pig’s birthday? Because ’tis the 
recollection o’ this here honourable jury that 
your last litter o’ pigs were all sold to Sam 
Prentice here in Hadleigh.” 

“That jar o' rum's mine, I tell ee,” 
repeated Joe, fiercely dogged. 

“ An' you aren't no more sartin about the 
pig than 'Lijah Weeley about the cow ? ” 

“ I’m sartin 'tis my rum,” growled Joe. 
And Elijah Weeley, gathering courage, broke 
in again. 

“Touchin’the Red Cow,” he said, “that 
be a pardonable mistake anybody might 
make, fair day an' all, after a nap. But 
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*“ TM.L r«. THK friend’s NAME!’ CRIED DAN, I'OUNCING ON lOE WITH A RAISED FORKEINGEK, " 


'taren’t no mistake when I say, in round 
numbers, lliat rum’s mine.” 

‘‘ S’posin’ that’s so,” queried Dan, “how 
would you treat all your friends here in regard 
U) that rum ? ” 

lilijah Weeley glanced at the crowd about 
him with some uneasiness. “Oh ! ” he said, 
airily, “ I’d give a friend a glass, o’ course.” 

“I’d give all my friends two glasses,” ex- 
claimed Joe, bidding like a politician, but 
with the wildest miscalculation of the jar’s 
ca[)acity. 

“ W’ell, well,” said Elijah. “ When I said 
a gdass I was a- puttin’ of it figurative, as you 
might say. I’d do the han’sonie thing, 
sure/v.” 

“'Fhen this here trouble’s settled,” pro- 
claimed Dan Fisk. “ Takin’ it as the jar 
belongs to either one o’ you, and you’re both 
ekally horspitable — well, here’s all your mutual 
friends, an’ we’ve on’y got to order in the 
glasses and the water, an’ the dispute passes 
away harmonious along o* the rum.” 

The rivals received this amiable proposal 
with uneasy indignation, and joined forces 
against it instantly. 

‘‘ Certainly not ! ” said Elijah. 

“ Not me ! ” said Joe. 

Vol, xxxvi. — 35. 


“ Why not ? ” demanded Dan. 

“ ’Twouldn’t be proper,” said Elijah. 

“("ourse not,” agreed Joe. 

“ If I stood drinks round out o’ my jar,” 
explained fdijah, “Joe Barstow’ud go an’ say 
it was his treat.” 

“ An’ if I treated my friends out o’ my 
jar,” pursued Joe, “ ’Lijah Weeley ’ud go arl 
over Essex a- bragging as he’d stood drinks 
round — a thing he never did in his life.” 

With that the proceedings fell into, riotous 
confusion and a conflict of a hundred sug- 
gestions, from which in a little while Dan 
Fisk once more emerged triumphant. 

“ There’s nothin’ for it, neighbours,” he 
announced, “ but Cunning Murrell. Cunning 
Murrell an’ his copper charm’ll settle this. 
Nobody here can tell wdiether Joe or ’Lijah 
is tellin’ truth, least of all Joe and ’Lijah 
’emselves, after such a busy fair day. We’ll 
take ’em now to look at Master Murrell’s 
copper charm, an’ see which be the truth- 
teller.” 

The suggestion was received with general 
favour, except, oddly, enough, jby the claim- 
ant* themselves, who began, with uneasy 
alarm and much labour, to invent the 
beginnings of objections and excuses. But 
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they and their objections were swept away 
together by the enthusiasm of the majority, 
who —feeling by now some proprietary 
interest in the rum — were quite willing to 
add the further interest of a performance of 
Murrell’s necromancy, at no expense to 
themselves. Wherefore, the whole company, 
i)an P'isk and the jar at their head, 
jf-ed into the street, now dark, and turned 
into the lane where stood Cunning Murrell’s 
cottage. 

The w'ay was short — eighty yards, perhaps 
— though long enough to produce a change 
in the demeanour of the company, which, 
starting hilarious, tailed out and quieted, and 
at last halted before Murrell’s door in re- 
spectful silence. For that was the manner 
of all toward the w’itch-finder, and indeed a 
large part of the grin had vanished even from 
1 )an Fisk’s face as he clicked the latch. 

Murrell himself opened the door, and 
stood, small and grey and severe, on the 
threshold, demanding the meaning of the 


visit. The little room behind him, lighted 
by a solitary candle and hung thick with 
bunches of dried herbs, was a fitting back- 
ground —the most mysterious chamber in the 
little world of South Essex. 

Dan Fisk posed the jar on his knee and 
explained the dispute, though now with 
something short of his native facetiousness. 

Cunning Murrell heard him through, and 
then .said, sharply : “ So now you come to ask 
o’ my curis arts which o’ they men be sayin’ 
truth ? With a copper charm you hear of? ” 

“ Aye, Master Murrell, sir ; as ’tis said, 
sir.” 

The old man gazed for a moment hard 
and sharp in Dan Fisk’s face. Then he 
said, “Come you two in,” and turned into 
the room. 

'Fhere was a scuffling of feet, and Murrell 
turned again. “Not all o’ that rabble,” he 
said. “’Tis Joe Barstow an’ Elijah Weeley I 
want, an’ Dan Fisk. Give me that jar.” 

Joe and Elijah lumbered sheepishly in, 
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each propelled Hy a hand of Dan. Cunning 
Murrell took something from a drawer in a 
dark corner, and, without looking at it, 
extended it behind him as he shut the 
drawer. 

“ Take you the charm first, Elijah W^eeley,” 
he said. “ lake it in your hand an’ carry it 
to the light.” 

Elijah took a small disc of copper, convex 
on its brighter side, and held it near the 
candle on the mantelpiece. Murrell stood 
apart, gazing on the floor, with his hand 
iUTOss his forehead. 

“ Look you on the metal very close, Elijah 
Weeley,” he said. “ D’ye see anything ? ” 

‘‘Oh, aye, yes. Master Murrell, sir,” 
answered Elijah, his face within an inch of 
ihe^-^object, and his eyes protruding half the 
distance. “Aye, Master Murrell. Stands to 
reason I can see it- -’tis natural I should.” 

“And why natural ?” 

“ Why, Master Murrell ? Why, ’cos ’tis 
my rum, you see.” 

“Oh, that he your reason, eh? Well, an’ 
what is’t you see ? ” 

“What is’t. Master Murrell, sir?” 

“ Aye, what is it ? ” 

“ Oh, it’s a — a — what you might call a 
sort o’ fieculiar kind o’ thing, so to say. Very 
jieculiar.” 

“ Ah, I make no doubt o’ that,” the old 
man replied, with ungenial meaning in his 
voice. “ Describe that peculiar thing, Elijah 
Weeley,” he added, stiH gazing on the 
floor. 

“ That, sir — that. Master Murrell, is easier 
said than done, as you might say, not rnean- 
in’ no harm, sir. Hut stands to reason I 
can see it, Master Murrell, consekens o’ 
that bein’ my rum. That’s argyment, now, 
ain’t it ? ” 

“ Aye, ’tis argyment, but not information. 
If you can see it, Elijah Weeley, tell me 
what ’tis you see. Is it like a horse, for 
instance ? ” 

“ Well, sir, as to that. Master Murrell, ’tis 
most likely you’d be right, sir, ben’t it?” 

“Aye, it is, Elijah Weeley. Go on.” 

“ Why, sir, that bein’ so, sir, Master 
Murrell, sir, you be right, an’ most wonderful 
scientific, sartin to say, an’ now I come to 


look at it ’tis most powerful like a hosstr- 
quite wonderful ; more like than most real 
bosses, as you might say.” 

“ Wonderful, Elijah Weeley, wonderful. 
Give Joe Barstow the charm. Can you£«ee 
a boss, Joe Barstow?” ' 

“ Aye, yes. Master Murrell, sartenly,**^ 
answered that politician, eagerly, almost 
before he had snatched the charm. “Two 
on ’em ! ” he proceeded, bidding higher 
again. “Two on ’em, with saddles!” 

“ With saddles ? ” exclaimed Murrell, 
raising his eyes and reaching Joe in a stride. 
“ Saddles ? What’s this you’re looking at, Joe 
Barstow' ? ” 

“Lookin’ at? Why, the charm. Master 
Murrell, sir ! The charm ! ” 

“ The charm ? That ? Why, ’tis the lid 
o’ my darters cop|)cr kettle, put by for a 
new rim an’ handle ! I must ha’ took it by 
mistake. An’ you saw bosses in it 1 Two 
bosses with saddles ! ’I'w'ould seem to me 
this here kettle-lid be as good a charm as any 
with the likes o’ you, Joe Barstow an’ Elijah 
Weeley. It tell plain enough that you be liars 
both ! An’ ’tis a kettle-lid ! Hosses and 
saddles I Oh, ’tis shameful to reflect on the 
depravity of the age ! 'J’o think that two 
grow'n men should walk about the face of 
this earth with lies that any kettle-lid can 
contradict ! ” 

Terrible in his righteous wrath, the old 
man shook his head in the cowed faces of 
Joe and Elijah, seized the jar of rum, pushed 
it into a cupboard and locked the door on it. 

“ After what I’ve lamed of you, I misdoubt 
much how you came by that jar,” he said, 
“an’ ’twould be al^ettin’ your wickedness to 
let it out o’ my charge ; an’ so I do my duty, 
in face of the , wickedness o’ these times, 
d'ake them two out with you, Dan Fisk; I 
w’ant no such characters as them in my 
house I ” 

This was certainly the last occasion on 
which anybody had the temerity to inquire 
for the copper charm. And it was months 
ere the jar was seen again ; when it was 
observed to be a jar of rum no longer, for 
Cunning Murrell was using it to carry horse 
medicine, a thing in which he drove a thriving 
trade. 
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has been a 
matter so 
customary to 
look upon 
crime as 
tragedy and 
criminals as 
t raged i an s, 
that to aver 
that comedy 
is more fre- 
(juently to be 
found in crime 
than tragedy 
seems at first 
view paradoxi- 
cal. Yet such 
is the case. 
Very few people indeed ever see a crime 
committed or are aware they ever see 
a criminal in real life. 'fhey read about 
both in newspapers and in books. In 
novels, of course, there are tragedies with 
a vengeance, and the pcn>portrait of the 
criminal leaves nothing to the imagination of 
those morbidly inclined. 

In the newspapers one ('ontinu- 
ally comes across incidents of 
comedy and crime. Old timers — 
comedians of a sort — are frequently 
in the dock, and laughter in court 
is not unknown when a criminal is 
tried for his life. But the gene- 
rality of readers of newspapers 
rather frowm at such innovations, 
and perusej by way of antidote to 
such misplaced frivolity, the list 
of sentences the joker in the dock 
has already experienced, and nod 
assent to the judge^s reprimand 
that “ The court is not a theatre.’^ 

There is, however, no laughter 
in a theatre when melodrama holds 
the audience. The criminal in a 
play is never a comedian ; the 
comedian is his friend or the 
friend of his unfortunate victim. 

‘‘Comic Relief” he is called; he 
is introduced into the play not to 
modify but rather to intensify the 
seriousness of the tragedian, the 
villainy of the plot, and, further, to 


cut comedy out of the scenes into which 
crime enters. It is from melodramas and 
novels, to say nothing of shilling shockers 
and penny dreadfuls, that the public has 
derived the idea that crime is tragedy. 

The swindler and thief must be a good 
comedian : tragedy does not pay. It is 
better to please people you arc robbing than 
to frighten them. 'Fo rush into a shop and 
molest the baker, then make otf with his bread 
or his till, is not half so pleasant as to play a 
practical joke upon him with the same result. 

The reason why Cockneys are such smart 
thieves is that they have a keen sense of 
humour. 'I'he street arab jacks your po('ket 
while he grins at you. It is only stupid 
thieves wdio are serious. Poor Oliver Twist’s 
seriousness was the cause of his arrest. The 
humour of the Artful Dodger and Charley 
Bates saved them. 

There is a w^ell-known story of a little 
London urchin w'ho ran into a baker’s shop 
and, placing a halfpenny on the counter, 
asked nervously and timorously: “Mister, 
’ave you a ’alfpenny buster (bun) ? ” 



“the 'alfpknnv buster.” 
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“ Yes, my little man ; here is one 
quite hotl 

“ Thanks, mister ; would you 
mind a-shovin' it down my back 
“ Down your back, my little man ! 

Why down your back ? ” 

“'Cos, sir, Fm only a little ’un, 
and if those chaps outside know 
Fve a buster they’ll take it, and I 
am so ’iingry, I am.” 

“ Dear me ; how wrong of them ! 

Come round here, nry little chap. 

'J'here — there, it is down your back.” 

'Die boy ran off. In an instant 
another entered— a bigger boy. 

“ 1 .say, mister, 'as a little boy just 
been in ’ere ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And did ’e buy a 'alfpenny 
buster ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And did 'e arsk you to shove 
it down ’is back, as us big fellows 
would take it ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Yah ! Where’s your watch and chain? Moved to pity, the butcher took the violin, 
’E’s got ’em ; ’e’s just round the corner.” gave tlie boy some meat, and when he had 

Out rushed the baker. In a trice the big gone hung the violin on the hook from which 
boy collared the till and bolted. he had removed the joint. 

'I'he shopman never saw the comic side of Shortly afterwards a stranger entered, 
it all. humming a tune, well-brushed hat on one 

The jiathetic story, also, is often replete side, dark, (uirly hair, black moustache, 

with comedy. When or where I read or astrakhan collar and cuffs to his long over- 
heard of the following incident, I forget ; coat, huge scarf-pin, and silver knob to his 

it was many years ago. cane. 

A poor little boy, looking half starved, and ‘‘ Good evening, butcher,” he said. “ Fm 
I)ooiiy clad, was playing a violin in the gutter rather late to call, but the fact is, we have 
one wet .Saturday evening. He crawled along been moving in all day. 'Faken No. 8, 

until he came in front of a butcher’s shop. Crochet 'Ferrace, you know. F^gad ! forgot 

“Move on there, Paganini,” cried the we had nothing in the house pure forgetful- 

pompous proprietor at his door. ness. People of my artistic nature are all 

“ Oh ! sir. Please, sir ; I am so ’ungry, alike — mind before matter. However, I see 

sir, 1 ’ave a-been playin’ and playin’, and not you are yourself a musician ” — tapping the 

a crumb to eat all day, and Fm cold and wet violin hanging on the hook with his cane, 
and ’ungry. It’s not meself Fm a-thinkin’ of, “Me? Oh, no, sir,” replied the butcher, 

sir, neither, but those at ’ome. There ain’t “That is not mine. A boy left it in pawn — 

nuthin’ in the ’ouse, an’*to-morrow is .Sunday. a poor street musician — and I gave him some 
Do guv us a piece of meat, there’s a kind meat for Sunday. He’ll come and redeem 
gentleman.” it, for he had an honest face.” 

“ Hav e you any money ?” “How interesting,” said the - stranger, 

“Not a stiver, sir; earned nothin’ all day. taking down the violin and examining it. “A 
I am too cold to play any more, and there poor boy in the streets, indeed ! Well, he 
ain’t no one about. Would — would you, kind can afford a good violin ; egad, he can ! Fll 
sir,” plaintively, “ take this violin ? It’s a good give you twenty guineas for this at first 
tin, I know, for me father is a violin mender, sight.” 

an’ would you keep it till I can pay, and give “ Twenty guineas 1 ” gasped the butcher, 
us a few scraps o’ meat — anything to take “ I only gave him eighteenpennorth of 
t>me ? I can’t face my parents with empty meat on it ; but there, it ain’t mine, so back 
'ands.” it goes.” 
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“You are right, butcher,” said the affable 
stranger. “Of course, it is yours in trust, 
but tell the boy when he comes, and send 
round to me. Signor Bowie; you will have 
your commission.” 

In the meantime the signor ordered in a 
good stock of meat, and opened an account 
with the butcher. 

Shortly after he left in rushed an infuriated 
man with the meat the butcher had given the 
boy in one hand and a stick in the other. 

“ Here, take your precious meat and give 
me that violin ! Tve given it to that precious 
brat, I have. Do you know, I wouldn't part 
with that violin for 
five hundred pounds? 

And the brat knew 
it, too.” 

“Then you starve,” 
said the butcher, 
taking down the 
instrument. 

“ Vcs ; die latlier 
than part with it.” 

“I’ve taken *a 
fancy to it,” .said the 
but('her, coolly — “ a 
great fancy. I’ln a 
bit of a judge and 
thought it a good 
one. I’ll give you 
fifty guineas for it, 
and ri.sk it.” 

“It’s worth ten 
times that,” growled 
the man ; “ but there, 
beggars can’t bar- 
gain. Here, give us 
the money.” He got 
it and departed. 

Signor Bowie’s meat returned just after. 
“I'here ain’t no one at No. 8,” said his 
messenger. 

The butcher went himself. “No one!” 
No c»ne had moved into any house in the 
neighbourhood that day. He brooded over 
this fact all Sunday. 'Fhe last act of the 
comedy was played on Monday, when he 
discovered from an expert that the value of 
the vfolin was exactly eighteen[)ence ! 

For a generation or two awestruck yokels 
have delighted in representations of crime, as 
performed in canvas theatres and travelling 
booths, and of all the blood-curdling plays 
in the repertoire of these “ penny gaffs ” none 
is more popular than “The Murder in the 
Ked Barn.” The title alone is sufficient to 
make the blood run cold, particularly when 
one is assured that the drama is true to life 


and a faithful representation of the real 
murder of Maria Marten in the real barn. 

I recollect being in a provincial town one 
Saturday evening, and having nothing parti- 
cular to do I was attracted by an advertise- 
ment of the play outside a canvas theatre 
pitched in a miserable no-man’s-land down 
by a dark and sluggish river. It was a miser- 
ably foggy night, just one “ to fit the crime,” 
or rather to put one in a proper state of 
mind to take the play on its morbid 
merits. Certainly there was no crowd ; a few 
stragglers only— students of human nature, 
like myself, perhaps — approached the temf)Ie 
of the drama. At the door .sat 
a comfortable, middle-aged lady, 
rather stout, and wearing spec- 
tacles. She laid aside her 
knining to give me twopence 
change out of the sixpence I laid 
down for a stall. 
Judging from the 
deserted a])pearance 
of the theatre, the 
fourpence I i)aid 
covered all the front 
forms of the stalks, 
or pit, where I sat. 
A few boys and girls 
were scattered in 
coui)les up in the 
corners behind me, 
and three men com- 
posed the orchestra. 
One sat in front of a 
remnant of a piano ; 
another was dozing, 
with a violin in his 
hand ; the third was 
blowing through the 
wrong end of an old battered cornet, which 
emitted no noise, and was evidently clogged, 
for he had just been playing it outside the 
theatre and had been a target for some boys 
pelting him with turf. 

To slow music the curtain rose. Two 
countrymen entered, and thus the play 
began. They had not been talking long of 
the Red Barn — which, by the way, formed 
the background — before the villain of the 
play entered — a huge, fat creature, with long, 
black, matted hair, tremendous eyebrows, a 
red nose, and a gin-sodden voice. All the 
business up to this time was impressively 
serious. A tragedy was brewing, and there 
was no comic relief, except the orchestra. 

The actors performed for all they were 
worth, and at last the moment came for the 
heroine to appear. The villain went off to 
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fetch her. Cries 
“ off ’’ announced 
the fact that he 
had caught her. 

My eyes were 
attracted to the 
O.P. side, where I 
saw the old stout 
lady who had taken 
my fourpence at 
tlie door undo her 
scanty hair at the 
back and let it 
down. Then she 
took her spectacles 
off — screaming all 
the time — and put 
them deliberately 
in a case and then into her pocket. The 
villain of the play meantime was standing 
beside her, shouting: “ You are mine ! Ah ! 
fair wife, once in my embrace and m — 

m » Then he dragged her, still crying: 

‘M^elp ! Help! Unhand me, monster. I 
am but a little village maiden.” 

At this sentiment I so far forgot myself as 
to laugh aloud. 

The villain stopped, left th.e “maiden” 
(probably his mother) leaning again.st the 
door of the red barn, and came forward to 
the footlights with his eyes fixed on me. 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but you haven’t a bit o’ 
baccy about you, ’ave you ? ” lie said, (juite 
affably. 

“Sorry, I don’t smoke a pipe,” I said, “but 
will you accept these few cigars ?” which I 
handed to him over the piano. 

The tragedy then proceeded. 

Well, it strikes me that this ridiculous 
scene is really much more like the real thing 
than what we see in pictures or read in print. 
One reads of beautiful village maidens done 
lo death, but they are often drunken old 
hangers-on at alehouses. 

I'hen the romantic rush and bustle and 
sudden death is more often a mawkish, dull, 
uninteresting episode, such as I saw in that 
booth perhaps even comic — but ending, 
alas ! in some cases possibly by accident, in 
a death. 7’hen romance enters and the deed 
is ‘‘reconstructed,” as the French say, and 
endowed with artistic and romantic merit. 

Seldom is it that the victims in sordid 
murder cases are as prepossessing as the 
culprits. I'he old lady (Miss Hacker) who 
was done to death in Euston Square years 
ago, and was found in a coal-cellar under the 
street, was a painted-up old fright, with false 
hair and gaudy, cheap attire. The heroine 


of the Moat Farm mysteiy was not much 
better. lA'en ^ ‘murderers themselves 
have, as a ;ule, a humorous expression, very 
unlike the villain on the stage or in booLr,. 
Whatever the upshot of crimes may be, the 
principal players are often comedians, and 
everything but the fiUal act may be, and 
often i.s, supremely comic. 

I must return to this famous drama of the 
murder in the Red Barn to point out the 
absurdity of the stage representations of 
the kind. William Corder, who murdered 
Maria Marten in the Red Barn, was about as 
unlike a stage villain in melodrama as the 
old lady 1 saw play Maria was like the un- 
fortunate woman whom ("order murdered. 
To be true to the story the old lady I saw 
assume the part ought to have come on in 
her husband’s clothes. I fancy the figure as 
something comic. 'I'he real Maria Marten 
was a young country girl, engaged to be 
married to the son of a wealthy farmer — 
William Corder. He obtained a marriage 
licence, and, wishing to keep the marriage a 
secret, called for Maria in a gig, induced her 
to disguise herself in a suit of his own 
clothes, and drove her off unobserved to the 
Red Barn on his fiuher’s estate. There he 
murdered her and buried the body, and 
married another girl. 

For a year the disappearance of Maria 
Marten remained a mystery, but in a year’s 
time her distracted mother dreamed three 
times that her daughter had been murdered 
and buried in the Red Barn, and actually 
pointed to the spot where, under a quantity 
of corn, Corder had artfully concealed her 
after the murder. Buried deep in the ground 
they found the remams of her daughter. 
Corder, now a married man, was, with his 
wife, carrying on a school for young ladies 
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at the address — Grove House, Ealing Lane, 
Brentford ! He had obtained his wife by 
advertising,' a few weeks after he had murdered 
Maria Marten. The comic side of the tragedy 
is surely the wording of that advertisement : — 
Should this meet the eye of any agreeable 
lady who feels desirous of meeting with a 
sociable, tender, kind, and sympathetic com- 
panion, she will find this advertisement worthy 
of notice.” 

The story of Maria, the labourer’s daughter, 
the son of the rich farmer, the discovery of 
the murder by dreams, and the cold-blooded 
murderer’s selection 
of the Red Barn, 
accounts for the 
simple story being 
still so popular with 
country folk. 'The 
men’s clothes 

the^ adverf^ggj^gPl^ 

are forgotten. 

Sometimes the 
madman in his 
criminality may be 
bordering on the 
comic. 'I'here is a 
well-known instance 
of an artist, who eventually ended his days 
in Broadmoor, being called upon one day by 
a brother artist who, not getting a reply when 
he knocked at the studio door, peered in 
through the glass partition and saw a row of 
sketches of artists all hanging dead from the 
gallow.s, with the name under each victim, his 
own being among them. As he gazed at this 
startling display he felt something scra[)ing 
at his feet, and looking down was surprised 
to see an open razor, which projected from 
under the door, being rapidly moved from 
side to side — “ to cut off his toes.” He beat 
a hasty retreat. 

But there are crimes even much less 
serious than cutting the toes off your friend 
that are replete with comedy, 'fhe ingenious 
swindler, for instance, must have a keen .sense 
of humour, or he would not be successful. 
Indeed, if the victims of criminals were to 
show^ more ready wit, they would .scare more 
offenders, and save themselves far more 
effectually than by screaming and fruitless 
attempts to attack the scoundrels. 

Vanity, I venture to say, has much to do 
with crime. Authorities are ever seeking for 
a motive ” in crime. Men have been done 
to death for a few shillings. That motive is 
“greed,” but many crimes are simply the 
acts of conceit. Egotism is a disease, and 
accounts in one way or the other for two 


classes of people who find themselves in the 
grip of the law. 

One has only to watch the basest criminals 
when doomed to death to see how this 
conceit — sometimes comic — asserts itself. 
Mrs. Manning, the notorious murderess, 
insisted upon being attired in black satin when 
she was to be hanged. Black satin was the 
favourite garb of society ladies at that period. 
After this murderess’s appeal no one would 
wear it, and the merchants lost heavily. 

Rush, one of the most notorious murderers 
in the annals of crime, who shot Mr. Jermy 
and his son Isaac, 
and others, in Nor- 
folk, was a farmer. 
He was a ferociou.s, 
cold-blooded 
scoundrel. 

According to his 
portrait, Rush was 
a common sort of 
» n an, without 
humour. Ya his 
disguise when “on 
the job ” was far 
funnier than any 
other criminal ever 
adopted -enough to frighten people out of 
their wits without the aid of his gun. 

As a contrast to criminals who are so vain 
as to dress for the part and act to the vulgar 
crowd at their execution, one cannot do 
better than select the most ludicrous figure 
that surely ever stood on the gallows — the 
great “ Fighting Fitzgerald.” 

It is necessary to point out that Captain 
George Robert Fitzgerald — to give him his 
correct name — was of good fiimily, a member 
of the great house of Fitzgerald, and a direct 
descendant of Esmond Fitzgerald. He was 
educated at Eton and I'rinity College, 
Dublin, joined the cavalry, and rose to the 
rank of captain, at the end of the eighteenth 
century. He was well off. A great man in 
society, both in London and Dublin, a world- 
famed duellist, but of the worst type— a bully. 
Yet there was no doubt of his wonderful 
record— twenty duels, only once scratched 
himself, and yet he accounted for eighteen 
opponents either killed or wounded. A 
braggadocio and a coward, he no doubt 
forced on these duels in which he had such 
a charmed existence. 

At last the secret came out — he wore a coat 
of mail under his shirt ! 

After this discovery he returned in dis- 
grace to the Emerald Isle and joined a set of 
blackguards, outlaws, and thieves. Attacks 
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on persons and murder followed, and “ Fight- 
ing Fitzgerald,” the aristocratic duellist, the 
talk of the town, at last stood on the gallows. 

Now for the comic figure. 

“ He was dressed in a ragged coat of the 
Castledown Hunt, a dirty flannel waistcoat 
and drawers, both 
of which were 
without buttons, 
brown worsted or 
yarn stockings, a 
pair of coarse 
shoes without 
buckles, and an 
old round hat tied 
round with a pack- 
thread band. He 
fixed the rope 
round his own 
neck, first laying 
it bare by taking 
off his cravat and 
unbuttoning his 
collar.” 

Leaving this 
somewhat grue- 
some side of the 
subject, we may 
now go on to 
lighter crimes. 

'rhere are, for 
example, many 
stories of the 
comic side of 
diamond rob- 
beries, from their 
robbery in the 
rough by Kaffirs and the “I.D.B.” (illicit 
diamond buyer) to the theft of family jewels 
of the greatest antiquity. 1 have not come 
across anywhere in print one of the best 
stories I ever heard about the ingenuity of 
the Kaffir. In spite of every precaution, the 
Kaffir outwits the overseers and searchers. 
Although he is stripped and searched every 
time he leaves and enters the claims, and goes 
through all sorts of gymnastics and swallows 
all sorts of physic, he goes on robbing. 

When a Katfir makes enough — honestly it 
is supposed, of course— he buys some cattle, 
and departs to find a wife and settle down. 
One of these men said good-bye merrily, 
shouldered his gun and, whistling, sauntered 
off, driving his cattle in front of him. Now, 
it was well known that he had robbed the 
mines, but no reason could be found for 
detaining him. The overseers saw him depart 
with great misgivings, and, after some time, 
as the dust raised by the tramp of his oxen 
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vanished over the horizon, one of the over- 
seers cried : ** Well, Til risk it. Send after 
that fellow; Til have him backhand we will 
search him once more.” 

Mounted police were dispatched with 
authority to bring him back. When they 

stopped the Kaffir 
he became frantic 
with indignation, 
swore that he was 
honest and free, 
and that they 
were only jealous 
of his beasts. “ If 
I have to return,” 
he shouted in his 
frenzy, “you shall 
not have them,” 
and raising his 
gun he shot them 
there and then. 

He was brought 
back and searched, 
but nothing what- 
ever was dis- 
covered, yet it was 
known he had 
stolen many dia- 
monds. I'here 
was nothing to do 
but to set him 
free, and to re- 
compense him by 
giving him live 
cattle in place of 
those he had 
killed. These he 
indignantly declined to accept. He would go 
with those he had killed. His manner and 
curious resolve roused suspicions. He was 
detained until the cattle he had shot were cut 
open. Embedded in them were found the 
diamonds ! He had fired them into the 
beasts from the barrel of his gun ! 

That was a good old comedy bishop who 
one fine day entered a large jeweller’s estab- 
lishment in Regent Street to make an 
extensive purchase of valuable present.s. He 
selected them with great care as regards their 
artistic value, but quite regardless of cost 
I'he proprietor and his assistants buzzed 
round his lordship. The selected valuables 
were packed in separate parcels at his sug- 
gestion, neatly tied and sealed, and he had 
just taken a seat in the private office of the 
proprietor, and was feeling in his pocket for 
his cheque-book, when two men, who had 
been peeringjn at the glass door leading into 
the street, walked up the shop and stood 
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behind the bishop. They were plainly 
dressed, sharp looking men, and thus bluntly 
addressed the jeweller : — 

“ What has this man been ordering ? ” 

The bishop looked up, saw the men, 
turned pale, clutched the sides of the chair, 
dropped his glasses, and looked as if he 
would bolt. Before he could stir, however, 
the handcuffs were on his wrists. 

“ Bishop, indeed ! ” said one of the men, 
“ He was a colonel yesterday. Here, ‘ bishop,^ 
come along to Vine Street. ‘ Bishop,' indeed ! 
Ha ! ha ! Well, that’s a good ’un ! ” And 
turning to the astonished jeweller he con- 
tinued : “Just copped him in time, sir; 
lucky for you. Oh, by the way, you might 
get one of your assistants to bring round 
these parcels he has selected. We must 
enter them at the police-station ; we have a 
cab at the door. We have been tracking the 
bishop all the morning.” 

Without a word the “ bishop ” followed the 
detectives into the cab ; and all three got in, 
as the assistant came out with the valuables. 

“ Here,” said one of the detectives through 
the window ; “ place those in here — they will 
be .safer -and you get on the top with the 
driver.” 

It was not far to Vine Street, but, as usual, 
the traffic was congested in Oxford Circus, 
and the cab had to halt occasionally. It 
w’as, however, soon at the police-station. The 
assistant jumped off the drivers seat and 
opened the door. 

I’he cab was empty ! 

This true story 1 related, or recalled rather 
— for it was reported in the papers when it 
occurred years ago — to some accjuaintances. 


It may be, of course, a coincidence, but it 
provided a scene in the next year’s autumn 
drama at Drury Ijane, together with another 
story I related at the same time, which in the 
drama was comic, but in reality I think is one 
of the most tragic stories I ever heard. 

A man at the diamond diggings is alone 
in his tent with his valuable “find.” He has 
had luck and is only wailing for the morning 
to leave the camp, a rich man. 

Another man enters, points a pistol at him, 
and demands the diamonds or the man’s life. 

The lucky digger raises his head from the 
book he is reading, and, taking the lighted 
dip out of the candlestick, .says : — 

“ Here is your reply, rhis barrel is full 
up to the brim with gunpowder. See, J stit'k 
this lighted candle into il. Now, which of 
us will remain here the longest ? ” 
d’he intruder flew. 

lo me that man who stuck his lighted 
(Cindle into an open barrel of gunpowder is 
the [)luckiest man 1 ever heard of. 

Perhaps there is one exception. It is a 
similar <fld story, but perhaps little known — 
till the next Drury Lane drama appears. 

Scene : A barber’s shop near a diamond 
mining camp. 

A thickly-bearded, devil-may-care, strong 
brute of a fellow swaggers in and calls to the 
timid, poor little barber : — 

“Say, shave !” Here he flings his money 
on the marble slab on one side and his six- 
shooter on the other. “There’s five dollars 
for you if you give me a clean shave ; but, 
by Heaven ! if you draw a drop of blood 
ril blow your brains out. So take yer choice ! ” 
'Fhe barber shaves the desperado and 
draws no blood ; it 
is a tough job, but 
he docs it. 

“ You’re a pluc’ky 
little l)eggar, you 
are,” remarks the 
shaved one, with 
some admiration, 
“ for 1 am a man 
of my word. Here 
are your five 
dollars ; but, by 
Heaven ! if you had 
cut me you were 
a dead ’un.” 

“ Oh, dear no ! ” 
replies the barber, 
pocketing the 
dollars. “You 
see, I should have 
noticed the blood 
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first, and then I would have cut your 
throat ! ” 

'Fhe story of the “ bishop ” and his con- 
federates, related earlier in this chapter, 
recalls to mind other clever thieves who with 
a sense of luimour prey upon those without 
any. 

I think the following story ^ I forget really 
where 1 heard it, or read it, many years 
•igo — was in connection with the eccentric 
Duke of Brunswick, who in the middle of the 
nineteenth century was well known to have a 
mania for collecting diamonds and other 
precious stones. 

The Duke was a painted, made up old 
voluptuary, who shunned society and pub- 
licity of all kinds. He lived in different 
[)Iaces, but his principal home was in Paris, 


there, and no one seemed to notice him. At 
a table some distance away sat a rather seedy- 
looking youth with pale face, long hair, and 
delicate white hands. With one hand he 
toyed with his spoon, sugar, and absinthe ; 
with the other he raised his cigarette to his 
mouth, and then passed his fingers through 
his dark hair. Occasionally he sighed heavily 
as though some sorrow weighed upon his 
mind, but he did not turn his face. 

'I'he 1 )uke was attracted by this figure and 
kept his eyes upon the youth. Presently 
something interested the Duke. He 
rose and walked near to where the seedy 
youth .sat. Then he started, looked round 
to his companions, and beckoning to one, 
asked him to invite the lonely young man to 
join their table. 
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where he secluded himself in a funny old 
mansion, more like a huge safe than anything 
else, with thick walls, doors barred and bolted 
like a prison, and wires laid and attached 
to revolvers and alarms, so that the ajiproach 
of any intruder would be at once made 
known. His one idea was that he would be 
robbed, that the eye of every criminal was 
upon him. No one saw this Aladdin’s cave 
but the Duke himself. He gloated in secret 
over his gems, particularly his wonderful 
diamonds. His chief safe w'as built behind 
tron doors at the head of his bed, secured by 
iron locks of special and ingenious manufac- 
ture, over which hung a handsome curtain. 

Ihe Duke paid fabulous prices for rare 
stones, of which he was an excellent judge. 
It so happened that he was in some provin- 
I'lal town with a companion or two incognito, 
in search of rare gems, and vvent into a caf^ 
l^cr som(j refreshment, Few others were 


When the youth languidly sat down, and 
once more drew his left hand through his 
long curls, it was evident what had attracted 
the Duke. On the third finger the stranger 
wore a huge diamond ring — a single stone of 
great brilliancy. 

It w’as not long before the Prince led up 
to the topic of the ring — a ring, by the way, 
extraordinarily out of keeping with its wearer. 

“'I’ouring these parts?” asked the Duke. 

“ Ves, professionally, sir ; 1 am a singer 
in the opera at present performing in this 
towui.” 

‘‘All celebrated singers, no doubt?” put 
in the Prince. 

“ Oh, dear no ; a fourth-rate travelling 
little company. It would not pay good com- 
panies to come to such a poor town as this.” 

“ We are not rich here, certainly,” said the 
Duke, laughing ; “ but 1 see, judging by the 
ring you wear, our entertainers are.” 
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“This ring?” said the young vocalist, 
languidly. “Oh, that is merely glass, value 
two francs fifty. It was given me on the eve 
of my departure from Paris by my fiancee. 
She is a poor but charming young lady, and 
we bought it together. Two francs fifty.” 

“ Will you allow me to examine it ? ” said 
the Duke, politely, putting out Jiis hand for 
the ring as he spoke. 

“ Certainly, with pleasure,” said the young 
man, handing the ring to the l)uke. 
“Wonderful how they make it for the 
money, is it not ? Though it is only glass, 
there is some skill in the way it is made.” 

“ Only glass, young man ! ” said the 
astonished Duke, after examining the jewel 


“ Are you serious ? ” asked the young man, 
with a look of bewilderment. 

“ Quite,” replied the Duke, calmly. “ I 
back the opinion of my expert here. Can 
you not send for the young lady and ask 
her permission ? ” 

“ She is in Paris. I have no money — she 
has no money for the journey.” 

“ Oh, here are a hundred francs for you ; 
send for her.” 

In due course the young lady arrived, 
excited and delighted. She was accompanied 
by her old father and mother. The Prince 
repeated his offer. The blushing girl 
accepted. 

“ It seems robbery,” she said, “ for I assure 
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carefully. “ 1 shall back my opinion by 
offering you two thousand five hundred francs 
for it at first sight.” 

“Two thousand five hundred francs! 
Why, that’s a fortune ! ” said the young man, 
excitedly. “Yet, sir, if you offered me ten 
times that— aye, twenty times that ! — I w'ould 
not part with it, for it is a love-token from 
my Emile, and is therefore more to poor me 
than any money you can offer.” 

The Duke had handed the ring to the man 
on his right, who was an expert in diamonds, 
and he whispered something to the Duke. 

“Think, young man,” said the Duke, 
laughing. “I do offer you twenty times 
more ! You could then marry this young 
lady, and buy another glass ring.” 


you, sir, it is only glass. I called at the shop 
before I left Paris, and they showed me 
hundreds of others, two francs fifty each. 
'Fhey said they had not a real diamond in 
the shop.” 

“ They have not, possibly, now, mademoi- 
selle, but they had when you bought this. 
Here is the money, all in gold too.” 

The girl clapped her hands with glee and 
threw her arms round her lover. “ Now we 
can get married and be happy for ever,” she 
exclaimed. 

Then a pretty little incident happened. 

“To show you,” she said, “what I paid 
for that ring, I have brought with me the 
little box I bought it in. See the price on 
the back ? Wpuld you like to have it ? ” 
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“ Yes, thanks. I place the ring in it, and 
close it so.” 

The Duke, laughing, pocketed the box and 
departed. 

The happy singer and his lady-love and 
the overjoyed parents caught the train back 
to Paris. Their departure was a pretty 
picture, enjoyed as much by the lucky Duke 
as anyone. 

That night the Duke gave a dinner at the 
hotel to a few friends to celebrate his great 
find. After dinner he produced the box with 
the ring in it, and, after telling its romantic 
story and of the incident of the day, he 
handed it to his expert to pass down the 
table for his guests to inspect. 

The expert opened the box and looked at 
the ring. His face turned pale, he jumped 
up and cried “ Mon Dieu ! It\s glass ! ” 

Here is a somewhat similar story, full of 
comedy. 

Some foreigners of distinction arrived in 
Paris and hired rooms in the most fashion- 
able quarter. The principal visitor sent for 
one of the best-known diamond merchants 
and jewellers. ^ 

The distinguished man, who was alone in 
his spacious reception-room, informed the 
merchant that he was anxious to make 
purchases of the finest and largest diamond 
ornaments money could buy for his wife’s 
person. 

In a few hours the jeweller returned with 
a large bag full of the most valuable assort- 
ment of gems and artistic designs of the 
goldsmith’s art, fit for a queen. 

“ One thing I must ask,” said the princely 
purchaser, “ is absolute secrecy. My 
wife must not know I am buying these 
jewels. I have just made a huge fortune, and 
this is to be her surprise — but it must be a 
surprise — you understand ; if she comes in, 
you hide these.” 

The jeweller bowed. 

The selection was going on when a female 
voice called down the stairs : “ Frederick, are 
you there ; where are you ? ” 

“ My wife’s voice ! ” 

The sounds came nearer, as though the 
lady was descending the stairs to the room 
where the two men were. 

“ Here,” hurriedly whispered the husband, 
“ hide those jewels. That’s right, tumble 
them into the bag. Now, where can we 


place them ? She must not see the bag, or 
her suspicions will be aroused.” 

The men looked about the large apart- 
ment. A cabinet stood at one end. It was 
locked. They rushed to a side table at the 
other end ; that also was locked. A hand- 
somely-carved little secretaire stood close 
to the door against the wall ; it opened. 
Capital ! Into that the jeweller shot his 
precious bag, and the husband slammed 
down the lid. It was the work of a few 
moments. The voice was on the landing. 
The husband rushed out, saying to the 
jeweller : “ She must not see you ; wait till I 
return,” then slammed the door of the room 
and departed. 

The jeweller heard him say : ‘‘Ah, my love, 
is that you? Come along here. I have — 
m— m ” I'hen the voice died away. 

The merchant sat and waited ; half an 
hour vrent — an hour — an hour and a 
quarter. He got impatient. He would ring 
and summon a servant, and send a polite 
message to the gentleman, reminding him 
there was someone still waiting to see him 
in the reception-room. He could find 
no bell. He opened the door and looked 
out ; he could see no one. He called ; 
no one answered. He returned to his 
chair and sat down to think. “ These 
foreign swells are a forgetful lot apparently. 
I’ll take back my property and call again.” 
He went to the secretaire ; it was locked ! 
He tried the lid ; it would not open. He 
got excited, and grasping a poker he smashed 
the lid. I'he secretaire was empty ! He 
thrust in his arm ; it went right through the 
back of it. He thrust in the poker; it went 
farther, and seemed to touch the sides of 
masonry much deeper than the article of 
furniture. He tried to pull away the secre- 
taire ; it was fixed fast to the wall. He 
rushed out of the room and looked at the 
back of the masonry. 

That was the end of the comic scene. 
There was a large hole in the wall right 
through to the secretaire, from which the 
paper had recently been burst open from the 
inside. It was through this that the bag of 
precious jewels had been thrust as the fond 
“ wife ” came downstairs and was joined by 
her rich and generous husband. 

I'he “surprise” was arranged for the 
jeweller. 


{ To be continued, ) 
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T may be that it was a form of 
madness. Or it may be that 
he really was what is called 
haunted. Or it may — though 
I don’t pretend to understand 
how — have been the develop- 
ment, through intense suffering, of a sixth 
sense in a very nervous, highly-strung nature. 
Something certainly led him where They 
were. And to him they were all one. 

He told me the first part of the story, and 
the last part of it 1 saw with my own eyes. 


1 . 

Hajjmnk and I were friends even in our 
schooldays. W^hat first brought us together 
was our common hatred of Visger. He came 
from our part of the country, and his peojile 
knew our people at home, so he was put on 
to us when he came. He w'as the most in- 
tolerable person, boy and man, that I have 
ever known. He would not tell a lie. And 
that is all right, of course. But he didn’t 
stop at that. If he were asked whether any 
other chap had done anything — been out of 
bounds, or up to any sort of lark — he would 
always say : “ I don’t know, sir, but 1 believe 
so.” He never did know — we took care of 
that. But what he believed was always right. 
I remember Haldane twisting his arm to 
make him say how he knew about that 
cherry-tree business, and he only said : “ I 
didn’t know — 1 just felt sure. And I was 
right, you .see.” What can you do with a 
boy like that ? 

We grew up to be men. At least, Haldane 
and I did. Visger grew up to be a prig. 
He was a vegetarian and a teetotaller, and an 
all-wooler and a Chri.stian Scientist, and all 
the things that prigs are--- but he w^asn’t a 
common prig. He knew all sorts of things 
that he oughtn’t to have known, that he 
couMfCt have known in any ordinary decent 
way. It wasn’t that he found things out. 


He just kneNv them. Once when I was very 
unhappy he came into my rooms — we were 
all in our last year at Oxford — and talked 
about things 1 hardly knew myself. 'I'hat 
was really why I went to India that winter. 
It was bad enough to be unhappy without 
having that beast knowing all about it. 

I w'as away over a year. Coming ba('k I 
thdught a lot about how jolly it would be to 
see old Haldane again. If I thought about 
Vi.sger at all I washed he was dead. But I 
didn’t think about him much. 

I did want to sec Haldane. He was 
always such a jolly chap gay and kindly 
and simple, honourable, upright, and full of 
practical .sympathies. I longed to .see him, 
to .see the smile in his jolly blue eyes looking 
out from the net of wTinklcs that laughing 
had made round them, to hear his jolly laugh, 
and feel the good grip of his big hand. I 
went straight from the docks to his chambers 
in Gray’s Inn, and I found him cold, pale, 
anaimic, wuth dull eyes and a limp hand, and 
pale lips that smiled without mirth and 
uttered a welcome without gladness. 

He w'as .surrounded by a litter of dis- 
ordered furniture and personal effects half 
packed. Some big boxes stood corded, and 
there were ca.ses of books filled and waiting 
for the enclosing boards to be nailed on. 

Ves, I’m moving,” be said. “ I can’t 
stand these rooms. There’s something rum 
about them — something devilish rum. I 
clear out to-morrow.” 

'I'hc autumn dusk was filling the corners 
with shadows. “ You got the furs,” I said, 
just for .something to say, for I saw the big 
case that had held them lying corded among 
the others. 

Furs ? ” he .said. ‘‘ Oh, yes. Thank?, 
awfully. Yc.s. I forgot about the furs.” 
He laughed, out of politeness, I suppose, for 
there was no joke about the furs. They were 
many and fine— th^ best I could get for 
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am sure, tried to be 
amused. We did not 
succeed, either of us. 
And his haggard eyes 
watched me all the 
time, save in those 
fleeting moments when, 
without turning his 
head, he glanced back 
over his shoulder into 
the shadows that 
crowded round the little 
lighted place where we 
sat. 

When we had dined, 
a!id the man had come 
and taken away the 
dishes, I looked at him 
very steadily, so that he 
stopped in a pointless 
anecdote and looked 
interrogation at me. 

“Well?^^ I said. 

You’re not listen- 
ing,” he said, petulantly. 
“ What’s the matter ? ” 

“ 'fhat’s what > you’d 
better tell me,” I said. 

He was silent- -gave 
one of those furtive 
glances at the shadows, 
and stooped to stir the 
fire to--l knew it- a 
blaze that must light 
every corner of the 
room. 

“You’re all to pieces,” 
I said, cheerfully. 
“ ^^'hat have you been 
u]) to — whisky, bridge, 
Stock Exchange? If 
you won’t tell me you’ll 
have to tell your doctor. 
Why, my dear chap. 


money, and ^ had seen them [)ackcd and sent 
t)(f when n|y heart was very sore. He stood 
looking a*' - e, and saying nothing. 

t and have a bit of dinner,” I 
ally as I could. 

e answered, after the slightest 
d a glance round the room, 
awfully glad to see you. If 
and order in dinner — I’d 
1, you see how it is.” 

I came back he had 


you’re a wreck.” 

“ You’re a comfortable friend to have 
about the place,” he said, and smiled a 
mechanical smile not at all pleasant to see. 

“ I’m the friend you want, I think,” said 1. 
“Do you suppose I’m blind? Something’s 
gone wrong and you’ve taken to something 
—morphia, perhaps. And you’ve brooded 
over tl)e thing till you’ve lost all sense of 
proportion. Out with it, old chap. Bet 
you half a dollar it’s not so bad as you 
think it.” 


fire and moved his “ If I could tell you— or tell anyone,” he 

'^e dined there by said, slowly, “ it wouldn’t be so bad as it is. 

amusing. He, I If 1 could tell anyone I’d tell you. And 
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even as it is, Tve told you more than Fve 
told anyone else.” 

I could get nothing more out of him. But 
he pressed me to stay — would have given me 
his bed and made himself a shake-down, he 
said. But I had engaged my room at the 
Victoria, and I was expecting letters. So 1 
left him, quite late, and he stood on the 
stairs holding a candle over the banisters to 
light me down. 

When I went back next morning he was 
gone. Men were moving his furniture into 
a long' van with Somebody's Pantechnicon 
painted on it in big letters. 

He had left no address with the porter, 
and had driven off in a hansom with two 
portmanteaux — to Waterloo, the porter 
thought. 

Well, a man has a right to the monopoly 
of his own troubles if he chooses to have it. 
And my letters had taught me that I had 
troubles of my own to keep me busy. 

n. 

It was more than a year later that I saw 
Haldane again. I had got rooms in the 
Albany by this time, and he turned up there 
one morning, very early indeed — before 
breakfast, in fact. And if he had looked 
ghastly before, he now looked almost ghostly. 
His face looked as though it had zvorn thin, 
like an oyster-shell that has for years been 
cast up twice a day by the sea on a shore all 
pebbly. His hands were thin as a bird's claws, 
and they trembled like caught butterflies. 

I welcomed him with enthusiastic cordiality 
and pressed breakfast on him. This time, I 
decided, I would ask no que.stions. For I 
saw that none were needed. He would tell 
me. He intended to tell me. He had come 
here to tell me, and for nothing else. 

I lit the spirit-lamp — I made coffee and 
small talk for him, and I ate and drank and 
waited for him to begin. And it was like 
this that he began. 

I am going,” he said, “ to kill myself — 
oh, don’t be alarmed” — I suppose I had said 
or looked something — “ I sha'n’t do it here, 
or now. I shall do it when I have to — when 
I can't bear it any longer. And I want 
someone to know why. 1 don’t want to feel 
that I’m the only soul that does know. And 
I can trust you, can’t I ? ” 

I murmured something reassuring. 

I should like you, if you don’t mind, to 
give me your word that you won't tell anyone 
at all what I’m going to tell you, as long 
as I'm alive. Afterwards — you can tell whom 
you please,” 


I gave him my word. 

He sat silent, looking at the fire. Then 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

“ It's extraordinary how difficult it is to 
say it,” he said, and smiled. “ The fact is 
— you know that beast George Visger?” 

“ Yes,” I said. “ I haven’t seen him since 
I came back. Someone told me he'd gone 
to some island or other to preach vegetarian- 
ism to the cannibals. Anyhow, he’s out of 
the way, bad luck to him.” 

“ Yes,” said Haldane, “ he’s out of the 
way. But he’s not preaching anything. In 
point of fact, he’s dead.” 

“ Dead ? ” was all I could think of to say. 

“ Yes,” said he ; “ it's not generally known, 
but he is.” 

‘‘ What did he die of ? ” 1 asked, not that 
I cared. The bare fact was good enough 
for me. 

“You know what an interfering chap he 
always was. Always knew everything. Heart- 
to-heart talks, and have everything open and 
above-board. Well, he interfered between me 
and someone else — told her a pack of lies.” 

“ Lies ? ” 

“ Well, the Mngs were true, but he made 
lies of them the way he told ihtm—you 
know.” I did. I nodded. “ And she 
threw me over. And she died. And we 
weren’t even friends. I couldn’t see her — 

before — I couldn’t even Oh, my God ! 

But I went to the funeral. He was there. 
They’d asked him. And then I came back 
to my rooms. And I was sitting there, 
thinking. And he came up.” 

“ He would do. It’s just what he would 
do. The beast. I hope you kicked him 
out?” 

“ No. I didn’t. I listened to what he’d 
got to say. He came to say no doubt it w^as 
all for the best. And he hadn’t known the 
things he told her. He’d only guessed. He’d 
guessed right, curse him— like he used to at 
school — you remember ? What right had he 
to guess right ? And he said it was all for 
the best, because besides that there was 
madness in my family. He'd for d that out 
too ” 

“ And is there ? ” 

“ If there is I didn’t know 
was why it was all for the ^ 
said, ‘ There wasn’t any ma 
before ; but there is now^ 
his throat. I am not s* 
to kill him. I ought 
him. Anyhow I di 
you say ? ” 

I had said no 
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think at once of th^ tactful and suitable 
thing to say when your old friend tells you 
that he is a murderer. 

“ When I could get iny hands out of his 
throat — it was as dillicult as it is to drop the 
handles of a galvanic battery— he was there 
in a lump on the hearthrug. And I saw what 


rid of but the man — no weapon, no blood. 
And I got rid of him all right.” 

“How?” 

He smiled cunningly. 

“No, no,” he said; “that’s where 1 draw 
the line. It’s not that 1 doubt your word, 
but if you talked in your sleep, or had a fever 



“he was IHEICE IN A LUMP ON THE HEARTHRUG.” 


I’d done. How is it that murderers ever get 
found out ? ” 

“'rhey’re careless sometimes, I suppose,” 

; found myself saying. “'I'hey lose their 
lerve.” 

“ I didn’t,” he said. “ I never was calmer, 
sat down in the big chair and looked at 
lim and thought it all out. He was just 
off to that island — 1 knew that. He’d 
said good-bye to everyone. He’d told me 
that. There was no blood to get rid of 
— or only just a touch at the corner of his 
slack mouth. He wasn’t going to travel in 
his own name because of interviewers. Mr. 
Somebody Something’s luggage would be 
unclaimed and his cabin empty. No one 
would guess that Mr. Somebody Something 
was Sir George Visger, Baronet. It was all 
plain as plain. There was nothing to get 
Vol. xxxvi.— 37 


or anything ? No, no. As long as you don’t 
know where the body is, don’t you see, I’m 
all right. Even if you could prove that I’ve 
said all this, which you can’t— it’s only the 
wanderings of my poor unhinged brain. See?’ 

1 saw. And I was very sorry for him. 
And I did not believe that he had killed 
Visger. He was not the sort of man who 
kills people. So I said : — 

“ Yes, old chap. I see. Now, look here. 
Let you and me go away together— travel a 
bit and see the world, . and forget all about 
that beastly chap.” 

His eyes lighted up at that. 

“ Why,” he said, “ you understand ! You 
don’t hate me and shrink from me. I wish 
I’d told you before — you know — when you 
came and I was packing up my sticks. But 
it’s too late now,” 
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^^Tpo late? Not a bit of it,” I said 
*‘Come, well pack right away and be off 
to-night — out into the unknown, don*t you 
know.” 

‘‘ That's where Tm going,” he said. ** You 
wait. When you've heard what’s been happen- 
ing to me you won't be so keen to go 
into the unknown with me.” 

“But you’ve told me what’s been happen- 
ing to you,” I said. And the more I thought 
about what he had told me the less I 
believed it. 

“No,” he said, slowly, “no j I've told you 
what happened to A/m. What happened to 
me is quite different. Did I tell you what 
his last words were ? J ust when I was 
coming at him — before I’d got his throat, you 
know — he said, ‘Look out ! You’ll never be 
able to get rid of the body. Besides, anger’s 
sinful.’ You know that way he had, like a 
tract on its hind legs ? So afterwards I got 
thinking of that. But I didn’t think of it for 
a year, because I did get rid of his body all 
right. And then I. was sitting in that com- 
fortable chair, and I thought, ‘ Halloa, it 

must be about a year now since that ' 

and I pulled out my pocket-book and went 
to the window to look at a little almanac I 
carry about — it was getting dusk— and sure 
enough it was a year to the day. And then 
1 remembered what he’d said, and I said to 
myself, ‘ Not much trouble about getting rid 
of your body, you brute.’ And then 1 

looked at the hearthrug, and Ah !” he 

screamed, .suddenly and very loud, “ I can’t 
tell you— no, I can’t ! ” 

My man opened the door — he wore a 
smooth face over his wriggling curiosity. 
“ Did you call, sir ? ” 

“ Yes,” I lied. “ I want you to take a 
note to the bank and wait for an answer.” 

When he was got rid of, Haldane said : 
“ Where was I ? ” 

“ You were just telling me what happened 
after you looked at the almanac. What 
was it ? ” 

“ Nothing much,” he said, laughing softly ; 
“ oh, nothing much — only that I glanced at 
the floor ; and there he was, the man I’d 
killed a year befbre. Don’t try to explain, 
or I shall lose my temper. The door was 
shut. The windows were shut. He hadn't 
been there a minute before. And he was 
there then. That’s all.” 

Hallucination was one of the words I 
stumbled among. 

“ Exactly what I thought,” he said, trium- 
phantly ; “but— I touched it. It was quite 
yeal. Heavy, you know, and harder than live 


people are, somehow, to the touch — more 
like a stone thing covered with kid the hands 
were, and the arms like a marble statue in a 
blue serge suit. Don’t you hate men who 
wear blue serge suits ? ” 

“ There are hallucinations of touch, too,” 
I found myself saying. 

“ Exactly what I thought,” said Haldane, 
more triumphant than ever ; “ but there are 
limits, you know — limits. So then I thought 
someone had got him out — the real him— 
and stuck him there to frighten me while 
my back was turned, and I went to the place 
where I’d hidden him, and he was there — 
ah— just as I’d left him. Only — it was a 
year ago. There are two of him there now.” 

“ My dear chap,” I said, “ this is simply 
comic.” 

“ Yes,” said he, “ it h amusing. I find it 
so myself. Especially in the night when 1 
wake up and think of it. I hope I sha’n’t 
die in the dark, Winston. That’s one of the 
reasons why I think I shall have to kill 
myself. I could be sure then of not dying 
in the dark.” 

“ Is that all ? ” I asked, feeling sure that 
it must be. 

“No,” said Haldane at once ; “that’s not 
all. He’s come back to me again. In a 
railway carriage it was. I’d been asleep. 
When I woke up there he was, lying on the 
seat opposite me. Looked just the same. 
Felt just the same. I pitched him out on 
the line in Red Hill Tunnel. And if I see 
him again I’m going out myself. 1 can't 
stand it. It’s too much. I’d sooner go. 
Whatever the next world’s like there aren’t 
things like that. We leave them here, in 
graves and boxes, and ... You think I’m 
mad, but I’m not. You can't help me — no 
one can help me. He knew^ you .see. He 
said I shouldn’t be able to get rid of the 
body. And I can’t get rid of it. 1 
can’t ; I can’t. He knew. He always did 
know things that he coiddn^t know. But I’ll 
cut his game short. After all I’ve got the 
ace of trumps, and I play it on his next 
trick. I give you my word of honour, 
Winston, that I'm not mad.” 

“ My dear old man,” I said, “ I don’t 
think you’re njad. But I do think your 
nerves are very much upset. Mine are a bit, 
too. Do you know why I went to India ? 
It was because of you and her. I couldn’t 
stay and see it, though I wished for your 
happiness and all that, you know I did. 

And when I came back she— and you 

IwCt's see it out together,” I said. “You 
won't keep fancying things if you've got me 
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to talk to. And I al\^ays said you weren't 
half a bad old duffer." 

She liked you,” he said. 

“ Oh, yes,” I said, “ she liked me.” 

III. 

That was how we came to go abroad 
together. I was full of hope for him. He’d 
always been such a splendid chap — so sane 
and strong. 1 couldn’t believe that he was 
gone mad— gone fur ever, I mean, so that 
he’d never come right again. Perhaps my 
own trouble made it easy for me to see 
things not quite straight. Anyhow, I took 
him away to recover his mind’s health, 
exactly as I should have taken him away to 
get strong after a fever. And the madness 
seemed to pass away, and in a month or two 
we were pretty jolly, and I thought I had 
cured him. And I was very glad because of 
that old friendliness of ours, and because she 
had loved him and liked me. 

We never spoke of Visger. I thought he 
had forgotten all about him. 1 thought I 
understood how his mind, overstrained by 
sonow and anger, had fixed on the man he 
hated and woven a nightmare web of horror 
round that detestable personality. And 1 
had got the whip-hand of my own trouble. 
And we were as jolly as sandboys — soberish 
sandboys— together all those months. 

And we came to Bruges at last in our 
travels, and Bruges was very full, because of 
the exhibition. We could only get one rotim 
and one bed, so we tossed for the bed, and 
the one who lost the toss w^as to make the 
best of the night in the arm-chair. And the 
bed-clothes we were to share equitably. 

We spent the evening at a cafe chan/ant 
and finished at a beer hall, and it was late 
and we were sleepy when we got back to the 
Big Vine. I took our key from its nail in the 
concierge’s room and we went up. We 
talked for a bit, I remember, about the town 
and the belfry and the Venetian aspect of the 
canals by moonlight, and then Haldane got 
into bed and I made a chrysalis of myself 
with my share of the blankets, and fitted the 
tight roll into the arm-chair. 1 was not at all 
comfortable, but I was compensatingly tired, 
and I was nearly asleep when Haldane roused 
me up to tell me about his will. 

“ I’ve left everything to you, old man,” he 
said. I know I can trust you to see to 
everything.” 

“Quite so,” said I; “and, if you don’t 
mind, we’ll talk about it in the morning.” 

He tried to go on about it, and about 
what a friend I’d been, and all that ; but I 


shut him up and told him to go to sleep. 
But no. He wasn’t comfortable, he said ; 
and he’d got a thirst like a lime-kiln. And 
he’d noticed that there was no water-bottle in 
the room. “ And the water in the jug’s like 
pale soup,” he said. 

“Oh, all right,” said I, “Light your 
candle and go and get some water, then, in 
Heaven’s name, and let me get to sleep ! ” 

But he said, “ No — you light it. I don’t 
want to get out of bed in the dark. I might 
— I might step on something, mightn’t I — 
or walk into something that wasn’t there 
when I got into bed ? ” 

“ Rot,” I said ; “ walk into your grand- 
mother ! ” But I lit the candle all the same. 
He sat up in bed, looking at me — very pale 
— with his hair all tumbled from the pillow 
and his eyes blinking and shining. 

“That’s better,” he said. And then, “I 
say — look here. Oh— yes— I see. It’s all 
right. Queer how they mark the sheets here. 
Blest ‘if 1 didn’t think it was blood, just for 
the minute.” 

llie sheet w^as marked, not at the corner, 
as sheets are marked at home, but right in 
the middle where it turns down, with big red 
cross-stitches. 

“ Yes, 1 see,” I said ; “ it is a queer place 
to mark it.” 

“ It’s (jiieer letters to have on it,” he 
said. “ (;. V.” 

“ Grande Vigne,” I said. “ What letters 
do you expect them to mark things with ? 
Hurry up.” 

“ You come too,” he said. “Yes, it does 
stand for Grand Vigne, of course. I wish 
you’d come down too, Winston. > 

“ I’ll down,” I said, and turned with the 
candle in my hand. 

He was out of bed and close to me in a 
flash. “ No,” said he, “ I don’t want to stay 
alone in the dark.” 

He said it just as a frightened child might 
have done. 

“All right, then, come along,” I said. 
And we went. I tried to make some joke, I 
remember, about the length of his hair and 
the cut of his pyjamas— but I was sick with 
disappointment. For it was almost quite 
plain to me, even then, that all; my time and 
trouble had been thrown away, and that he 
wasn’t cured after all. 

We went down as quietly as we could, and 
got a carafe of water frpm ttie long bare 
dining-table in the sa//e d manger. He got 
hold of ^y arm at first, and then he got the 
candle away from me and went very slowly, 
shading the light with his hand and looking 
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very carefully all about, ms though he ex- 
pected to see soruetliing that he wanted very 
desperately not to see. And, of course, I 
knew whai that something was. I didn’t like 
the way he was going on. I can’t at all 
express how dee[)ly 1 didn’t like it. And he 
looked over his shoulder every now and 
then, just as he did that first evening after 
1 came back from India. 

The thing got on my nerves so that I could 
hardly find the way back to our room. And 
when we got there 1 give you my word 1 
more than half expected to see what he 
expected to see— that, or something like it, 
on Xhti hearthrug. But, of course, there was 
nothing. 

I blew^ out the light and tightened my 
blankets round me — I’d been trailing them 
after me in our expedition. And I was 


feeling for my chair when Hal- 
dane spoke. 

‘‘You’ve got all the blankets,” 
he .said. 

“No, I haven’t,” said I; 
“only what I’ve always had.” 

“ 1 can’t find mine, then,” 
he said, and I could hear his 
teeth chattering. “ And I’m 

cold. I’m- - For Clod’s 

sake, light the candle! Light 
it ! Light it ! Something 
horrible ” 

And I couldn’t find the 
matche.s. 

“ Light the candle — light 
the candle ! ” he said, and his 
voice broke, as a boy’s does 
sometimes in chapel. “ If you 
don't he’ll come to me. It is 
so easy to come at anyone in 
the dark. Oh, Winston, light 
the candle, for the love of 
Ood ! I can’t die in the dark.” 

“ I am lighting it,” 1 said, 
savagely, and I was feeling for 
the matches on the marble- 
topped chest of draw'cr.s, on 
the mantell)iece --- everywhere 
but on the round ('entre- 
table where I had put them. 
“You’re not going to die. 
Don’t be a fool,” I said. “It’s 
all right. I’ll get a light in a 
second.” 

He said, “ It’s cold. It’s 
cold. It’s cold,” like that, 
three times. And then he 
screamed aloud, like a woman, 
like a child, like a hare when 
the dogs have got it. I had heard him 
scrtxim like that once before. 

“ What is it ? ” 1 cried, hardly less aloud. 

“ For God’s sake hold your noise ! What 
is it?” 

There was an empty silence. I'hen, very 
.slowly : — 

“It’s Visger,” he said And he spoke 
thickly, as through some stifling veil. 

“Nonsen.se. 'Where?” I asked, and my 
hand closed on the matches as he spoke. 

“ Here 1 ” he screamed, sharply, as though 
he had torn the veil away, “ here I Beside 
me. In the bed.” 

I got the candle alight. I got across to 
him. 

He was crushed in a heap at the edge of 
the bed. Stretched on the bed beyond him 
was a dead man, very white and cold. 
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Haldane had died in the dark. a police inspector with me when I opened 

the boxes that came to me by Haldane’s will. 
It was all so simple. One of them was the big box, metal-lined, in 

We had conic to the wrong room. The which I had sent him the skins from India — 

man the njom belonged to was there, on the for a wedding present, Ood help us all ! 
l)cd he had engaged and paid for before he It was closely soldered, 

died of heart disease, earlier in the day. A Inside were the skins of beasts. ^No — the 

French commis voya^i^eur reijresenting soap bodies of two men. One was identified after 

and perfumery : his name, Felix Leblanc. some trouble as that of a hawker of pens in 



“ HALDANE HAD DIED IN THE DARK." 


Later, in England, I made cautious in- City offices— subject to fits. He had died in 
quiries. The body of a man had been found one, it seemed. The other body was Visger’s, 
in the Red Hill Tunnel— a haberdasher right enough. Explain it as you like, 
named Simmons, who had drunk spirits I offered you, if you remember, a choice of 
of salts, owing to the depression of trade, explanations before I began this story. I 
1 he bottle was clutched in his dead hand. have not yet found the explanation that can 
For reasons that I had I took care to have satisfy me, 



FOUR WORLDS IN THE DEPTHS OF SPACE. 

The Sun’s enormous disc, the E.»rth infiiiiloly smaller, attended by its minute satellite, the Moon, atul, at about fifty million 
miles fiom the Eaith, the planet Mars— such as these four st;irs would appear to the eyes of an inhabitant of Jupiter, 
showing iti 'striking contrast their telative proportions. 

WORLDS: THE DUST OF THE INFINITE. 

By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 

The eminent French astronomer here takes us with him on a voyage through the immensity of celestial 
space. In his company we scale, one after the other, thousands of stars — steps of a staircase without end 
stretching out on all sides round our planet and its satellite, the moon. 

HE silent solitudes of the moon, On setting ftjot in Mars we are certainly in 
distant as they are from us in a foreign country, yet we very eaily realize 
terms of terrestrial measure- that our new surroundings are by no means 
ment, are but the mere suburbs so unfamiliar as we at first imagined. Here, 
of our planet compared to the as in our world, we perceive lands and seas, 
limitless immensity that lies as well as the alternations of seasons with all 
beyond. Let us explore these regions together, their innumerable variations. On our own 
Not far from here— not far, that is to Earth courageous explorers have in vain 
say, astronomically speaking— -at an average attempted to reach one or other of the Poles, 
distance of something under fifty million which have so far baffled every eflort ; yet 
miles, we come to a most interesting world, we have no difficulty in observing the Poles 
So many resemblances to our own abode of Mars, the meteorology of which is quite 
do we discover at once, that we would familiar to us. In winter we see them don 
be almost justified were we to jump to the caps of snow, the size of which we can accu- 
conclusion that this world is placed where it rately measure. All the modifications of 
is in order to enable us to adopt a juster these snow-caps we are able to follow in 
conception of the Universe, and thus enter detail until the caps almost totally disappear 
into more intimate relations with that in the following summer. At times clouds, 
bountiful Nature in whose bosom exist not usually of the lightest consistence, may be 
only all the worlds, but all the beings perceived floating in the atmosphere. The 
inhabiting them, 'fo this world we have climate of the planet appears to be most plea- 
given the name of Mars, sant, fine weather being practically perpetual 
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As I have already S2iid, the state of things 
in Mars is not too unfamiliar. The planet 
revolves upon its axis, much as does the 
Earth, in 24hrs. 37min. 22’65sec. However, 
though the general conditions of life are 
similar to those in force on the Earth, life in 
Mars has nearly twice the duration it has 
here, since the Martian year counts six 
hundred and sixty*eight days. 

What, however, strikes us more than any- 
thing else while we are journeying to Mars 
are the rectilinear canals which form a sort of 
geometrically constructed web all over the 
continents, VV^ hat are these canals ? This is 
a question which astronomers have been ask- 
ing one another for nearly thirty years now, 
ever since the day, in fact, when the enig- 
matic lines were observed for the first time 
by Schiaparelli, the Director of the Milan 
Observatory. The nature of the lines has 
been, and still is, the subject of a thousand 
different theories. “ They are rivers,” say 
some. “ Such an explanation is out of the 
question,” is the immediate objection. 
“I'hese watercourses all originate either in 
a sea or a lake, and terminate in another 
sea or lake ; moreover their width does not 
increase as they progress,” ‘^The canals are 
the colossal enterprise of the Martian en- 
gineers,” is yet another explanation often put 
forward. Other astronomers again close all 
discussion by laying it down that the canals 
have no real existence, but are merely the 
products of an optical illusion. 

And yet these furrow^s, or whatever they 
are, assuredly do exist, whether as water- 
courses or as vast prairie lands f)eriodically 
Hooded with water. 

Before any exact definition can be given 
of these dark tracings, however, much 
still remains to be accomplished. 'I’hus 
niiu:h may be declared with certainty — 
tile circulatory system of the waters on 
the surface of Mars is very different to 
that obtaining on the Earth. In Mars 
the periodical inundations caused each sum- 
mer by the melting of the snows appear 
to be distributed to great distances by this 
network of canals, which, assuming our hypo- 
thesis to be correct, constitute the most 
ingeniously contrived hydrographical system 
conceivable. Nor is such an hypothesis by 
any means incredible. At the same time, 
we must never lose sight of the fact that, even 
m the most favourable circumstances, at the 
epochs — that is to say, when Mars approaches 
m()st nearly to the Earth, and is only distant 
^ome forty millions of miles or so — the best 
^astronomical instruments we possess, with a 


magnifying power of three thousand, can only 
bring the planet within an apparent distance 
of about twelve thousand five hundred miles. 

Suppose, now, we were able to mount 
in a balloon to such an altitude above the 
city of London, for instance, that our 
eyesight would reach the horizon at a 
distance of several thousand miles. In these 
circumstances, imagine us directing our gaze 
towards, let us say, St. Petersburg. Our 
imagination, inspired by reminiscences of 
what we had read from time to time in books 
and newspapers, would, no doubt, persuade 
us we saw very many things ; but our eyes 
would assuredly actually distinguish very few 
indeed. Now, the two cities I have named 
are distant from one another less than one 
thousand seven hundred miles— in other 
words, about one-eighth of the distance that 
intervenes between our eyes and the apparent 
image of Mars seen through a telescope in 
the most favourable conditions. Let us, 
then, be under no delusion as to our ac- 
quaintance with Martian affairs ; but, at the 
same time, there is no reason to lose courage. 
Have we not already a most curious geo- 
graphical map of the planet ? 

It was but yesterday — in 1877, to be 
exact — that we discovered the existence of 
the two small moons — no larger than the city 
of Paris — which revolve so rapidly round 
Mars. 

And yet when Mars lights his ruddy 
beacon in the dusky night, and shines and 
glitters amid the infinitude of the stars ; 
when, our eye at the telescope, we leap at a 
bound across the space intervening between 
us and the planet ; when we observe how 
what was merely a luminous point has in- 
creased in size until it displays before our 
eyes its shores and its seas, its Polar capes 
and its enigmatical canals ; when from this 
Earth of ours we view those radiant dawns 
and sunsets in skies almost continuously pure 
and serene ; when we see vast countries 
overspread with winter’s chilly mantle, and 
other countries in the very act of throwing 
off their icy coverings under the genial 
influence of an ardent sun shining through a 
summer twice the length of ours — when 
we observe all this, how, I ask, is it possible to 
prevent ourselves fancying, in presence of a 
spectacle so similar to the spectacle we are 
familiar with on our own Earth, that in 
Mars there must also be sentient beings — 
beings who, like us, can contemplate these 
natural phenomena ? In their evening 
reveries these beings may often cast admir- 
ing glances at a magnificent star, the brightest 
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in all their firmament— a star as brilliant, 
as splendid, as Venus appears to us Earth- 
dwellers. 

I'hat star is— the Earth ! 

It may well be that the Martian poets 
chant that beauteous star as if it were some 
propitious divinity, saluting it as a place of 
sojourn more delicious than tongue can 
describe. The Martian astronomers, again, 
favoured by the limpidity of their atmo- 
sj)here, may very j)ossibly be far more 
advanced in their study of our globe. They 
may be ac(^uainted with every phase of our 
meteorology, and know all the hidden secrets 
of the white deserts that surround the terres- 
trial Poles. 

And what of life in Mars ! Life ! 
We find it here disseminated everywhere 
in innumerable germs and under innumer- 
able forms. Its sovereignty is universal. 
It imposes its rule on all living things, 
from man down to the infinitely little. 
When we observe this Life perpetuating 
itself even in parasites, to its own detriment, 
when there is not a corner of our globe — 
solid, liquid, or gaseous — that has not its 
appropriate inhabitants, on what grounds do 
we dare exclude this Life from the planet 
Mars ? Why should this earth so analogous 
to our own — why should all these fine 
countries remain deserted ? 

But why should we so obstinately endeavour 
to people all the other planets with human 
beings precisely organized as we are ? Surely 
it is not very difficult to imagine something 
much better ! 

What beings organized like us would do on 
Jupiter, for instance, it is impossible to even 
guess. In order that we may be in a better 
position to judge, let us have a peep at this 
giant of our system, far beyond Mars, as it 
rolls through space at a distance of about 
four hundred and seventy-two million miles 
from the Earth. 

In the course of our voyage to Jupiter we 
may be not a little astonished to collide 
every now and then with minute planetary 
bodies, which form a veritable archipelago of 
worlds between Mars and Jupiter. 'Phe 
largest of these celestial fragments measures 
no more than a few hundred miles in extent ; 
many are far smaller. We will pass rapidly 
through this swarm of Lilliputian worlds, 
halting only when we reach Jupiter itself. 

At once we perceive that the actual appear- 
ance of this planet is quite in keeping with 
its magnificently brilliant appearance. The 
splendid and colossal sphere, eleven times 
the diameter of the terrestrial globe, one 


thousand two hundred times as voluminous, 
and three hundred and ten times as heavy, 
revolves on its own axis at the prodigious 
velocity of nine hours fifty minutes at the 
Equator. 'Phis velocity, however, is not 
identical at every latitude, but steadily 
decreases as the Poles are approached — a 
proof that the surface of the planet is not yet 
entirely solidified. Here the sun shines for 
less than five hours a day, and the night is 
still further shortened by the dawn and the 
twilight. 

Since Jupiter occupies more than the 
equivalent of twelve terrestrial years in per 
forming its journey round the sun, the Jovian 
year contains no less than ten thousand four 
hundred and fifty-five days ! Here, indeed, 
is something radically different from the 
conditions prevailing on Mars and the Earth. 

In this gigantic world we can distinguish 
neither continents nor .seas ; it is entirely 
enveloped in a dense, impenetrable atmo- 
spherical envelope What lies beneath these 
banked-up masses of cloud? Is there a 
liquid ocean ? Is there a still burning kernel? 
There was a time when Jupiter l)lazed as the 
.sun docs to-day, the centre of its own system 
of seven worlds. It is supposed now to bc‘ 
a sun that has lost its former splendour — a 
sun that has not yet quite cooled and is in 
an intermediary stage midway between the 
solar and the terrestrial phases of i)lanetary 
existence. 

What we first notice on the surface of this 
tumultuous globe arc wide bands, like ocean 
cunent.s, which glide along side by side at 
varying rates of speed. 

'Phe most enigmatic formation of this 
immen.se planet is, however, the celebrated 
red patch, of dimensions more vast than the 
entire Earth, which for nearly a quarter of a 
century now has maintained itself in Jupiter’s 
temperate zone. It is difficult to sujipost: 
that this red patch can be the result of any 
merely atmospherical perturbation. Its per 
manence seems to forbid any such suj) 
position. Can it be a continent in process of 
formation — a first essay of the agitated 
globular mass in the direction of .solidifica- 
tion ? Such an hypothesis, if not the pro- 
bable explanation, is at least justifiable. 
Possibly Life is there already, manifesting 
itself under very rudimentary forms. 

Before leaving this planet we must not fail 
to admire its magnificent train of seven 
satellites. Two of these moons were dis 
covered quite recently, in 1905, by Mr. 
Perrine, of the Lick Observatory, not by direct 
observation, but by means of photography. 
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A KAIRY-LIKE SPECTACLE. 

Amopg the magnificent features of the celestial vault there are none more strange and maivellous than Saturn's rings, which, 
on any fine starlit night, may be seen enveloping the colossal planet. 


We will now traverse a distance almost Our very first reflection, at sight of this 
equal to that which separates Jupiter from marvel of our system is to ask ourselves 
the Earth to reach Saturn, gravitating in the whether it is possible that the planet, bound 
heavens at about eight hundred and eighty- by a triple girdle of rings and surrounded by 

eight million miles from the sun. ten satellites, can really belong to the same 

VoL xxxvl~38 
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family of worlds as the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
and the rest, so niiu'h does it differ from 
these. 

The mere existence of the astonishing 
assemblage of rings seems such an anomaly 
in the eyes of citizens of tlie Earth that, prior 
to the discovery of this apf)endix, astronomers 
drew Saturn’s ring without seeing it, fully 
persuaded that it consisted of two very 
peculiar satellites. 

In order to admire in its full grandeur this 
magnifu'ent arch, composed of an infinity of 
cosmic corpuscles — veritable dust of worlds 
— we must transport ourselves to the eejua- 
torial zone of Saturn, and contemplate the 
heavens on some line starlit night. 

What a fairy-like S('ene w’e here have before 
our eyes ! 'Fhe })lanet is illuminated by a 
superb ring-light, in addition to the radiance 
of various moons-- for of the satellites there 
are several always above the horizon at the 
same moment. 

During the night the rings surround Saturn 
widt a crow’ll of light ; in the daytime their 
shadow spreads over the ecjuatorial regions, 
whi('h are thus, in fact, deprived of the direct 
rays of the sun. 

Assuredly the inhabitants of this extra- 
ordinary w'orld w'oiild have far better grounds 
than w'e have w’ere they to consider them- 
selves to be the masteis of the Universe. If 
they obseive the other planets of our system, 
they may well suppose that no life can pos- 
sibly exist on glolies so different from theirs. 

Seen horn such a distance our planet is 
but a minute j)oint of light, only visibl once 
every six months, and then for but a few 
brief instants, either in the evening after sun- 
set, or shortly before dawn. Go but a very 
little farther through space, and the I^arth 
has become absolutely indi'^tinguishable ! 

Let us now continue our celestial travels. 
In the far distance we perceive the dim out- 
line of still another w’orld. 

'I'he new world is Uranus, about one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty- six 
million miles distant from the sun. Hut 
we have no time to loiter here. 

In like manner we shall fly, w’ithout halt- 
ing, past Neptune, which, more than tw'o 
thousand five hundred million miles away, 
is on the very frontier line of the solar 
system as w’e at present understand it. 

We w’ill now at last boldly enter upon the 
regions of the Infinite ! (ihastly, dis- 
hevelled, slow^ moving, there glides before 
our eyes a comet aimlessly wandering through 
the night that has neither beginning nor 
end. It is the bearer of tidings to the worlds 


of the Solar Republic from the uttermost 
immensity of the skies ! A little farther on 
W'e encounter a second comet, still more 
ghastly than the first, still smaller. They 
alone break the awful solitude of the great, 
silent space separating us from the nearest star. 

Possibly we may be able to discover also, 
had we leisure to make the search, de/fris of 
ruined stars the very names of which liave 
long been ruled out of Life’s great ledger, 
the only remaining vestiges of defunct w'orlds 
ever rolling on through the eternal night. In 
this de.sert, however, we will tarry no longer 
than is absolutely necessary. In the far 
di.stance a new^ sun illumining new skies 
attracts our attention. It is the star Alpha, 
one of the constellation known to us as the 
Centaur. Let us hasten to reach it. 

'Phis star, the nearest of any, blazes and 
flames at a distance from the Earth tw’o 
bundled and seventy five thousand times as 
great as that .separating the Earth from its 
OW'D Sun. In other words, the distance 
betw'ccn Alpha and the Earth is tw’enty-five 
billion miles. 

As we approach nearer to this system w'e 
])erceive that it differs vastly fiom ours. 
Instead of its possessing a single sun 
analogous to that w^hich lights us, it lias two 
twin suns, one gravitating round the other at 
a di.stance of one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-five million miles, each complete 
revolution oei'u [lying eighty - four years. 
There is no doubt that round each of these 
flaming torches there circle tributary jilanets, 
which deriv^t* from the doijlile rays the .source 
of their fertility and their life, fhc'se planets 
are illumined by two different suns, which 
are at one epoch united in the same sky, at 
others separated and alternalivi^. 

\Vhat extraordinary alternntions of seasons 
must result from this curious comliination of 
suns I What variations of climate ! How 
strange must be Nature’s manifestations in 
these distant w’orlds, plunged in a double 
solar radiance ! 

Nor is this system the only specimen of 
its kind amid the multitude of stars that 
com[)o.se our universe. And not only are 
there double suns, in coujiles, hound by the 
same destiny, cradled by the same attractive 
force ; there are also triple and even quadruple 
suns, many of which are coloured in vivid 
hues. 

Let us fix our attention for a moment now 
on the star Gamma, in the constellation of 
Andromeda, (lamma is composed of an 
orange tinted star united to one of emerald- 
green, the latter having a small dark -blue 
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\V CERTAIN STARS COULD SKK THE EARTH. 

j'liormyiiH is the distance of rertain stars tiunt rays of light occupy several yeais, even several centuries, in making the 
J'anney to Earth. If, then, the inh.ihitants of some of these stars have perfected methods for seeing us, they see us to-day as 
we were .several renturies ago, . nd are now observing at the surface of the K.arih some episode from ancient history, such 
tLS the chariot-race.s of Ancient Rome so strikingly shown in the iIlu.stration above. 

c ompanion. What a peculiar play of light such which may succeed one another on planets 
‘'n association of differently coloured suns bathed in these diversely-coloured rays? 

>^Hist give birth to ! What imagination could 'I'he celestial motions are eminently calcu- 
•less at the extraordinary forms of existence lated to demonstrate to us the brevity of 
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terrestrial events which appear so important 
to our ephemeral eyes. On some bright star- 
lit night contemplate for an instant the 
different constellations of the Zodiac -the 
Pleiades, which resemble an archipelago 


set in the midst of the Infinite; the ^ 
star of the Bull, Aldebaran, the Twn 
Castor and Pollux. Then take a tel-'^c'^ 
and focus it on Castor. You will be 'id’" 
ing not one but two contiguous stars 


diamonds. They are, in fact, two 
i-mvitating round one another, each 
, occupying three hundred and 
years. 

years ago these two stars were 


relatively to each other in the same posi- 
tion they occupied in 1559. The interval 
between the two dates formed the complete 
sidereal year of this system. 

Should we now direct our steps towards 
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the constellation of Perseus, we shall find a 
most curious star, named Algol. Here we 
have a system diametrically opposite to that 
of Castor, A dark star is revolving with 
prodigious velocity, in two days, twenty hours, 
forty-eight minutes, aijd two seconds, round 
a most effulgent star, with the result that, 
when viewed from the Earth, the latter under- 
goes notable variations in brilliancy, its 
satellite, which circulates in the precise plane 
of our visual rays, eclipsing it partially every 
two days. 

Let us fly still farther into the Infinite, 
where even greater marvels await us. We 
speed past many a sunlit shore, through many 
a night-enwrapped desert, in our passage from 
sun to sun, from system to system. Ever 
on the horizon new beacons spring into view, 
beckoning us on farther and farther. 

I'liere is Sirius, the grandest star of our 
sky, floating in space at a distance from the 
Earth of fifty-seven thousand five hundred 
billion miles. Viewed from such a distance, 
the mighty Sun which illumines the Earth and 
gives us life would he reduced to the size of a 
minute star, barely visible to the naked eye ! 

Give a brief glance as we pass at some 
of those distant suns, the light of which 
occupies ten, twenty, fifty, a hundred years--- 
in certain cases even thousands and millions 
of years - - to leach us. 

'J'here are rays of light arriving on the 
Earth to-day which have been journeying 
since the epoch when Europe w^as still one 
immense forest, the haunt of wdld beasts 
and impenetrable by man, who himself had 
scarcely yet risen above the level of the 
brute. Other rays had already set out on 
their journey in the days when Hesiod, 
Homer’s contemporary, maintained that the 
distance between Heaven and Hell had 
been measured by Vulcan’s anvil, which, he 
declared, had taken nine days and nine nights 
to fall from Heaven to the Earth, and an 
equal number of days and nights to fall from 
the Earth to the abode of the damned. 

Never, in fact, do wx* really see the stars as 
they actually are at the moment we are look- 
ing at them. Instead, we see them as they 
were at the moment when they emitted the 
rays of light which are reaching us now. The 
histories of all the worlds are thus eternally 
travelling through Space ! 

Every star, let me add, is a sun shining 
with its own light, and thousands, and in 
some cases millions, of times more lumin- 
ous than our globe. Yet, so numerous, 
so closely packed are the stars on celestial 
maps, as well as the photographs of the 


heavens, that to our eyes they appear truly 
like star-dust. 

In the uttermost depths of space we dis- 
cover great compact masses of stars and 
nebulae which would transport us still farther 
into still other immensities. 

Now we have traversed entirely the sidereal 
Universe, are we at the end of our journey ? 

Whatever be the exact number of the stars, 
this number is not infinite, as some teachers 
would have us believe. A number cannot be 
infinite, or it would cease to be a number. 
Now, in thought, we can always add one 
star to all those which exist. But to the 
infinite it is not possible to add anything. 
'Lherefore the number of stars is limited. 

What is infinite, however, is Space. 

Space, indeed, cannot be otherwise than 
infinite. Let us fly in imagination to such 
a distance from the Earth that light can 
only bridge it, in s[)ite of its speed of one 
bundled and eighty-seven thousand five 
hundred miles a sec'ond, in several million 
years. Now let us imagine a distance twice 
as great, or four time.s, or ten times, or a 
hundred times as great. W hatever be the 
point at whi('h we decide to stop, let us 
picture to ourselves that a barrier of some 
kind is set there. Does not our thought 
immediately leap over the imaginary fence? 
I'he fact of the matter is that we are (]uite 
incapable of conceiving space as anything 
but limitle.ss. 

In the midst of this infinite space the 
sidereal Universe forms but one organized 
sy.stem, of which the stars are the atoms. 'I’he 
number of still brilliant stars of this system 
exceeds .several hundred millions ; the number 
of dead stars must be yet more considerable. 

'rhere is nothing, however, to prove to 
us that this Univer.se exists alone in the 
Infinite. Another Universe, comprising 
an equal number of stars, may exist at a 
million times the parallax of the limit of our 
Universe, considered here as the one- 
thousandth second of the Arc. There may 
be a third Universe at some other distance, 
and yet a fourth at another, and a hundred, 
and even a thousand, millions of Universes, 
either similar or not to ours and to each 
other. Moreover, the Universes may be 
separated from one another by absolutely 
empty .sjiaces in which there is no ether, and 
may thus be quite invisible to each other. 

Our humanity and its entire history 
resembles but a minute ant-heap, and our 
most immense astronomic journeyings can 
never carry us beyond the mere threshold of 
the Infinite ! 



XIDDLEWICK'5 
COMEDY 






FR7VNKFORT . 


“ ( lOOT) actor without a good 

^'^id Leonard Kiddle- 
wu.'k, “is like — now what is 
he like ? He is like an 
astronomer without a tele- 
scope, a ship without a com- 
pass, a pneumatic tyre without a pump, a ” 

“A dramatic' author without a theatre,’’ 
suggested Archie Penfold, with disconcerting 
promptitude. He knew perfectly well that 
tlK)se impromptus delivered so airily and so 
apdy by Mr. Kiddlewick had been carefully 
])ri pared for the occasion, ddiey might even 
havf been used by him in the course of the 
dialogue incidental to the first or conversa- 


I said was that it would be ridiculous to 
assume that actors are so blind to their 
own interests as to refuse to spend an hour 
on the chance - -I only say the chance, mind 
— of finding a play waiting for them — a 
possible gold-mine waiting for them. Why, 
it stands to reason - - ” 

“ Oh, sainted Aunt d'abitha ! The fellow 
is beginning to talk of reason in the same 
breath as he talks of the stage ! ” cried 
I’enfold. “ Are we not going to have some 
snooker today? Who is on f()r snooker?” 

I'hree or four of the men who were smoking 
in lounge chairs in an irregular crescent in 
front of the fire in the smoking-room of the 
Log - Rollers C'lub responded to Penfold s 
call and went off with him to the billiard- 
room for the usual afternoon’s snooker pool, 
so that Leonard Kiddlewick was left alone* 


tional act of the very play on whic'h the chat 
in the smoking room of the Log-Rollcis 
Llub had turned. “ A dramatic author with- 
out a theatre ; that’s the best of all your 
simile.s, isn’t it ? ” 

“ 1 was going to suggest a balloon without 
.gas,” said a pale youth with a tie red 
enough to unnerve an adult negro. His 
name was Josceline Joyce, the uttering of 
which was enough to take the spirit out of 
any stranger inadvertently introduced to him. 

“ That’s not so bad as some of your best, 
j- J.,” said Mr. Penfold, with the air of an 
epicure at a sale of vintage clarets. “ It’s 
not so bad considering that Kiddle’s comedy 
IS under discussion.” 

“ i’ardon me,” said Kiddlewick. “ I 
wasn’t anxious to discuss my play. All that 


There are a good many literary men in the 
Log-Rollers ; but very few^ waiters of plays, 
and still fewer w'hose plays have been pro* 
duced ; so w’hcn, some months before, 
Kiddlewick, who W'as a very confiding mem- 
ber, mentioned to his brethren that he had 
made up his mind to w’rite a play, he became 
the recipient from several of his best friends of 
a good deal of advice. It w^as of the deterrent 
tone of that adopted by the people in the 
Alpine region through which there passed 
w’hen the shades of night were falling fast 
the youth who bore mid snow and ice the 
banner with the strange device, Excelsior ! 
'Phe consensus of o[)inion among the Log- 
Rollers was overwhelming in the direction 
of “ Don't.” 

“ A play is easily written,” said the 
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dramatic critic. “ All the hard work begins 
after it is written.” 

Kiddlewick, being completely ignorant on 
this point, fancied that he knew better than 
to believe such a statement. 

He sent his comedy, in the first instance, 
to a great actor who had the reputation for 
considering every play submitted to him and 
of returning promptly all that he could not 
use. It appeared to Leonard Kiddlewick 
that this gentleman’s promptness had never 
had full justice done to it. He got back his 
typed copy within twenty-four hours, with a 
note from the great actor -manager’s acting- 
manager to the effect that the j)iece, though 
undoubtedly interesting, was scarcely suitable 
to the requirements of the theatre named at 
the top of the note-paper. 

But if this particular actor-manager was 
over-prompt for the taste of the author, the 
next to whom he sent the play could certainly 
not be said to err in the same direction. He 
kept the play for two months, and, when 
Leonard wrote to him for the third time 
respecting it, sent an apologetic note (type- 
written) stating that he was greatly interested 
in the piece, and hoi)ed to be able to come 
to a decision res})ecting its suitability for 
production in the course of a few days. 

This was goc)d news, and for several 
days the author felt cheerful ; but when the 
days became weeks and no further com muni 
cation came to him from the theatre he began 
to feel anxious. At the end of a month he 
ventured to write to the actor-manager 
respecting it, and by the next post he got 
a letter from the actor-manager’s assistant- 
acting-manager regretting that the actor- 
manager had no recollection whatever of 
receiving any play from Mr. Kiddlewick, and 
suggesting the probability of his having made 
a mistake as to the theatre to which it had 
been sent. 

'I'his was not exactly cheering to the author, 
and on receiving the letter he at once went 
to the theatre, feeling that a personal inter- 
view with the head of the establishment was 
necessary to restore the status quo ante at the 
very least. 

He was fortunate enough to find the 
acting- manager in the vestibule. 

He mentioned his name to that official, 
but Leonard could see in a moment that this 
conveyed nothing to him. It was clear that 
the disappearance, or the non-appearance, of 
the play was not the burning topic at the 
theatre that day. The acting- manager said 
that he had no recollection of having received 
any piece of the name of Mr. Kiddlewick’s, 


but he would have exhaustive inquiries made 
and l^t< 'Mr. Kiddlewick know the result 
without'jdelay. 

He was not in the best of humour when 
he reached the club and received his letters 
from the hall porter, among them being a 
large square envelope cofitaining the copy of 
the play which he had sent to the theatre, 
and about the disappearance of which there 
was all the mystery ! 

Within the cover there was a note from 
the acting-manager to the effect that the 
actor-manager had been greatly interested in 
the play, but regretted that he did not con- 
sider it suitable to his requirements. 

It may be mentioned that the next morn- 
ing the author received a letter from the 
acting-manager stating that he had caused 
every inquiry to be made, but neither the 
actor-manager nor anyone else at the theatre 
had ever seen Mr. Kiddle wick’s play, so that 
he felt sure it was impossible that it could 
ever have reached the theatre. 

On the second morning after the recovery 
of the play he also received a letter from the 
assistant-acting-manager informing him that 
the actor-manager w^as greatly interested to 
hear that he, Mr. Kiddlewick, had written a 
play, and if he would kindly .send it on to 
the theatre he would be very pleased to 
read it. 

On the evening of the same day he received 
the MS. of a one-act play to which no name 
w'as attached, and enclosed was a letter from 
the acting-manager, stating that the actor- 
manager had been greatly interested in read- 
ing his play, and regretted that he was 
compelled to return it herewith as it was not 
quite suitable to the requirements of the 
theatre. 

Mr. Kiddlewick was about to make his 
offer to one of the producers of that form of 
entertainment known as musical comedy, in 
view of the imminent collapse of his late.st 
adventure, when he came u[)on his friend the 
dramatic critic, who said to him : — 

“ By the way, Kiddlewick, weren’t you 
going to write a play, or something in that 
line ? ” 

“ I wrote a play six months ago — at least, 

I hope it is a play, though it may only be, as 
you suggest, something in that line,” replied 
Kiddlewick. “ At any rate, I hope it is 
more like a play than some of the stuff which 
is being played just now.” 

“ You haven’t got it taken by anyone yet, 
of course ? ” 

“ Well, never exactly taken— never formally 
accepted, but ” 
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** Oh, I know. You mean that the ’script 
has always been found after half-a-dozen 
letters to the management — found and 
returned to you. Never mind. Is there a 
good woman’s part in the thing? ” 

She isn’t quite what people would call a 
good woman, but ” 

“You know what I mean — an effective 
part to be played by a female. Is that plain 
enough for you ? Is it a woman’s play ? ” 

“ It depends upon the woman. I believe 
that a good actress could carry off the whole 
thing on her shoulders. There’s one scene 
in the second act — would you care to 
read it ? ” 

“ I ? Read it ? What do you take me 
for ? I have enough of plays sufficiently 
cooked without hankering after one that is 
raw. I’ll give you a letter to Edith Arnold ; 
she has been bothering me for the past 
two months to get her something new and 
original, with a part that she can score off — 
something with five changes of dress in it — 
six, if possible. You could easily arrange to 
send her off the stage now and again to 
change her frock or put on a new coat, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ I’m not quite sure. I can’t say on the 
spur of the moment ; but — oh, 1 don’t see 
that there should be much difficulty in pro- 
viding her with chances for an unlimited 
supply of dresses— she wouldn’t expect me 
to [)rovide the dresses, you know. But I 
should tell you before going any farther that 
I’ve made up my mind not to submit my play 
to anyone. I’ll read it to all comers, but 
it will not leave my possession.” 

d'he critic smiled. 

“ It’s as well to be on the safe side,” he 
snid. “ Well, I’ll give you a letter to the 
woman - that’s all that I can do ; you will 
have to do the rest, and the rest means a 
good deal, my friend Kiddlewdck — a little 
lying, a little su[)per or two, plenty of cheek, 
and unlimited flattery. If you are discreet 
m the exercise of these natural gifts - of 
yours you may prevail upon her to let you 
read an act to her.” 

“It’s very good of you. I’m sure,” said 
Kiddlewick. “ I can’t ask you to do more 
for me than to give me the introduction to 
Miss Arnold.” 

1 he visit which Mr. Leonard Kiddlewick 
paid to Miss Edith Arnold’s flat to present 
the letter with which his friend provided him 
formed one of the most eventful incidents in 
his life. So far as his literary carqpr is con- 
cerned it might appropriately be termed 
epoch-making ; for it marked his return to a 

Vol. xxxvi.— -39. 


branch of literary work by which he was able 
to make a very decent living, and his aban- 
donment of an ambition to occupy a position 
which he was quite unqualified to fill. 

Being mindful of the importance attached 
to what the Frenchman called “ I’audace, 
I’audace, toujours I’audace ” — translated col- 
loquially by his friend whose letter he had 
in his pocket, “ unlimited cheek ” — I^onard 
Kiddlewick put his play into his overcoat 
pocket when he set out the next morning for 
the actress’s flat, which was one of a lately 
erected block in Oxford Street. After think- 
ing over the matter he had come to the 
conclusion that he should not lose the 
opportunity of being face to face with Miss 
Arnold ; he should endeavour to press upon 
her to let him read at least the great act of 
his play in her presence. He had lost 
all confidence in the appreciation of their 
business responsibilities by “the profession,” 
and so he was pretty certain that, if Miss 
Arnold were persuaded to make an appoint- 
ment with him for the reading of his play, 
she would write to him, or most likely 
telegraph, to assure him that an unlooked-for 
occurrence would prevent her from keeping 
her engagement, and that would mean the 
end of his chances with Miss Arnold. 

“ I shall have begun to read it to her 
before she has invented an excuse for putting 
me off,” he said to his reflection in the 
uncracked portion of the mirror at his 
lodgings, as he put his imitation pearl pin in 
his tie before setting out on his enterprise. 
“By the Lord Harry, I’ll not leave her until 
she has heard the whole of the act ! I’ll do 
myself justice, even though she may think 
me the cheekiest bounder that ever lived. 
One may be a cheeky bounder and yet a 
good dramatic author ; in fact ” 

He continued his train of thought while 
getting into a hansom and giving the address 
of Bargrove Mansions to the driver. He 
thought it a good stroke to travel by hansom 
upon this occasion. It was almost certain 
that the actress’s flat faced the street, and it 
was almost certain that she would be sitting 
at a window watching the flowing stream of 
people beneath, and thinking that if they 
only knew they were passing the flat of 
Edith Arnold, the great actres.s, they would 
quickly look up. 

He looked up when the hansom pulled in 
at the courtyard entrance to the mansions, 
but as fully forty windows faced Oxford 
Street, and he did not know which of them 
belonged to Miss Arnold, he had, of course, 
no chance of .seeing whether or not she 
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. received in a reasonable spirit the impression 
which he meant to convey to her by arriving 
in a hansom. He couJd only hope for the 
best. 

He found from the address -board that 
Miss Edith Arnold’s flat was on the first 
floor, but still he thought it well to make 
even this trifling ascent in the lift ; he did 
not wish to come breathless into the presence 
of the lady. In spite of his usually large 
stock of self-possession he felt a sudden 
qualm of nervousness when he had rung the 
bell of Miss Arnold’s door ; but it was really 
this very nervousness which enabled him to 
tell the maid who opened the door that he 
had an appointment with Miss Arnold —the 
maid had said that Miss Arnold was out. It 
was not until he had been shown into a very 
modernly furnished sitting-room — he saw 
that its two window's gave upon Oxford 
Street — that it occurred to him that he had 
in his momentary nervousness made a false 
statement to the maid. He had really no 
appointment w'ith Miss Arnold. What was 
in his mind W'as the fact that he had some 
business with Miss Arnold. 

However, there he was, actually in her 
sitting-room, awaiting her return, and the 
reflection that his })osition represented an 
advance far beyond any that he had achieved 
in the course of his previous attempts to 
bring his play under the notice of anyone 
connected with the stage rather more than 
neutralized whatever compunction he may 
have had reason to feel for his inaccu- 
racy of statement. He had in his hand the 
letter of introduction given to him by the 
dramatic critic, and he had in his pocket 
the play which he meant to read to Mi.ss 
Arnold. In after years Miss Arnold would 
be inclined to be lenient to his act of ter- 
giversation which gave her tlie chance of her 
life, and him -well, he had heard that ten 
per cent, on the gross receipts represented 
the lowest terms on which any dramati.st of 
the day w'ould do business. 

He began to be T)retty well satisfied w'lth 
him.self, when the maid re-entered the room 
with a bundle of sticks and the back numbers 
of several mutilated Rfferecs^ and forthwith 
flung herself into the grate and began to 
build up the materials for a fire in the least 
scientific manner that he had ever seen. The 
Referee is not an inflammable organ at any 
time, and it was unusually shy in meeting the 
advances of the wood with the matches. 
She must have used up half a box before a 
flame appeared, and then it was only the 
paper that caught fire. It seemed to the 


visitor that in her hurry the maid bad caught 
up a bundle of asbestos in mistake for file 
lighters — asbestos dipped in a solution of 
nitro-glycerine — for a rapid series of short 
staccato exiilosions sent little spirts into the 
room, and when the maid pulled herself up 
to her feet by the help of the mantelpiece, 
on whose white woodwork she left four black 
finger-prints, which would have made her 
identification certain under the Bertilkm 
system, a whole cloud of smoke clung to her. 
But she was an optimist. She flung half a 
.scuttleful of coals on the flaming paper and 
the spluttering sticks, and joyously left the 
room. 

For some minutes the visitor was left 
hoping that the incipient fire had been 
effectively put out ; but the old Referees died 
hard, and by some curious freak of chance 
the spluttering sticks gave evidence of a 
volcanic activity, and the result was that the 
coals heated and the smoke, which before had 
been sporadic, now rolled in one thick volume 
into the room. 

The waiting dramatist felt that it was his 
duty to ring the bell to ap[)ri.se the maid of 
the result of her work, but though not want- 
ing in courage — as has been suggested — still, 
this (juality with him was strictly of a pro- 
fe.ssional type ; he could face anything — even 
a popular actress — in his endeavour to 
become a dramatist ; but it was (luite another 
matter ringing a bell in the actress’s parlour 
to summon the actress’s maid. He thought 
that it might be possible for him to turn the 
rolling clouds of smoke in the w'ay they 
should go w'ithout the aid of the servant ; 
so he went to the grate and tried to feel 
with the poker if the little trap door leading 
to the chimney, technically known as the 
“ register,” w'as open. 

He achieved his aim most disaslrou.sly ; 
he found that he w'as able to thrust the 
poker up to the hilt into the space above, 
but in doing .so the same implement set free 
about a sackful of soot, which poured down 
and was borne into the room with the smoke 
from below, but there was still a sufficient 
(quantity left behind effectually to dam the 
register. 

So did Mr. Kiddlewick. 

Fie could stand the strain no longer. He 
gasped and groped through the clouds for the 
electric bell, the result being a whole .series 
of Bertillon impressions on the white wall, 
beginning in well-defined bunches of four 
near the fireplace, and then gradually becom- 
ing blurred, and suggesting the track of the 
pterodactyl through the marble halls of the 


V 
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“ SKK H UN(. A SCUT I t ICl'UI. OK COAKS t»N THK MAMINt. I Al'KK ANI> 1 HJb hl'LUTl KKINlt S'l ICKS, AND 

JOYOUSLY LEFT Tllh ROOM.’ 


Royal (rcological Society. At last, however, 
he found the missing button, and pressed it 
twice to indicate urgency. 

He waited and gasped, and then rang 
three times. 

'Rhcrc was no response. It was impossible 
that there could be any, this being the hour 
which Miss Arnold’s maid had reserved for 
the forging of another link in the chain of her 
nirtation with the lift man. 

And still the smoke',, more highly carboni/^ed 
than ever, rolled into the room, and Leonard 
K iddlewick’s gasping broadened into a sneeze, 
with an answering ec'ho from the open piano 
which stood in the farthest angle of the room, 
lie was about to hasten to throw open the 
door, when he heard a semnd that suggested 
that he was not alone in the apartment. He 
waited. It came again. * Someone was asleep 
—and snoring— behind the screen which 
blocked out the greater part of a small 
^ofa. It came again and again. 

I'o do him justice, not once did the un- 
chivalrous thought come to him that Edith 
Arnold was asleep on the sofa behind the 
screen. He had imagination. The thought 


that came to him was that a housebreaker 
had effected an entry into the Oat, and having 
been foiled in his attempt to get away with 
her well-known and almost priceless jewels — 
they had already been stolen three times in 
slack seasons, in an attempt to attract people 
to her theatre — the rufifian had come upon a 
decanter and had drunk himself into uncon- 
sciousness. .Several cases of a like nature 
had recently been recorded, and — yes, it 
was undoubtedly the stertorous snore of the 
habitual housebreaker. 

d’he dramatist, with smarting eyes, but 
great presence of mind, crossed the room 
once more to the fireplace, but just as he 
was in the act of picking up the poker there 
came from behind the screen the most 
horrible snore he had ever heard — the snore 
of a burglar just aw'aking from a dreadful 
dream — the snore that breaks down with a 
crash the barrier between the region of the 
nightmare and the simple life. In the start 
that he gave he kicked the fender, and down 
clanged the poker and the tongs and the 
shovel on to the tiled hearth. 

The next instant there was a snarl and a 
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growl, in the same tone of voice as the snore, 
followed by the fall of some soft but heavy 
body from the sofa to the floor, and Mr. 
Kiddlewick found himself facing, not a 
burglar, but a bulldog. At that moment 
there came to him a dim recollection of 


million diameters (measuring across the 
ellipse made by her legs). With the smoke 
swirling around her she looked like a demon. 
That was why he wetted his lips and made 
the sound as of kissing — the sound that one 
makes when coaxing a canary. 



The creature was Miss liidith Arnold’s prize 
animal La I'osca, the daughter of the cham- 
pion bulldog of the world and the mother of 
two champions and another that was kept 
out of the championship only on account of a 
single black hair. He had .seen the portrait 
of J^a Tosca in many papers, hut now that 
he was facing the original he — well, he had 
no mind to prolong the luxury. 

There she stood between him and the 
door, sneering at him. Her eyes were far 
too prominent to be thought beautiful by 
the uninitiated, and her features generally 
were too irregular to be pleasing, while the 
droop of her jowl and the way she had of 
drawing up about eight inches of black skin 


But clearly the thing before him was no 
canary, and resented being treated as one. 
She displayed her gums to an extent he had 
believed imjjossible for any animal to reach 
without overdoing it, and her snarl was like 
the .sound that is made by the round pebbles 
of a beach in the relapse of a wave ; all the 
time she had her protuberant eyes focu.sed 
upon his face, and she was approaching him 
cautiously and with a hideous leering fa.sti- 
diousnes.s, such as one may see upon a 
Gillray caricature of a fat gourmand sitting 
down to a smoking joint. 

The visitor was never for a moment in 
doubt as to the intentions of the creature. 


over her tusks could never suggest that she 
was endeavouring to ingratiate herself upon 
a stranger. He saw in a moment that it 
would be wise to make friends with the 
horrible bow-legged thing that stood there, 
like a loathsome microbe magnified by a 


Whatever her faults may have been she was 
never otherwise than frankness itself, and it 
was because he saw it all so clearly that he 
retreated before her, still making (paradoxi- 
cally) the friendliest advances to her with his 
lips. His retrograde movement, however, 
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prevented his seeing where he was going, 
and, backing into a small table supporting a 
pot of maidenhair fern and three photo- 
graphs in silver frames of Miss Edith Arnold 
in costume, he overturned the lot with the 
crash as of a falling house — a greenhouse by 
preference. He made a wild grab for the 
fabric with one hand, and at that second 
the bulldog made her spring. She missed 
his arm, but her tusks grazed his flesh and 
she fell back with a good mouthful of cloth 
sleeves — Melton cloth overcoat sleeve and 
tweed morning-coat sleeve, both lined. 

He made a rush for the screen, 
four -fold screen, and, 
although he had only 
had a glance at it, 
his ingenuity had sug- 
gested to him a plan 
lo avert by its aid the 
complete annihilation 
that threatened him, 
if he failed to temjKjr- 
ize with the animal 
until help arrived from 
without. He flung 
himself into the folds 
of the screen and 
wrapped them around 
him, so that they en- 
closed him in a sort of 
shaky cupboard. 1 1 e 
held the two ends 
t(jgether — keeping his 
hands as high up 
as possible — and just 
managed to close them 
before the animal 
rushed u{). 

When she found the 
folding doors slammed 
in her face, so lo 
speak, and realized that 
she was shut out, her 
rage was terrific. She 
hurled herself at the 
entrance to this im- 
provised cupboard and 
tried to reach his 
finger.s, but they wTre 
high up for her. 
then she did her 
i>est to w^orm her way 
between the two ends 
that he had brought 
together ; but he man- 
‘igcd to hold them 
close with his feet as 
well as his hands, and 


so foiled her. For a couple of minutes she 
fought fiercely for an opening in the 
legitimate way, and then a new plan occurred 
to her— and him. She forsook her unsuc- 
cessful tactics and forthwith began to gnaw 
at the light framework of the screen. He 
saw in a moment that she could tear it off in 
strips, and he determined to try his plan of 
escape. The screen was far from the door, 
but it was only a few yards from one of the 
windows. Giving a sudden twist, he worked 
the opening round to the window, and then 
overturned the screen on the dog, at the same 
time making a spring for a chair at the 


It was a 



*‘SHE HURl.Kn HERSELF AT THE ENTRANCE TO THIS IMPROVISED CUPBOARD AND TRIED 
TO REACH HIS FINGERS." 




“ HE VM.I.FD our, ‘no kike! no fine 1’” 


upon, With care. He look great care ; 
but to his horror he saw all Oxford Street 
rushing to him from both sides of the 
mansions. Everyone seemed rushing to 
him, and there was the cry of ‘‘ Fire ! Fire ! 
Fire ! ” from a thousand throats. Evetyone 
was looking uj) to his window, and then, 
giving a furtive glance behind him, he per- 
ceived that volumes of smoke were issuing 
from the open casement. He realized the 
appalling truth; the crash of the glass on the 
pavement had first called the attention of 
the Oxford Street crowd to the fact that some- 
thing unusual was happening, and then the 
falling of the screen and the struggles of the 


huge animal among its folds had fanned all 
the smoke already in the room, with a plen 
tiful auxiliary from the fireplace, through the 
gap in the glass, so that even before he had 
got out upon the ledge the alarm had been 
raised. 

Of course, he yelled out “ No fire ! N» 
fire ! ” His protestations had, however, no 
chance of being heard above the shouts of 
the crowd. He could* hear the people 
shouting encouragingly to him, telling him 
to hold on for a few minutes, when the fire 
escape would be sure to rescue him ; and an 
ingenious person yelled for one of the buses 
to drive on to the pavement so as to give 
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the “ poor young feller ” a chance of jumping 
for its roof. I’he whole scene was like 
a dreadful dream to Leonard Kiddle wick. 
He stood there as helpless as a man in a 
nightmare, and saw the surging crowds parted 
by the police as the fire escape was wheeled 
up, and amid ringing cheers a gallant fellow 
in a leather helmet, and with an axe and 
things in his belt, mounted the machine, 
('aught him in his stalwart arms, and bore 
him safely to the pavement. 

He staggered into a public house two doors 
jjvsray — no one seemed to think anything more 
about him — even the staff of the public- 
house were too busy looking after the fire to 
have a moment to spare to him. 

“ Here they come ! ” cried a barman, 
standing on a beru'h near the window. “ Here 
they come — two steamers and a hose car.” 

Leonard Kiddlewick felt extremely ill. He 
heard the jangle of the fire-engine bells and 
the imperative orders of the police, who had 
already set about the business of diverting 
the traffic of Oxford Street into side streets. 
1'hey were forming a cordon in front of the 
mansions. 

And he had done it all ! 

He did not know if there was any fixed 
scale for apportioning the liability incidental 
to such an occurrence as was convulsing the 
western end of ( Ixford Street ; there was 
])()ssibly a recognised rate on which the 
charges were defrayed ; but, however this 
might be, he could not doubt that he would 
be held accountable for the larger portion of 
the cost. 

Yes, provided that the charge of giving a 
false alarm of fire was brought home to him ; 
but in the meantime 

The whole staff ofi the public-house were 
standing on chairs and benches, holding on 
by each other s shoulders, wLile they strained 
their eyes to see over the frost ed-glass design 
of vineyard trophies. He only was left on 
the floor. He felt that the best thing he 
could do was to abandon a position of such 
chilling isolation. Quite unostentatiously he 
left the public -house by the side exit. In 
the narrow side street where he found him- 
self almost every man was bareheaded — a 
good many were in their shirt-sleeve.s, having 
left their work to look after the fire. Thus 
it was that the fact of his being hatless and 
dishevelled did not attract attention. He 
was hurrying southward, when he saw on 
the opposite side of the street a shop, in the 
window of which were displayed a second- 
hand motorist’s overall and a leather 
cap. He secured this disguise for four 
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shillings, assumed it before leaving the 
premises, thus concealing his defective 
sleeve — ^to be more exact, sleeves — and so 
he walked on to Charing Cross and took a 
bus to his lodgings. With the motorist’s 
garb he seemed to become endowed with 
something of the promptness of action of 
the ideal motorist. The original wearer, 
if he had been still alive, might actually have 
taken a leaf out of his book, for the moment 
he entered his room he put on a tweed suit 
and knickerbockers, f)a('ked a (Gladstone bag, 
and went from the nearest underground station 
to Victoria. d'hence he booked to East- 
bourne, and the moment he arrived at that 
charming seaside resort he wrote a note to his 
friend the dramatic critic, telling him that on 
second thoughts he had come to the con- 
clusion that there was no part in his play 
that was worthy of the position which Miss 
Edith Arnold had attained, and so he would 
not have to avail himself of his letter of 
introduction to that lady. He was staying 
with some friends at Eastbourne, he added, 
and found it quite a delightful place — only 
an hour and a half from Victoria by the 
fast trains, and an excellent hand playing 
daily in a pavilion by the sea. He added 
that it was strange that more peo{)le did not 
avail themselves of having a day in the pure 
air blown up the (diannel with the Atlantic 
brine in every breath. 

He posted this letter, and in the evening 
papers which arrived an hour later he read 
a singularly circumstantial account of a false 
alarm of fire which had disorganized the traffic 
in Oxford Street for fifty minutes that morning. 

He returned to London at the end of the 
week, and he heard nothing more about the 
alarm of fire ; but he made up his mind that 
in future he would devote himself to pure 
literature and make no further attem]:,)t to get 
the ear of an actor — or actress- -with a view 
to the production of his comedy. 

“ What about that play of yours. Kiddie?” 
in(juircd his friend Penfold one day in the 
early spring. “ Do you never mean to carry 
out your threat of going to some manager to 
read it to him ? ” 

“If any manager wants to hear it read, he 
must come to me,” said Kiddlewick, firmly. 

“'Palking of stage things, have you seen 
the latest postcard of Edith Arnold with her 
bulldog?” said Josceline Joyce. “It’s called 
‘ Heauty and the Beast.’ 1 got one from the 
country this morning. Here it i.s. Care to 
see it ? ” 

“ No,” said Kiddlewick, vehemently, “ I do 
not care to see it.” 




VI.-IN AMERICA. 


HEN came my first real ex- 
perience of ocean travelling, 
and it was interestini; and 
instructive to contrast the 
comfort and luxury with which 
this somewhat monotonous 
and stormy transit was accomplished in 
December by means of that s[)lcndidly- 
e(]uipped steamer, the CavipaHta^ compared 
with the experiences of other people a lew 
years earlier. 'J'he genius of Charles Dickens 
will be remembered in his very vivid record 
of the impressions in- 
spired by his first voyage 
across the Atlantic as 
described in his “Ameri- 
can Notes,” and his 
experiences had some- 
what frightened me. 

On my arrival in New 
York, almost before I 
landed, I was bombarded 
by an army of irrepres- 
sible and imaginative 
interviewers, and when I 
arrived at my hotel a 
score or more of them 
stood in a row shooting 
me mercilessly with 
questions, while T, an 
unwilling target, took 
refuge bfdiind the table. 

How did 1 like the 
country which had only 
harboured me five 
minutes before, and what were my impres- 
sions of that vast body of laud and people? 

Shortly, however, I was genuinely con- 
vinced of the extraordinary hospitality and 
kindness of the inhabitants of this new coun- 


try, which I was visiting for the first time. 
Although personally an entire stranger to 
the United States, and unknown to anyone, 
St) far as hwas aware, I found on the mantel- 
piece’ of my sitting-room invitations galore 
and notifications of election as honorary 
member of about twelve different clubs in 
New York. I cannot but reflect here upon 
the striking contrast in the treatment 
shown to .strangers in America with that 
which generally exists in our own country 
and on the (Continent. 

Not content with wel- 
coming me to their most 
exclusive clubs, the 
citizens went out of their 
way to show me marked 
consideration, and, not 
satisfied by the hospi- 
tality they showered upon 
me wfliile in their own 
city, they took active steps 
to see that I was equally 
well-provided for in cities 
subsequently visited. 

About a month prior 
to my departure from 
England, with that 
customary thoughtfulness 
and generosity which 
always characterized 
Irving, who was then in 
America and knew 1 
was a stranger in a 
strange land, he invited 
me to dine at Delmonico’s on the Sunday 
after my arrival, to meet some of the leading 
citizens in New York. At this dinner, in 
responding to the toast of my health, I 
happened to refer to the Kinsmen of America 
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and England, and eight or ten members who 
belonged to the brother club instantly stood 
up in their places as if answering the roll- 
call — a silent act of camaraderie and kinship 
which made a profound impression upon me 
at the time. . 

Among those present at the Irving dinner 
wore Mr. Phelps (late Ambassador to I^ng- 
land), (ieneral Horace Porter (afterwards 
United States Ambassador to France), 
Lawrence Hutton, Richard Harding Davis, 
Mr. Smalley, Mr. kilderkin, and Mr. J. A. 
Mit(’hell (the Ibirnand of America). 'Phe 
(‘veiling was marked with the greatest cor- 
diality, and distinguished by many elo(]iient 
s[)ee('hes typic al of the American people. I 
sat between my host and (leneral i\)rter, the 
latter being most c'nthusi- 
astic in his eulogy of the 
brotherly relations existing 
between ICngland and tbe 
United States. 

1 mention this as I was 
iniK'h struck by the fact 
that during the subsequent 
week, when the bombshell 
of President ( leveland’s 
Message with regard to the 
Monroe doi'trine on the 
Venezuelan (jtiestion fell 
ujion the world, (leneral 
Potter was one of the most 
liery antagonists of England 
and aj)|)eared to have (‘ii- 
tirely reversc-d his opinion 
as to the importanc'e of 
“letting brotherly love 
eontinue.” 

1 shall not readily forget that memorable 
^^eek. Irving was to make his final ajipear- 
<uu e in New York, at the Knickerboc'ker 
Theatre, on the Saturday night, and I was 
lo follow him at the same theatre on the 
Monday. On the preceding Fuesday, two 
days after our dinner, the President’s 
Message appeared. A state of panic jwevailed 
in New York, and spread also, I believe, to 
Fngland, for the horizon was dark with war 
clouds. Irving and 1 felt so sure that war 
was imminent that we actually discu.ssed the 
probability of our having to leave the United 
States before its declaration. 'Phe attitude, 
however, of the Americans to individual 
Taiglishmen, although the Yellow Press was 
teeming with abuse of our country, was most 
l<in(l and sympathetic. This revealed to 
ine a trait in the American character wdiich 
inspired me with the greatest admiration. 

It is quite impossible to describe the state 
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of feverish excitement w^hich prevailed in New 
York during that eventful week. The sensa- 
tional papers endeavoured to incite rather 
than allay the bellicose feelings of the people. 
Anti-Hritish speeches were made in every 
direction, and in the excited condition of the 
community I dreaded the scene that might 
occur on the occasion of Irving’s last appear- 
aiK'c, which was to take place on the Saturday 
night of that week. 

1 was, of course, present. Irving played 
“ Waterloo,” and the usual English patriotic 
airs identified with that little masterpiece 
w'ere })crformed during the evening. I 
was (jiiite prepared to sec the audience rise 
en viasse and tear the s(uits from their 
surroundings. But, no ! d"he innate courtesy 
of the nation and the 
respect invariably extended 
to our greatest English 
actor reigned supreme, and 
they re('eived Irving with 
the same* enthusiasm as 
when the sky w'as clear and 
unclouded. 

I ('ould not help reflect- 
ing on this, and wondering 
what sort of reception an 
Englishman would have 
received under similar cir- 
cumstances in certain coun- 
tries nearer honu;. Indeed, 
good taste and courtesy 
seem to be characteristic 
qualities of the American 
people, as is also in a 
marked d('gree their extra- 
ordinary sang-froid. 

While on the subject of American good 
manners, I must nanark here how much 
impressed I was by their attitude of respect 
towards women, which is one of exceptional 
and pleasing ('ourtesy. 

'I'o return to my more personal experi- 
ences, immediately after the Presidential 
Me.ssage was hurled like a thunderbolt fnjui 
the White House, Irving sent me an invita- 
tion to dine at the anniversary dinner of the 
Uloister (“dub, whose president had asked 
him to convey the invitation to me, though 
I was personally unknown to its members. 
Irving, being himself unable to go, strongly 
advised my attendance as a politic and 
diplomatic step, and accordingly — while not 
unnaturally a little fearful I went. It 
was at this dinner that I had the honour 
of meeting President Roosevelt, then Chief 
Commissioner of Police in New York, who 
was my fellow - guest on that occasion. 
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A party of over a hundred sat down to 
dinner. I’he chairman, in welcoming me as 
an Englishman, forbade that politics should 
be alluded to, and made a most graceful and 
charming speech. In replying, I said that, 
owing to the kindness of everyone, I had 
never felt myself a stranger from the day 
of landing ; but “ amongst kinsmen and 
brothers. God forbid,” I added, “that we 
children of the same mother should ever 
cease to regard each other as kinsmen and 
brothers.” I'his remark was received with 
the utmost enthusiasm, and at the conclusion 
of my little speec:h the whole assembly rose 
and sang “God save the Queen”! My 
emotion may be imagined at hearing the 
National Anthem sung at such a crisis — in 
fa('t, on the very day that the papers were 
teeming with war. It was a splendid and 
great-hearted thing to have done, and in 
kee[)ing with the attitude I experienced 
generally. 

T cannot, however, forget that the evening 
did not terminate without the occurrence of 
another exciting incident, and one not so 
pleasant. At the end of the proceedings, 
when the chairman had vacated his .seat, Mr. 
Roosevelt also left the table, and I could see 
him through the open door being helped into 
his great -coat prior to his departure. At 
this moment up rose a well-known American 
orator (Mr. Wise, I believe), who ignored 
the chairman s directions that politics should 
not be discussed, owing to my presence as 
an English guest. He made a remarkable 
speech, in which he pointed out the crime of 
journalists who, with their irresponsible pens, 
stirred up the angry passions of war and 
bellicose feelings of mankind, instead of 
subduing them when their country was at a 
crisis. He proceeded to say that he him.self, 
having fought in the Civil War, realized the 
horrors of the battlefield, and finished by 
declaring that “all that territory south of the 
Isthmus of Panama was not worth one drop 
of Anglo-Saxon blood ” ! 

This oration caught the ear of Mr. Roose- 
velt, who in a towering passion tore off his 
overcoat, returned to his chair next to mine, 
and, having declared that the speaker had 
violated the rule laid down by the chairman, 
stated that he was no longer bound to con- 
form to it. He then proceeded to make a most 
impassioned patriotic speech, in the course of 
which he “ thanked God that he had not a 
drop of Anglo-Saxon blood in his veins.” Mr. 
Roosevelt, probably anticipating rny emotions 
of dismay and discomfort, every now and 
again paused in his denunciations, bowing in 


an apologetic way to assure me that no per- 
sonal affront was intended. I need hardly 
.say, however, that as the only Englishman 
present I felt extremely uncomfortable, and 
was very glad to make my exit. 

Mr. Roosevelt has since shown, during his 
able and brilliantly diplomatic career as 
President of the United States, a policy of 
tolerance and good feeling towards this 
country which has clearly exhibited a better 
understanding and sympathy with Great 
Britain, and long since banished from my 
mind any unpleasant reminiscences of that 
eventful evening and my first meeting with 
that remarkable and {lowerful statesman. 

On a subsequent visit to the Slates I 
remember arriving at another exciting time. 
It was the week of the Presidential election, 
when McKinley and Bryan were struggling 
for leadership, and the issues at stake were 
enormous, d'he election of the former 
meant fortune to the great commercial mag- 
nates, to whom the success of the latter spelt 
ruin. I was invited to be present at one of 
the largest New York clubs to witness the 
announcement of the result of the ballot, as 
wired from the different States. Unlike our 
General Election for Parliamentary candi- 
date.s, which extends over a fortnight, this 
momentous struggle for the Presidency 
(representing the votes of millions of people 
.spread over a vast continent) takes place in 
one day, and the result is known simul- 
taneously in all the great cities of America. 

In the centre of the club-room was fixed a 
large blackboard, on which, by some system 
of elec tricity, the number of votes obtained 
by the Democratic or Republican candidate 
was exhibited. 

The room was full of millionaires, to many 
of whom the issue at stake meant financial 
life or death, and to all the result was one of 
immense importance. But a spirit of apathy 
seemed to hang over them. Perhaps it was 
that highest art which conceals art, and “ Les 
Affaires sont les Affaires ” might have been the 
title of the drama that was played that night. 
As result after result was recorded, the cool 
call of “ Another cocktail, Charles ! ” and 
silent expectoration were the only apparent 
evidences of emotion exhibited. It was 
strange to compare this apparently callous 
attitude with the enthusiastic demonstration 
of Englishmen on the success of the candi- 
date representing the party they favoured. 
Two days after the triumph of McKinley 
and the defeat of the silver issue, poor men 
became rich and rich men were Croesuses. 

That, too, was truly a wonderful week, in 
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which, had luck ever favoured my experience 
on the Stock Exchange, I might myself have 
emerged a semi-millionaire. But, no; I 
seemed destined to remain an actor - 
manager ! 

To revert to my own professional career, I 
opened at the Knickerbocker 'I'heatre, in 
New York, with “The Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith,^’ by Pinero, Miss Julia Neilson 
and Ered 1 erry taking the places of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell and Forbes - Robertson, 
who had supported me in London. For 
some reason or other the play was not 
aj)preciated so much as it might have been 


Passing briefly on, the same generous 
recognition which had been shown to my 
work and the same social hospitality accom- 
panied me wherever we went. Friends greeted 
me in every city, and I was the recipient of 
innumerable marks of kindness which I can 
never forget. It would be invidious for me 
to particularize, but I feel bound to record 
the lively feelings of gratitude inspired more 
especially by the City of Boston. To my 
mind this city contains the finest theatrical 
audience in the English-speaking world. 
Critical without being blas^, and enthusiastic 
but discriminating, it was a real delight to 
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in New York. It ran for tliree w^eeks to 
gradually decreasing business, and, wishing 
to try riiy luck in another play identified with 
niy name, I proposed to my manager, Mr. 
Abbey, that T should produce “A Pair of 
Spectacles” for my fourth and last week. 
He was very averse to this, as the play had 
been tried before, but without succes.s. I, 
however, insisted, and after much difficulty 
•‘surmounted his objections. 

It was an instantaneous success. The 
business grew by leaps and bounds, and we 
finished by playing to the utmost capacity of 
ffie theatre. 


appear before so cultured and appreciative an 
assembly. 

As an instance of the many kindnesses 
experienced in Boston, 1 might give one 
example. Of the many clubs of which I 
enjoyed the privilege of being an honorary 
member, the Union Club, modelled on 
English lines, was perhaps my particular 
favourite. In taking my dinner at the un- 
comfortable and inconvenient hour of four 
(my custom always of an afternoon) I was 
struck by the fact that my simple dinner was 
always exquisitely cooked. In remarking this 
to my son, I was told the reason was that the 
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chcf\\dA orders not to leave the club in order 
that he could minister to my comfort and 
convenience. I was anxious to make some 
return for this hospitality, and inquired how 
I might best reward the servants. It was 
strictly against the rules for anyone to receive 
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a gratuity, hut I was inlormed that “passes ” 
to the theatre where I was playing would he 
very ac'cx'ptahle. 7’here were seventy servants 
in the ('lub, but they were 
told off in detaclunents 
and seats allotted to 
them in order of their 
position. On tlic last 
evening of my engage- 
ment, on entering my 
dressing - room at the 
theatre on Saturday night, 

I found to my surprise a 
superb trophy of flowers, 
six feet in height, ccai- 
sisting chiefly of exotic 
flowers (carnations and 
roses) from Florida, for it 
was then midwinter and 
the ground was thick with 
snow. Thinking this 
tribute was intended for 
the ladies of the coni])any, 

I told my dresser to take 
them from my room to 
theirs, hut he informed 
me that a card was con- 
cealed within the garland, which was 
evidently meant for me. It was inscribed, 
“From the servants of the Union Club.” 
I was naturally much touched by this. 


t .•w ; 
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Every New Year’s Day since T haM 
received a cable of good wishes from the 
members of the Union Club, and, of course, 
have sent one in reply. 

Idiiladelphia, St. Louis, ('hicago, and 
Washington were among the otlau' citi{‘s 
visited, and, like ev(^ryhody else visiting the 
latter city for the first time, I was struck b) 
its uncommon beauty. 

On my fust visit to 
W’ashington 1 had the 
honour of a personal in 
terview wdth the late Tre- 
sident (hover (de\ eland. 
I was greatly inqaessed 
by his obvious possession 
of ext'ej)tional })hysical 
and mental jiow^er, whi('li 
was accentuated by his 
rough and rugged exterioi 
Whether it was the state 
of the country and the 
anti-Biitish feeling prevail 
ing at that time over the 
Venezuelan affair I do 
not know, but the appa 
rent lack of cordiality in 
his manner was unmis 
takable. He certainly, in 
any event, evinced more 
interest in fishing and 
duck - shooting than the 
study of dramatic art. Nor did I blame him, 
being a bit of a S[)ortsman my.self ! 

It was through my friend Judge Nelson 
i'age — a deligiitlui writer and charming 
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mnn -that I had received an invitation to 
the Senate, and also the pleasure of being 
introduced to Mr. Speaker Reed — a dis- 
tinguished and very witty man. A well- 
known saying attributed to him is worth 
repealing. He once described a somewhat 
verbose and long-winded orator as being 
“an encyclo})iedia of undigested misinfor- 
mation.” 

Chicago was another city we had every 
reason to regard 
with feelings of 
paiticular grati- 
tiule and affec- 
tion. Enthusi- 
astic audiences 
in the theatre, 
and hospitable 
kindness outside, 
greeted us every- 
where. There 
a pronounced 
artistic tendency 
on the part of 
the people, and 
th(Mr love for the 
theatre is only 
sLirfiassed by 
their fondness for 
music. The in- 
habitants of that 
great c'ity main- 
tain, at very con- 
siderable cost, 
one of the finest 
orchestras in the 
world. (Chicago 
Is a city of con- 
tiasts. 

le.^sness of some 
ot the inhabit- 
ant.s, the love ()f 
art, the mixture 
of st^ualor and 
111 ag n i ficence 
confront one on 
every side. It is 
safer to have a 
six - shooter in 
readiness when walking about Chicago at 
night. Human life seems to be regarded rather 
lightly, as may be gathered from the fact that 
in front of the hotel in which my company 
vyere residing a man was shot in broad day- 
light, but so little notice was taken of it that 
this insignificant occurrence was not even 
reported in the papers the next morning. 

Another trifling incident which is hardly 
Worth repeating, but shows the way in which 
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life is apparently held in the Windy City, might 
also be recorded en passant. In coming out 
of the stage door of the theatre one day, as 
usual I walked across the little street to join 
the carriage waiting for me. My son and 
manager were walking behind. I got into 
the brougham, thinking I was being followed 
by them, instead of which a very unpre- 
posse.ssing- looking individual put his head 
through the window and, in a tone which 

evidently meant 
my money or my 
life, said “ Mr. 
Hare, I want to 
speak to j'ou for 
a moment ! ” Be- 
fore I could 
reply my mana- 
ger had caught 
him by the scruff 
of his neck and 
thrown him out 
of harm’s reach. 
In relating the 
incident to a 
Chicago friend 
the next day, he 
ama/ed me by 
ejaculating, 
“Cood God! 
you should have 
shot him ! ” 

Here I must 
conclude iny re- 
collections of 
America for the 
present, but I 
cannot take leave 
of that w'onderful 
country without 
recording briefly 
my impressions 
of the state of 
their stage, the 
condition of their 
theatres, and the 
ability of their 
actors - - impres- 
sions which were 
confirmed on a subsequent visit I made under 
the able and enterprising direction of Mr. 
Charles Frohman, whose attitude to me 
throughout was not so much that of a hard- 
headed impresario as that of a kind and 
considerate friend. In the first place, the 
chief American theatres are. models of artistic 
design, convenience, and good taste, and are 
erected on important and dignified sites. 
The arrangements for the comfort of the 
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actors are almost ideal. Their stages are 
heated by hot-water coils, which are a boon 
to both actors and audience, enabling the 
former to pursue their duties in comfort 
and under healthy conditions, and protecting 
the audience from those biting blasts which 
are felt in many English theatres directly 
the curtain separating the audience from the 
stage is raised. Indeed, everything con- 
nected with theatrical art in the United 
States points to a keen interest in it, and 
promises un- 
limited deve- 
lopment in the 
future on the 
establishment 
oflheir National 
'riieatre, which 
in the time to 
come will place 
the American 
stage on a foot- 
ing with the 
best in Europe. 

The Ameri- 
cans are au fond 
a theatre- loving 
people, perha[)s 
still a little 
rurilanical,and 
though in some 
parts their taste 
may be primi- 
tive and simple, 
they have a 
great desire for 
the best that 
can be given 
them. Their 
stage suffers, 
like ours, from 
lack of concen- 
t ration and 
cohesion, and the actors w^ant proper train- 
ing. They also suffer from the pernicious 
system of every promising young actor being 
converted into a “ star ” —making a man a 
general before he knows his goose-step. 

But there is a ma.ss of ability on the Ame- 
rican stage, if sometimes in an immature form. 
Their actresses as a whole, if not always 
individually, surpass our own in style, distinc- 
tion, temperament, and ability. They have 
many excellent character-actors and not a few 
jeunes premiers with engaging personalities 
and winning methods. Among their great 
actors who have passed away might be men- 


tioned Booth, Warren, Gilbert, Wallack, and 
Forrest, and in recent times Mansfield and 
Jefferson — the former a tragic actor of great 
power and versatility, and the latter, to my 
mind, the finest comedian in the English- 
speaking language, if not, indeed, in the 
world. His incomparable Rip Van Winkle 
will live for ever in the memory of those who 
had the good fortune to witness it, and his 
Bob Acres was a thing of joy. I remember 
witnessing his performance of that part in 

company with 
Irving, who 
asserted that it 
was the most 
perfect piece of 
comedy acting 
and the finest 
realization of 
the character 
he had ever 
seen. Another 
refutation of the 
strange stati - 
m e n t that 
Irving could 
not appreciate 
another’s art ! 

1 must now 
bring these ran- 
dom recollec- 
tions to a close 
at present, 
though further 
f aci 1 i t i e s of 
leisure may 
lend opportuni- 
ties for the con- 
tinuation and 
extension of 
what has proved 
a pleasurable 
and entertain 
ing task on my memory. For as one grows 
older the pleasures of anticipation fade before 
the joys of remembrance and reflection. 

I prefaced these reminiscences by telling 
my readers that my career had happily run 
smoothly and comparatively uneventfully. 
No .stirring episodes and thrilling dangers 
have disturbed the even tenor of my way. 
All I can hope is that a few of the anecdotes 
and obiter dicta of the distinguished men with 
whom I have been brought into contact may 
have interested those friends who have fol- 
lowed my career so y ^ 
long and so kindly. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

OAN HARTLEY did not 
realize the full consequences 
of her departure from the truth 
until the actual arrival of the 
Trimblett family, which, piloted 
by Mr. Hartley, made a trium- 
phant appearance in a couple of station cabs. 
I'he roofs were piled high with luggage, the 
leading cabman sharing his seat with a brass- 
bound trunk of huge dimensions and ex- 
tieinely sharp corners. 

A short, sturdy girl of seventeen jumped 
^mt as soon as the vehicles came to a halt, 
-nd, taking her stand on the kerb, proceeded 
lo superintend the unloading. A succession 
'»f hasty directions to the leading cabman, 
aie of the most docile of men, ended in 
‘he performance of a marvellous piece of 
aigglery with the big trunk, which he first 
balanced for an infinitesimal period of time 


on his nose, and then caught with his 
big toe. 

“ What did you do that for ? ” demanded 
Miss 'rrimblett, hotly. 

There is a limit to the patience of every 
man, and the cabman was proceeding to tell 
her when he was checked by Mr. Hartlt'y. 

“ He ought to be locked up,’' said Miss 
Trimblett, flushing. 

She took up a band-box and joined the 
laden procession of boys and girls that was 
proceeding up the path to the house. Still 
red with indignation she was introduced to 
Joan, and, putting down the band-box, stood 
eyeing her with frank curiosity. 

“ I thought you were older,” she said at 
last. “I had no idea father was married 
again until I got the letter. I shall call you 
Joan.” 

“You had all better call me that,^^ said 
Miss Hartley, hastily. 
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Never more surprised in my life,” con- 
tinued Miss 'rrimblett. However ” 

She paused and looked about her. 

*‘'rhis is (Jeorge,” she said, pulling forward 
a heavy-looking youth of sixteen. “'Fhis is 
"Fed ; he is fourteen small for his age— and 
these are the twins, Dolly and Gertrude; 
they’re eleven. Dolly has got red hair and 
Gerty has got the sweetest temper.” 

'Fhe family, having been introduced and 
then summarily dismissed by the arbitrary 
Jessie, set out on a lour of inspection, while 
the elders, proceeding u{)stairs, set themselves 
to solve a {)roblem in sleeping accommoda- 
tion that would have daunted the proprietor 
of a Margate lodging-house. A scheme was 
at last arranged by which Hartley gave up his 
bedroom to the thiee Misses 1'rimblett and 
retired to a tiny room under the tiles. Miss 
Trimblett pointed out that it commanded a 
fine view. 

“It is the only thing to be done,” said 
Joan, softly. 

“It isn’t very big for three,” said Miss 
Trimblett, referring to her own room, “ but 
the twins w’on’t be se|)arate(l. I’ve always 
been used to a room to myself, but I suppo.se 
it can’t be helped for the present.” 

She went downstairs and walked into the 
garden. 'Fhe other members of the family 
were already there, and flarlley, watching 
them from the dining-room window, raised 
his brows in anguish as he noticed the par- 
tiality of the twins for cut flowers. 

It was, as he soon discovered, one of the 
smallest of the troubles that followed on his 
sudden inc'rease of family. His taste in 
easy-chairs met with the warm approval of 
George Trimblett, and it was clear that the 
latter regarded the tobacco-jar as a sort of 
widow’s cruse. The twins’ belongings — a 
joint-stock affair — occupied the most unlikely 
phu'cs in the house ; and their (juarrels were 
only exceeded in offensiveness by their 
noisy and uncouth endearments afterwards. 
Pain.staking but ho})eless attempts on the 
part of Miss Trimblett to “ teach Rosa her 
place ” added to the general confusion. 

By the end of a month the I'rirnblett 
children were in full possession. George 
I'rimblett, owing to the good offices of Mr. 
Vyner, senior, had obtained a berth in a 
shipping firm, but the others spent the days 
at home, tlie parties most concerned being 
unanimously of the opinion that it would be 
absurd to go to school before Christmas. 
They spoke with great fluency and good 
feeling of making a fresh start in the New 
Year. 


“ Interesting children,” said Robert Vyner, 
who had dropped in one afternoon on th( 
pretext of seeing how they were getting on 
“I wish they were mine. I should be .so 
proud of them.” 

Miss Hartley, who was about to offer him 
some tea, thought better of it, and, leaning 
back in her chair, regarded him suspiciously 

“And, after all, what is a garden for?’' 
pursued Mr. Vyner, as a steady succession of 
thuds sounded outside, and 'Fed, hotly pur 
sued by the twins, appeared abruptly in the 
front garden and dribbled a football across 
the flower-beds. 

“'Fhey are spoiling the garden,” said Joan, 
flushing. “ Father is in despair.” 

Mr. Vyner shook his head indulgently. 
“ Girls will be girls,” he .said, glancing through 
the window at Gertrude, who had thrown 
herself on the ball and was being dragged 
round the garden by her heels. “ I’m afraid 
you spoil them, though.” 

Miss Hartley did not trouble to reply. 

“ 1 saw your eldest boy yesterday, at 
Marling’s,” continued the industrious Mr. 
Vyner. “He is getting on pretty well ; 
Marling tells me he is steady and quiet. 1 
should think that he might be a great 
comfort to you in your old age.” 

In spite of the utmost efforts to prevent it, 
Miss Hartley began to laugh. Mr. Vyner 
regarded her in pained astonishment. 

“I didn’t intend to be humorous,” lu‘ 
said, with .some severity. “I am fond of 
children, and, unfortunately, I— I am child 
lc.ss.” 

He buried his face in his handkerchief, 
and, removing it after a dcicent interval, 
found that his indignant hostess was prepar- 
ing to quit the room. 

“Don’t go,” he said, hastily. “I haven’t 
finished yet.” 

“ I haven’t got time to stay and talk non- 
sense,” said Joan. 

“ I’m not going to,” said Robert, “ but I 
want to speak to you. I have a confessicai 
to make.” 

“Confession? ” 

Mr. Vyner nodded with sad acquiescence. 
“I deceived you grossly the other day,” h<‘ 
said, “and it has been worrying me evti 
since.” 

“ It doesn’t matter,” .said Joan, with i 
lively suspicion of his meaning. 

“ Pardon me,” said Mr. Vyner, with solenm 
politeness, “if I say that it does. I- I li‘ - 
to you, and I have been miserable 
since.” 

Joan waited in indignant silence. 
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screams sounded 
from outside. 

“I wish 

began Joan, in a 
low voice. 

“ Yes ? ” said 
Robert, tenderly. 

“That^ you 
would go.” 

Mr. Vyner 
started, and half 
rose to his feet. 
Then he jthought 
better of it. 

“ I thought at 
first that you 
meant it,” he said, 
with a slight 
laugh. 

“ I do mean 
it,” said Joan, 
breathing quickly. 

Robert rose at 
once. “I am 
very sorry,” he 
said, with grave 
concern. ** I did 
not think that 
you were taking 
my foolishness 
seriously.” 

** I ought to 

‘♦‘don’t go,* he said, hastily. *I haven’t finished vet.”* amused, I 

k now,*' said 

“ I told you that I was married,” said Mr, Joan, bitterly. “ I ought to be humbly 

A'yner, in thrilling tones. “ I am not.” grateful to your father for having those 

Miss Hartley, who had seated herself, rose children sent here. I ought to be flattered 

Middenly with a fair show of temper. to think that he should remember my 

“ said you were not going to talk existence and make plans for my future.” 
nonsense ! *’ she exclaimed, “ He — he himself believes that you are 

“ I am not,” said the other, in surprise, married to Captain Trimblett,” said Robert. 
“1 am owning to a fault, making a clean “ Fortunately for us,” said Joan, dryly, 

breast of my sins, not without a faint hope “ Do you mean,” said Robert, regarding 

diat I am setting an example that will be her fixedly, “that my father arranged that 

beautifully and bountifully followed.” marriage?” 

“ I have really got too much to do to stay Joan bit her lip. “No,* she said at 
here listening to nonsense,” said Miss Hartley, last. 

vigorously. “ He had something to do with it,” per- 



“1 am a proud man,” resumed Mr. Yyner, 
‘‘ and what it has cost me to make this con- 
fession tongue cannot tell ; but it is made, 
•'lid I now, in perfect confidence — almost 
perfect confidence — await yours.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said Joan, 
pausing, with her hand on the door. 

“ Having repudiated my dear wife,” said 
Mr. Vyner, sternly, “I now ask, nay, demand, 
that you repudiate Captain Trimblett — and 
all his works,” he added, as ear-splitting 

Vol. xxxvL-^l, 


sisted Robert. “ What was it ? ** 

Joan shook her head. 

“Well, I’ll ask him about it,” said Mr. 
Vyner. 

“ Please don’t,” said the girl. “ It is my 
business.” 

“You have said so much,” said Robert, 
“that you had better say^more. tliat’s what 
comes of losing your temper. Sit doTO and 
tell me alt about it, please.” 

Joan shook her head again. 
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" “You are not angry with me?” said Mr. 
Vyner. 

“ No.” 

“ That’s all right, then,” said Robert, cheer- 
fully. “ That encourages me to go to still 
further lengths. You’ve got to tell me all 
about it. I forgot to tell you, but Tm a real 
partner in the firm now. I’ve got a hard 
and fast share in the profits — ^had it last 
Wednesday ; since when I have already 
grown two inches. In exchange for this 
confidence I await yours. You must speak a 
little louder if you want me to hear.” 

“ I didn’t say anything,” said the girl 

“You are wasting time, then,” said Robert, 
shaking his head. “ And that eldest girl of 
yours may come in at any moment.” 

Despite her utmost efforts Miss Hartley 
failed to repress a smile ; greatly encouraged, 
Mr. Vyner placed a chair for lier and took 
one by her side. 

“ Tell me everything, and 1 shall know 
where we are,” he said, in a low voice. 

“ I would rather ” began Miss Hartley. 

“ Yes, I know,” interrupted Mr. Vyner, 
with great gravity ; “ but we were not put 
into this world to please ourselves. Try again.” 

Miss Hartley endeavoured to turn the con- 
versation, but in vain. In less than ten 
minutes, with a little skilful prompting, she 
had told him all. 

“ I didn’t think that it was quite so bad as 
that,” said Robert, going very red. “ I am 
very sorry — very. I can’t think what my 
father was about, and I suppose, in the first 
place, that it was my fault.” 

“ Yours ? ” exclaimed Joan. 

“ For not displaying more patience,” said 
Robert, slowly. “But I was afraid of“-of 
being forestalled.” 

Miss Hartley succeeded in divesting her 
face of every atom of expression. Robert 
Vyner gaz^d at her admiringly. 

“ I am glad that you understand me,” he 
murmured. “ It makes things easier for me. 
I don’t suppose that you have the faintest 
idea how shy and sensitive I really am.” 

Miss Hartley, without even troubling to 
look at him, said that she was quite sure she 
had not. 

“Nobody has,” said Robert, shaking his 
head, “but I am going to make a fight 
against it. I am going to begin now. In 
the first place I want you not to think too 
hardly of my father. He has been a very 
good father to me. We have never had a 
really hasty word in our lives.” 

“I hope you never will have,” said Joan, 
with some significance. 


“ I hope not,” said Robert ; “ but in any 
case I want to tell you ” 

Miss Hartley snatched away the hand he 
had taken, and with a hasty glance at the 
door retreated a pace or two from him. 

“ What is the matter ? ” he inquired, in a 
low voice. 

Miss Hartley’s eyes sparkled. 

“My eldest daughter has just come in,” 
she said, demurely. “ I think you had 
better go.” 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

Mus. Chinnkry received the news of her 
brother’s marriage with a calmness that 
was a source of considerable disappoint- 
ment and annoyance to her friends and 
neighbours. To begin with, nobody knew 
how it had reached her, and several worthy 
souls who had hastened to her, hot-foot, with 
what they had fondly deemed to be exclusive 
information had some difficulty in repressing 
their annoyance. Their astonishment was 
increased a week later on learning that she 
had taken a year’s lease of No. 9, Tranquil 
Vale, which had just become vacant, and 
several men had to lie awake half the 
night listening to conjectures as to where she 
had got the money. 

Most of the furniture at No. 5 was her 
own, and she moved it in piecemeal. 
Captain Sellers, who had his own ideas as 
to why she was coming to live next door 
to him, volunteered to assist, and, being 
debarred by deafness from learning that his 
services were refused, caused intense excite- 
ment by getting wedged under a dressing- 
table on the stairs. To inquiries as to how 
he got there, the captain gave but brief 
replies, and those of an extremely sailorly 
description, the whole of his really remarkable 
powers being devoted for the time being to 
the question of how he was to get out. He 
was released at length by a man and a saw, 
and Mrs. Chinnery, as soon as she could 
speak, gave him a pressing invitation to take 
home with him any particular piece of the 
table for which he might have a fancy. 

He was back next morning with a glue-pot, 
and divided his time between boiling it up 
on the kitchen stove and wandering about 
the house in search of things to stick. Its 
unaccountable disappearance during his 
absence in another room did much to mar 
the harmony of an otherwise perfect day. 
First of all he searched the house from top 
to bottom ; then, screwing up his features, he 
beckoned quietly to Mrs. Chinnei^. 

“I hadn’t left it ten seconds,” he said, 
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mysteriously. “ I went into the front room 
ior a bit of stick, and when 1 went back it 
had gone — vanished. I was never more 
surprised in my life.” 

“ Don’t bother me,” said Mrs. Chinnery. 
“ Fve got enough to do.” 

“ Eh?” 

Mrs. Chinnery, who was hot and flustered, 
shook her head at him. 

“It’s a very odd thing,’' said Captain 
tellers, shaking his head. “ I never lost a 


glue-pot before in 
my life — never. 
Do you know 
anything about 
that charwoman 
that’s helping 
you?” 

“Yes, of 
course,” said Mrs. 
Chinnery. 

The captain put 
his hand to his 
ear. 

“Yes, of 

COURSE.” 

“ 1 don’t like 
her expression,” 
said Captain 
Sellers, firmly. 

“ I’m a very good 
judge of faces, 
and there’s a look, 
an artful look, 
about her eyes 
that I don’t like. * 
It’s ray belief 
she’s got my glue- 
pot stowed about 
her somewhere ; 
and I’m going to 
search her.” 

“You get out 
of my house,” 
cried the over- 
wrought Mrs. 
Chinnery. 

“Not without 
my glue-pot, ’ said 
Captain Sellers, 
hearing for onc’e. 
“Take that 
woman upstairs 
and search her. 
A glue pot — a hot 
glue-pot — can’t go 
without hands.” 

Frail in body 
but indomitable 
in spirit he confronted the accused, who, 
having overheard his remarks, came in and 
shook her fist in his face and threatened him 
with the terrors of the law. 

“ A glue-pot can’t go without hands,” he 
said, ob$tinately, “ If you had askecj me for 
a little you could have had it, and welcome ; 
but you ted no business to take it.” 

“ Taka it 1 ” vociferated the accused. 
“What j^od do you think it would be 
to me? IVe 'ad eleven children .and two 
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husbands, and Tve never been accused of 
stealing a glue- pot before. Where do you 
think I could put it ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said the captain, as soon 
as he understood. “ That’s what I’m curious 
about. You go upstairs with Mrs. Chinnery, 
and if she don’t find that you’ve got that 
glue-pot concealed on you 1 shall be very 
much surprised. Why not own up the truth 
before you scald yourself? ” 

Instead of going upstairs the charwoman 
went to the back door and sat on the step to 
get her breath, and, giving way to a sense of 
humour which had survived tlic two hus- 
bands and eleven children, wound up with a 
strong fit of hysterics. Captain Sellers, who 
watched through the window as she was 
being taken away, said that perhaps it was 
his fault for putting temptation in her way. 

Mrs. Chinnery tried to keep her door fast 
next morning, hut it was of no use. 'I’hc 
captain was in and out all day, and, having 
found a tin of green paint and a brush 
among his stores, required constant watching. 
The day after Mrs. Chinnery .saw her only 
means of escape, and at nine o'clock in the 
morning, with fair words and kind smiles, 
sent him into Salthaven for some pi('ture- 
cord. He made four journeys that day. He 
came back from the last in a butcher’s cart, 
and having handed Mr.s. Chinnery the j)acket 
of hooks and eyes, for which he had taken a 
month’s wear out of his right leg, bade her 
a hurried good night and left for home on 
the arm of the butcher. 

He spent the next day or two in an easy- 
chair by the fire, but the arrival of Mrs, 
Willett to complete the furnishing of No. 5 
from her own surplus stock put him on his 
legs again. As an old neighbour and in- 
timate friend of Mr. Truefitt’s he proffered 
his services, and Mrs. Willett, who had an 
old-fa.shioned belief in “ man,” accepted 
them. His one idea— the pot of paint being 
to him like a penny in a schoolboy’s pocket 
— was to touch things up a bit; Mrs. Willett’s 
idea was for him to help hang pictures and 
curtains. 

“ l"he steps are so rickety they are only 
fit for a man,” she screamed in his ear. 

** Martha has been over with them twice 
already.” 

("aptain Sellers again referred to the touch- 
ing-up properties of green paint. Mrs. Willett 
took it from him, apparently for the purpose 
of inspection, and he at once set out in search 
of the glue-pot. 

“We’ll do the curtains downstairs first,” 
she said to Martha. “ Upstairs can wait.” 


The captain spent the morning on the 
steps, his difficulties being by no nie^n.s 
lessened by the tremolo movement which 
Martha called steadying them. I’wice he 
was nearly shaken nom his perch like an 
over-ripe plum, but all went well until they 
were hanging the curtains in the best bed- 
room, when Martha, stooping to recover a 
dropped ring, shut the steps up like a pair of 
compasses. 

The captain, who had hold of the curtains 
at the time, brought them down with him, 
and lay groaning on the floor. With the help 
of her inistie.ss, who came hurrying up on 
hearing the fall, Martha got him on to the 
bed and sent for the doctor. 

“ How do you feel ? ” inijuired Mrs. W’illett, 
eyeing him anxiously. 

“ Bad,” said the captain, closing his eyes. 
“ livery bone in my body is broken, I believe. 
It feels like it.” 

Mrs. Willett shook her head and sought 
for words to reassure him. “ Keep your 
spirits uj),” she said, encouragingly. “ Don't 
forget that: ‘There’s a sweet little cherul) 
that .sits up aloft to look after the life of poor 
Jack,’ ’’ 

Ca[)tain Sellers opened his eyes anJ 
regarded her fixedly. “He wouldn’t ha’ 
been sitting there long if that fool Martha 
had been holding the steps,” he said, with 
extraordinary bitternes.s. 

He closed his eyes again and refused to 
speak until the doctor came. 'Bhen, having 
been stripped and pul to bed for purposes ot 
e.xami nation, he volunteered information a.s 
to his condition which twice caused the 
doctor to call him to order. 

“You ought to be thankful it’s no worse,” 
he .said, .severely. 

The captain sniffed. “When you’ve done 
pinching my leg,” he said, disagreeably, “ I’ll 
[)ut it back into bed again.” 

The doctor relinquished it at once, and, 
standing by the bed, regarded him thought- 
fully. 

“ Well, you’ve had a shock,” he said at 
last, “and you had better stay in bed for a 
few days.” 

“N(n here,” said Mrs. Willett, quickly. 

“ My daughter and her husband will be home 
in a day or two.” 

'I'he doctor looked thoughtful again ; then 
he bent and spoke in the captain’s ear. 

“ We are going to move you to your own 
hou.se,” he said. 

“ No, you’re not,” said the other, promptly. 

“You’ll be more comfortable there,” urged 
the doctor. 
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THE CAPTAIN, WHO HAD HOLD OF THE CURTAINS AT THK TIME, BROUGHT THEM DOWN WITH HIM ” 


“ I’m not going to be moved,” said Captain 
Sellers, firmly. “It might be fatal. I had 
a chap once — fell from aloft— and after he’d 
been in the saloon for a day or two I had 
him carried for’ard, and he died on the way. 
And he wasn’t nearly as bad as I am.” 

“VVell, we’ll see how you are to-morrow,” 
said the doctor, with a glance at Mrs. 
Willett. 

“ I shall be worse to-morrow,” said the 
captain, cheerfully. “ But I don’t want to 
give any trouble. Send my housekeeper in 
to look after me. She can sleep in the next 
room.” 

They argued with him until his growing 
deafness rendered argument useless. A 
certain love of change and excitement would 
not he denied. Captain Sellers, attended by 
ms faithful housekeeper, slept that night at 
^0- Si and awoke next morning to find his 
prognostications as to his condition fully 
confirmed. 


“ I’m aching all over,” be said to Mrs. 
Willett. “ I can’t bear to be touched.” 

“ You’ll have to he moved to your own 
house,” said Mrs. ("hinnery, who had come 
in at Mrs. Willett’s request to see what could 
be done. “ We expect my brother home in 
a day or two.” 

“ Let him come,” said the captain, feebly. 
“ I sha’n’t bite him.” 

“ But you’re in his bed,” said Mrs. 
Chinnery. 

“ Eh ? ” 

“ In his bed,” screamed Mrs. Chinnery. 

“ I sha’n’t bite him,” repeated the captain. 

“ But he can’t sleep with you,” said Mrs, 
Chinnery, red with loud speaking. 

“ I don’t want him to,” said Captain 
Sellers. “ I’ve got nothing against him, and, 
in a general way of speaking, I’m not what 
could be called a particular man— ‘but I 
draw the line.” 

Mrs, Chinnery went downstairs hastily and 
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held a council of war with Mrs. Willett and 
Martha. It was decided to wait for the 
doctor, but the latter, when he came, could 
give no assistance. 

He’s very sore and stiff,” he said, thought- 
fully, “but it’s nothing serious. It’s more 
vanity than anything else ; he likes being 
made a fuss of and being a centre of attrac- 
tion. He’s as tough as leather, and the 
most difficult old man I have ever 
encountered.” 

“ Is he quite right in his head ? ” demanded 
Mrs. Chinnery, hotly. 

The doctor pondered. “ He’s a little bit 
childish, but his head will give more trouble 
to other people than to himself,” he said at 
last. “ Be as patient with him as you 
can, and if you can once persuade him 
to get up, perhaps he will consent to be 
moved.” 

Mrs. Chinnery, despite a naturally hot 
temper, did her best, but in vain. Mrs. 
Willett was promptly denounced as a 
“murderess,” and the captain, holding forth 
to one or two callers, was moved almost to 
tears as he reflected upon the ingratitude 
and hardness of woman. An account of 
the accident in the Salthaven Gazette^ 
which described him as “lying at death’s 
door,” was not without its effect in confining 
him to Mr. Truehtt’s bed. 

The latter gentleman and his wife, in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the accident, returned home 
on the following evening. Mrs. Willett and 
Mrs. Chinnery, apprised by letter, were both 
there to receive them, and the former, after 
keeping up appearances in a stately fashion 
for a few minutes, was finally persuaded to 
relent and forgive them both. After which, 
Mrs. Truefitt was about to proceed upstairs 
to take off her things, when she was stopped 
by Mrs. Chinnery. 

“ There — there is somebody in your room,” 
said the falter. 

“In my room? ’’said Mrs. Truefitt, in a 
startled voice. 

“We couldn’t write to you,” said Mrs. 
Willett, with a little shade of reproach in her 
voice, “because yor didn’t give us your 
address. Captain Sellers had an accident 
and is in your bed.” 

“ ? ” said the astounded Mr. Truefitt. 


the exception of a few startled ejaculations, 
listened in sombre silence, 

“Well, we must use the next room for 
to-night,” he said at last, “ and I’ll have him 
out first thing in the morning.” 

“ His housekeeper sleeps there,” said Mrs. 
Willett, shaking her head. 

“And a niece of hers, who helps her 
with him, in the little room,” added Mrs. 
Chinnery. 

Mr. Truefitt got up and walked about 
the room. Broken remarks about “a nice 
home-coming” and “galvanized mummies” 
escaped him at intervals. Mrs. Willett 
endured it for ten minutes, and then, sud- 
denly remembering what was due to a 
mother-in-law, made a successful interven- 
tion. In a somewhat subdued mood they 
sat down to supper. 

The Truefitts slept at Mrs, W’illett’s that 
night, but Mr. Truefitt was back first thing 
next morning to take possession of his own 
house. He found Captain Sellers, propped 
up with pillows, eating his breakfast, and 
more than dubious as to any prospects of an 
early removal, 

“ Better wait a week or two and see how 
I go on,” he said, slowly. “ I sha’n’t give any 
trouble.” 

“ But you are giving trouble,” shouted the 
fuming Mr. Truefitt. “ You’re an absolute 
nuisance. If it hadn’t been for your officious- 
ness it wouldn’t have happened.” 

The captain put his plate aside and drew 
himself up in the bed. 

“ Go out of my room,” he said, in a high, 
thin voice. 

“ You get out of my bed,” shouted the 
incensed Mr. Truefitt. “ I’ll give you ten 
minutes to dress yourself and get out of my 
house. If you’re not out by then I’ll carry 
you out.” 

He waited downstairs for a quarter of 
an hour, and then, going to the bedroom 
again, discovered that the door was locked. 
Through the keyhole the housekeeper in- 
formed him that it was the captain’s orders, 
and begged him to go away as the latter was 
now having his “ morning’s nap.” 

Captain Sellers left with flags flying and 
drums beating three days later. To friends 
and neighbours generally he confided the 
interesting fact that his departure was 
hastened by a nightly recujrring dream of 
being bitten by sharks. 


Mrs. Willett, helped by Mrs. Chinnery, ex- 
plained the affair to him ; Mr. Truefitt, with 

(To be continued.) 



A POSTCARD TEST. 


O insist that everyone shall 
admire the same type of female 
beauty is like asking Mrs. 
Partington^s “ general ” to 
relish caviare. There is hardly 
a question about which the 
jesthetic philosophers have wrangled so long, 
so violently, and so variously as the question 
of a standard of beauty. Is there a universal 
standard of beauty, or is the Venus of the 
Hottentots, intrinsically, as beautiful as the 
Venus of Milo, or, say, Signorina Cavalieri ? 
Most people will say, “No.” But who is to 
decide ? 

One widely accepted definition of beauty 
is that it is that external quality which most 
nearly approximates to the general average. 
Thus, an eye may be large, but not too large ; 
a nose must be neither long nor short ; a 
mouth curved, but not too curved, to be 
strictly beautiful. It is easy to outdo Nature. 
Just as a lady remarked of some wax flowers 
that they were “ far too beautiful to be real,” 
so a damsel with a too perfect complexion 
becomes suspect at once. On this theory 
beauty becomes little better than the quint- 
essence of the commonplace. 

As a matter of fact, beauty is a most 
elusive quality, and declines to be bound by 
any hard and fast definitions. In a woman 
it is most various : there is beauty which 
appeals to the mind and that which appeals 
to the heart and the senses. This much may 
be conceded to the above definition, that 
there are certain groups of men and women 
called nations, such as England, France, 
Germany, and the rest, who have certain 
facial and physical peculiarities which must 
he represented in their popular ideal of 
lieauty. It has been said that a pretty girl is 
a pretty girl the world over, and allowing 
for a representation, though ever so slight, 
of national traits, the saying is a true 
one. A pretty Englishwoman is admired 
in France, and a pretty ETenchwoman in 
England or Spain or Russia. 

If one were to ask -which nation produces 
the prettiest woman and the most universally 
admired, one would have to find out, by 
some means or another, what each nation 


regards as its prettiest woman. A few 
years ago such a quest would probably 
have gone unrewarded. How would it 
have been possible, except by means of a 
carefully - organized plebiscite, to ascertain 
who was the most popular beauty in any 
given country? Within the past decade a 
new institution has sprung up which renders 
such a plc^biscite not only easy — but reliable. 
I'he sale of picture post-cards of popular 
beauties has attained enormous proportions. 
It is common to all ranks of society. The 
production of these photographs is now most 
artistic as well as cheap ; so that a portrait 
which a few years back could not be pur- 
chased under half a crown is now available at 
any shop— and there have arisen thousands 
of such shops in London alone — for a 
penny and even a halfpenny. It is not too 
much to say that the windows of these 
shops have become veritable galleries of 
feminine beauty. Anyone by the expenditure 
of a shilling can form for himself a real and 
compendious exhibition of fair women. It 
is true that most of these fair women, though 
by no means all, are drawn from the theatri- 
cal stage ; but, then, has not the stage always 
been the pre-eminent beauty mart in every 
country? Do not the footlights attract to 
themselves the comeliest and shapeliest, as 
well as the most talented, of all the middle- 
class society? 

The sale, then, of these post-cards of 
popular beauties may be regarded as a fair 
index of the estimation in which the post- 
card-buying public (and this has been slated 
by so well-informed an authority as Mr. 
Raphael Tuck to be nine-tenths of the com- 
munity) holds the fair candidates for beauty's 
garland. 

The following eight beauties, so far as can 
be ascertained by Careful inquiry, are the 
best sellers in their respective countries. 

It is small wonder that Mme. Lina 
Cavalieri should be the reigning favourite in 
Italy, for the admirers of so beautiful a 
woman are to be found in every country in 
the world. , Born in Rome, she is distinctly 
Italian in her features, physique, and carriage. 
The tournure of her head is exquisite. The 



of ; her grace and magnetism is 
■'lii^sti'ble. ‘'^'V ' ^ ^ 

1 quite different taste is noticeable, 
;as y|fcs to be expected, when we turn to 
suiiyfey the reigning post-card favourites in 
' France : in other words, Mile. Arlette 
Dori^re, the rage of Paris, whose chic 
beauty and irresponsible grace captivate 
audiences everywhere. She is, apart from 
stage-life, something of a celebrity in the 
world of sport. 

Turning to the land of autocracy — Russia 
— we find, although the “little brothers "of 
the Czar are something of connoisseurs, in 
;|hat they admire beauty, as it were, from a 
cosmopolitan standpoint, Mile. Labounskaya 
may be regarded as typical of their national 
ideal of a fair Woman. This lady, who is 
talented as well as handsome, eifyoys a great 
vogue as a singer in vaudeville, many of her 
songs having a wide popularity amongst all 
classes in Russia. 

So far as England is concerned there nas 
probably always been a particular reigning 
beauty. At one period it is a queen, or an 
orange girl, or an actress, or a duchess. The 
extraordinary popularity of the two fair Miss 
Gunnings is familiar to alL looking upon the 
best portraits of these celebrated be^tidt pne 
may safely assert that there ^ve been ttainy 
as fair, and fairer, amongst th^eir successoif' 

Types of beauty change. It is not caprice 
in the public that they should not. worship at 
one shrine too long ; they are merely fbllow- 
ing a natural human impulse. Yesterday 
Miss Zena Dare's counterfeit ]»‘eseiftmeErt 
was being sold throughout the kingdwi b# 
the hundreds of thousands, just ,^s 
Edna May's were selling the day ^oW 
daiy it is Miss Gabrielle Ray--*^0i«!OiTOW it , 
may be Princess Patricia of Connaught^^ JjAdj^j 
Marjorie Manners, or Miss Lily Elsie*' ' But . 
one deduction piay be drawn vrith^’ con- 
fidence, that the reigning beauty^ the fair 
woman a la ntode^ the one for whom most 
votes are being polled, is Miss Gabrielle Ray. 
'rhis young lady’s beauty is essentially and 
unmistakably English. 1'he features are 
delicate and full of repose. In neither her 
expression nor her attitudes (at least, as 
shown in her photographs) is there anything 
of audacity, espieglerie, or even archness. 

V 'Phe same may be said of most of the great 
popular beauties in this country of other 
decades, such as Queen Alexandra, Mrs. 
Langtry, Lady Warwick, Lady Annesley, 
Miss Mabel Love, and others who will 
easily recur to the reader’s memory. 


Although Americans are eommoiy;LS^ 
of as fickle, and^t to be unduly 'iniribhceid 
by that dreadful ogre Anqp Domini in 
attitude towards their public characters, yet 
Miss Maxine Elliott has little reason to 
complain of. national disloyalty. The sale 
of her photographs outnumbers that of any 
other American beauty in the proportion of 
two to one. . 

Miss Elliott is of the Grecian order of 
female beauty. Her features and limbs are 
modelled on the lines of the noblest antique 
statues. Her torso is beloved of sculptors, 
and her eyes are gravely stated to have been 
the theme of more American poetry than 
any other contemporary American lady’s. 

In Spain the national plebiscite is for 
Maria Guerrero, notwithstanding that she, 
like Miss Maxine Elliott in America, has 
now been a good many years before the 
public. 

Signora Guerrero is not only a full-blooded 
Spaniard, but boasts all the Spanish cbarac- 
t^stics. Of her fire, her unflagging energy, 
and her intense personal magnetism all her 
S,^ish admirers — and their name is legion — 
are ready to speak. 

Essentially German, and yet not lacking in 
vivacity, is Fraulein Emmy Wehlen. There 
is no mistaking this lady’s beauty and win- 
someness, nor are we disappointed in expect- 
ing to find that the Teutonic predilection for 
a slight cmbonpamt is not here absent. A 
narion is prop(}|rly true to its own physical 
chanewteristics. 

Most surprising would it be if the Japanese, 
with all their love of novelty and tljpr Euro- 
* pean prepossessions, should yet abaridon their 
^ national type of beauty favoured by the 
^i^toeigner, for that is the one particular in 
r which the Jap is innately conservative. 
’We of' the 'Occident would deplore, quite 
as much 'as we deplore the loss of the 
dOcidnt and picturesque national costume, 
his defections-' from his own ideal. It 
may be that w^e do not see eye to eye 
with the Japanese in this respect ; we may 
even prefer Mme. Cavaiieri, or Miss 
Gabrielle Ray, to bis post-card favourite 
Sanyada; but Miss Sanyada is a very be- 
witching damsel for all that, and if report be 
true has caused a fluttering in the heart of 
more than one European. On the whole, it 
may be said finally that each nation is true 
to its own racial standard of beauty. And 
the Picture Post-card plebiscite only serves 
to remind us that there are beautiful women 
in other countries beside our owh. 
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By KEBLE HOWARD. 



QUEER, frightened little 
crowd of women and children 
stood in the roadway before 
' the cottage of Fred Palins. 

“ They oughtn’t never to let 
’im out,” said Mrs. Bonehill. 
“ What’s the good ? ’E's sure to be back in 
jail again afore the month’s out I If I ’ad 

my way with truck like that ” 

“It’s the drink as does it,” said Mrs. 
Coppage. “ Fred’s not ’alf a bad sort when 
’e’s sober, but a drop too much drink and ’e 
must up with ’is fists and begin thumpin’ 
somebody. In my opinion, they didn’t ought 
to serve ’im, not at the Arms nor yet any- 
where else.” 

“ You can’t stop a man from drinkin’ by 
refusin’ ter serve ’im,” said Mrs. Bonehill, 
and the other women shook their heads in 
mournful agreement. Mrs. Bonehill, feeling 
that she had scored a social success, gave her 


third daughter, Gracie, a smart cuff on the 
side of the head, and followed up this rally 
in the cause of respectability by pinching and 
polishing the baby’s nose with her apron. 

‘‘ Poor little Triss I ” said a girl of sixteen. 

When they passed our place she was as 
white as a sheet ! ” 

‘^And no wonder!” said Mrs. Coppage. 

I saw ’ow it was Vvith Fred the very moment 
’e come out of the Arms. But I never 
thought ’e’d be mad enough to go to the 
school and fetch Triss out like that. Just 
fancy ! I don’t suppose ” 

“ Listen ! ” said the girl, suddenly. 

Silence fell on the group. They stared 
hard at the cottage, as though expecting it 
to rise a little way into the air, turn twuce 
round, and settle down again. 

“ Did yer ’ear anything ? ” whispered Mrs. 
Bonehill. 

I thought I ’card Triss calling out 1 ” 
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shouldn’t wonder,’’ siiid (.h'iizy Jim, 
scraping a neat little hole in the roadway 
with his boot, “ if 'c was murderin’ Vr.” 

1’he women shuddered. 

“Shut yer mouth!” said Mrs. Coppage, 
sharply. “ Why don’t yer be off and fetch 
'I’oiTi King, seein’ as yer no good yerself?” 

Tom King was the local {'onstable. His 
duties brought him to the tiny village of 
Littleworth once ea('h day. He was the only 
man in the neighbourhood, with the ex- 
ception of John Cogbill, who could tackle 
Fred Pal ins single handed, and even Tom 
did not relish the job when Fred was fight- 
ing drunk. 

“N(^t mcT’ said Oa/y Jim, with a cunning 
grin. “ h>ed ’ud kiKx k my ’ead off when 
’e got out.” 

“ a very good mind to go and tap at 
the door meself,” said i\frs. ( ’oppage. 

“ I )on’t you be a fool ! ” Mrs. Bonehill 
advised. “ Vou couldn’t do no good, and 
maybe get a black eye or suinmat o’ that for 
yer pains.” 

I'hey were still chatting in this helpless, 
desultory way when there appeaiaal, round 
the bend of the roa<l farther from the village, 
a y{)ung woman of indeterminate age and 
station. By Ikt diess, which was severely 
simple and obviously home-made, you might 
have judged lier t(; be the daughter of a 
small tenant fanner. 'The (juiet dignity with 
which she boie her little body, however, 
indicated gentle birth. Again, the clearness 
of her skin and the brightness of her soft 
brown eyes might have led you, at the first 
glance, to siipj^ose that she was eighteen or 
twenty years of age. If you took the liberty, 
though, of looking into her very frank and 
charming face you would have ohser\ed a 
few signs that Time tra<’es even about the 
e)^es of those whose days are placid and 
whos(^ sleop is unbroken. 

“’Inc’s Miss ('harity ! ” cried (hacie Bone- 
hill, and ran to meet her. 

I he women moved shnvly in the same 
diiection. 'I'hey could not have told you 
pre('isely why they did so. It w^as just a 
common impulse, arising naturally from the 
love and tiust that every living thing in the 
village had for this quiet, sweet little woman 
in the odd, cheap clothes. 

Charity .stooyied and put out her arms to 
break the force of the child’s rush. 

“Why, (iracie,” she said, noting at once 
the tear-stnins on the little face, “surely 
you’ve never been crying on such a lovely 
afternoon ? ” 

“ Mother ’it me^” said Gracie. 


“Your mother hit you? Then Fm afraid 
you must have been doing something 
naughty.” 

“No, 1 never!” said Cracie, stoutly. 

“ Well, never mind ; don’t cry any more. 
What’s all the excitement about ? ” 

“ It’s that there good for-nothing Fred 
Palins,” said (iracie’s mother, who had now 
drawn w'ilhin earshot. “’IC on’y come out 
of prison this morning. Miss ("harity, and ’e 
got blazin’ drunk at the King’s Arms, and 
wanted to know where d'riss was ; and when 
they told ’im ” 

Mrs. Bonehill’s volubility was a little too 
much for Mrs. (_'!oppage’s patience. 

“Yer .see, Miss Charity,” she broke in, 
eagerly, “I’liss was at scho(d, and so Fred 
must needs force ’is way in and fetch the 
child out.” 

“ 1 >o you mean to .say that he went into the 
school and dragged Triss out by main force?” 

“ Ye.s,” said several voices. 

“And [) 0 ()r Miss Minto,” went on Mrs. 
Bonehill, anticipating Mrs. (.k){)page by the 
fraction of a wSei'ond, “ was nal ’rally s(‘ared 
out of ’er .seven senses, and they ’.ad to lay 
’er down on the sofa and j)ut wet tow^els on 
’er, and that’s ’ow' it is all the childien are 
’eie in.^tead o’ bein’ in school !” 

“And what became of Fred Palins and 
d’riss ? ” 

“ W hy, ’e took ’er along ’ome with ’im, and 
they’re in the cottage now\ And that’s why 
we follow'od, not knowin’ what ’e mightn’t do 
to ’er, pore little tlting ; ’e s that mad 
drunk ! ” 

“ Oh, Pm sure he wouldn't harm her,” 
.said ("harity. “ He’s very fond of her at 
heart. And she’s all he has, you know’, since 
he lost his waTe,” 

“Aye,” said Mrs. (Joppage, brushing aw’ay 
a bead of pers[)iration w'ith the back of her 
hand. “ It’s the death of ’is wile as makes 
’im take more than’s good for ’im.” 

“Not it!” said Mrs. Bonehill, always a 
sti<'kler for facts. “ ’E used ter drink just tlie 
same when siie was alive, pore thing. Many’s 
the time she’s told me ” 

“Not before the little ones,” said Charity, 
gently. 

She moved tow\ards the cottage, and raised 
the latch of the gate at the bottom of tlu' 
garden [)ath. 

“ For men'y’s sake,” cried the women, 
“ don’t go in there, Miss Charity ! ” 

“’E’s not safe !” declared Mrs. Coj)page. 
“ Reelly, Miss Charity, if Pd thought ’e wn.s 
safe I’d ’ave gone meself ! ” 

“IViss may be wanting me,” said (Jharity. 
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She opened the gate, passed through, hair had been cropped to the roots so often 
dosed it behind her, and walked up the that it seemed at last to have abandoned 
narrow, tiled patliway to the door of the the unequal struggle. The premature bald 
cottage. 'Fhe women and children, breath- patches amused the prison barber, who said, 
less, watched her in silence. Before she merrily enough, that the scythe of Time was 
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■‘iJLFOUt bill', CvJULiJ KNOC,lv AT Tllh 1>(K>K il’ WAS I I.UNG GPKN WIUI A LKASlf, AND I-KliD I’AIINS 

BAKKE1> THE hN'lRANCE. " 

knock at the door it was flung open more effective than his scissors. But these 
'vith a crash, and Fred Palins barred the same bald patches did not improve Mr. 
e ntrance. Palins's appearance. In fact, to be quite 

He was a shortish, thickly-built man of candid, he was not a pleasant person to look 
iniddle age. He had flung aside both coat upon. 

'ud waistcoat and his shirt was open at the For all that. Charity looked upon him and 
'K‘ck. Despite his three months' enforced was not afraid. From the moment when 

‘d)stinence, his skin was disfigured with the human consciousness first s^tirred in her baby 

'/^^ces of his past excesses, and the new frame, until the present day, Charity had 

‘<luor that he had taken since leaving the never known the meaning of fear. Of what, 

M had driven the blood to his eyes. His she would have asked you, without the 
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smallest suggestion of priggishness, had she 
to be afraid ? Of pain ? But physical pain 
always passed. Of disfigurement ? She 
knew that none loved her for her beauty, 
since she was not beautiful. Of death? But 
death was the gateway through which she 
must pass to her inheritance. Her mother 
had passed through that gateway, and ( "harity 
remembered well the sweet peacefulness of 
that last sinking to sleep. The farewell 
touch of those dear, feeble fingers had robbed 
the brief journey (5f all terror. 

Fred Palins, recognising his visitor, bit 
back an ugly word — perhaps, even, an uglier 
deed. 

“ Wha^ d’yer want ? ” he demanded. 

“ Good afternoon,” said Charity. Tve 
come to see IViss.” 

She took a step forward, and the man, 
ruled by instinct, fell back and let her pass. 
I'hen he slammed the door. • 

“My word!” said Mrs. Coppage. “If 
she hasn’t gone in ! ” 

“ She’s got more pluck than all the lot of 
us put together,” said the girl ot sixteen. 

“ Silliness- that’s what I call it!” re- 
marked Mrs, Bonehill. 

“ I shouldn’t wonder if ’e was ter cop ’er 
one,” said C.’razy Jim, cheerfully. 

Charity found Tris.s huddled up on a hard 
chair in the almost bare kitchen. Her hand- 
kerchief was S()[)ped with tears. “Mother, 
oh, mother, dear,” she moaned, “ why don’t 
you come back ? I do want you so, mother, 
dearest ! Oh, I do want you so ! ” 

“ 'Friss,” said Charity, softly. 

The child raised her head. The next 
moment she w^as safe in the arms of this 
faithful friend. Her thin little frame was 
trembling with the agony of her grief. ( diarity 
held her tightly, smoothing the tumbled hair 
with gentle fingers. 

The man, leaning against the kitchen wall, 
watched the pair with an ugly sneer on his face. 

“ That’s the way,” he said. “ Turn the 
kid agin me ! She may as w^ell be the same 
as all the rest on ’em. Tell her I’m a 
drunkard and a jail bird ! Go on ! 1 don’t 

care ! I don’t care a ” 

Charity raised her head and looked him 
steadily in the eyes. 

“Will you go into the other room?” she 
asked. 

“ No, I won’t ! It’s my place, and I’ll do 
as I please in it, and no bloomin’ parson’s 
daughter’s goin’ t’interfere in my affairs, nor 
yet the parson ’imself, neither ! ” 

“Will you go into^ the other room?” 
repeated Charity. 


And Fred Palin.s, for all his bluster, 
lurched, at last, out of the kitchen. 

The change that Charity wrought in the 
appearance and mood of that child in some- 
thing under ten minutes w'as little short of 
miraculous. She began by splashing her 
face with cold water to get rid of the tear- 
stain.s, and when .some of the water went into 
Triss’s eyes and mouth and made her laugh, 
Charity, you may be sure, found some excuse 
for repeating the dose, so that Fred Palins, 
hanging over the empty grate in the parlour 
and brooding on the injustice of the world at 
large, was suddenly aware of such joyous 
sounds as had not been heard in that little 
cottage for many dreary months. 

Then Charity sent Triss dashing upstairs 
for a brush, a comb, and a clean pinafore. 
I’he pinafore had a bad tear in the middle 
of it, but Charity soon put that as right as 
possible w'ith needle and thread. Triss had 
pretty, fair hair, and it paid for brushing and 
combing. Charity was not afraid of making 
the child vain. vShe knew that pride in their 
personal appearance kept the majority of 
girls and young women interested and alert, 
and so .she told Triss what lovely hair she 
had, and made her promise faithfully to bru.sh 
it out night and morning and tie it back 
with the daintiest little bit of ribbon she 
could secure. It would have done you good 
to see Tris.s, the hopeless and woebegone, 
twisting this way and that to catch the effc('t 
of the afternoon sunlight on her tawny mane. 

“ And now,” said Charity, “ I want you to 
do something specially for me. Will you, 
Triss ? ” 

“ I’d do anything for you, Miss Charity.” 
And d'riss meant it. 

“ Well, this is not a very difficult thing. 
I want you to go into the next room, and pul 
your arms round your father’s neck and kis.s 
him. Will you do that for me, Triss ?” 

The child’s face fell. “ He alw^ays smells 
.so nasty when he’s been drinking,” she said. 

“ I know, dear; but you must forget about 
that for this once. Your father is very un 
happy, and he thinks we are all against him, 
and I want him to know that there’s some 
body who loves him, and trusts him, and 
always expects him to do the best he can, in 
spite of everything. Your mother used to 
kiss him, didn’t she ? ” 

“ Yes. Even when he beat her, she kissed 
him afterward.s. But I hated him. I’d have 
killed him if I could.” 

“ Hush, Triss, hush ! I don’t like to hear 
you talk like that. Some day, perhaps, you 
will be l^d into doing something wicked 
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yourself, and then what do you suppose 
would hapi)en if everyone said they hated 
you, and refused to love you any more ? 
Why, you would probably do something even 
more wicked ; and so you would go on, and 
on, and on, until you had gone too far to 


with little heart beating very fast, she stole 
alongside her father and put her arms about 
his neck. 

Astonished beyond measure, Fred Palins, 
drunkard, wife-beater, and jail-bird, had the 
grace to remain motionless. 



turn back. And all because nobody would 
love you in time.” 

Without anotlier word the child slipped 
off (diarity’s knee and went into the parlour. 
I’^lbows on knees and chin in hands, the 
man was still hanging over the desolate, 
tintidy hearth. 

For one moment d'ri.ss, fearing a blow in 
' AC'hange for her caress, hesitated. Then, 


“ From mother,” whispered Triss. And 
tlien she stole back to the kitchen. 

Surely some angel gave her those two 
words ! As the summer rain sinks into the 
parched earth, so that simple phrase sank 
into the heart of this forlorn man, raw with 
misery, starved for love. His head dropped 
lower in his hands, and his thick .shoulders 
shook. 


The Little Problems of Mr. Brigg. 


HY can an elephant push a 
heavier load with his head 
than if he dragged it ? ” 

No answer. 

“ Why would a horse 
travel faster and farther with 
his forelegs on wheels than in the natural 
way ? ” 

No answer. 

“ Why can one man standing on one foot 
resist the combined thrust of three men?'’ 

No answer. 

“ Why does a long motor-car travel faster 
than a short 
on(‘ ? ” 

“I’m afraid I 
can’t explain.” 

yOf course 
you can’t.” I’he 
.square -set little 
’ Y orkshirema n 
smiled a smile 
of benignant 
triumph. 

“C’an anybody? 

Does anyone 
know ? 1 just 

wish I could find 
a single teacher 
or professor who 
could. Look 
here ; I’m a 
rn e (' h a n i c a 1 
engineer, and I’ve been asking (questions 
all my life and trying to find the an.swers 
in the text lx)oks. I’m parlit iilarly inter- 
ested in locomotion, traction, haulnge what- 
ever you like to call it. Very well ; 1 want 
to know the weight of a horse’s head and 
neck. It’s a most important thing, becau.se 
the whole (]iiestion of leverage depends on 
it. Now, it is estimated that there are 
many millions of horses in the world, and 
yet -- would you believe it? I’ve got to 
kill a horse to find out where his chief 
weight lies and how I ought to harness 
him.” 

Waving his hands, palms upward, the little 
York.shireman suddenly reversed them and 
brought them down on the table with a 
resonant whack. 

“ Here’s my case in a nutshell. I’ve been 


spending my w'hole life in asking how and 
why and working out the answers for myself. 
I won’t take anything on trust. Any problem 
from a spider’s web to a railway accident 
interests me, and 1 generally find a .solution.” 

Such is d'homas Hargreaves Brigg, whose 
speciality is the investigation into hundreds 
of everyday problems pertaining to the 
“physiological and mechanical (‘onditions 
which conduce to the general comfort or 
efficiency of animate or inanimate machines, 
such as men, horst^s, ('lej)hant.s, cycle.s, loco 
motive engines, automobiles, and field-guns.” 

Only give him 
a [ju//le, and, if 
it is hard enough, 
he is haj)})y. 
Sometimes he 
takes an hour, 
s o m e times a 
week — once he 
took tt'u years — 
but, if it is within 
tlu'. domain of 
meehani('s, he 
will eventually 
arrive at a solu 
tion. And the 
best about Brigg 
is that, when lie 
has found out 
why, he makes 
you see it loo. 
With a finv passes wnth a piece of chalk on 
the blackboard he gives you the key of the 
riddle. 

It is all a matter or poise. How^ few 
persons understand poise-- the distrihiilion 
of weight in moving bodies, the shifting of the 
burden on to mechanical forc'es rather than 
upon flesh, blood, and sinew. 

Why can a baby, unable to w^alk or stand 
alone, yet be able to push a chair tw'ice its 
owm weight about the room? (Fig. i.) 

The muscles of the legs are not sufficiently 
developed to bear its own bodily weight, 
neither has the brain-power been trained by 
practice in the art of balancing ; therefore 
self-propulsion by the legs alone is impossible. 
But when the child instinctively brings its arm 
mu.scles to the assistance of those of its legs, it 
begins to transport its own weight frt)m place 
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to place. The child at this period could no 
more rise and walk unaided than it could fly 
without wings. And yet we find that only by 
the assistance of the arm muscles the 
hild begins to scramble on to its feet 
by pulling itself u[) by the chair-legs, 
by and by we see the little thing 
propping itself up by the chair, and, 


owing to the obliquity of its body and 
the floor being rather slippery, we find the 
(‘hair begins to slide away, the horizontal 
fori'e exerted by the babe to support 
itself being greater than the frtrtional 
resistanci' betwetiii the chair and the floor. 
'Thus we have clear evidence that a babe, 
though unable to walk or stand alone, can-^- 
by the ('o-ojjeration of arm and leg muscles — 
now not only walk, but transport itself and a 
('omparalivt^y heavy ch.'iir about the floor. 

Why does a man seated near the ne('k of a 
hf)ise travc'l faster than one seated near his 
tail ? I'or it has been proved witliin recent 
y(*ars in very striking fashion that he does, but 
why? 4’he rciasou is really very sim[>le, and 
yet when little Tod .Sloan, the joekey, came 
forward with j)racti('al proof, nobody seemed 
to be al)le to e\[)lain it. A horse to move 
forward at all must thrust at the earth, and 
tlie chief force of this forward thrust comes 
from his hind legs. If the chief weight is 
just over or close to the thrusting power, 
naturally it diminishes its efficiency ; instead 
of thrusting the horse forward, a portion of it 
is wasted in lifting the weight of the jockey 
at every stride. 

In other words, the farther forward the 
( liief weight is, the longer is the angle of 
thrust. If you measure the distance from 
the bac'k lioofs of the horse to his tail, you 
get a short angle of thrust ; if you measure 
the distance from hi.s hoofs to his neck, you 
get a long angle of thrust. As a horse has 
to raise himself vertically with each bound, it 
is naturally a matter of very great importance 
whether he has to lift dead weight or weight 
which throws forward. A joc key on the 
horse’s neck adds to the forward weight, and 
has less tendency to thro\v the horse’s body 
into a vertical instead of a horizontal direc- 


tion. It is like hanging heavy weights to the 
fremt part of a mill wheel. Or, again, the 
longer the lever the easier to raise the weight ; 

so the longer the 
angle of thrust, 
the easier and 
therefore the 
fiister the horse 
will go. This will 
readily be seen 
by reference to 
Fig. 2, showing 
the angles of the 
ordinary, the rear, 
and the forwarcl 
leap. 

If we suppose 
a horse t(’) have 
w'hcels instead of forelegs, why would that 
horse be able to travel faster? 

In explaining the diagram (Fig. 3) 
Mr. Brigg points out that, in both case.s, 
th(i hinci legs being the j)ropellers, the horse’s 
weight is princii)ally forward, and therefore is 
supported and transported with less effort by 
the wheels, as the weight is distributed over 
a number of spojees mechanically following 



Fig. a. — Why tiot s a m.m seated ncai the neck of a lioise 
travel faster than one sealed near Iris tail? 



Fig. 1. — Why is it that an infant who cannot walk alone can move a chair twice its own weight? 
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and relieving each other, whilst in the case 
of the forelegs, having only two (which act in 
the same way as two spokes of a rimless 
wheel), the horse has to place these in rapid 
succession to take the place of the spokes in 
the actual wheel, thus causing greater con- 
cussion and loss of effort. 

As a further proof that in the case of a 
horse having wheels 
at the front instead of 
forelegs he meets with 
less resistance, take 
an illustration of a 
horse backing. Now, 
which does a horse 
back with, his hind 
legs or his forelegs ? 

The ordinary person 
would imagine that 
the hind legs are 
used for this purpose, 
whereas the fact of 
the matter is that a 
horse bai'ks entirely 
with his forelegs. 

The act of backing 
is very much the same 
as pushing against 
some impelling force 
--the cart tries to push 
the horse fdrward, 
whilst the horse en- 
deavours to push the 
cart back. Very well, 
then ; take this little 
experiment as a means 
of demonstrating how 
the above conclusion 
is arrived at. If you 
have a box, and push 
at one end, what 
hapj)ens ? ^^'hy, the 

box tilts up towards 
its front — all its 
weight and power of 
resistance is concen- 
1 1 ’ a t e d at the 
front. If you substitute a horse for the 
box, the same conditions prevail — the 
weight is thrown forward to assist the fore- 
legs to counteract, or resist better, the 
backward thrust of the earth. Were your 
horse to have wheels at the front, it is 
obvious that less resistance could be shown, 
as the pressure behind would rather increase 
the forward movement, and the fact that a 
horse, having firmly planted his two fore- 
legs, can thrust backwards better than if 
be had several legs or spokes constantly 


moving forward, proves the obvious converse, 
that a horse on wheels would travel fastei 
with the same effort, or at the same rate witl\ 
less effort, than if he had forelegs instead of 
wheels in front. 

Horses tire, exhaust, and ruin their legs 
and feet more, many times over, in dealing 
with their own bodily weight than in dealing 
with the various loads 
they haul. It is com- 
mon to see men 
urging their horses 
rapidly when travel- 
ling down hill, think 
ing doubtless that the 
horse is doing little 
or nothing because 
the vehicle follows 
without having to be 
pulled. This is a 
brutal and fatal error, 
for the poor beast is 
thus exerting enor 
mous retarding forces 
and is hammering his 
fore limbs with terrible 
effect. Hence he 
often stumbles and 
falls when thus 
travelling. 

When you walk you 
lean forward if you 
want to go fast. Why? 
Because your weight 
is itself a propelling 
force if exerted in 
the direction of the 
desired motion. Very 
few pcojde analyse 
these things, but there 
is a scientific reason 
for the simplest facts 
of life. It adds much 
to the interest of 
living to know why — 
to prise open the 
watchlid of common 
things, so to speak, and inspect the 
work.s. Have you ever thought, for instance, 
on the important mechanical difference 
between walking on one’s feet and rolling on 
wheels ? When a man or a horse is at rest 
upright, each has a tendency to remain 
upright because of the length of base on 
which he stands. Very w^ell ; the longer the 
ba.se and the lower the centre of gravity, the 
more power will be needed to propel any 
object. That seems simple enough. Now, 
when you take a stride in walking or running 





r i^. If .'i hoi sc h.i<l vvlu eK inMc.wl of forelegs, why 
would Ik- ti.ivcl fa->U‘i V 
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Here there is lOsIh. (if retaiding force when for- Here there is a loiiKcr stride and 
ward foot is not far distant from centre of gravity. 32olh. of retarding force. 

l'’ig. 4.— The reason why a runner with a short stride would win the race. 


you extend your base -your power to remain 
vertical -arid the longer your base — that is 
to say, your stride - -the greater must be the 
height through which your weight is raised 
atid lowered at each step. Consetpicntly, a 
gi eater force is retjuired to check the fall out 
of the fierpendicular (Fig. 4). 

'I’here you have the “ angle of thrust 
again. When you lean forward you fall. 
\Valking or running is only a series of 
falls and recoveries. A tall man has a 

longer angle of thrust than a short man, 
and a tall man with a big head would 
make a better sprinter than a tall man w’ith 
a small head, supposing their strength and 
weight were the same. 'Fhis seems a queer 
statement, but is perfectly true. Also, 
when the leg is short the angle of thiust is 
more acute, and if the leg is extended to 
remedy this, there is a consequent loss of 
power. Hence the greater fatigue to short 
soldiers in keeping step wuth 
taller ones in a regiment. A 
soldier has to raise and lower 
something more than his rifle, 
knapsack, and accoutrements, 
and that something is his own 
weight, and the short man has 
to raise and low'cr it more than 
a tall one. In so doing he 
experiences a greater back- 
ward thrust at every stride, 
which has to be made good 
by the propelling foot. 

When you walk or run you 
do not take into consideration 
what a tremendous engine the 
ground is. The earth looks 
quiet enough ; it is in reality 
lull of dynamic power. You 
have heard of the Irishman 
who, when he fell, said that 
“the ground flew up rnd 
shtruck him a deadly blow,” 

Vol. xxxvi. 


and laughed at his 
expression, which, after 
all, was really the expres- 
sion of a truth. We 
could all propel ourselves 
speedily and easily if the 
ground were not con- 
tinually flying up and 
stopping us. If you want 
to know the maximum 
force of the ground, 
jump off a train in rapid 
motion. As your body 
is travelling at the same 
rate as the train, you 
take the precaution of putting one foot in 
advance of yr)ur centre of gravity and lean 
backwards, d'he ground thrusts with enor- 
mous force through your legs, which have to 
be put in rapid motion to lessen the force 
otherwise sutheient to break the bone. This 
same concussion in the mere act of walking 
four miles an hour e(]uals double the man’s 
weight at each stride. Running involves 
a greater thrust from the rear foot, the 
forward foot striking the ground with a corre- 
spondingly greater oblique thrust, the ground 
hammering it w'ith a series of blows which 
exhaust the runner sooner thaiQ^ he is exhausted 
by his own efforts. 

Set a couple of men to a tug of war. 'Fheir 
heights and strength are eciual, but No. i 
weighs nine stone nine pounds, and No. 2 eight 
stone five pounds. There is No. I's advantage 
— a purely mechanical one -over his oppo- 
nent. but suppose a lad jumps on to No. 2’s 
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Fig. 6. — Smitli ami Jones in a tug-of-wai. A .>511'. weight nearer .Smith. 
.Smith wins. Why? 


.shoulders — what happens? It is not any 
(luestion of added strength, but the mechani- 
cal conditions are altered. The top of 
No. 2’s angle of thrust is now weighted, and 
his body, like a lever, drags about No. i easily 
in spite of all the re.sislance he can offer 
(Fig. 5). Nine men out of ten think it is 
simply a question of the strongest puller, 
when really it is a matter of leverage com- 
bined with the [)roper “angle of thrust,” 

Let us view this important question of 
poise and the thrust due to gravity in another 
way. 'I'wo men are engaged in a tug-of-war 
— et^ual in their powers and in the condi- 
tions of the contest. A weight is fastened to 
the rope nearer to one man than the other. 
What ha[)pens ? 'Fhc rope slants in his 
direction, and the greater the obli(juity of the 
rope to the nearer man is as good as greater 
muscle to him. He instantly adds more to 
his weight and alters the angle of thru.st 
which his leg forms. With a 7Glb. pull 
Smith adds 2olb. to his own, while Jones adds 
only 51b. (Fig, 6). “It is a great thing, this 
angle of thrust,” .says Mr. Brigg ; “often as 
good as money in a man’s pocket.” 

A good conundrum which 
not one ])crson in a thou.sand 
w'ill guess <'orre('tiy was once 
evolved by Mr. Brigg in mid- 
Atlantic. 

Two horses weigh each 
T,5oolb. One is lying on his 
back, supporting the other, 
which stands on the low’cr 
anirnar.s feet (Fig. 7). \\’hich 
of the pair, at the |)oint of 
contact of the hoofs, supports 
the greater burden ? 

As the upper horse weighs 
i,5oolb., it certainly .seems a 
considerable burden for the 
lower one to support ; yet the 
pressure at the upper horse’s 


feet is exactly equal to that upon 
the feet of the lower, and just as 
fatiguing. But the pressure on the 
back of the horse lying down would 
be 3,ooolb., the weight of both 
horses. I'his also illustrates in effec- 
tive fashion the enormous amount 
of work a horse does merely in 
su[)porting his own weight. 

Tf one man at the end of a crow 
bar is not strong enough to raise 
a given load at the other end, then 
get another man to add the rc(]uire( 
weight, and the load will be lifted. 
But, notwithstanding the fact that 
added weight enables a man or a horse to haul 
a bigger load, it would be extremely unwi.se 
and very cruel to compel either of them to 
continually carry the added w^eight. For 
instance, in the ca.se of a man desiring to 
haul a load in a truck or hand-barrow U]> 
a hill, as shown in Fig. 8, the wisest and 
most economic plan would be to so place the 
load as to press dowmw'ardly at the man’s 
hands and feet. But, wdicn he comes to 
travel down hill (F‘ig. 9), the added weight 
would only be wi.se in case of a steep dowMi 
grade or a rather slipf)ery one ; on a slight 
grade, however, the added weight would be 
effective in producing two bad results. First, 
it w’ould Very materially increase the impact 
or concussion at his feet, making it painful 
to him ; and, secondly, it w’ould considerably 
shorten his strides and reduce the rate of 
transport ; for, as w'ill readily be seen when 
travelling down an easy grade, it will be very 
much easier for the man if the load were .so 
placed as to effect a lift at the man’s body, 
for he would thus have the ('oncussion largely 
reduced at his feet and would be able to take 
strides varying frf)m three feel to fifteen or 
twenty feel long, and in this 
way secure a part of those 
mechanical conditions which 
enable men to travel hun- 
dreds of miles per day on 
bicycles. 

Again, it will be seen that 
although the lift at one time 
affords so great a relief to the 
man when descending hills, 
we now find that a lift at the 
man’s body w'hen climbing 
hills becomes very unwi.se. 

An elephant, for instance, 
reciuiring to move a heavy 
load on the level or up a hill, 
will instinctively secure for 
himself precisely the same 



Fig. 7. — Which horse’s feet would get 
tired first, and why? 
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Fig. 8.— If you are going up hill with a truck, which of these two ways is easier, and why? 


however, is 
greatly affected 
by the location 
of the centre of 
gravity. With 
the longer 
wheel - base a 
better distribu- 
tion of load is 
maintained on 
the wheels, and 



h'ig. 9. — If you travel down hill with a truck, which of the above ways is easier, and why? 


mechanical condi- 
tions as those 
secured by a 
thoughtful man. 

'J’hc latter will Hft 
and i/irust ; so will 
tlie ele[)hant (Fig. 

10), and by so doing 
secures two import- 
ant advantages, viz., 
he inert'ases hi.sown 
weight maki n g 
himself equal to a 
biggt'r elephant — 
ami at the same lime he reduces the weight 
ot the load on the wheels ; but if he be yoked, 
as we so ignominiously yoke our horses, he 
is prevented from doing as he untinctivcly 
would, and is unable to move any tiling near 
so great a load, because the pull of the load, 
which is ec|ual to the ])ull of the elephant, 
lends to ])ull all his weight off his front feet, 
thus relying entirely on the strength of the 
hind legs. 

Which will travel the faster — a short 
motor car or a long one ? 

J’he .shorter the wheel - base the more 
tlu^ car will jump at the front wheels, and 
the greater the transfer therefrom to the 
n ar wht;el.s. The wheel-base can be so short 
t li a t t h e front 
wheels may be 
thrown right over 
to the back of the 
drivers, thus turn- 
ing the car upside 
down. 'Fhe load 
nn each wheel 
should be properly 
- not evenly — -dis- 
tributed for easy 
running. 

I’his distribution, 


a more horizontal, or in other words a 
less obli(|ue, line of propulsion is obtained, 
resulting in greater speed and economy for 
racing [mrposes. 

Such are the problems which Mr. Brigg 
sets him.self to solve -problems of everyday 
life and of the utmost interest and import- 
ance in saving unnecessary labour in men 
and animals. Such })roblcms are innumer- 
able, and will readily occur to every reader. 
Here are a few on which he may like to test 
his ingenuity : — 

T. Is it easier to imsh than to pull a wheel- 
barrow up hill? 

2. Holding a wheel barrow by the shafts, 
is it easier to hold back a greater load by 
preceding orfollow- 
ing the vehicle 
down a steep hill ? 

3. Is it easier for 
a cyclist to carry or 
to push his machine 
up a steep grade ? 

4. Is it safer 
and easier to 
carry a cycle down 
a very steep hill 
than to hold it 
back ? 



Fig. 10. — An elcuh.'int lias a choice of pushing or pulling a car. 
Which will he choose, and why? 


Tfouse I 
"^c/Irderv. 





CHAPTER IX. 

WHITE WlNCiS AND A HROWNIE. 

ICR HAPS 1 had better begin 
this chapter by telling you 
exactly how Edred “ got even 
with old Parrot-no.se,’' as he 
put it. You will remember 
that Master Parados was the 
Ardens' tutor in the time of King James 1., 
and that it was through his eavesdropping 
and tale-bearing that Edred and Elfrida 
were imprisoned in the Tower of London. 
There was very little time in which to get 
even with anyone, and, of course, getting even 
with people is not really at all a proper thing 
to do. Yet Edred did it. 

Edred had got Elfrida out of the Tower 
just as Lady Nithsdale got her lord out, and 
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now he and she and Cousin 
Richard were at Arden House, in 
Soho, and the old nurse, who was 
also, astonishingly, the old witch, 
had said that there was no time 
to be lost. 

“ Put I m7ist be even with old 
Parrot-nose," said Edred. He 
was feeling awfully brave and 
splendid inside, because of the 
way he had planned and carried 
out the Nithsdale rescue of Elfrida ; 
and also he felt that he could not 
bear to go back to his own times 
without somehow marking his 
feelings about Mr. Parados. 

As to how' it was to be domt 
Ctnisin Richard wxis not to have 
anything to do with it, because 
while they wthiIcI be whisked away 
by some white road that the 
Mouldiwarp would find for them 
wlicn they called it to their help 
by spoken poetry, he would be left behind to 
bear the blame of everything. Tliis lidred 
and IClfrida dec:ided in a quick whispered 
conference, hut Cousin Dick wanted to know 
what they were talking about, and why he 
wasn’t to helj) in what he had wanted to do 
these four years. 

‘‘ If we tell you," said Elfrida, “ you won’t 
believe us." 

“ You might at least make the trial," said 
Cousin Richard. 

So they told him, and though they were as 
quick as possible, the story took some time 
to tell. Richard Arden li.stened intently. 
When the tale was told he said nothing. 

“ You don't believe it," said Edred ; I 
knew you wouldn’t Well, it doesn’t matter. 

l>y K. Ne.sbit*BIand. 
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What can we do to pay out old Parrot- 
nose r 

“ 1 don’t like it,” said Richard, suddenly ; 
“it’s never been like this before. It makes 
it seem not real. It’s only a dream really, I 
suppose. And I always believed so that it 
wasn’t.” 

“ I don’t understand a word you’re saying,” 
said J^dred, “ but what we’ve been saying’s 
true anyhow. Look here.” He darted to 
tf)e dark corner of the parlour, where he had 
hidden the camera behind a curtain. “ Look 
here, I bet you haven’t got anything like this. 
It comes from our times, ever so far on in 
history — out of the times where 7ve come 
from -the times that haven’t happened yet — 
at least, now we’re here they haven’t hap- 
pened yet. You don’t know what it is. 
It’s a machine for the sun to make pictures 
with.” 

“ Oh, stow that,” said Richard, wearily. 
“ I know now it’s all a silly dream. But it’s 
not worth while trying to dream that I don’t 
know a Kodak when 1 see it. That’s a 
Brownie ! ” 

'[’here was a pause, full of speechless 
amazement. 

'rhen : “ If you’ve dreamed about our 
times,” said Klfrida, “ you might believe in 
us dreaming about yours. Did you dream of 
anything except Browmics ? Did you ever 
dream of fine carriages, fine boat.s, and — ” 

“Don’t talk a.s if T were a baby,” Richard 
interrupted. “ I know all about railways and 
steamboats, and the Hi[)podrome and the 
Crystal Palace. I know Kent made 615 
against Derbyshire last Thursday. Now^, 
then ” 

“But, I say. Do tell us - ” 

“ 1 sha’n’t tell you anything more. But I’ll 
h(‘lp you to get even with Parrot- nose. I 
don't care if I am left here after you go,” 
said Richard. “ Let’s shovel all the snow off 
the roof into his room, and take our chance.” 

Ldred and Klfrida would have liked some- 
thing more subtle, hut there was no time to 
think of anything. 

“ I know where there are shovels,” said 
Richard — “if they’ve not got mixed up in the 
dream.” 

“ I say,” said Edred, slowly, “ I’d like to 
write that down about Kent, and .see if it’s 
right afterwards.” 

Ihere was a quill sticking out of the 
pewter inkstand on the table, where they 
were used to do their lessons. But no paper. 

“Here, hurry up,” said Cousin Richard, 
pulled a paper out of the front of his 
doublet. “ I’ll write it, shall I ? ” 


He wrote, and gave the thing screwed up 
to Edred, who put it in the front of his 
doublet. 

Then the three went up on to the rbof, 
groped among the snow till they found the 
edge of the skylight that was the tutor’s 
window — for learning was lodged in the attic 
at Arden House. They broke the thick glass 
with the edges of their spades, and shovelled 
in the thick, white snow — shovelled all the 
harder for the shouts and angry words that 
presently sounded below them. I'hen, when 
Mr. Parados came angrily iq) on to the roof, 
shivering and stumbling among the snow, 
they slipped behind the chimney-stack, and 
so got back to the trap door before he did, 
and shut it and bolted it, and said “ A-ha ! ” 
underneath it, and went away — locking his 
room door as they passed, and leaving him to 
stand there on the roof and shout for help 
from the street below, or else to drop through 
his broken skylight into the heaped snow in 
his room. He was quite free, and could do 
whichever he chose. 

They never knew which he did choose, 
and you will never know either. 

And then Richard was sent to bed by the 
old witch nurse, and went. 

And the Mouldiwarp was summoned, and 
in.sisted that the only way back to their own 
times was by jumf)ing off the roof. And, of 
course, Mr. Parados was on the roof, which 
made all the difference. And the soldiers 
of the guard w'cre knocking at the front-door 
with the butts of their pistols. 

“ But we can’t go on to the roof,” said 
ICdred, and explained about Mr. I’arados. 

“ Humy)h,” said the Mouldiwarp, “that’s 
terr’ble unfortunate, that is. Well, the top 
landing window will have to do, that’s all. 
Where’s the other child?” 

“Cone to bed,’’ said the witch-nursc, 
shortly. 

“ 'I'e-he ! ” chuckled the Mouldiwarp. 
“ Some j)eople’s too clever by half. Think 
of you not having found that out, and you a 
witch too. l\i-he ! ” 

And all the time the soldiers were hammer- 
ing away like mad at the front door. 

FJfrida caught the Mouldiwarp and the 
nur.se caught Rdred’s hand, and the four 
raced up the stairs to the very top landing, 
where there w^as a little window at the very 
end. The air was keen and cold. I'he 
window opened difficultly, and when it was 
opened the air was much colder than before. 

“Now, then, out with you — ladies first,” 
cried the Mouldiwarp. 

“ You^ don’t really mean,” said Elfrida — 
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“ you can't mean that we’re to jump out into 
— into nothing ? ” 

“ I mean you're to jump out right enough," 
said the Mouldiwarp. “ What you’re to jump 
into’s any pair of shoes—and it’s my look-out, 
anyway.” 

“It’s ours a little, too, isn’t it?” said 
Elfrida, timidly, and her teeth were chattering ; 
she always said afterwards that it was with cold. 

“'I'hen, get along home your own way,” 
said the Mouldiwarp, beginning to vanish. 

“ Oh, don't ! Don’t go ! ” Elfrida cried, 
and the pounding on the door downstairs 
got louder and louder. 

“ If I don’t go you must,” said the Mouldi- 
warp, testily. Ilut it stopped vanishing. 

“ Put me down,” it said. “ Put me down 
and jump, for goodness’ sake ! ” 

vShe i)ut it down. 

Suddenly the nurse caught Elfrida in her 
arms and kissed her many times. 

“ Farewell, my honey-love,” she said. “All 
partings are not for ever, else 1 could scarce 
let thee go. Now, climb up ; set thy foot 
here on the beam, now thy knee on the sill. 
So — jump ! ” 

Elfrida crouched on the window-ledge, 
where the snow^ lay thick and crisp. It was 
very, very cold. Have you ever had to jump 
out of a topdloor window into the dark, when 
it was snowing heavily? If so, you will 
remember how” much courage it needed. 
Elfrida set her teeth, looking down into 
black nothing dotted wuth snowdlakes. 'Phen 
she looked back into a black j}assage, lighted 
only by the rushlight the nurse carried. 

“ Edrcd’ll be all right ? ” she asked. “You’re 
sure he’ll jump all right ?” 

“ Of course 1 .shall,” said Edred, in his 
new voice. “Here, let me go first to .show 
you Em not a coward.” 

Of course, Elfrida instantly jumped. 
And next moment Edred jum[)ed too. 

It was a horrible moment, because, how- 
ever much you trusted the Mouldiwarp, you 
could not in an instant forget what you had 
been taught all your life -—that if you jumped 
out of top-floor windows you would certainly 
he smashed to ])iece.s on the stones below. 
To remember this and, remembering it, to 
jump clear, is a very brave deed. And brave 
deed.s, sooner or later, have their reward. 

The brave deed of Edred and T Jfrida 
received* its reward sooner. As Elfrida 
jumped she saw the snowflakes gather and 
thicken into a cloud Vjeneath her. The cloud 
w'as not the sort that lets you through, either. 
It was solid and soft as piled eiderdown 
feathers ; she knew this as it rose up and 


caught her, or as she fell on it — she never 
knew which. Next moment Edred was 
beside her, and the white downy softnes.s 
was shaping itself round and under them 
into the form of a seat — a back, arms, and 
place for the feet to rest. 

“ It’s — what’s that in your hand ? ” Elfrida 
asked. 

“ Reins,” said Edred, with certainty. 
“White rein.s. It’s a carriage.” 

It was — a carriage made of white snowflakes 
— the snowflakes that were warm and soft as 
feathers. 'I'herc were white, soft carriage 
rugs that curled round and tucked them- 
selves in entirely of their own accord. "J'he 
reins were of snowflakes— joined together 
hy some magic weaving, and warm and solt 
as white velvet. And the horses ! 

“ There aren’t any horses ; they’re swans — 
white swans !” cried h'lfrida, and the voice of 
the Mouldiwarp, behind and above, cried 
softly : “ AH while things obey me.” 

F2dred knew how to drive. And now he 
could not resist the temptation to drive the 
six white swans round to the fionl of the 
house and to swoo]) down, passing just 
over the heads of the soldiers of the guard 
who still earnestly ]K>iinded at the door of 
Arden House, and yelling to them, “Ha, ha! 
Sold again ! ” 

Which seemed to startle them very much. 
Ti)cn he wheeled the swans round and drove 
(juickly through the air along the way wliich 
he knew (]iiite well, without being told, to be 
the right way. And as the snow-carriage 
wheeled, both li>dred and Elfrida had a 
.strange, sudden vision of another smaller 
snow-carriage, drawn by two swans only, that 
circled alK)ve theirs and vani.shcd in the deej) 
dark of the sky, giving them an odd, lanla 
lizing g]iinj)se of a fare they knew and yet 
couldn’t remember distinc tly enough to give 
a name to the owner of it. 

'I’hen the swans .spread their while, mighty 
wings to the air, and .strained with their long, 
strong necks against their collars, and the 
snow eejuipage streamed out of London like 
a slender white scarf driven along in the 
wind. And London was left behind, and the 
snowstorm, and soon the dark blue of the 
sky was over them, jewelled with the quiet 
silver of watchful stars, and the deeper dark 
of the Kentish county lay below, jewelled 
with the quiet gold from the windows of 
farms already half asleep, and the air that 
rushed past their faces as they went was no 
longer cold, but soft as June air is, and 
Elfrida always declared afterwards that she 
could smell white lilies all the way. 
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So across the darkened counties they went, 
and the ride was more wonderful than any 
ride they had ever had before or would ever 
iiave again. 

All too soon the swans hung, poised on 
long, level wings, outside the window of a 
tower in Arden Castle— a tower they did not 
know. 

but though they did not know the tower, it 
was quite plain that they were meant to get 
in at the window of it. 


learned Swanish instead of French at 
school.” 

But it did not matter. The next moment 
the swans' heads ducked and reappeared, 
holding in their beaks the soft, fluffy, white 
rugs that had kept the children so warm in 
the snow-carriage. The swans pushed the 
rugs through the window with their strong 
white wings, and made some more remarks 
in swan language. 
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up into two white furry coats, such as the 
very affluent might wear when they went 
a-motoring — if the very affluent ever thought 
of anything so pretty. And one of the coats 
came politely to the side of each child, hold- 
ing out its arms as if it were saying : — 

“ Do, please, oblige me by putting me on.” 

Which, of course, both children did. 

They crept down the corkscrew stairs and 
through a heavy door that opened under the 
arch of the great gateway. T'he great gate 
was open, and on the step of tlie door oppo- 
site to the one by which they had come out 
a soldier sat. He held his helmet between 
his knees, and w'as scouring it with sand and 
W'histling as he scoured. He touched his fore- 
head with his sandy hand, l)ut did not get iij). 

‘‘You’re early afield,” he said, and went 
on rubbing the sand on the helmet. 

“ It’s such a pretty day,” said Elfrida. 
“May we go out?” 

“And weicome,” said the man, simply; 
“but go not beyond the twelve acre, for fear 
of rough folk and l^gy[)tians. And go not 
far. But breakfast will have a strong voice 
to call you back.” 

T'hey went out, and instead of stepj)ing 
straight on to the turf of the downs, their 
stout shoes struck echoing notes from the 
wooden planks ol a liridge. 

“Its a drawbridge,” said Edred, in tones 
of awe; “and there’s a moat, look -and it’s 
covered with cat-ice at the edges.” 

There was, and it was. And at the moat’s 
far edge, their feet fast in the cat ice, were 
reeds and sedge- blown and yellow and 
dried, that rustled and whispered as a wild 
duck flew out of them. 

“ Ilow lovely,” said Edfrida. “I do 7i'is// 
Arden had a moat now.” 

“ If we found out where the water comes 
from,” said lOdicd, practically, “we might get 
the moat back when we’d found the treasure^.” 

So when they had crossed the moat, and 
felt the frozen dew crackle under their leet 
as they trod the grass, they set out, before 
photographing the ('astle, to find out wdiere 
the moat w^ater came from. 

The moat, they found, was fed by a stream 
that came across the field from Arden Knoll 
and entered the moat at the north-east corner, 
leaving it at the corner that was in the south- 
west. They follow’^ed the stream, and it was 
not till they had got quite into the middle of 
the field, and well away from the castle, that 
they saw how very beautiful the castle really 
was. It was quite perfect — no crumbled 
arches, no broken pillars, no shattered, 
battered walls. 


“ Oh I ” said Edred, “ how beautiful it is : 
How glad I am that we’ve got a castle like 
this ! ” 

“ Our castle isn’t like this,” said Elfrida. 

“ No ; but it shall be, when we’ve found 
the treasure. You’ve got the two film rolls 
all right ? ” 

“ Ye.s,” said Elfrida, who had got them 
in a great unwieldy pocket that was .hanging 
and banging against her legs under the full 
skirt. “ Oh, look ! Where’s the river ? It 
stops short ! ” 

It certainly seemed to. 'J’hey were w\alk 
ing beside it, and it ran swiftly— looking like 
a steel-grey ribbon on the green cloth of the 
field — and half-way across the field it did 
stop short ; there wasn’t any more of it as 
though the ribbon had been snipped off l)y 
a giant pair of scissors, and the rest of it 
rolled u[) and put by safely somew here out of 
the way. 

“ My hat,” said Edred, “it does stop short, 
and no mistake.” ('uriosity pricked him, 
and he started running. They both ran. 
T’hey ran to the spot where the giant scissors 
seemed to have snipped off the stream, and 
w'hen they got there they found that the 
stream seemed to have got tired of running 
above ground, and without any warning at 
all, any sloping of its bed, or any deepening 
of its banks, ])lunged straight down into the 
earth through a hole not eight feet across. 

'I'hey stood fascinated, watching the water 
as it shot over tlie edge of the hole, like a steel 
band c>n a di iving-wdicel, smooth and shining, 
and moving so swiftly that it hardly seemed 
to move at all. It was faired wdio roused 
himself to .say : “ I could w’atch it for ever. 
But we’ll have it back ; we’ll have it back. 
Come along ; let’s go and see where it comes 
from.” 

“ Let’s photograph this place first,” said 
IClfrida, “ so as to know^, you know'.” And 
the Brownie clicked twice. 

'Then they retraced their steps beside the 
stream and round two sides of the moat 
and across the field to Arden Knoll, and 
there — oh, wonderful to see ! — the stream 
came straight out of the Knoll at the pail 
where it joined on to the rest of the world 
— came out under a rough, low arch of stone 
that lay close against the very lip of the 
water. 

“So that’s where it came from and that’s 
where it goes to,” said Elfrida. “ I wonder 
what became of it, and why it isn’t at Arden 
now ? ” 

“ We’ll bring it back,” said Edred, firmly. 
“ When we find the treasure.” 
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And again the Brownie clicked. 

“ And we’ll make the castle like it is now/’ 
,,aid Elfrida. Come on ; let’s photograph it.” 

So they went l)ack, and they photogra[)hed 
the castle. 'J'hey ])holograi)hed it from the 
north and the south 
aud tlie east and the 
wesi, and the north- 
cast and tile south- 
east, and the north- 



'V^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

“the SIKKAM came f)UI UNDER A ROUGH, I.OW ARCH Oi- STONE. ” 


north-west — and all the rest of the points 
of the compass that 1 cc>uld easily tell you 
if I liked : hut why be wearisome and 
instructive ? 

And they went back across the hollow- 
echoing drawbritlge, and ])ast the soldier, 
who had now ]x)lishe(l his helmet to his 
c()inj)l('le satisfaction and was wearing it. 

riiere was a brief and ardent conference 
on the drawbridge ; the subject of it, break- 
fast. ICdred wanted to stay ; he was curious 
to see what sort of breakfast peof)le had 
in tlie (ountry in James the First’s time. 
i'Jfrida wanted to get hack to 1908, and the 
( ertainty of eggs and hacon. 

“If we stay here we shall only be 
dragged into some new adventure,” she 
urged ; “ I kno\v we shall. 1 nevtT in 

my life knew such a place as history for 
adventures to hapjien in. And I'm tired, 
besides. Oh, Edred, do come along.” 

“1 believe it’s ducks,” .said ]i)dred, and he 
sniffed (juestioningly ; “it smells like onion 
stuffing.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense,” said Elfrida ; “ that’s 
for dinner, most likely. I expect breakfast 
for i/s would be bread and water. You’d find 
we’d done something WTong, as likely as not. 
^ Ih, come along, do, before we get punished 
for it. Besides, don’t you want to know 

Vol. xj^xvj.- 


whether what Cousin Ric hard said about the 
cricket was right ? ” 

“Well, yes,” said h^dred, “and we can 
always come back here, can’t w’c?” 

“ Of course wc can,” Elfrida said, eagerly. 
“Oh, come on.” 

So they climbed up to the twisty-twiny, 
corkscrew staircase, and found the door of 
the room w'here they had slept under the 
wonderful white ccwerlets that now were 
coats. I'hen they stood still and looked at 
each other, wfith a sudden shock. 

“ How are w’e to gel back ? ” was the un- 
spoken (|uestion that trembled on each lip. 

'I'he magic white coats cuddled close 
round their necks. 'I'here was, somehow, 
comfort and confidcnc:e in the* soft, friendly 
touch of that magic fur. When you are 
wearing that sort of coat, it is quite impos- 
sible to feel that everything will not come 
perfectly right the moment you really, 
earnestly, and thoroughly wish that it should 
come right. 

“Our clothes,” said Elfrida. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said Edred; “I was 
forgetting.” 

“ You may as well go on forgetting,” said 
his sister, “ because the clothes aren’t here. 
They’re the other side of that twisty-twiny, 
inside-out, upside-down shakiness that turned 
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the attic into the tower. I suppose the tower 
would turn back into the attic if we could 
only Stan that shaky upside-downness going 
— wrong way before, you know.’' 

“ I suppose it would,” said Edred, stopping 
short, with his fingers between the buttons 
of his doublet. “Halloa! What’s this?” 

He pulled out a folded paper. 

“ It’s the thing about cricket that Cousin 
Richard gave you. Don’t bother about that 
now. 1 want to get back. 1 suppo.se we 
ought to make some poetry.” 

But Edred [lulled out the paper and 
unfolded it. 

“It might vanish, you know,” he said, “or 
get stuck here, and when we got home we 
should find it gone when we came to look 
for it. Let’s jubl see what he says Kent did 
make. ’ 

He straightened out the [laper, looked at 
it, looked again, and held it out with a 
sudden arm’s-length gesture. 

“ Look at that,” he said. “ If that’s true, 
Richard has dreamed our times, and no 
mistake. And, what’s more, he’s brought 
things back here out of our times.” 

Elfrida took the [)a[)er and looked at it, 
and her mouth dropped open, “If it’s 
true ? ” said she. “ But it must be true ! ” 
The pa[ier almost fell from her hand, for it 
was a bill from Carnage’s for three ships’ 
guns, a compass, and a half dozen flags — and 
the bill was made out to Mr. R. I). Arden, 
1 1 7 , Laurie Grove, New (toss, London, 
S.E. On the other side was the pencilled 
record of the runs made by Kent the 
previous 'riuirsday. 

“ I jav,” said Elfrida, and was going on to 
say I don’t know what clever and interesting 
things when she felt the fur coat cree[) and 
wriggle all through its soft length, and along 
its soft width, and no wriggle that ever was 
wriggled expressed so com[)letely “ Danger ! 
danger ! danger ! You’d better get off while 
you can, while you can.” A quite violent 
ruffling of the fur round the neck of her 
coat said, as plain as it could speak, “ Don’t 
stop to jaw. Go now- 

When you say a lady is a “ true daughter 
of Eve ” you mean that she is in(|uisitive. 
Elfrida was enough Eve’s daughter to scurry 
to the window and look out. 

A thrill ran right down her backbone and 
ended in an empty feeling at the ends of her 
fingers and feet. 

“ Soldiers ! ” she cried. “ And they’re 
after us — I know they are.” 

I'he fur coat knew it, too, if knowledge 
can be expressed by wriggling. 


“Oh, and they’re pulling up the draw 
bridge! What for?” said EMred, who had 
come to the window, too. “And, I say, 
doesn’t the portcullis look guilk)tini.sh when 
it comes down like that ? ” 

Ehrough the window one looked straight 
down on to the drawbridge, and as the towei 
stuck out beyond the gale, its side window 
gave an excellent view of the slowly descend 
ing [)ortcullis. 

“ I say,” said E^lfrida ; “ my fluffy coat 
says go. Doesn’t yours ? ” 

“It would if I’d listen to it,” said Edred, 
carelessly. 

'Ehe soldiers were (|uite near now -so near 
that TClfrida could see how fierce they looked. 
And she knew that they were the .same 
soldiers who had hammered so loud and so 
hard at the door of Arden House, in Soho. 
They must have ridden all night. So she 
.screwed her mind up to make poetry, just as 
you screw your muscles up to jump a gate or 
run a hundred yards. And almost t)ef(.)re she 
knew that she was screwing it up at all the 
screw had acted and she had screwed out a 
piece of Mouldiwarp poetry and was saying 
it aloud : - -- 

I)ear Moulcliwar[), since (Cousin Dick 
Huy.s his beautiful flags from Gamage's, 

Take us away, and take us (juick, 

liefore the soldicr.s do us any damages. 

And the moment she had .said it, the white 
magic coats grew up and grew down and 
wrapped the children up as tight and as soft 
as ever a silkworm wrapjied itself when it was 
tired of being a silkworm and entered into 
its cocoon, as the first step towards being a 
person with wings. 

Can you imagine what it would be like to 
have lovely liquid sleep emptied on you by 
the warm tubful ? That is what it felt like 
inside the white wonderful cocoons. The 
children knew that the tower was turning 
wrong way up and inside out, but it didn’t 
matter a bit. Sleep was raining down on 
them in magic showers — no, it was closing 
on them, closer and closer, nearer and nearer, 
soft, delicious layers of warm delight. A soft 
humming sound was in their ears, like the 
sound of bees when you push through a bed 
of C'anterbury bells, and the next thing that 
hap[)ened was that they came out of the [)ast 
into the [)resent with a sort of snap of light 
and a twist of sound. It was like coming 
out of a railway-tunnel into daylight. 

The magic coverlet-coat-cocoons had even 
saved them the trouble of changing into their 
own clothe.s, for they found that the stiff, 
heavy clothes had gone, and they were dressed 
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in the little ordinary things that they had 
always been used to. 

“ And now/’ said Elfrida, “ let’s have 
another look at that (lamage paper, if it 
hasn’t disappeared. I expect it has though.” 

Eut it hadn’t. 

“ I should like 
to meet Dick 
again,” said Kdred, 
as they went 
downstairs. He 
was much the 
jolliest boy I ever 
met.” 

“Perhaps we 
shall Elfrida 
said, hopefully. 

“ You see, he docs 
(ome into our 
limes. I expect 
that New Ooss 
time he stayed 
(|uite a long while, 
like we did when 
we went to Gun 
j)owder Plot times. 

Or we might go back 
there, a little later, 
when the Gunpowder 
Plot has all died 
away and been for- 
gotten.” 

“It isn’t forgotten 
rc/,” said Ed red, 

“and it’s three hun- 
dred years ago. 

Now let’s develop 
our films ; Pm not at 
all sure about those 
films. You see, we 
took the films with 
us, and of course we’ve 
1)1 ought them back, but the 
picture that’s on the films — 
we didn’t take that wdth u.s. 

1 shouldn’t be a bit surprised 
if the films are all blank.” 

“ It’s very, very clever of you to think of 
it,” said Elfrida, respectfully ; “ but I do hope 
it’s a perfectly silly idea of yours. Let’s ask 
Mrs. Honeysett if we may use the old room 
she .said used to be the still rooiii to develop 
them in. It’ll be a ripping dark-room when 
the shutters are up.” 

“ Course you may,” said Mrs. Honeysett. 


“ Yes ; an’ I’ll carry you in a couple of pails 
of water. 'Fhe floor’s stone ; so it won’t 
matter if you do slop a bit. You pump, 
my lord, and I’ll hold the pails.” 

“ Why was that part of the house let to go 
all dirty and cob- 
webby ? ” asked 
Elfrida, when the 
hoarse voice of 
the pump had 
ceased to be heard. 

“ It’s always 
been so,” said Mrs. 
Honeysett. “I 
couldn’t take upon 
me to clear up 
without Miss 
Edith’s orders^ 
Not but what my 
fingers itch to be 
at it with a broom 
and a scrubbing 
brush.” 

“But whyV^ 
Elfrida persisted. 

“ Ob, it’s one 
of them old, 
ancient tales,” 
said Mrs. Honey- 
sett “Old Neale 
could tell you, if 
anyone could.” 

“ We’ll go down 
to old Neale’s,” 
said P" d r e d, 
decidedly, “as 
soon as we’ve 
developed our 
pictures of the 
castle if there 
are any pictures,” 
he added. 

“ You never can 
tell with them 
fjhoto. machines, 
can you ? ” said 
Mrs. Honeysett, 
sympathetically. “ My husband’s cousin’s 
wife was took, with all her family, by her own 
back door, and when they come to wash out 
the picture, it turned out they’d took the 
next door people’s water-butt by mistake, 
owing to their billy-goat jogging the young 
man’s elbow that had got the camera. 
And it wasn’t a bit like any of them.” 



‘soldiers!’ she crikd, ‘and they’re 

AK'IKK US.’" 


{To be continued P\ 
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H ( )M IC-M A 1 )K 1 '0 U N r A J N . 

''() those vv]k> would like to add to the 
attrai'tion of their j^nrdens a fountain surh 
that shown in the photograph given aho\e, 
the following pailiculars will he of inteicst. 
Hidden hy the roeUery is a fool-hat 1», the next 
piece being a \vashing machine up'^ide down, the 
rim giving it a ('<ninthian style of arrhiteclure. 
The lt)ng support is a shell of an ice-cream 
freezer, surmounted hy a checse-hox 
lid, which suppoits a reversed chim- 
ney-pot. The lid of the washing- ^ 

machine is hin. and is sticngtheiu-d 
underneath hy the smaller lid of the 
ice-neam freezer. The show -howl at 
top, with an incandescent gas-hurnei 
to foim the spray, completes tin* foun- 
tain. Painted stone-colour, it can 
scatcely he told from a suhslantial 
stone-hewn fountain. It works fiom 
the soft- water cistern close hy, .so 1 
do not have to pay an oinamental 
water-rate. All the.se articles were 
saved from the dust heap, and none 
of them were fit for their original u.se. 

Filled with ferns and creeper the 
fountain looks very well, and has 
amply repaid me for the little trouble 
it took to erect.--- Mr. Pollard F'eh e, 
Cotteshjooke, 35, Haiighlon Road, 

Ihrchfields, Birmingham. 



Ailidge Co., Ltd., 
VVelhngtori Street, 
Ivetteiing. 


RAltBirS HEAD 
A.S CKIARFrJTK. 

HOLDKU. 

II O U G II 
X curious cigar- 
ette- 1 lolders are hy 
n o m c a n s u n - 
comrmm, the one 
shown in the accom- 
panying photograjih 
is somelhin«g ot a 
novelty. It is made 
from the head of a 
rabbit, while a 
rabbit - hone aKo 
does duty as a 
s l e m. — B o 1 a k ’ s 
Photo. Agency, lo. 
Bolt Court, Flet't 
St) eel, K.C. 


WHICH EOO'J’ I.S 
UK USING? 

I AM sending 
you the pic- 
ture of a man kick- 
ing a foot 1.) a 11, 
thinking ' it may 
amuse readers of 
'P n E Strand 
MAtiAZiNE to try 
and d i s c o v e r 
whether he i.s kick- 
ing the hall wdth 
his right or left 
foot. — Mr. E. J. 
S e d d o n , T h e 
S e d d o n s a n d 
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AN ADDRh:.SS PU//I,E. 

HE mysterious characters .shown above wcic cut from an envelope 
.sent to ns hy one of our customers, and rcprc.scnt the name 
and addre.ss of this firm according to the Army Signalling (’ode. 
Can any f)f your readers s,ay exactly how it i.s worded? — Edward 
O’Biien, Ltd., t'ycle ‘Dealers, Coventry. 
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FAMOUS RHYMK RKAMZKO. 


I N tins case arc shown all Uio churarlui.^, even 
inrliKling tlie fly, figuring in the famous old 
rhyme of “ Tlie Deatli of Cock Koliin.” Moreover, 
with the exception of the cow, all are genuine speci- 
mens, eacli one having heen caught and stuffed hy the 
owner of the collection. — Mr. T. Nicholls, Jun., 24, 
Bridget Street, Kngby. 

WIIERK THE FIRST KNGTdSH HALT-OON FELL. 

A bout four miles from Ware, in Hertfordshire, 
may Ire seen a stiuic marking the s])ol where 
the first loiglish balloon fell. It bears the following 
curious inscription : — 

Ret Posterity Know And Knowing be Astonished That 
On tlie itjth Day of September 1784 VinLcnt Ltinurdi of Lucca 
in Tuscany 'J'he i.st Aetial 'I'laveller in Pritain Mounting From 
the Artillery (hound in London And Traversing tlic Regions of 
tlie Ail For Two Honrs And Fifteen Minutes In this spot 
KevisiU'd tlie Earth On this Rude Monument For Ages he 
Recorded That Wonderous Enlei prise Successfully Atchieved 
Hy pouer of (.'hem stry And the Fortitude of Man 'Phat 
Improvement in .Si'iem e Which The (jrcat Author of all Know- 
ledge I’atronising hy llis IVovidence 'Phe luveiition of Mankind 
Hath (Jr.u iously Peimittcd To Their Henefil And J’o His Own 
Eternal ( llory. 

I'his is a ret ransla lion on metal, <m the monument, 
made hy Mr. A. C. Puller in 1815. — Mr. G. M. 
Herford, St. Kdnuind’s C'ollcgc, Old Hall Green, 
Ware, Herts. 




ANOTHER EXPERIMENT IN DYNAMICS. 

I N the “ Curiositus " in The Strand for May it 
was stated that if a half-unrolled spool of thread 
is placed on a table and the thread pulled horizontally 
from the under side of it, the spool, contrary to 
general expectation, will roll towards the hand. 
In connection with this it is interesting to note that 
if the cylinder is larger in diameter at the point 
around w'hich the thread is wound than it is at the 
points on which it rolls, it will roll away from the 
hand when the thread is pulled. This experiment 
enn be tried by passing a pencil through a spool and 
resting the ends of it on two books as in the illustra- 
tion. Also, if the thread be drawn from the undei 
side of a/// /(f spool resting on a flat surface the spool 
will not move in cither direction. I was led to these 
conclusions, which I afterwards verified, by trying, in 
the case of the half-unrolled spool mentioned in the 
May Strand, to calculate the ratio between the rate 
of the spool and that of the hand, as the? hand pulled 
the thread. This makes a very interesting little 
problem. — Mr. J. Courtland Knowles, 2, Angell 
Street, Providence, R.I., U.S.A, 
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A lilC CATCH. 

W HILE ragging ” for cables in West Indian 
waters we cauglit this shark, and as it was 
being hauled up I hel<l the camera vertically and 
inverted in order to get a good picture of the terrible 
teeth and jaws. When hauled on boaid the shaik 
was measured, and found to be seven feet nine inches 
long. — Mr. R. H. Riddle, 33, Ayresome Street, 
Middlesbrough. 

HOWTIIK .SPHINX PIRD OUTWITS THE SNAKE. 

photograph shows the curious nest i>f the 
sidiin.K bird, which is usually suspended from 



the branch of a tree or bush, usually over watei 
Apart from the marvellous structure — whi( ( 
consists of a ball-like chamber with a passuc 
leading tip to it, w'oven from very tough fibres 
the rea.son for this is very interesting. Whei 
these birds breed there are many snakes whi( ,' 
eat eggs and young birds, and if the ne.st w.;. 
like our English ones it would be an easy inatt( r 
for the snakes to rob them, so the .sphinx bii.! 
has adopted a plan of architecture which defu , 
them, as it is clearly imp«)s.sible for the .snak.' 
to get sufficient purchase on the loose hangiu . 
ne.st and to reach the eggs, having no mcaiis 
of support .such as claws t<j enable it to secuir 
a hold on the structure, and thus effect an 
entrance. — Mr. A. K. Lawson, 152, Stamfoni 
Park R(md, Altrincham. 

AN ELOnUENT ADVERTISEMENT. 

A S a specimen of English as written in 
Japan 1 think you will find this e.xampir 
difficult to beat. It is taken from the rata 
logue of a manufacturer of fire-proof safes m 
1 okio. — Mr. K. Maki, 6, Vamashitacho, Yoke;- 
hama, Japan. 


The merits of machine lo join character. 

The machine to join character of a safe can do to open shut 
! to join turn round left right the character, if it is number hundred 
, men in a house, there can nor open leaf of a door except of a 

I man to employ how to be be.stow contrivaccc that men is not 

] 

! affect for a safe, if can mistake to hand other and to be bestow 
for a bad plan, it can not to reach a hope for machin of the 
character, and if man have number hundred of safes, that is not 
in a way to join the machine, so it is wholly difference, further 
: if it is to be manufactured number ten thousand to the key and , 
I the lock, there is w holly difference to resemble for one, so tha^ ! 

have not a fear to be manufactured fellow key for a lock, and 
I a character machine is to be scattered for a key and lock, so if 
1 a man to let alone a key from a safe, it can not open leaf of a 
; door for can not to join the character and if ft is to down lock 
j and to be join a character machine, can not open leaf of a door, 

I only a key and a lock if it have not the machine to join a 
I character, as obove that is not a fear to use for a follow key, 
j so rightness for a door will to guarantee for complete, 
j But the way of negotiable to open shut for a safe will give 
: a writing to explain to know easily that, so the men of long 
road can liberty negotiable by writing to explain of a little to 
i order. 

The inside of safe as a drawing is to be make by a large 
, leaved tree a shelf and a box, but there will make to meet like 
for convenience of a use, if the safe of my shop is not merits for | 
calamity or loss from a 6re, my shop will garnt a proof of ' 
security to pay fine for the price of good sold. 
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IMOKIO REVERSIBLE WORDS. 

, El^lNG the reversil)le word 
“chump” among your “Curi- 
,,,iiies,” I am sending you a name, 

W. H- Hill,” which, when written 
,ii the style shown, reads the same 
lien reversedL Surely this is the 
,nly name possessing so convenient a 
..cc'uliarity. -Mr. B. R. Bligh, 2, I*or- 
iiester Mews, Bays- 
VV. 

In writing the 
old “ Bet” so that 
reads the same 
iip.side down, 

1 liave simply written the letter B twice — once with 
ihe paper inverted. Three letters and one word arc 
dills twice repeated. Po.ssihly Ji is the only letter of 
the alphabet that will produce such an interesting 
anomaly. 1 also send you five more examples of 
leversililc w'ords. — Mr. Clarence Williams, 216, 
Jhight Street, C'arhrook, Sheffield. 

A MAGICAI. PROBLEM. 

I T was recently my pleasure to witness one of the 
cleverest Rlusions that 1 have ever come across. 
I give herewith a de.scriplion and explanation of the 
trick for the benefit of readers 
of Thk Stkano Magazine. 
On a table in the centre of the 
stage, in front of a dark back- 
ground, stands an ancient 
statue. The illu.sioni.st appears 
and, demonstrating its perfect 
.solidity, replaces it as .shown 
in L'ig. I. He then delivers 
a short oration on the power 
of ancient deities to vanish at 
will, then suddenly producing 
a revolver he fires at the statue, 
which instantly vanishes into 
thin space. The illu.sion is 
rendered nearly miraculous by 
the fact that the table- lop is 
not two indTies deep and that 
the solitary leg can, by reason 
of its thinness, have nothing 
to do with the vani.shing. 
Reference, however, to the 
diagram will make things 
clearer, A .solid bhick f)f wood, 
A, is let int(i the table-top. 



but this can be pulled back by tlie 
thread I) about half an inch. This 
thread is passed to an assistant behind 
the .scenes. The block has in its side 
two holes B, B, into which are inserted 
two wires attached to a screen X. This 
screen, which is of the same material 
as the background, is normally forced 
up at light angles to the table by tw'o 
springs, C, C. Now' 
all will be clear. The 
performer replaces 
the .statue on .A ; 
the assi.stant, the 
moment he hears 
the pi.stol, pulls the thread, drawing back A, 
which, by releasing the wire.s, lets the .screen fly up, 
effectually concealing the statue. Being of the .same 
material as the background, it is, of course, invisible. 
The performer bows, the cm tain falls ! — Mr. T. I*. C. 
Sew'ell, Godolphin House, Eton College, Wind.sor. 

CURIOUS CHILIAN CUSTOM. 

T SENI) you a photograph taken ju.st before the 
observance of the curious custom known as 
“The Burning of Judas Iscariot.” The custom is an 
annual one, and was carried out here this year at 
ten o’clock in the morning of Easter Sunday. — Mr. 
William B. Bateson, Antofaga.sta, Chile. 
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SOLUTION TO LAST MONTH S CIIKSS PkOlJLKM. 

T llK above is the solution to Mr. J. Wallis's 
problem in the last number, vvhieh was to 
make ii tour of the chess board with alternate mr»ves 
of a knijLjht and a bishop. They leave the bishop's 
st^uare toj^ethcr and make first a kiiij^ht's move and 
then a bishop's move, and so on, alternately. On 
the sixty-ft)urth move they arrive at the square from 
which they started, having stopped on every scpiare 
on the way. 

By taking alternate moves of a knight and a rook, 
it is possible iK)t only to make the tour of the board, 
but li> obtain so symmetric'al an arrangement that tin* 
numbeis of the in(»vc.s, when added by <‘olumns, lines, 
or diagonals, give the same sum. In other words, a 
'chess loiu is comliined with a magic .squaie-- two 
puz/des in one. Solution by Mr. J. Wallis will be 
given in the next month's Strand AIadazink. 
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YOU RTCAD THIS^INSCRIPTION? 


T 


T HK picture of this gravestone may be of intere.st 
to your leadcis. It is fixed again.st the church- 
yard w'all at Rofhslorne (modem spelling, Rostherne), 
Cheshire, and on the fir.st glance a[ipears undecipher- 
able. Upon further examination, how-ever, the 
writing is comparatively easy to read, thus : “John 
Chadockc, Vicar of RothsLornc, Dyed in Anno. 1630. 


And as I am so you shall be.” The peculm 
formation of some of the letters is of interest, f )r 
clearness the drawing I .send serves better than j 
photograph. — Mr. W. Freeman Cooper, 17, Mortinu r 
Street, London, W. 



MADK DK MACARONI. 


H ERK is a photograph of a (plaint little toy made 
by the “wily Cdiinee" out oI the common 
tape or flat macaroni, although in ajipcarance it 
would he easily mistaken for a wax model. By 
tvNiiling th(‘ supporting little slit'k ot cane lietw'cen 
the fingers, the arms revolve with rapidity, and as 
each hand holds a dagger a viay ludicrous stabliing 
action is produced, d'hc figure, wliich is only tlncc 
inclies in height, i.^ painted w'ith those gay colours 
beloved by all Asiatic's, and was purchased for the 
very modest sum of an Fnglish penny. — Mr. II. W. 
JJaine.s, 23, Hampton IMace, Brighton. 

HOW OXTR EYKS DECEIVE US. 

W in LE w'orking out a problem recently I was 
deceived by the accom|)anying opticid illusion, 
I never dioamt that the line A could be e(jual to the 
line A — X until, after some figures, I actually tested 
them with the ('onipass, v\hen to my surprise I found 
that such was the case. — Mr. Alex. Blades, Les 
CharmeUes, Lausanne, Switzerland. 












‘“VEKY INTERESTING INDEED,’ SAID IIOEMES. 
(See fag^e 364.) 
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A Reminiscence of Mr. Sherlock HoltneS;! 

By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 

II, The Tiger of San Pedro, 

\ 

COI.l) and mckiiuholy waTR:* loitTn 1/nd, wh A fjpire it 

of a roui)le ot niilL‘>> hi ought us was ’ 1 11 see'll m n\\ dreams ’ ^ *r 

to a high wooden gate which “ Tut, tut, Walters' I hi‘ is not talk fora 
opened into a gloomy avenue police ( onstahle ” 

of chestnuts 'I he cuived and “1 know, sir, 1 know , 1 ut it shook me, 
shadowed chive led us to a low, sii, and theie is no use to dtnv it It wasn’t 
kuk house, pitc'h- black against a slate black, sir, nor was it while, nor any c colour 
.oloiircd sky. Fioni the fiont window ujion that I know, l)ut a kiiiii of (|ueei shade like 
lit left of the door thcie peeped the* glimmer clay with a splash u(,^milk in it Ihtn there 
)f j feehle light was the si/e of at-w^t^was twice ) nir^, sir. 

“ rheie’s a constable in [lossession,^' said And the look of it iKe great staring goggle* 
W}nes ‘‘I’ll knock at the window'’ He eyes, and the line <jf white teeth like a 
t( pped across the grass I lot and tappt d with hungiy beast. I t< 11 you sii, I ( ouldn ( 
us hand on the punc* Jhiough the foggtd move a finger, noi t luv breu‘, tJ) h 
[lisb I dimly saw a man spring up fioiii a whisked away and was gone Out 1 ran, 
Iiair beside the fire, .lud heaid a shaipcry and through the shiuhlxi) hut (h ink Ood 
loiii within the room An instant late i a th( le was no oik iheic ’ 
diite faced, hard breathing policeman had “ If I didii l knotv \ou w**re a mod man, 
T lied the door, the candle wavenngin his Walters, I should pnt a k mirk against 
iciiihling hand ^ }oli loi this ttu devil himstlt, a 

“What’s the matter, Walters^” asked constable on duty should u( ver thank God 
ki\nes, sharply. that he could not lav Jns liandsitpiln him. I 

ihe man mopped his forehead with his supiiose the whole thuig is not a vision and a 
1 inclkerchief and gave a long sigh of relief touch of nerves 
“1 arn glad >ou have come, sir It has “ I hat at least is \ *ry i isily seilled/’ said 
ice*n a long evening, and I don t think iny Holmes, lighting his halt po< ki*t lantern, 
ive IS as good as it was,” “ Ye*s,” he le ported, tflei i ^holt c'xanunation 

“ Vour neive, Walters^ I should not have of the grass bed, “ i n\i nix*! tw* Ive shoe, 1 
h )iight you had a iieive in your body ” should say If he was ill on the ^ame s* ile as 

“ Well, sir, It’s this lonely, silent house and his foot he must eeii uiilv have tx*en a giant.” 
bt (gieer thing in the kite hen I hen, when “ W hat became 01 him ” 

on t^ped at the window I thought it had “He seems to hoc* biukcii through the 

nine again.” shuibbery and madt loi the road” 

“ That what had come again “ Well,” said the inspecU r, with a gove 
“ The devil, sir, for all I know. It was at and thoughtful face “ whoever he nuiy have 
be window.” been, and whatever he may have w.intcd, he’s 

“ What was at the window, and when ? ” gone for the present, and we have moie 
“ It was about two hours ago 'I he light immediate things to attend to Now, Mi 
- is just fading. I was sitting reading in the Holmes, with youi permission, I will show 
bdir. I don’t know what made me look up, you round the hou»t ’ 

'Ut there was a face looking in at me through 'Fhe various bedrooms and sitting-rooms 

VoL xxxvi .<— 49 Copyright, 1908, by Arthur Conan Doyle, in the United States of Ainr ica 
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“ Look at this 
said Havn<': 
‘‘What do' yn 

make of it ? 
^He held up hi,, 
Wndle before 
e X l r aorcl i n a rv 
object whi('hstoo( 
at the back of tl; 
dresser. Itwas.^. 
wrinkled 


b<>r«' ‘jO'in 
reseijihhuice ti> a 
dwailKsh huuKU: 
figure. At licst. . 1 ' 
1 LAamiraal it, 1 
tiiought that a 
wa.^ a niurinniiJn'i 
negrt* babv, aiai 
tlien it ;5eeriiefj 
veiy twi:>n*d aud 
araiuDt inmiM-v 
Filially, I was les': 
in doubt as te 
whi'ther it wa 
uuirual or human 
A <iouble band ei 


had yielded nothing to a careful search. 
Apparently the tenants had brought little or 
nothing with them, and all the furniture 
down to the smallest details had been taken 
over with the house. A good deal of clothing 
wi^ the. stamp of Marx and (x)., High 
Hdlborn, had been left behind. ♦Telegraphic 
■'inquiries had beei| already made which 
showed chat Marx knew nothing of his cus- 
tomer save that he was a good payer. Odds 
and ends, some pipes, a few novels, two of 
them in Spanish, an old-fashioned pinfire 
revolver, and a guitar were amongst the 
personal property. 

“Nothing in all this,” said Baynes, stalk- 
ing, c'lndle in*lmnd, from room to room. 
*‘But now, Mr. Holmes, I invite your atten- 
tion to the kitchen.’^ 

It was a gloomy, high-ceilinged room at 
the back of the house, with a straw litter in 
one corner, w'hich served apparently as a bed 
for the cook. The table was piled with half- 
eaten dishes and dirty plates, the of 

laM lucjit’s dinner. 


w’hite shells was strung round ?he centre of ii. 

“Very interesting — very inteo-siing in- 
deed!” said Holmes, peering ar this sinistn 
relic. “ Anything more ? ” 

In silence Baynes led tb<. way to the sink 
and held forward his candl.. 1'h * limbs anc 
body of .some large white b;nl, tonr savagely 
to pieces with the feathers stili on, wen* 
littered all over it. Holmes po'uned to tiu 
waltle.s on the severed head. 

“A white cock,” said he ; ’* most interest 
ing ! It is really a very cm ions <’vise.” 

But Mr. Baynes had kept his mo.st sin)‘^tcr 
exhibit to the last. From under the sink Jic 
drew a zinc pail which contained a quantity 
of blood. Then from the table he took a plat,t< r 
heaped with small pieces of chaned bone. 

“ Something has been killed and some- 
thing has been burned. We raked all these 
out of the fire. We had a doctor in this 
morning. He says that they are not human.” 

Holmes smiled and Ribtjsd his hanclit. 

“ I must congratulate ihspeefcor, OUi 
handling so distinctive and instructive a case. 




f 








'f0E STHAm 


ksive ais fever t« tbe casual observer, 
fi'ere none the less a subdued eager- 
iiSiwi a suggestion of tension in his 
eyes and brisker manner which 
tee that the gaiiie was afoot. After 
he ^id nothing, and after mine I 
questions. Sufficient for me to 
sport and lend niy humble help to 
without distracting that intent'^' 
warn needless inlenuption. All would 
r.doteetaimd lo me in due time. 

. I limited, therefon* -- but, to my ever- 
Pljill^i^ftg .disappt^ I waited in vain, 
HP^liHIfi^cceeded and my friend took no 
' One morning he spent in 
Land I learned from a gasual reference 
lie had visited the British Museum. 
?• fos this oqe excursion, he spent his 
‘?i 5 % in long, and^ often soSfary, walks, or in 
batti^ig a number* te village gossips 
IwKe acquiuntance he had cultivated. 
'&’tti^surc, Wai.son, a week in the country 
will be invaluable to you,” he remarked. 

** It i$ pleasa^U to ’see the first green 
shoou upon the hedges and Ihe catkins on 
; the b^aels once again. spud, a tin 

md an te)ok bn botany, there 

.' are in$trucrivtpdays ro be sp^t.^* He prowled 
, about with tbj§ e«]tiipment Kioiself, but it was 
: a poor show of plants which he would bring 
evening. 

i . Cfcwicnially in our rambles we came across 
' tnspi^i!r>B,aynes. His fat, red face wreathed 
. teelf smiles ;!nd his small eyes glittered 
• aii b*,^g^ted my compmiion. He said little 
abteB'tftc case, but froni liiat little we gathered 
tliat he also wa,s not dissatisfied at the course 
Wehts. I must admit, however, that I w'as 
surprised when, some five days 
the niimv I opened my morning paper 
. to fird in large letters 

“THs;.^siio'n:. Mvstery. 

^ TsOIOTION. 

AthfS 8 T Of Supposed Assassin.” 
Holmes sprang in his chair as if he had 
’ h«en «tung when I lead the head lines. 

’ b By Jove ! ” he cried. “ You don’t mean 
^ItjBVynes has got him ? ” 

“I^Pf^^rently,” said I, as I read the 
j|j%l^fcWjng reiKJrt 

excitement was caused in Esher 
K^‘ihfi!‘>^neighlK)uring district when it was 
late last night that an .arrest had 
f;«e»^i(^(feipted in connection with the Oxshott 
Jft remembered that Mr. 

of was found dead 

his body showing- 


which appeaeeid' to tihoW .their partid^ti 
in the crime,'- It was suggested, but • 
proved, that .l)»e deceased gonti«|||^ i 
have had valuables in the house, "And i 
their abstraction was the motive of the ci *. 
Every effort was made by Inspector Ba). i 
who has the case in hand, to ascertain 
hiding-place of the fugitives, and had gr 
i.Al|Bason to believe that they had not gone \: 
but were lurking in some retreat which 
been already prepartid. It wasl: Certain f ) 
the first, however, that they would eventu i 
be detected, as the cook, from the eviden 
* of one or two tradespeople who have caiiy 
a glimpse of lIBte'through the window, w.. 
man of most remarkable appearance*-~l>i i? 
a huge and hideous mulatto, with yeli< i 
features of a pronounced ncigroid type. * 
man has been seen .since the crime, foi 1 
was detected and pur.sued . Const !< 
Walters on the same evening, when he 
the audacity to reiisit Wistaria l/alge. I 
spector Baynes, (Considering that .sucli .'i . 
must have some j.>urpose in view, atii? 
likely therefore, to bu re|>cated, abandt ii; 
the house, but left an ambuscade in ' 
shrubbery. The man walked into the ■ 
and was captured hust night after a stru; 
in which Constable Downing was b.. 
bitten by the .savage. \\'e understand .' 
when the prisoner is brought befort t 
magistrates a remand will l)e itpplied for i 
the police, and that great developments .« 
hoped from his capUue,” 

‘‘ Really we mu?.t see Baynes at orv 
cried Holmes, picking up his hat. Wc . . 
just catch him before he starts.” We hurtr 
down the village street and foundf as 
had expected, that tluj inspector was jc. 
leaving his lotlging.s. 

“You’ve seen the paper, Mr. Holme.'' 
he asked, holding on(' out tt» us. 

“Yes, Baynes, I've seen it, 
think it a liberty if 1 give you 
friendly warning.” 

“Of warning, Mr. Holmes?” , 

“ I have looked into this som 

care, and I am not convim’ed tltetydtfvfirc ( i 
the right lines. I don’t want you to conni 
yourself too far, unless you are sure.” 

“You’re very kind, Mr. Holmes.” 

, “ I assure -you I spear 
It seemed to me 
quivered for an testaht ovte^ 

Baynes’s tiny eyes. - \ : & 

“ We a^eed to work on 
Holmes. That’s wb^i 
“Oh, v^' goo^ js^’l 
blame me.” V . ■ 

i;4. ‘■■f -1 


Pray d<»’.' 


a wru 





REMimSCENCE 

9hi I 
jSrti; mean 
weH tiy mCb ^ But 
we «,ll have our 
own systems;, Mr. 

Holmes. You 
have yours, 

Hjaybe . I have 

Let us ^ay no 
more about it.” 

“You're wel- 
come always to 
my news. This 
fellow is a perfect 
savag% as ^fcrong 
as a cart-horse and 
as fierce as the 
devil He chewed 
Downing's thumb 
nearly ofif before 
they could tliaster 
him. He hardly 
speajrs a word of 
Itingiish, and we 
can get nothing 
out of him but 
grunts.” N 

“And you think 
you have evidence 
that he murdered* 
his late master ? ” 

“ I didn't say so, 

Mr, Holmes ; I 
didn't say so. We 
all have our little 
w^ays. You try 
yours and I will 
try mine. That’s 
the agreement.” 

1 Holmes shrug- «the^n wai. 

ged.l^is shoulders \ 

as walked away together. can’t make 
ttepan out. He seems to be riding for a 
fm' /' W as he says, we must each try our 
oVu ^yray and see what comes of it. But 
theirt something in Inspector Baynes which 

I <iii^:c3uha.»^derstan^ 

'“^'^.fflit dd^n in that chair, Watson,” said 
i Holmes, when we had returned to 
oidS ^^rtwjent at the Bull “I want to put 
you .,tE^vl|Ouch with the sitUiJition, as I may 
i^'help to-night. Let me show you 
on of this cas<^ so Tar as L fiave 
to follow it Simple as it has been 
Sing features, it has none the less ' 
"surprising difficulties4ftj|the vwy of 
There are gaps in Sftt dit^ction 




m 





“ We will go back to the not® ^ ^ 
handed in to Ciarcia upon the 
death. We may put aside 
Baynes's that Garcia's servants, 
in the matter. The proof of th«f ues , 
fact that it was /le who had arrarigeAfor life ' 
presence of Scott Epcles, wSfcb 
have been done for tfie.;puti3foao 
It was Garpia, then, 
und' apparently a 
fhar'n%ht, in thexouyit:i3l::jSm« 
death/' I say crimuiil'T 
^with a- criminal 
an alild. Who, 
taken ijbis life? 


icnmn 
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dhi now stM* .1 reason for the 
l^ajfpea'raace of f jamas household. They 
iwe aii confedeiales the same unknown 
If it off thtai flajcia returned, 
W3y possibilS^ suspicion vv»>ulcl l.e warded off 
the Englishmans evKimoe, and all would 
But the att(. nipt was a dangerous 
Ipne, and if Ciarcia did rein to by a certain 
&pur it was j*nthable that his own life had 
sacriheed. It had Ix-en inangcd, there- 
that in sucli a care iiu’twf' subordinates 
l^ere to make for so ik* p* -a! ringed spot, 
I'^here tiiey could es(\ipf ‘ in' esiigalion and 
if>p in a position afte-'' no- :o renew their 
d'hat would lul'y '^xiilain the facts, 

1 j-ipuld it not ? ” 

{i] The whole inexpli l uigle seemed to 
- >)tr^ghttet O'U bch le 1 wondered, as I 

'i.dways did, how it Ji ' * not beim obvious to 
•me befoie. 

‘ “ Rut why .should »'n“*sen ko return ? 

/MVe can imagine dij), in K. u confusion of 
Bight, something [jrco -‘k, souietliing which 
V'i? could not b< .-r to pro wuh IkuI been left 
fc^hind. Tint N'OuIiI e'p' ufi his j)ersi.stence, 
would it n<jt *’ 

“Well, whut n. th<* ir \t -lep?’' 

3t‘ *' I'he next step . . t no'c received by 

jUarria at tlu dimuM It indicates a con- 
! |adera’-c at tlie ihIk i < in'. Xuw, where was 
t^he other end? I h ." in idy shown you 
that It could o!i]y ;)( nn '.ome large house, 
apd dial the nutuh^T o*f luge houses is 
fiinited My first d iyi in t -is village w'ere 
"devoted to a setito oi walks, in which in the 
of rny boomical u ' aia hes 1 made 
X rec(>nnai',vanrc of all the lnrg<; houses and 
.,^n e'*xaminalion o: the fa mi i) history of the 
Occupants. One iiouse, and only one, 
dvV.ed my lUtentiMin It is tli<’ famous old 
Jacobean grange oi \ figlj (hU)lt , one mile on 
'Jtbe farther ^ide of ( ^xsholt, ;.nd less than 
'■'Wf a mile f! 1)111 fiiL .scene of the tragedy. 

./.»ther mansiom, belonged to prosaic and 
'^es|XJCtable people wdio live far aloof from 
But Mj. Henderson, of High Gable, 
was by all accounts a tumou^j man, to whom 
htirious advfuiures miglu befall. .1 concen- 
|,tjrat<^ my attention, therefore, uport him and 
^^'honsehokl ' .y > 

|v i\ singular .,set of people, ,»Wiltson — the 
kfnatn bimself the most .singula^ f)f them all. 
M, ttfii^aged to see him or a plausible pretext, 
^Ut r seemed to read i’ his iark, deep-set, 
ybifooding eyes that heu antr ^^fectly aware of 
/fey ttue 'business. liuet.” man of fifty, 
ai,tive, With iud upon» hair, great 
%-r V V'. 4 ^ a ^r, 


ful man, with a red-hot spirit behind his 
parchment face. He is eitlfer a foreigner 
or has lived long in the Tropics, for he is 
yellow and sapless, but tough as whipcord. 
His friend and secretary, Mr. Lucas, is 
undoubtedly a foreigner, chocolate brown, 
wily, suave, apd cat-like, with a poisonous 
gentleness of speech. You see, Watson, we 
have come already upon two sets of foreigners 
--one at Wistaria Lodge and one at High 
Gable — so our gaps are beginning to close. 

“ I'hese two men, close and confidential 
friends, are the centre of the household ; but 
there is one other person, who for our 
immediate purpose may be even more import- 
ant. Henderson has tw’o children— girls of 
eleven and thirteen. Their governess is a 
Miss Burnet, an Englishwoman of forty or 
thereabouts. There is also one confidential 
man-servant. 'I’his little group forms the 
real family, for they travel about together, 
and Henderson is a great traveller, always on 
the mo\e. It is only within the last few 
weeks that he has returnt‘(l, after a year’s 
absence, to High Gable. I may add that he 
is enormou.sly rich, and whatever his whims 
may be he c an very easily satisfy them, h'or 
the rest, his house is full of butlers, footmen, 
maid servants, and the usual overfed, under- 
worked staff of a large ICnglish country-house. 

“ So much I learned partly from village 
gossip and [lartly from my own observation. 
'I'lierc are no better instruments than dis- 
charged servants with a grievance*, and I was 
lucky enough to find one. I call it luck, but 
it would not have come my way had 1 not 
been looking out for it. As Baynes remarks, 
we all have our systems. It was my system 
whicli enabled me to find John Warner, 
late gardener of High Gable, sacked in a 
moment of temper by his imperious employer. 
He in turn had friends among * the indoor 
servants, who unite in their fear and dislike 
of their master. So I had my key to the 
secrets of the establishment. 

“ (/urious people, Watson ! I don’t pre- 
tend to understand it all yet, but very curious 
people anyway. It’s a double- winged house, 
and the servants live on one side, the family 
on the other, 'riierc's no link between the 
two save for Henderson’s own servant, who 
serves the family’s meals. Everything is 
carried to a certain door, which fore one 
connection. Governess and children hardly 
go out at all, except into the garden. Hender- 
son never by any chance walks aione. His 
dark secretary is like his shadow. "’he 
gossip among the servants is that 
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!i.s soul to the devil in exchange for money/ 
lys Warner, ‘ and expects his creditor to 
(ome up and claim his own.* Where they 
, line from or who they are nobody has 
.!! idea. They are very violent. Twice 
Henderson has lashed at folk with his dog' 
wlu'p, and (jnly his long purse and heavy 
eoinjjensation have kept him out of the 
courts. 

Well, now, Watson, let us judge the 
sil nation by tl»is new information. We may 
take it • that the letter came out of this 
strange household, and was an. invitation to 
(iarcia to carry out some attempt which had 
alieady been planned. Who wrote the note? 
Jt was someone within the c itadc*!, and it 
was a woman. Who, then, but Miss lUirnct, 
the goveimess ? All our reasoning seems to 
point that way. At any rate, wc may take it 
as a hypothesis, and see what con.scqucnces 
it would entail, I may add that Miss 
Ihirnct s age and character make it certain 
that my first idea that there might be a love 
interest in our story is out of the question. 

“If she wrote the note; she was pre- 
sumably the friend and confederate of 
(iarcia. What, tlum, might she be expected 
lo do if she heard oi his death ? If he met' 
it in .some nefarious enterprise her lips might 
be sealed. Still, in her heart she must 
rt‘tain bitterness and hatred against tho.se 
who had killed him, and would presumably 
hel[) so far as she could to have revenge 
ut)()n them. C'ould we S(je her, then, and 
try to use her ? 'Phat was my first thought. 
But now we come to a sinister fact. Miss 
Burnet has not been seen by any human eye 
since the night of the murder. Prom that 
evening she has utterly vanished. Is she 
alive? Has, she perhaps met her end on the 
same night as the friend whom she had 
summoned/? Or is she merely a prisoner ? 
There is the point which we still have to 
decide. 

“You will appreciate the difficulty of the 
situation, Watson. There is nothing upon 
which we can apply for a warrant. Our 
whole scheme might seem fantastic if laid 
before magistrate. The woman’s dis- 
appear^iice counts for nothing, since in that 
extraordinary household any member of it 
might be invisible for a week. And yet .she 
may at the present moment be in danger of 
her life* 'dl I can do is to watch the house 
and leave my agent, U^arner, on guard at 
the gates. VVe can’t let such a situation 
;f>ntinue. df the law can do nothing we 
mu.< take the risk ourselves.” 
hat d^ you suggest ? ” 


“ I know which is her room. It is acces- 
sible frt)m the top of an outhous^. My 
suggestion is that you and I go to-night and 
.see if we can strike at the very heart of the 
mystery.” 

^ It was not, I must confess, a very alluring 
prospect. The old hou.se with its almq: 
sphere of itmrdcr, the singular and formidable 
inhabitants, the unknown dangers of the 
ap{)r6acb, and the fact that we were putting 
ourselves legally in a false position, all 
c?)inbined to damp my ardour. But there 
was something in the ice-cold reasoning of 
Holmes which made it impossible to shrink 
fnjm any adventure which he might recom- 
mend. Oiui knew that thus, and only thus, 
could a solution be found. I clasped his 
hand in silence, and the die was cast. 

But it wa^s not destined that our investiga- 
lion should have so adventurous an ending. 
It was about live o’clol’^k, and the shadows of 
the Marc h evening were beginning to fall, 
when an e.\cite(l rustic rushed into our room. 

“ 'They 've gone, Mr Holmes. They went 
bythe last train. 'I'he lady broke away, and 
Iwe got her in a cab downstairs.” 

“ Kx(’clk‘nt, Warner ! ” cried Holmes, 
springing to his feet. “ Watson, the gaps are 
closing rapidly.” 

In the cab was a woman, half-collapsed 
from nervous exhaustion. wShe bore upon 
her aquiline and emaciated face the traces of 
Some recent tragedy. Her head hung list- 
lessly upon her breast, but as she raised it 
and turned her dull eyes upon us 1 saw that 
hc8f pupils were dark dots in the centre of 
■'the broad grey iris. She was drugged witl^ 
opium. ^ . 

“ 1 watched at ihe gate, same as you 
advised, Mr. Holmes,” said our ernis.sary, the 
discharged gardener. “When the carriage 
came out I followed it to the station. She 
was like one walking in her sleep ; but when 
they tried to get her into the train she came 
to life and struggled. They pushed her into 
the carriage. She fought her way out again. 
I took her part, got her into a cab, and here 
we arc. I sha’n’t forget the face at the car- 
riage window as I led her away. I’d have a 
short life if he had his way — the black-eyed, 
scowling yellow devil."” 

We parried her upstairs, laid her on the 
sofa, and a couple of cups of the strongest 
coffee soon cleared her brain from the mists 
of the drug. iync> h^d been summoned 
by Holmes, and rap'dly explained 

to him. 

“ Why, sir, y-S me the very evidence 

I want,” said f m:ctor, warmly, shaking 
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my friend by the hand. “ I was on the same 
scent as you from the first.” 

“What ! You were after Henderson?” 

“ Wliy, Holmes, when you were crawl- 
ing in the shrubbery at High Gable 1 was up 
one of the trees in the plantation and saw 
you down below. It was just who would get 
his evidence first.” 

“ 'I'hen why did you arrest the mulatto ? ” 

Baynes chuckled. 

“ I was sure Henderson, as he calls himself, 
felt that he was suspected, and that he would 
lie low and make no move so long as he 
thought he was in any danger. I arrested 
the wrong man to make him believe that our 
eyes were off hinv I knew he would be 
likely to clear off rhib\ ahu^^^ive us a chance 
of getting at Miss Buhet.” 

Holmes laid his had upon\ the inspector's 

shoulder, \ 


“Yon will ris( 
high in yimr prr> 
fession. You havt 
instinct and intui 
tion,” said he. 

Biiynes flushed 
with pleasure. 

“ 1 ve had a plain 
clothes man W'aitinj: 
at the station all the 
week. W!iere\erth( 
High Galile folk go 
he ill keep them in 
sight. Hut he n\usi 
have been hard piu to 
it when Mis.s li'.mu't 
broke aw^iy. Hovv- 
evet, your man 
picked her up, an(i 
it all (Uids Well, We 
('an t arrest without 
her evid? nc<.^, that 
clear, s<.j the sooner 
we got a statement 
the bett-T." 

“ 10 very minute 
she geti ^>trongei,” 
said 1 1 o I m c s , 
glancing at the 
governess. “ Bm 
(('11 nu,;, H:-.' nes, wli- 
i.s this man Hendtn 
son ? ” 

“I n*ndt'ison,” di- 
insp( * toi answoM'd 
“ib ; 'oil Miniijo 
once * iij ' ed i h> 
I'if’ei of .San IVdjo 
The Tiger of S.m 
Pedro ! The whole historv of ihc mati came 
back to me in a flash. He had made ins 
name as the most lewd .md bloodthiisiy 
tyrant that had ever governed any country 
with a pretence to civilization. Strong, fearless, 
and energetic, he had sufficient virtut^ loenable 
him to impose his odious vices uj)on a cower 
ing people for ten or twelve years. His name 
was a terror through all Centiai America. 
At the end of that time there was a universal 
rising against him. But he was as cunning 
as he w^as cruel, and at the fifst whisper of 
coming trouble he had secretly conveyed his 
treasures aboard a ship which was manned 
by devoted adherents. It was an em|!)fy 
palace which was stormed by the insurgents 
next day. The Dictator, his two rliildren, 
his secretary, and his wealth had aH escaped 
them. From that momei^t he bad vanisheci 
from the world, and bis identity bad beep a 
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frecjuent subject for comment in the European 
press. 

“ Yes, sir; Don Murillo, the Tiger of San 
Pedro,” said Baynes. If you look it up 
you will find that the San Pedro colours are 
green and white, same as in the note, Mr. 
Holmes. Henderson he called himself, but 
J traced him back, Paris and Rome and 
Madrid to Barcelona, where his ship came in 
in ’86. 'Phey’ve been looking for him all the 
time for their revenge, but it is only now that 
they have begun to find him out.” 

“lliey discovered him a year ago,” said 
Miss Burnet, who had sat up and was now 
intently following the conversation. “ Once 
already his life has been attempted , but 
some evil spirit shielded him. Now, again, 
it is the noble, chivalrous Garcia who has 
fallen, while the monster goes safe. But 
another will come, and yet another, until 
some day justice will be done ; that is as 
certain as the rise of to-morrow’s sun.” Her 
thin hands clenched, and her worn face 
blanched with the passion of her hatred. 

“ But how come you into this matter, Miss 
Burnet ? ” asked Holmes. “ How can an 
F.nglish lady join in such a murderous 
affair?” 

“ I join in it because there is no other way 
in the world by which justice can be gained. 
What does the law of England care for the, 
rivers of blood shed years ago in San Pedro, 
or for the ship-load of treasure which this 
man has stolen? To you they are like 
crimes committed in .some other planet. 
But 7ve know. We have learned the truth in 
sorrow and in suffering. 'Po us there is no 
fiend in hell like Juan Murillo, and no 
peace in life while his victims still cry for 
vengeance.” 

“No doubt,” said Holme.s, “he was as you 
say. I have heard that he was atrocious. 
But how are you affected ? ” 

“ I will tell you it all. This villain’s policy 
was to murder, on one pretext or another, 
every man who showed such promise that he 
might in time come to be a dangerous rival. 
My husband — yes, my real name is Signora 
Victor Durando — was the San Pedro 
Minister in London. He met me and 
married me there. A nobler man never 
lived upon earth. Unhappily, Murillo heard 
of his excellence, recalled him on some pre- 
text, and had him shot. With a premonition 
of his fate he had refused to lake me with 
him. His estates were confi.scated, and I was 
left with a pittance and a broken heart, 

“Then came the downfall of the tyrant. 
He escaped as you have just described. But 
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the rhany whose lives he had JtuJned^ ^hc|e 
nearest and dearest had suffered torture attd 
death at his hands, Would not let tiite patter 
rest. 'Phey banded themselves into a 
society which should never be di.ssolved 
until the work was done. It was my part, 
after we had discovered m tljf" transformed 
Henderson the fallen ' lo attach myself 
to his household and Keep the others in 
touch with his movements. 'I hi.s i was able 
to do by securing the position of governess 
in his family. He little knew that the woman 
who faced him at evriry meal was the wofuan 
whose husband he had a; an bourns 

notice into eternity. 1 smifife on him, did 
my duty to his children, an<l bided my time, 
An attempt was made in Paris, and failed. 
We zigzagged swiftly here and there over 
Europe, to throw off the pursuers, and finally 
returned to this house, wl. ah he had taken 
upon his first arrival in England. 

“ But here also the firnisters of justice 
were waiting. Knowing ii\,a he would return 
there, Garcia, w'ho i^ the son of the former 
highest dignitary in San Pedio, was waiting 
with two trusty companions of humble station,, 
all three fired with the same Tea.son,s fof 
revenge. He could (i6 little 
for Murillo took every precaution, 
went out save with his satellite T.^ucas, or 
Lopez as he was Jcbown in the days of his 
greatness. At nigh(j iKnvever, he s!' pt alone, 
and the avenger '‘trvight find Jiuts, On a 
certain eveQiVlgJ'^yhich had l»ecn ;*re:oraT god, 
1 sent my friend final instrun tor the 
man was for ever on the alen, .ind continu- 
ally changed hi.s room. 1 was to see that 
the doors were open, and the signal oi a 
green or white light in a window winch 
faced the drive was give notice if all 
was .safe, or if the attempt had better be 
postponed. 

“ But everything went wiong wuth us. In 
some \vay I had excited the susfiicion of 
Lopez, the secretary. He crept up behind 
me, and sprang u{)on me just as I bad 
finished the note. He and his master dragged 
me to my room, and lield judgment upon me 
as a convicted traitress. Then and there 
they would have {)lunged their knives into 
me, could they have srt:n how to escape the 
consequences of the deed. Finally, after 
much debate, they concluded that my murder 
was too dangerous. But they determined to 
get rid for ever of Garcia. They had gagged 
me, and Murillo twisted my arm round until 
I gave him the addre^. ’ 1 swear that he 
might have twisted it oflf had I under- 
stood what it would itiean to 
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HE ANI> MAblKK UKA(>(iKO ME TO MY KOOM." 


Lopez addressed the note wliich I had 
written, sealed it with his sleeve-link, and 
sent it by the . hand of the servant, Jose. 
How they murdered him I do not know, save 
that it was Murillo’s hand who .struck him 
down, for Lopez had remained to guard me. 
I believe he must have waited among the 
gorse bushes through which the path winds 
and struck him down as he passed. At first 
they were of a mind to let liim enter the 
house and to kill him as a detected burglar; 
but they argued that if they were mixed up 
in an inquiry their own identity would at 
once be publicly disclosed and they would 
be open to further attacks. With the death 
of Qarcia the pursuit might cease, since 


such a death might frighten others from the 
task. 

“ All would now have been well for them 
had it not been for my knowledge of what 
they had done. I have no doubt that there 
were times when my life hung in the balance. 
1 was confined to my room, terrorized by the 
most horrible threats, cruelly ill-used to break 
my spirit — see this stab on my shoulder and 
the bruises from end to end of my arms — 
and a gag was thrust into my mouth on the 
one occasion when I tried to call from the 
window. For five days this cruel imprison- 
ment continued, with hardly enough food to 
hold body and soul together. 7'his after- 
noon a good lunch was brought me, but 
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le moment after I took it I knew that 
; had been drugged. In a sort of dream I 
^member being half-led, half-carried to the 
arriage ; in the same slate I was conveyed 
the train. Only then, when the wheels 
/L‘re almost moving, did I suddenly realize 
;;iat my liberty lay in my own hands. I 
j)rang out, they tried to drag me back, and 
iuid it not been for the help of this good 
man, who led me to the cab, 1 should never 
have broken away. Now, thank God, I am 
beyond their power for ever.” 

^Ve had all listened intently to this remark- 
iible statement. It was Holmes who broke 
ttie silence. 

“Our difficulties are not over,” he re- 
marked, .shaking his head. “Our police 
work ends, but our legal work begins.” 

“ Exactly,” said I. “ A plausible lawyer 
('oiild make it out as an act of selfdefence. 
There may be a hundred crimes in the back 
ground, but it is only on this one that they 
('an l)C tried.” 

“Come, come,” said Haynes, cheerily ; “I 
tliink better of the law than that. Self- 
defence is one thing. 'I'o entice a man in 
rold blood with the object of murdering him 
1 ^ another, whatever clanger you may fear 
|jom him. No, no ; we .shall all be justified 
when we see the tenants of High Gable at 
the next Guildford Assizes.” 

It is a matter of history, however, that a 
little time was still to elapse before the Tiger 
of San Pedro should meet with his deserts. 
Wily and bold, he and his companion threw 
their pursuer off their track by entering a 
lodj^ing-house in Edmonton Street and 
leaving by the back-gate into (mrzon Square, 
f rom that day they were seen no more in 
lingland. Some six months afterwards the 
Mar(]uess of Montalva and Signor Kiilli, his 
secretary, were both murdered in their rooms 
It the Hotel Escurial at Madrid. The 
:rime was ascribed to Nihilism, and the 
nurderers were never arrested. Inspector 
Baynes visited us at Baker .Street w'ith a 
irinted description of the dark face of the 
secretary, and of the masterful features, the 
nagnetic black eyes, and the tufted brows 
jf his master. We could not doubt that 
lustice, if belated, had come at last. 

“A chaotic case, my dear Watson,” said 
Holmes, over an evening pipe. “ It will not 
^e possible for you to present it in that 
:ompact form which is dear to your heart, 
ft covers two continents, concerns two groups 
3f mysterious persons, and is further com- 


plicated by the highly respectable presence 
of our friend Scott Eccles, whose inclusion 
shows me that the deceased Garcia had a 
scheming mind and a well-developed in.stinct 
of self-preservation. It is remarkable only 
for the fact that amid a perfect jungle of 
possibilities we, with our worthy collaborator 
the inspector, have kept our close hold 
on the essentials and so been guided 
along the crooked and winding path. Is 
there any point which is not quite clear to 
you ? ” 

“ The object of the mulatto cook’s 
return ? ” 

“ I think that the strange creature in the 
kitchen may account for it. 1'he man was 
a ])rimilive savage from the bat'kwoods of 
San Pedro, and this was his fetish. When 
his companion and he had fled to .some 
prearranged retreat — already occupied, no 
doubt, by a confederate — the companion 
had persuaded him to leave so compromising 
an article of furniture. But the mulatto’s 
heart was with it, and he was driven back to 
it next day, when, on reconnoitring through 
the window, he Puind policeman Walters in 
possession. He waited three days longer, 
and then his piety or his superstition drove 
him to try once more. Insf)ector Baynes, 
who, with his usual astuteness, had minimized 
the incident before me, had really recognised 
its importance, and had left a traj) into which 
the creature walked. Any other point, 
Watson?” 

“The torn bird, the pail of blood, the 
charred bones, all the mystery of that weird 
kitchen ? ” 

Holmes smiled as he turned up an entry in 
his note book. 

“ I spent a morning in the British Museu 
reading u]) that and other points. PI ere is a 
quotation from ICckermn tin’s ‘Voodooism 
and the Negroid Religions ’ : — 

“‘The true Voodoo- worshipper attempts 
nothing of importance without certain sacri- 
fices which are intended to propitiate his 
unclean gods. In extreme cases these rites 
take the form of human .sacrifices followed by 
cannibalism. 'Phe more usual victims are a 
white cock, which is plucked in pieces alive, 
or a black goat, whose throat is cut and 
body burned.’ 

“ So you see our savage friend was very 
orthodox in his ritual. It is grotesque, 
Watson,” Holmes added, as he slowly fastened 
his note-book ; “ but, as I have had occasion 
to remark, there is but one step from the 
grotesque to the horrible*” 
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H intended, on leaving 
le where if turns north- 
at Mriili, to inarch 
‘i/ across to Hoinia, on 
li . dbcrt Lake ; and this 
journey, by way of Masindi, 
would h ve rcijuTf'd four marches, iiut tales 
of the heau^v ami wonder of the Murchison 
Falls had »ted my mind, and before 

emhaiking .it k naiu a new plan had been 
resolved, were sent back to the 

telegraph wire at Jm j.i, and thence a message 
wa.s tla^Jjcd bv Kamjrala to Hoima, directing 
the flotilla vha h awaited us there to steam 
the noith u' 1 «^f the Albert and meet 
us at the foot ot the Murchison Falls at 
Fajao. I'hithr r vcre now to proceed by 
five marches — tw<i u- Masindi and three more 
turfing northward to the Nile. 

The ntiul oom Mruli consists of a sort 
of embanked tia^ ;; through low'dying and 
desolate scrub and jungle. The heavy black 
cotton sojI, riarlod and granulated by the 
heat, offered at this time a hardened if uneven 
surface to the hrcycie; but in the rains such 
paths must be(T>mo utterly impassable. As 
(mu advances westward the country improves 
rapidly in asjjoct. 'Flie dismal flats of the 
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South Chioga shore arc left behind, and the 
traveller discovers more characteristic Uganda 
scenery in a region of small hills and great 
trees. Before Masindi is reached wc are 
again in a rich and heauliful land. J\)ols of 
shining water, set in \'erdant green, flash 
back the sunbeams. B(jld bluffs and ridges 
rise on all sides from amid tlie unceasing 
undulations of the ground. Streams plash 
merrily downwards through rcx'ky channels. 
The yt‘llovv grass roofs of frequent village.’: 
peef) from underne^atli their groves oi 
banana.s, among broad streaks of cultivated 
ground, and chiefs and headmen salute the 
stranger with grave yet curious politeness as 
the long “ safari ” winds beneath the trees. 

'Fhe heat grows as the altitucie dwindles, 
and even in the early morning the sun .sits 
hard and heavy on the shoulders. At ten 
o’clock its power is tremendous. So long as 
the roadway consisted of nobbly lumps of 
black cotton soil bicycling, though possible 
in places, was scarcely pleasant. But the 
change in the landscape arises from the change 
in the soil. I’he fields are now of bright 
red earth, the paths of red sandstone washed 
in places almost as smooth anti as firm as 
asphalt by the rains and sparkling with 
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crystalline dust ; and when the ridges which 
form the watershed between Lake Chit)ga 
and Lake Albert had been topped, my 
l)icycle glided almost without impulsion down 
four miles of gradual descent into Masindi. 
'I'his station — which is the residence of a 
collector — lies embosomed in a wide bay of 
gently sloping hills clothed with noble trees. 
It is indeed a pleasant spot. There are real 
houses, standing on high stone platforms, 
with deep verandas and wire gauze windows. 
The roads are laid out in bold geometry 
of broad red lines. There are avenues of 
planted trees, delicious banks of flow’crs, a 
prepared breakfast, cold, not cool, drinks, a 
■telegraph office, and a file of the Times. 
What more could an explorer desire or the 
Fates accord ! 

We were now to strike northwards to the 
Nile at Fajao in three long marches (for the 
porters) of about sixteen miles each. Upon 
the Hoinia road -some preparations had been 
made to make the journey easier iiy clearing 
the encroac'hiiig jungle fiom the track and 
constructing rest-houses. Lut my change of 
plan had disconcerted these arrangements, 
and on the new route we had to clear our 
own t)aths from ihti overgrowth by which 
even in a season, if unused, they are choked, 
and to trust to tents and im jarovised shelters. 
Frfigress was “therefore slow and camj)s 
unpretentious. JUit all was redeemed by 
the wemders of the scene. For a whole 
day we cre})t through the skirts of the 
Moima forest, amid an exuberance of 
vegclation which is scarcely describable. 
T had travelled through tropical forests in 
C'uha and India, and hacl often before 
admired their enchanting, yet sinister, luxuri- 
aiK'e. but the forests of Uganda, lor mag- 
nificence, for variety of form and colour, for 
profusion of brilliant life- -plant, bird, insect, 
r(‘ptil(% l)east — for the vast scale and awful 
fecundity of the natural processes that are 
beheld at work, eclipsed, and indeed effaced, 
all previous impressions. One becomes, not 
without a st‘cret sense of aversion, the 
sjiectator of an intense convulsion of life and 
deatli. Reproduction and decay are locked 
struggling in infinite embraces. In this 
glittering Iu|iintorial slum huge trees jostle 
one another for room to live ; slender growths 
stietch upwards — as it seems in agony — 
towards sunlight and life. 'Fhe soil bursts 
with irrepressible vegetations. Every victor, 
trampling on the rotting mould of extermin- 
ated antagonists, soars aloft only to encounter 
aiiother host of aerial rivals, to be burdened 
with masses of parasitic foliagaj smothered 


in the glorious blos.soms of creepers, laced 
and bound and interwoven with interminable 
tangles of vines and trailers. Birds are as 
bright as butterflies ; butterflies are as big as 
birds. The air hums with flying creatures ; 
the earth crawls beneath your foot. The 
telegraph-wire runs northward to Gondokoro 
through this vegetable laliyrinth. Even its 
poles had broken into bud. . 

As we advanced, continually rising or 
falling with the waves of the latad, and moving 
in rapid alternations from a blazing patch of 
sunshine into a cloistered dimness, every now 
and then the path became smooth, broad, 
and of firm sandstone. And here one could 
watch the columns of marching soldier-ants. 
Perhaps in a hundred yards the road would 
be crossed four times by these fierce armies. 
They move in regular array, and upon pur- 
poses at once inscrutable and unswerving. 
A l.)rown band, perhaps two inches broad 
and an inch and a half deep^ is drawn across 
your track. Its ends are lost in the recesses 
of the jungle. It moves unceasingly and 
with a multiplied rapidity ; for each ant 
runs swiftly forward, whether upon the 
ground or upon the backs of his already 
moving ('onirades. About a yard away, 
on each side of the main column, are 
the screening lines of the flank-guards, and 
for five yards beyond this every inch is 
searched, every object is examined by tireless 
and fearless reconnoitring patrols. Woe to 
the enemy who is overtaken by these hordes. 
No matter what his size or nature, he is 
attacked at oik'C by an ever-increasing 
number of assailants, eacdi one of whom, 
by remorseless instinct, plunges his strong 
mandibles in the flesh, and will have his 
head pulled off his shoulders rather than 
let go. 

These ant armies fiiseinated me. 1 could 
not resist interfering with them. With my 
walking-stick I gently broke the column and 
pushed the swarming rope off its line 
of march. Their surprise, their confusi(m, 
their indignation were extreme. But not for 
an instant did they pause. In a second the 
scouts were running all over my boots eagerly 
.seeking an entry, and when I looked back 
from this to the walking-stick I held it was 
already alive. With a gesture so nimble that 
it might have been misunderstood, I cast it 
from me and jumped back out of the danger 
circle until I found refuge on a large rock 
at a respectful distance. The Soudanese 
sergeant-major of the escort, a splendid 
negro, drilled as smart as a Grenadier guards- 
pian and with a good long row of medal 
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ribbons on his khaki tunic, so far forgot him- 
self as to grin from ear to ear. J3ut his 
gravity was fully restored when I invited 
him to rescue my walking stick, which lay 
abandoned on the field in the mandibles of 
the victorious enemy. Tlie devoted man 
was, however, c(jual to the crisis. 

J have a sad tale also to tell of the per- 
versity of biitterllies. Never were seen such 
flying fiiiries. 'I'hey flaunted their splendid 
liveries in inconceivable varieties of colour 
and pattern in our faces at e\ery step. 
Swallow-tails, fritillaries, admirals, tortoise- 
shells, peacocks, orange-tips — all executed in 


tacles could not but be a hard temptation. 
For a week I had resi.sted it, not because it 
was not easy enough to make a net, but 
because of the difficulty of setting and pre 
serving the prizes ; and it was tiot until the end 
of our first day’s march out froiti Masindi tha: 
I was told that much tlv* l/cst way of sending 
butterflies home from Afiicawasto enc]os( 
them in neatly-folded tr':')n<.'!-s of paper and 
leave them to be set in l .oiulon, ]'\)rthwith. 
out of telegraph-wire mos(|u.lo tautain, a 
net was made, and befuiv h»io{ 1 k '1 dawn 1 wa‘, 
fully equipped. It is nlmost incredible to 
state that from that \cvv moment, except 
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at least a dozen novel and contrasted styles, 
with many even more beautiful, but bearing 
no resemblance to our British s})ecies — 
flirted in sunshine from flower to flower, 
glinted in the shadow of great trec.s, or 
clustered on tlie path to suck the moisture 
from any swampy patch, 'fhe butterfly is a 
dirty feeder, and if ever some piece of putres- 
cent filth lay odorous on the ground be sure 
it would be covered with a cloud of these 
greedy insects, come in such gay attire to 
eat such sorry meat. I found them 
sometimes so intoxicated with feasting that 
I could pick them up quite gently in niy 
fingers without the need of any net at all. 
To anyone who has ever tried to collect 
the modest and now all too rare and 
scattered butterflies of Britain, these spec- 


near the Murchison Icill.s. I >carct-)y cn'cr 
.saw a . really fine butterlly again all the 
way to Gondokoro. Whethei this was due 
to the perversity of these insrcts. or to the 
fact that we had left tlui deeper recesses of 
the forest region, I do not impiirc ; but the 
fact remains, and I carry away from the 
butterflies of Uganda only the haunting 
memories of unrealized opportunity. 

This first day’s march from Masindj.vyts a 
long one, and our porters f)anted and '' 
under their loads through the heat of the 
day. It was not till the afternoon that the* 
main body came into camp, and stragglers 
trickled through into the dusk. Meanwitile 
the local natives built under our eyes, with 
extraordinary speed and cleverness, a spacious 
dining-hall and twg or three <|uite excellent 
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bedrooms from the surrounding elephant 
grass and bamboo groves ; and we fared as 
(Oinforlably in these two humble dwellings 
ns if we dwelt in kings’ palaces. The forest 
was a little thinner on the second day, 
although the jungle was of the same dense 
and tangled ft.Tlility. We started an. hour 
'Dcfore sunrise, and by eight o’clock had 
('limbed to the saddle of the high rocky wall 
which contains the valley of the Victoria Nile. 
Inom this elevation of, perhaps, six hundred 
feet above the general level of the plain a 
('omprehensive view of the landscape was 
lor the first time })ossible. In every direc- 
tion spread a wide sea of foliage, thinning 
here into bush, darkening there into forest, 
rising and falling with the waves of the 
land, and broken only by occasional peaks 
of rock. bar away to the north-west a 
long silver gleam, just discernible through the 
haze of the horizon, revealed to our eyes 
the distant prospect of the Albert Nyanza. 
d'he camera cannot do justice to such a 
panorama. In photographs these vast ex- 
panses look like mere scrubby commons, 
inhospitable and monotonous to the eye, 
mclaneholy to the soul. One has to remem- 
ber that here are Kew Gardens and the Zoo 
('ornhined on an unlimited scale ; that 
Nature’s c'entral productive laboratory is here 
working night and day at full blast ; and that 
the scrubby common of the picture is really 
a fairyland of glades and vistas, through 
which an army of a hundred thousand men 
miglit march without the glint of a bayonet, 
or even the dust of an artillery column, 
betraying their presence to the watcher on 
the crag. 

Our camp this night lay in a tiny patch 
cleared in the heart of this wild W’orld. I'he 
cluster of tents under a canopy of palms, 
illumined by the watch-fires, bright with 
lantern.s, and busy with the moving figures 
of men and the hum of human activity, 


seemed at a hundred yards’ distance an 
island of society amid an ocean of Nature. 
To what strange perils — apart altogether from 
the certainty of losing your way— wmld a 
walk of a quarter of a mile in any direction 
expo.se the wanderer? I'o withdraw from 
the firelight was to be engulfed in the savage 
condition.s of prehistoric time. Advance and 
the telegiaph-wire would .tell you the latest 
quotations of the London markets, the 
figures of the newest by-election. An odd 
sensation I 

. We had scarce proceeded for an hour -on 
our third march, whtm just as it gre’vfr daylight 
a low vibrant 'nui mill r began to be perceptible 
in the air. Now it was lost as we descended 
into some moist valley, now it broke even 
more strongly on the ear as we reached the 
summit of some ascent — the sound of the 
Nile plunging dowm the Murchison Falls. 
And by nine o’clock, when we were still about 
ten miles off, a loud, insistent, and unceasing 
hum had developed. These Falls are cer- 
tainly the most remarkable in the whole 
course of ihe Nile. At Foweira the navigable 
reaches .stretching from Lake Chioga are 
interrupted by cataracts, and the river 
hurries along in foam and rapid down a 
gradual but continuous stairway, enclosed by 
rocky walls, but still a broad flood. I'wo 
miles above Fajao these walls contract sud- 
denly till they are ?iot six yards apart^ and 
through this strangling i)ortal, as from the 
nozzle of a hose, the whole tremendous river 
is shot in one .single jet down an abyss of a 
hundred and sixty feet. 

I'lie escarpment over which the Nile falls 
curves away in a vast bay of precipitous, or 
almost preci]>itous, cliffs, broken here and 
there by more gradual rifts, and forms the 
eastern wall of the Albert Lake, from whose 
waters it rise.s abruptly in many places to a 
height of si?^ or seven hundred feet. Arrived 
at the verge of this descent, the lower reaches 
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of the Victoria Nile could be followed, lation had been swt‘i)t away. Sf'ati r ly cnoiytih 
stretching away mile after mile iii a broad, remained to form Uu (ii-putation, who, ii' 

gleaming ribbon almost to its mouth on the their white robes, couhi he disccnied at the 

lake. The Falls themselves w'ere, indeed, entrance to the cle.ncd aif i of the rjmping- 

invisible, concealed behind a forested bluff, ground. And this clcuf d area was itself of 

but their roaring left no doubt of their the utmost imporiam c ; lot all around ir 

presence. Belo-w me a zigzag path led down the powers of evil were strong. 'The giro 

by long descents to the water’s edge, and on which fringed and OM thung iim* oua swarmed 

an open meadow a row of tents and grass with tsetse flies of wly ti plciiishod viatoin 

houses had already been set up. and approved malig-uc. , and no men could 

Fajao us a native town was no more. At enter them except at. a risk. Altai pausing 

hardly any point in Uganda has the sleeping for a few minutes to v\aU h a ti.. op of baboons 

sickness made such hightful ravages. At who were leaping about Irom live :o tree on 

least six' thousand persons had perished in the opposite hill, and wlio sceni(‘<I as big as 
the last two years. Almost the whole popu- men, 1 climbed down the /.ig''ag, phoiogrnphed 
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the deputation, and shook hands with the 
cJiief. He was a very civilized chief— by 
name Janies Kago — who wore riding breeches 
and leather gaiters, and who spoke a few 
unexpected sentences of excellent English. 
He seemed in the best of spirits, and so did 
the remnant of the population who gathered 
behind him, though whether this was due to 
stoical philosophy or good manners I could 
not tell. All was smiles and bows and 
gurglings of guttural gratification. I'he 
district officer who had travelled with me 
cx[)laincd that the chief had had the path up 
to the top of the Falls improved, and that he 


lake, and then down the hundred and seventy 
miles reach of the White Nile till naviga- 
tion is barred at Nimule by more cataracts. 
They were manned by a crew of jolly 
Swahili tars smartly dressed in white breeches 
and blue jerseys, on whose breasts the 
words Uganda Marine ” were worked in 
yellow worsted. The engineer of the steam- 
launch commanded the w^hole wdth plenary 
powers of discipline and diplomacy ; and it 
was by means of this little group of cock- 
boats that trade and communications with 
the Nile province and around the whole of 
Lake Albert were alone maintained. The 



proposed, after we had lunched and rested, 
to guide us along it to the very edge of the 
abyss, but that the forest along the river- 
bank was so dangerous because of the 
tsetses that we should in prudence wear veils 
and gloves before entering it. With all of 
this I made no quarrel. 

In a little rocky inlet forming a small 
natural harbour we found the Albert flotilla 
already arrived. It consisted of the Kent a, 
a steam launch about forty feet long, decked, 
and with a cabin, and drawing four feet of 
water, and three steel sailing boats of different 
sizes— to wdt, the James Martin, the Good 
InUnt^i^wA another. These small vessels 
were to carry us down the Victoria Nile into 
the Albert Nyanza, across the top end of this 


flotilla, nestled together in its harbour and 
sheltered by a rocky breakwater from the 
swift current, made a pretty picture ; and 
behind it the Nile, streaked and often covered 
with the creamy foam of the Falls, swept 
along in majestic flood six hundred yards 
from brim to brim. 

We began our climb to the summit of the 
Falls ill the blazing heat of the day, and for 
the first time I was forced to confess the 
Central African sun as formidable as that 
which beats on the plains of India. Yet 
even at the worst moments it is more en- 
durable, for the breeze does not stifle you 
with the breath of a furnace. First the path 
led through the deadly groves ; and here, of 
course, the most beautiful butterflies — some 
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five inches across the wings - floated tan- 
talizingly. Sometimes we descended to where 
the river lapped along the rocks and curled 
in eddies under floating islands of froth. 
Precautions were re(]aired against diverse 
dangers. 'Phe Nile below the Murchison 
Falls swarms with (Tocodiles, some of an 
enormous size, and herds of hippopotamus 
are found ewery luilf mile or so ; so that, 
what with the rifles which it was necessary 
to take for great beasts, and the gloves 
and veils wfliich weie our protection 
against even more villainous small ones, we 


fat and scaly flanks exposed. Two or three 
attendant white birds hopped about liim, 
looking for offal, which I have been assuretl 
(and does not Herodotus vouch for it ?) they 
sometimes pick from his very teeth.' 1 fired. 
What the result of the shot may have been I 
do not know, for the crocodile gave one leap 
of suriirise or mortal agony and disap[)eared 
in the waters. Put then it was my turn to 
be astonished. 'I'he river at this distaiu'e 
from the Palls was not broader than 
three hundred yards, and we could see 
the whole shore of the opposite bank 
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were painfully cncumliered. Indeed, the 
veils were such a nuisance and the heat was 
so great that I resolved to chance the t.setse 
and took mine off. But after half an hour 
of menacing buzzings, and after a fly —pre- 
sumably of the worst character — had actually 
settled on my shoulder, brushed off by the 
promptness of my companion, 1 changed my 
mind again. 

As we were thus .scrambling along the 
brink of the river a crticodile was discovered 
basking in the sunshine on a large rock in 
midstream, about a hundred and fifty yards 
from the shore. I avow, with what regrets 
may be necessary, an active hatred of these 
brutes and a desire to kill them. It was a 
tem]ning shot, fi)r the ruffian lay sleeping in 
the sun blaze, his mouth wide open and his 


(piite plainly. It had hitherto appeared 
to be a long brown line of mud, on which 
the sun shone dully. At the sound of the 
shot the whole of this bank of the river, over 
the extent of at least a quarter of a mile, 
sprang into hideous life, and my companions 
and I saw hundreds and hundreds of croco- 
diles, of all sorts and sizes, rushing madly into 
the Nile, whose waters along the line of the 
shore were lashed into white foam, exactly as 
if a heavy wave had broken. It could be 
no exaggeration to .say that at least a thousand 
of these saurians had been disturbed at a 
single shot. Our British friends explained 
that Fajao was the favourite haunt of 
the crocodiles, who lay in the water below 
the Falls waiting for dead fish and animals 
carried over by the river. Very often, they 
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told us, hippos from the upper river and from 
Lake Chioga were caught and swei)t down- 
wards, the force of the water “ breaking every 
hone in their body. Indeed,” added the 
officer, somewhat ol)SCurely, “they are very 
hickv if thc‘y are not smashed into pulp.” 

At length we turned a corner and came 
face to face with the I^’alls. 't hey are wonder- 
ful to behold, not so much because of their 
height - - though that is impressive — but 
because of the immense voluine of water 
which is precipitated through such a narrow 
outlet. Indeed, seeing the great size of the 
river below the Falls, it seemed im[)ossible to 
believe that it was wholly supplied from this 
single spout. In clouds of rainbow spray and 
amid thunderous concussions of sound we 
set to work to climb the southern side of the 
ro('k wall, and after an hour achieved the 
summit. It was possible to walk to within an 
inch of the edge and, lying on one’s face with 
a ('aulious head craned over, to look actually 
down upon the foaming hell beneath. The 


We waited long at this strange place, watch- 
ing the terrible waters, admiring their magni- 
ficent fury, trying to compute their force. 
Who can doubt that the bridle is preparing 
which shall hold and direct their strength, or 
that the day will come when forlorn Fajao — 
now depopulated and almost derelict -will 
throb with the machinery of manufacture 
and electric production? 1 cannot believe 
that modern science will be content to 
leave these mighty forces untamed, unused, 
or that regions of inexhaustible and un- 
equalled fertility, capable of supfilying all 
sorts of things that civilized industry needs 
in greater (juantity every year, will not 
be brought- -in spite of their insects and 
their climate — into cultivated subjection, 
("ertain it is that the economy of the world 
remains hopelessly incomplete while these 
neglects prevail, and, while it would be 
wasteful and foolish to hustle, it would be 
more wa.steful and more foolish to abate the 
steady progress of development. 
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narrowness of the gorge at the top had not 
been overstated. I doubt whether it is fifteen 
feet across from sheer rock to sheer rock. 
Ten pounds, in fact, would throw an iron 
bridge across the Nile at this point. But it 
is evident that the falling waters must have 
arched and caved away the rock below their 
surface in an extraordinary degree, for other- 
wise there could not possibly be room for the 
whole river to descend. 


From these reflections I was roused 
abruptly by the Nile, a wave of whose 
turbulent waters cast up by some unusual 
commotion as they approached the verge — 
boiled suddenly over a ledge of rock hitherto 
high and dry, carrying an ugly and perhaps 
indignant swish of water to my very feet 




{To be continued.) 



HR fog had been thickening 
for many weeks, but now, 
moving like a black wall, it 
fell on the town. The lights 
that guided the world were pul 
out- the nearest were almost 
as invisible as the stars ; a [)owerrul arc-lamp 
overhead was but a blur. Traffic ceased, for 
drivers could not see ; screams were heard in 
the streets, and cries for help, where none 
could help themselves. 

“ Tm blind,” said Tom Crabb, as he leant 
against the pillar outside the Cafe Fran(;ais 
in Regent Street. He said it with a chuckle, 
for he, alone of a street full of the lost, did 
not feel lost. “ Tm blind, but know my 
way home ! ” 

Day by day and night by night he patrolled 
the street with a placard upon his breast 
marked in big letters, “ Blind.” i^eople 
with eyes saw him. Out of a thousand 
one gave him a penny ; out of ten thousand 
one gave him sixpence. The millionth, or 
some charitable madman, made it half a 
crown. 1'he red-letter day of his blind life 
was when he found a sovereign in his palm, 
put there by a soft little hand that touched 
his. He heard a gentle girl’s voice say, “ Poor 
blind man.” He had a bard life, and was a 


hard and lonely man, hut he remembered 
that voice, as he did all voic'es. 

As he stayed by the ])illar a man stumbled 
against him and apologized. 

“ 'Phat’s Mr. Bentley,” said Tom (Tabb. 

“ Who are you ? ” 

“ Tm blind Crabb, sir, bless your heart. 
You’ve given me many a copper, haven’t 
you ? ” 

Bentley was a chauffeur and engineer. 
He drove for Lord Cervase North, the 
balloonist and motor-racer, and was for ever 
about the West-end and Regent Street, as 
Lord Gervase often dined at the Fran(;’ais. 

“ 1’o be sure. I know your voice,” said 
Bentley. “It’s an awful night, Oabb.” 

“Must be,” said Crabb. “But fog or 
none is the same for an eyeless man. To 
hear the folks, it might be the end of the 
world, sir.” 

“ There never was such a fog,” replied 
Bentley ; “ it’s just awful. I can’t see you : 
no, nor my hand before my face.” 

“You can’t get home, then. What are 
you doing ? ” 

“ I’ve come for my boss and the lady he’s 
to marry. They’re dining here with her 
mother. But we’ll never get home,” 

“ Bentley ! ” called a voice. 
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‘‘ Yes, my lord,” said the chauffeur. 

“What are we to do?” 

“ Don't know, my lord.” 

“ Can we get to an hotel ? ” 

“'I'hey’re crammed already, I hear, my 
lord.” 

Crabb put out his hand and touched 
bent ley. 

“ Where does he want to go ? Perhaps I 
could lead you.” 

Jt was a strange notion, but then the blind 
know their way. 

“ Aye, perhaps you could. The ladies live 
in Eccleston Square and my lord in Pont 
Street.” 

I don't know either of them, but 1 could 
lake them and you to your place.” 

“My place?” said Bentley. Then his 
master spoke. 

“Who’s that with you, Bentley?” 

“A blind man, my lord. He thought he 
might take you all home, but he doesn’t know 
Kccleston Square. All he knows is my place.” 

“ Better be there than in the street,” said 
('rahb. He had a sense of power in him. 
All the rest of the world were blind. He 
alone had some sight. 

“ If the hotels are full we must go some- 
where,” said Lord Gervase. “There’s no 
room here, nor a bed. They want to shut 
up now. I’ll speak to the ladies.” 


“ Good bloke that,” said Crabb. “ He gave 
me a shilling once and said a kind word.” 

The darkness was thicker than ever. It 
was incredibly thick and choking — it made 
the useless eyes ache. It was a threat, a 
terror. So might the end of the world come. 

“ Bentley ! ” .said Lord Gervase once more. 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ Come here.” 

Bentley found him, and his employer [)ut 
his hand upon his shoulder. “ Can you trust 
this man ? If so, the ladies will come to 
your place till it clears, if you will take us in.” 

“ My wife will do her best, my lord. I 
know this Oabb to speak to. He says you 
once gave him a shilling. I’m sure he’ll lead 
us right. But what about the car ? ” 

“ You must leave it, or get him to bring 
you back. 1 want you with us. (Mme, 
Lady Semple; come, Julia.” 

1‘he mother and daughter, who had been 
close behind him, moved timidly. 

“Let me lead her ladyship,” said Bentley. 

“'I'hank you, Bentley,” said Lady Semple. 
There was a painful note in her voice. She 
was never strong, and the fog alarmed her. 
Julia clung to her lover and did not speak. 

“Crabb, take us to my place, then, if you 
can,” said Bentley. 

“ Pll give you a fiver if we get there all 
right,” said Lord Gervase. 
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‘*You gave me a shilling once, my lord, 
and after that Td take you for nothing,” said 
Crabb. “^I'isn’t often I get so much.” 

He led tl>e way and Bentley took hold of 
his coat. 

“ Keep close, all of you,” said ( aabb. “ 'i'he 
Circus is ])a('ked terrible, but if I can get 
acrc^ss Piccadilly, ’twill be easy.” 

'I'hey were on the west side of Regent 
Street and went down Air Street into Picca- 
dilly. Out of the darkness wandering folks 
came and met them. Some wailed, somci 
asked for hel[), some seemed dazed or half 
mad, as all folks get in deep fog. And every 
now and again there was a crash of glass. 

Phey came to Ih’ccadilly and heard the 
trampling of hfjrses. People in carriages 
s[)oke. 'The darkness was a visible, awful 
darkness, and in it a mad wf)rld was buried. 

“ Here’s the way a('ross to haigle Place,” 
said (Vabb. “ But can we get across?” 

It was a passage of such peril as might be 
ftjund in war, or upon an unknown mountain 
in heavy snow, or in a wreck upon a n.‘ef of 
sharp ro('ks. d’hey ht'ard the dreadful c:ry of 
a hurt man. Oabb’s fool came upon one 
who lay on the pavement. He was dead, or 
so (>ai.)b averred when he stooped and felt 
him. 

“ Tve seen many dead wdien I was soldier- 
ing in India,” said Crabb. Julia trembled 
to hear him say so. 

'I'here were many people in the street ; 
some were drunk, and many wild, l)ut most 
were fearful. \'et the darkness released 
some from fear and let lo(jse their devilry. 
It seemed that two men in front of them 
smashed every window as they [)assed, and 
laughed wildly. Once Julia called out, and 
her lover said, “ What is it ?” 

“ Did you kiss me, Ciervase?” 

There was horror in her voice. He had 
not kissed her. 

My God ! ” .said Gerva.se. “My (iod ! ” 

There was a .strange laugh in the darkne.s.s. 
He leapt at the laugh, caught it by the throat, 
and dashed the laugher on the pavement. 
And Julia’s cry brought him back to her. 
But they crossed at Duke Street, and 
wondered how they did it. 

“Now it’s easy,” .said Grabb. “We’re as 
good as there, my lord.” 

In St. James’s Square there were few people, 
and they rested. Julia spoke again. 

“ Did you - did you hurt him ? ” 

But Oabb heard her speak. 

“ VVho spoke ?” he said, suddenly. 

“’ Fwas Mi.ss Semple spoke,” answered 
Bentley. 


“Young lady, did you ever give a poor 
blind man a sovereign ? ” asked Crabb, in a 
strange, far-off voice. 

“Yes, once, many years ago,” said Julia, 
wondering. 

“And you said, ‘Poor blind man.’ God 
bless you, mi.s.s. I knew your voice just 
now',” .said Oabb. “ ’'Pvvas the filth (T July, 
five years ago ; 1 never forget a voice.” 

He W'cnt on in sileiu'c and led them by 
way of Pall Mall and the S(]uare down 
Whitehall and Parliament Street, going 
through many perils, till the Houses of 
Parliament were on their left and the Abhev 
on their oel.L 

“ We’K* sr j .u, -,.10 ('r,b.>. ’T> , 

strange i« :-.l M 'Ik* ^ ; e . > m* as any 
other night . - H m ' 

“ It’s )■ < ’ .x'- ■ '? a ’c' . ■ ' • ('‘’v 
But t)»C) . * Ji-i aiiv,.,, • tl>e il 

that Benlic', h\e'l 

“Is tin 'O’' .i-'a'hI Pelivlf in ' 

He could S' •. . » '1 ’ c;g 

“ You li’.'* lui' , •' 1 m a said ; 

“ I’ve lec yoi, • Iraigh;, t ic> i:p .aid s - 
On the fn { !lr>>'! h:> ikii nas, nv-i Ben*;' \ 
young wife u})L'nv'i ' dj*or and ciicd f;\jt ,t , 
she took ho*'! *1 niin 

“A bh'i'; a cat '' d »‘i -]<. t " said Benlh' 
“and wc'v' 1" col l.oid Gt'n'asc Nh»ri ■ 
and Lad)’ m ,uu] vds' S. nude. Thv 
cannot g(‘i te 't'»* V. f' kcfM. iheu’i o’ 

to morro.v : , 

So sha< ^ 

whom thin 

bade them . . , 

found ch: ;r , • . . j, 

t^ord (ier. 
took his <b . , 

“Will 'e ^ ....a j.ord 0,rrvasc 

But none ('ould answvr him. Pic Crabb 
went off to hl.s solita^ry house close bv 
Bentley said to him 

“ If the fog’s like this to naarow, come :* 
and see u.s, Crabb.” 

'I'hey shook han<]" l‘>i tl.e daegt i bicuglr 
them close, and ( ':a>>b went oil nmimuring 
to himself. Bentloy went back upstair^ 

again, and it scorned to him that the 

was thicker .still. In the room was lighted 
darkness, and the lamps showed the night 
feebly. 

“There never wa.s such a fog,” he said, 
cheerfully. Bui La<Iy Semple moaned and 
shed tears, nothing they could say con 
soled her. Tc» be in her own home in sn/ h 
a fog would W bad enoughj but to be here 
Poor Mrs. Be itley, only Viteiy married, was 
terrified to ihi ik she had three such folks to 
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f]cal with, but she had sense and some 
(energy in her. She took her husband aside. 

“ I'he I’hompsons are away,” she began. 
These people lived in the opposite flat on 
their landing. “ Why shouldn’t we break in 
there and take their beds for these ladies ? ” 

“ Break in ! ” cried Bentley. “ Suppose 
tliey came back ? ” 

“ They’ve gone for a week, and how can 
they come back in this fog ? Besides, what 
can we do ? ” 

It’s a notion after all,” said her husband. 
“ I’ll propose it t(^ his lordship.” 

As a result of the proposal he and 
Lord (lervase put their heads and shoulders 
together and turned housebreakers inside 
five minutes, d'hey lighted fires and lanjps 
and mitigated the horrid darkness as much 
as tiiey could, and sent Lady Semple and 
Julia to bed. Mrs. Bentley soon followed, and 
left her husband and his em[)loyer together. 

“This is a (pieer situation, Bentley. I 
wonder if it will last?” said Lord (lervase. 

“ It’s a rum start, my lord,” replied Bentley; 
“and, to look at it, it might last for ever.” 

“ Then \vhat will become of London and 
of us ? ” 

“ W’c’ll have to leave in your balloon, my 
lord,” said Beniley, with a grim laugh. “ But 
let’s hope it will })e better in the morning.” 

Lord GervaSc slept in the Bentleys’ sjxire 
room, and slept soundly. When he woke it 
was i)itch-dark. lie looked at his vvaU'h by 
the light of a match and could not discern 
the figures. It seemed as if he was blind, 
but on opening the watch and feeling the 
hands he found it was eight o’clock in the 
morning. 'I'hc fog was worse than ever, 
d’ht^ gloom that w^as outside settled on their 
hearts. d’hey had breakfast together and 
liardly spoke. Lady Semple cried continually, 
and Julia could hardly restrain her own leans. 

“it’s like the end of the world/’ sobbed 
Lady Semple. “ We - we shall die of it. ’ 

In truth Mrs. Bentley wondered where 
lood was to comt^ from it it continued. She 
had nothing left after breakfast but a loaf of 
bread. And they could not see each other. 
^Vhen tliey opened the window the outside 
fog was as thick as a black blanket. It 
inspired a helpless, hopeless horror. They 
MU about till nearly noon and said nothing. 
At ten Crabb came to the outer door and 
knocked. When they let his dark shadow 
in he put something on the table. 

“ it’s grub,” he said. “ 1 thought you 
might want it.” 

He came to them from the outer world ; 
they asked him for news. 

Vol. XXX vi. — 49 


“Things are awful, my lord,” he said, 
quietly. But there was a strange ring in his 
voice. “ rhey’re awful ; I can’t tell you all 
that’s going on. ’'Lis madness. There are 
awful things being done ; fires, murders, and 
horrible screams about. I was in Trafalgar 
Sejuare and folks cried out suddenly, * Light ! 
Light ! ’ Something broke in the fog over- 
head and a great light shone. People cried 
out, and then — then the fog came down 
again. Terror is in us all, but many have 
broken into liquor shops and are drunk ; the 
whole town’s mad.” 

“Oh, will it last?” asked Julia. “What 
do the papers say ? ” 

There were no papers ; there was nothing, 
said Oabb. The very electric* lights w*ere 
out ; it .seemed no one worked, no one could 
work. 'Phere was a blind mob in the 
streets, and all were lost. 'I'hey sought to 
escape, and knew not which way to run. 
When he had finished Lady Semple fainted, 
filling into her daughter’s arms. Julia 
and Mrs. Bentley took hold of her, and 
(Jrabb and Bentley and I.ord Gervase went 
apart. 

“ What’s to be done ? ” asked Lord Gerva.se, 
in a kind of despair. 

“ Nothing but w'ait, my lord,” said Bentley. 

“(!ould you lead us out of London, 
Crabb?” asked Lord Gervase. 

“ I don’t know more than my beat and a 
bit over,” said ( !rabb. “ What I know 1 
know like the inside of my hat, but beyond 
it there’s a sort of blackness for me. But 
I’ll get you lood.” 

“ How did you get what you brought?” 
asked Bentley. 

“ Out of an open shop,” said Crabb. 
“'Phere was a dead man in it.” 

'Phey said nothing for a time. 

“ Polks are going mad and jumping into 
the river,” said Crabb. “ And I heard 
women shrieking awfully. Wicked people 
are about. Phere’s fires already here and 
there.” 

“ What can we do?” asked Lord Gervase. 

“It can’t last,” said Bentley. 

“ Why can’t it ? ” asked Crabb, after a 
pause. 

“ It might last a week, eh ? ” said Bentley ; 
“ or- or more ? ” 

“ Where’s London’s food to come from ? 
Where are folks to find it ? ” asked Crabb. 
“ In three days they’ll be eating each other. 
I heard horrid things said in the dark by 
blind v(>ices, my lord. 'Phey gave me the 
shivers and shakes.” 

“ Where’s that balloon, Bentley ? ” asked 
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“ SOMETHING BKOKE IN THE FOG OVERHEAD, AND A GREAT LIGHT SHONE." 


Lord Gervase, in a shaken voice. “Could “But what will you do with it, my lord?” 

we- -could w’e use it? We must get Lady “Go up in it and out of this, and drift 

Semple out of this; we must, or she will die ! ” away,” said Lord Gervase. “It could be 
It was in a store close by the gas-works, done.” 
but Bentley couldn’t find it. Crabb said he “Will there be any gas left?” asked 
knew the gas -works if Bentley could find Bentley, and then he clapped his thigh as if 

the place in which the balloon w-^as. he thought of .something. 
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“What is it, Bentley?” 

“There'll be none working at the gas- 
vorks, my lord ! ” 

“ No ? ” 

“ Crabb and I will go down and turn off 
be supply if we can,” said Bentley \ “ turn it 

before it's gone.” 

“ Do it,” said Lord Gervase ; “ this is 
; lorrible; — my eyes ache. It's driving me mad. 
;\)or Julia ! ” 

“Will you help me, Crabb ? ” asked Bentley. 

So they went out together, and passed 
nurder in the streets, and saw the glare of 
ires, and heard awful things. And Bentley 
was blind. But Crabb had eyes in his mind. 
So at last they came to the works, and smote 
)ii the door to see if by happy chance there 
were any there. The watchman came 
running ; he had lost his nerve, and cried as 
lie held to them, telling how the men had 
left him all alone. But he lived there, and 
[hey had their homes elsewhere. 

“ What gas have you left ? ” they asked 
hini, and when he could answer he said that 
me gasometer was half full, but that it went 
:]uirkly. 

Come and turn it off, so that it won't 
waste any more,” cried Bentley. And they 
lurned it off, knowing they brought bitter 
tlarkness to many. But Oabb said he would 
bring food to the watchman, and he was 
easier in his mind. 

‘‘London's being destroyed,” said the 
watchman. “ I hear dreadful things.” 

“ Dreadful things are being done,” said 
f>abb. “ But dreadful things are always 
l)eing done, my lad. I’m not so blind I 
can’t see that.” 

“'rhis is blindness,” said the watchman. 
“ 1 can't smoke even, ’d'is dreadful. Shall 
we all die ? ” 

“ Some day,” said Crabb. “ I can see 
that.” 

And he and Bentley tried to find the store 
where the balloon was, and, in trying, Crabb 
oiu e got lost and said so. Bentley's blood 
ran cold, for Crabb was his sight, his life, and 
tile life of those he loved. For he loved not 
only his wife, but Gervase North and Julia 
vSemple, since they were made to be loved, 
both of them, and Bentley was kind-hearted. 

Yet Crabb found himself again, and they 
went back to the S(]uare without discovering 
the balloon shed, 

“ VVe'll try to-morrow,” said Crabb. 

They tried next day and failed. 

'riiey tried the next day — and still failed. 
But Crabb brought them food, very fine 
food, wonderful things in pots and jars. 


“ I went up to Piccadilly and smashed a 
window for 'em,” said Crabb. “God's truth 
I did. I hope they're good. Is it too dark 
to see ? ” 

I'hey, too, had no gas. 

“ We can taste,” they answered. But they 
tasted fog — fog thick, inspissated, yellow, a 
pasty fog. And they tasted horror, for there 
were lamentable voices in the streets, voicing 
death and murder. 

“ What's this in the bottom of the sack ? ” 
asked Bentley, when he had taken out the 
jars and the fine glasses of preserved foods. 

“Jewels, I think,” said Crabb, in a strange 
voice. “ I thought the ladies might like 
’em. I found ’em on the pavement in an 
open bag, and by the feel of 'em thought 
they might be di’monds. And I passed 
another shop and smashed the window and 
grabbed a handful. Why not ? Who wants 
’em ? London’s dying. But you've your 
balloon.” 

Again a heavy silence fell on them. Crabb 
went away— he wanted news, he said. So 
he went lightly through the gloom, the paste 
of darkness and night. London was like the 
Pit : it was silent, but in the silence were 
cries. Horses lay dead ; others wandered 
loose. I'here were fires in the streets, 
made of smashed vehicles ; gloomy shadows 
burnt themselves and cooked horseflesh by 
the leaping hidden flames ; some danced 
drunkenly and fell in the fires. Many 
offered golden loot for food, jewels for a 
mouthful, and went about hunting. They 
said — voices said —that the river was thick 
with floating corpses already, and fires 
increased. Out of the night came the mad 
shrieks of women and the wildest laughter. 
Dying men played with death and fell on fire 
and crime and the awfiillest disasters. Some 
went madly crying for their wives and 
daughters, their little children and their old 
people who were lost. In churches they 
prayed ; a blind organist made mad music to 
Heaven in a church that (h'abb passed. For 
him a madman blew. 

“'I'is an awful strange world,” said Crabb. 
“ Darkness fell on me years ago. But this 
city’s blind.” 

Some he spoke to were quiet and some 
wild. 'I'hey told him rumours — the strangest. 
It was wonderful how rumours went in the 
dark. Wild crowds were marching east and 
west and south and north, or trying to march. 
But few had any guidance.. 'Twas said one 
man had a compass and led a thousand to 
the river and there fell in. 'Phe parks were 
full of wanderers. Rich people offered 
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thoiisaiids from windows, and were slain for 
money that ihe slayers could not find. One 
man lighted a fire with hank notes. A voice 
said "that men were in the l^ank, in all the 
banks, stealing the sacks of gold. I'he 
pavements were slippery with a thick fluid, 
and the dead lay everywhere, l^'olks drank 
at the river and fell in. d'hey threw them- 
selves from windows and fell on blind 
wanderers. 

The railways were (piiet ; nothing moved 
there. Ships were deserted in the lower 
river. The telegraphs were ([uiet ; men fled 
from them. 'J'he telephone c\(‘hanges were 
emi)ty. 'J'he outside woild had deserted 
London and cut it off. It was sunk in a 
pit ; it lay at the bottom of a well. And 
these things Lrabh gathered up and, going 
back to his friends, told them. lUit he 
brought them food and they ate in the dark- 
ness. He took them wine and they drank in 
the night. And they lost count of the days 
and the nights. Hut eveiy day (or night) 
Hentley and Oabb sought for the place 
where the balloon was stored. 

On the tenth day they found it. That day 
Lady Semple seemed iK^ar to death. 

With infinite labour, though tluiv had the 
help of the watc hman, they took the balloon 
to the gasworks, and then Lord Oervase 
came with them, leaving Julia with her sick 
mother. 

“ It's our only chance, my darling,’^ he said, 
as hi) left her, 

He kissed her in the darknes.s, and ki.ssed 
the dying woman- for, indeed, unless they 
got her out of darkness she was dead - -and 
went away with Crablj and Bentley. 

With blind eyes they worked ; their eyes 
ached and saw lughing : their hearts lalioured, 
for the air was thick and foul, and ever fouler 
and thicker, since the fires of the town grew 
by the folly and madness of lost men. And 
once again for an hour it grew lighter over- 
head. 'I'hey .saw each cither. Then the dark- 
ness fell again. With the help of the watch- 
man', now their slave and the slave of Oabb — 
who did the work of many and was the 
calmest of all — they started the inflating 
of the great balloon. In the blackness of 
things they had to u.se infinite care lest they 
should wound the gigantic shi]) which was 
to .save them. Vet at last the monster 
commenced to grow wonderfully, like a 
huge toadstool in the night. As it grew 
it straightened out the gear, and they felt 
its proportions and recognised this and that 
and felt easier. 

“ We shall get out,” said Lord 


Gerva.se. He yearned to live. He was 
young and loved a woman, and the world 
was big for him and fine. But he found 
Bentley a bigger man than himself ; and 
Crabb w^as bigger than either, though he had 
been no more than a soldier, wounded in a 
foolish fight in far-off India. He gave them 
courage to drink- -he held up their hearts. 
Lor he loved the voice of Julia Semple, and 
remembered her gift, and was glad to help 
her and her lover. 

“You .shall want nothing after this, Crabb,” 
said (lervase. 

“I shall want much, or little alway.s,” re- 
turned (‘rabb, in a strange exaltation. Lor 
he had never loved a woman till now, 
though he had kis.sed many. And her 
wIkuii he loved he could never kiss. 

'fhe world outside was not their world. 
I'hey were lost in London in the darkness, 
and were cut off. But the balloon grew and 
grew. iVnd then it ceased to grow. I'here 
was no more gas. 

d'hat night it was a little lighter (for it was 
night, though they knew it not), and the finir 
men lalxjured in the works, and set the 
retorts going and made more gas. Oabb 
was a man of strength, and now he grew more 
strong. He held them up and laboured, and 
made the watchman, who was a poor creature, 
do all that he should do. He made him feel 
brave, d'his is the gift of the strong ; the 
gift by which men know thetn. And at last 
the balloon stood up and tugged u[)on its 
ropes, made fast to an old boiler in the open 
space. 

“It will carry -how many?” asked (.'rabb. 
'Phis was a thing none had asked. It was a 
great balloon, built fi>r a spec ial race and 
for purposes of science, but it ('ould not 
carry them all, and they knew it. 

l/ord (iervase whispered to him. 

“Live at the most, ('rabb.” 

Including the watchman they were seven. 

“ I’ll stay, my lord,” .said (Jrabb. “I can 
get on by myself, as you see.” 

“ You’re a brave man^” said Lord (.lervase. 

He was more than a brave man, this poor 
blind fellow. But for him what would they 
have done ? By now they would have been 
dead. Through him they had one chance. 

But if Crabb stayed, who was the other to 
he ? They fought it out that night in the 
fiat among the three — Lord (lervase, Crabb, 
and Bentley. 'I'he women stayed at)art in 
another room, where some feared Lady 
Semple was dying. 

“ I’ll stay with those who can’t go,” said 
Crabb. They understood him. He could 
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live. For him it was not dark. He had, 
as he said, eyes, and his stronj^ and (juiet 
mind <’oiild cnchne the horrors of which he 
told them. I’hey knew he never told half, 
but their minds told them the rest. 

“ Let it be so, Oabb, VouVe saved us,^’ 
said Lord Gervase. “When this is over, ask 
what you like and you shall have it.’’ 

“ ril stay with ( Vabb, sir,” said Lentley. 
He too was brave, but his heart sank as he 
spoke. 

“ Your wife must go, then ! ” 

“ She must,” said Bentley. 

“ What about the watchman ? ” asked 
Crabb. 

“ If I stay he can go,” .said Bentley. “ He 
has helped ; but for him we couldn’t have 
filled the balloon. Let him go.” 

Bentley called to his wife. She came 
from the other flat and went to his voice, and 
leant upon him while he told her what they 
meant to do. She was a young girl still, no 
more than nineteen, and her soul was her 
husband’s in this hour. 

“I’ll slay with you, Will.” 

They could not move her. For when they 
spoke urgently she laughed at them in scorn. 
Every reason they urged for her safety was 
one for her man’s. 





SEI -IHK KKTOKl'S GOING AND MADE MOKE (^AS. 

“ I’d rather die with him. Don’t say any 
more. Let the watchman go,” .said she. 
r»enlley kissed her in the daikness, which 
was lighted for him by her faith and love, 
and she wept upon his heart. 

“Take poor Lady Semple out of this place 
(juickly,” she said, “or she will die.” 

'riiey knew it was the truth. I.ord Gervase 
spoke. 

“d'hen it’s Lady Semple and Miss Semple, 
myself and the watchman. Vet the balloon 
might carry five. It’s a pity.” 

“ So much the belter chance for you, my 
lord,” said Bentley. 

The higher they could rise the greater 
chance there was of getting an air-current to 
carry them away fiom L.ondon. But they 
knew there might be none. 

“ Lose no time,” said Crabb. He was the 
strongest there. 

d'hey needed a strong man, for if the fog 
could be worse it was now wewse indeed. 
The heavy smoke of many fires ran along 
the ground ; nothing but the calm that 
de.stroyed them kept them from being 
destroyed. 

“ Ixt’s go now,” said Crabb. He carried 
Lady Semple to the works in his arms, and 
as they went she spoke to him. 
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“ Save my daughter, Crabb. I shall never 
get out alive.” 

** We’ll save you both, and all of you, my 
lady,” said Crabb, cheerfully. 

“ Oh, it’s dreadful,” she moaned. “ Am I 
blind, Crabb ? I see nothing— nothing ! 
I choke ! ” 

You’ll be in sunlight. Cod’s sunlight, in 
half an hour, my lady,” said Crabb. “Up 
above this there’s light —there must be ; 
think of it — fine sunlight shining such as 
I’ve not seen these ten years, since 1 saw it 
out in India, ’Tis a sun there, my lady. I 
remember shining temples, gold and marble. 
Oh, yes, there’s sunlight up above.” 

They came to the works and entered. 
The watchman greeted them nervously. 

“ You must take me, gentlemen ; you must 
take me,” he cried, fearfully. 

“ Shut up,” said Oabb. “ You’re going 
to be taken. Don’t act the cur.” 

But the watchman was half mad. There 
were thousands mad that hour in London, 
and tens of thousands would be. Yes, there 
was sunlight up above, said Crabb. Oh, the 
brave man he was ! Could there be sunlight, 
or had the sun been pul out? 

'[’hey laid the sick woman in the car, and 
she rested her head upon Julia’s knees. 'I'he 
watchman held to the basket-work and lea[)t 
in hurriedly. But Cervase North spoke with 
Crabb and Bentley. 

“ Stay here if you can, Crabb, You, 
[[entley, go back to your wife. She’ll be 
lonely. You’re both brave men — the bravest. 
I feel a cur to leave you. Hut you stay, 
Crabb. If there’s no wind u[) aloft we shall 
come down /ii’re —here ! You understand?” 

'i’hey understood and shook hands. 

“ I’d like to shake hands with Miss Julia, 
my lord,” said Crabb, in a ([ueer, strained 
vt)ice. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Lord Cervase. 

So Crab!) spoke to the girl. 

“Will you shake hands, miss?” 

Julia cried softly. 

“ Oh, yes ; you’re a brave man.” 

“ You said years, ago, ‘ Boor blind man,’” 
said Oabb. He kissed her hand gently. 

“Cood-bye, miss.” 

Cervase was in the car. 

“ You can let go, Crabb,” he said. “Good- 
bye, Bentley; good-bye, Oabb.” 

“Good luck and (H)d’s sunlight to you 
all,” said the blind man. 

He and Bentley let the rope run slowly, 
easing it off round a heavy pipe of iron that 
lay by the big boiler. 

“ I’m at the end of the rope,” said Crabb. 


“ Stand clear, Bentley. Good-bye, sir. Good- 
bye, miss.” 

The balloon was invisible, the car unseen ; 
the world was blank and awful. 

“ Let go,” said Cervase. 

He heard a far dim voice below him cry 
“ Good-bye,” and knew the earth had dropped 
away. He grasped Julia’s hand. Lady .Semple 
fainted and was quiet. The watchman 
laughed. But (jervase looked up — up ! 

Above him he saw something — a dimness, 
a .blur, a space. It was almost black, but 
visible ; it was brown, it was yellow, and 
then grey. There was a dash of wonderful 
blue in it, and then they shot out into a 
magic and intolerable dny of noon ! 'I’he 
sun shone upon them, and far below lay a 
wonderful cloud with sunlight on it. 

And the watchman giggled strangely. 
Julia shrank from him and held out her 
hand to her lover. 'I’hey saw each other 
once more — their sight was their own again. 
But Cervase was grimed with the labour he 
had done ; she hardly knew him. Even his 
voice was strange. 

“ Thank God ! It’s wonderful ! ” she .said. 
He bent and kissed her. 

“ My dearest ! ” he answered. And Lady 
Semple moaned and woke. 

“ Where am I ? ” she asked. 

“ In the daylight,” said (Cervase. 

“ 'J'he poor men who were left ! ” cried Julia. 
She had never seen this Crabb with her eyes ; 
she only knew him as a big shadow, a voice 
that was strong and yet trembled when he 
spoke to her. Siie knew he was a hero, and 
knew, as women must know, that he loved 
her. He was in the darkness beneath them. 

But how wonderful the world was ! 'I'he 
sun was glorious, the heaven above a perfect 
blue. The far cloud below was white, and 
yet in [)laces a strange dun colour. It 
heaved and moved and rose and sank. Out 
of it came strange pillars of yellow clouds. 

“What are they?” asked Julia, pointing 
into the void. 

“ Fires,” said her lover. He wondered if 
the balloon moved, and could not sec that it 
did. 'There was no speck of cloud above 
them to say if the air moved. 

Far away from the city, to the east and 
west, they .saw a shining gleam of the river. 
The great cloud rested only on the town. 
They saw far off blue hills, and the far, far 
country adorned with happy little towns. 
Wrath lay only on the city ; far away was 
peace. 'The lower river was full of ship.s. 
llie outer world wondered at the end of 
things. 
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I'hcy rose no farther. 
\t)d they did not move, 
.’a! vase grasped Julia's 
' land. 

“You’re brave, my 

It was a question, and 
,he knew it. 

“ What is it, (lervase ? ” 

“ We don’t move, Julia. 
Neither up nor away from 
here.” 

“What does that 
mean ? ” 

She saw how grave he 

looked. 

“ What does it mean ? ” 

“ You re brave and will 
he,” he said. 

So she understood. He 
knew the balloon was 
slowly sinking. Perhaps 
there was a little leak in 
it. 

'Phey came slowly, 
very slowly, from the 
heights. But still the 
watchman chuckled, for 
he watched no longer. 
The golden cloud heaved 
close beneath them. 

“ We’re going down, 
down,” .said the lovers. 
It was as though a ship 
sank in a turbid sea. A 
htil(! grey cloud gathered 
.ibout them, 'Phe sun 
lost its golden clear sharp 
ness. And the watchman 



saw it and watched, and ceased to laugh. 

“ Do we go down again, sir? ” he asked. 

“ Aye,” said Gervase. 1 -ady Semple heard 
him, but saw nothing. I'he light of day grew 
dim. It was as though night fell about them. 
The sun went out and darkness gathered 
where they sank. They breathed uneasily 
and sank into utter blacknes.s. 

Down below Crabb waited, quietly won- 
dering. He had taken Bentley home and 
had come back to the works by himself. 
He sat quiet as a stone — hoping, happy and 
unhappy. She was, at any rate, in sunshine, 
lie thanked what gods there were for that. 
The time went. Perhaps a wind blew high 
up in the sunlight ! 

As he waited he heard a little sharp cry 
like that of a bat, and then a sudden rushing 
sound, and the flat sound of something 
striking earth not many yards from him. It 


was very horrible, for what fell was soft — 
humanly soft- and he knew it. He groped 
his way to where the thing fell, and his 
hands were wet when he touched it, and his 
heart failed him. But he felt again, and 
knew it was a man, or had been one, and 
not a woman. He felt a beard. It was the 
watchman. He sat by the body — by the 
wreck of the body — and wondered. 
Had Tx)rd Gervase thrown him out ? That 
was possible. Anything was possible, Or 
perhaps the man had gone mad. He knew 
he was unbalanced. There were few wholly 
sane in the great city. But if the balloon 
had been coming down, it must have 
ascended again. 

“ I’ll wait,” said Crabb: How long he 
waited he did not know. No clocks chimed. 
He had no sense of the hours ; there was no 
light for him or for any. But at last — at last 
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— he heard a far dim voice. It was not in 
the street, for now none came there, or if they 
came they cried lamentably. It was far 
above him. I'be next moment he heard the 
faint light impact of the car; heard it rebound 
lightly and come down again, not twenty 
yards from where it had ascended. 

“ Is that you, my lord ?” he asked. 

A voice within two yards of him answered, 
“Yes, (/rabb.” 

I’m sorry, sorry, my lord.” 

“It can't he hel[)ed,‘’ said Gervase. “Did 
you hear anything fall, Crabb?’^ 

“Aye, my lord.” 

“The watchman went mad and jumped 
out. We rose again, hut sank once more, 
'rhere’s no wind up there, Crabb. And Lady 
Semple’s dead, Oahb.” 

Crabb heard Julia Semple weeping (juietly, 
hut he found a sheet of iron and dragged it 
over the hollow in which the watchman’s 
body lay before he went to the car. 

“ Make the ropes fast, Crabb,” said Lord 
( lervase. 

'i'hen they lifted Julia and her dead mother 
from the car. They laid the body a[)art. 

“(iod help us,” said (icrvase. “Where’s 
Bentley?” 

“ With his wife,” said Crabb. 

“ We must keep the balloon full and try 
again,” said (lervase. (Vabb brought Bentley, 
and his wife came with him. The men fired 
the retorts and made more gas with infinite 
labour. Once more the balloon, which had 
become limp and lla('cid, stood up boldly. 
'Fhere were five of them left. I'he car could 
c arry five, but even with four they had done 
nothing. Before they did anything else they 
buried Lady Semple, and heaped earth upon 
the battered watchman, 'fhey thought then 
that it was day. 

“ We must go,” said Gervase. 

(jahb stood apart once more, but Julia 
Sem])le s[)oke. 

“ Let (Jrahh come.” 

“ Oh, no, miss.” 

“ You must come, or I will not go.” 

She took the blind man by the arm, 

“ Yes ; c"ome, Crabb. We owe everything 
to you,” said (lerva.se, 

“ ni come, then,” .said Crabb. His voice 
was strained. 'I'hey remembered it after- 
wards. Some folks have gifts in their voices : 
they mark the power of their nature, the 
strength of them. 

Before they went up they lightened the car 
of every superfluous thing and cut away the 
guide-rof)e. They took little food with them, 
and even cast away their boots. 


“ It’s our last chance, Bentley,” said Lord 
Gervase. “ W’e can’t make more gas, Crabb 
says.” 

They got into the car again. 

“ I’ll cut the rope, my lord,” said Crabb. 

“ Aye,” said Gervase. 

“ Are we ready ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Crabb cut the rope, and they rose. But 
overhead the darkness was intense. 

“ We came through black and dun and 
yellow and grey before,” said Gervase. “ And 
then the light — the light ! ” 

Now they breathed again and saw a faint 
greyness, and then stars sparkling suddenly 
in deep dark blue, and far away to the west 
a thin, thin moon. It was niglit, the dark 
hour before the dawn. I'owns shone with 
lights far below them; sparkling on the 
horizon. 

“ It’s night still,” they said. 

Even as they spoke they saw in the east 
a little grey flame c^f dawn, a faint whiteness, 
a growth as of a lily opened. 

“ There’s the day ! ” 

“ I wish I could see it,” said (Yabb. 

“Poor blind man,” said Julia, and she 
pressed his big hand. 

“ That’s bc^ttcr than gold, missy. Oh, if 
I could see your face ! ” said Crabb. 

“ I’ve never seen yours,” .she said, softly. 

But the dawn rose like a magic f)alm in a 
desert. I'hcre was gold in the flame of it, 
and a heart of gold, and the upper limb of 
the .sun grew out of the east, and she saw 
Crabb at last. (Irinied though he was by 
labour she saw a strangely carved lace, whic:h 
was very calm and strong. 'I'he lids upon his 
sightless eyes were full and hid them. His 
mouth was like that of some strange ICgyptian. 
It had power in it, and resolution. 

“ I see you now, Crabb,” she said to 
him. 

The others looked at the dawn. Mrs. 
Bentley wept softly. 

“ If I could only see you ! May I touch 
your face, missy ? ” 

She raised his hand to it and he felt its 
sweet, soft contours. 

“ You must be very beautiful,” he mur- 
mured. Then he said to Lord Gervase : — 

“ Do we still ri.se, my lord?” 

“ I Uiink so, Crabb,” Cicrvasc answered. 

“ Look up, my lord. Is there a cloud 
above us ? ” 

High in the zenith there was a faint wisp 
of va])our in a cool current. 

“ That cloud above moves, my lord,” said 
Bentley. 
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“Wc don’t move,” said Gervase, dully. 

’’Tis a thousand feet above us.” 

“ C"an we cast out anything ? ” said Crahh, 
in an eager voice. 

They cast out some clothes— aye, and 
some food and water. 

“ It’s not enough,” said Gervase. “ But 
there’s a strong current high above us.” 

“Oh, there’s enough,” said Crabh. 

But they only stared at him. 

“You’re blind, Crabb.” 

“ I can see things,” said Crabb. ‘‘ I see 
if we go down we shall not rise again. I see 
that— and more.” 

lie bent his head to Julia. 

“ \\)U see me, missy? Will you remember 
me?” 


“ Oh, yes, Crabb.” 

He stood up and held the edge of the 
car. 

“ Sit down, man ! ” cried P^entley. 

But he stared at the warmth of the sun, 
which he felt upon his pallid cheek. 

“ Oh, the sun’s good, though I cannot see 
it ! And I’ve a sense of light in me ! Good- 
bye, mi.ssy.” 

He said that to Julia, and ere they 
knew what he did he threw^ himself from 
the car. 

They .saw his body fall, and Julia shrieked 
vainly. Pie fell into the cloud, but the 
balloon rose and entered the great wind of 
the upper air. And the heavy cloud below 
them slipped to the east. 
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MR. S. H. SIME AND HIS WORK. 

By E. S. VALENTINE. 


'f is easy to seek after what 
is at once grotesque and 
art,” once wrote a great 
critic; “it is much more 
difficult to find it.” Mr. 
Sidney Sime, one of the 
ablest draughtsmen of the day, has not 
sought after the grotesque ; he has not, 
indeed, found it— the grotesque has found 
him. 

“ What I do,” he said to me, as we sat 
together in his studio in a remote corner of 
Surrey, surrounded by a truly marvellous 
collection of sketches in oil, ink, and water- 
colour — “ what I do I don’t do consciously. 
I’m speaking now of my ideas. I have a 
natural inherent bent towards mystery, and 
things must appear to be touched with what 
I may call the ‘bogey wand’ or — well, I 
simply don’t see them ! I do not remember 
a lime when I did not 
make drawings — of 
sorts. Like 1 raddles 
I w’as much addicted 
to skeletons, likewise 
to ghosts and devils!” 

Mr. Sime is, both 
in character and per- 
son, as far removed 
as possible from the 
dreamy, decadent, 
degenerate type of 
artist. He springs 
direct from the com- 
mon people, just as 
William Blake did- 
and, strange as it may 
appear, there arc 
many points of 
physical resemblance 
between himself and 
Blake. Weird and 
charged with occult 
significance as many 
of his designs are, 

Sime is a humorist — 
and, moreover, a man 
absolutely without 
pose. 

“ I’m afraid,” he 
says, “ the general 
public want what is obvious and instantly 
understood. The age is a commercial one, 
and everyone is so busy making money that 


few people have the time to acquire a taste for 
what is really good in art. But I am not 
going to rail at the public or call the man in 
the street a tyrant. I have acejuired a 
competence and don’t now depend thank 
Heaven, on his suffrage. He wants some- 
thing he can fathom at once and throw 
aside. If an artist’s w'ork can’t be under- 
stood at once people think he is posing. 
Well, perhaps he is posing. I’m not. 

“No; I don’t draw from models. As I 
am not a draughtsman in a technical sense, 
I cannot say that any one of my drawings is 
worse than another from a South Ken- 
sington point of view\ 1 like to draw things 
which tickle my own fancy -but let me be 
quite frank with you ; I really think farming 
or sai bring better occupations for a grown 
man.” 

After this burst of candour we talked 
about Mr. Sime’s first 
Metropolitan appear- 
atice in the i)ages of 
Pick-Me-Up^ when 
he succeeded Mr. 
Raven -Hill, and pro- 
duced drawings which 
created an instant 
sensation. Yet they 
were as different from 
the drawings since 
associated with his 
genius as can well 
be imagined. He 
began by caricatur- 
ing popular actors 
and music-hall 
favourites. “It 
took me some time 
to study an actor’s 
mannerisms so as to 
give a characteristic 
picture of him. I 
usually visited a 
piece two or three 
times before making 
my finished sketch. 
At the first visit I 
would study his face 
from the stalls ; at the 
second visit I might 
consider him from a dark corner of the pit, 
noting his peculiarities of gesture and attitude.” 
Once Mr. Sime gave his impressions of the 
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house from the stage while the inimitable 
Dan Leno was delivering one of his mono- 
logues ; in other words, how the audience 
must have appeared to the comedian. 

But all this kind of work was before Mr. 
Si me became a daring adventurer in strange 
tracts of country — Dreamland, Fairyland, the 


Netherworld, and Utopia, At first, as he 
confesses, he did not know how to express 
himself in terms w^hich the public would 
understand. He tried Aubrey Beardsley as 
a guide. He has even tried Forain. 

** Beardsley’s work w'as generally morbid, 
and he introduced often into his drawings 


more than a suggestion of pain and disease. 
But, apart from his temperament, his 
technique was extraordinary. I think he 
has influenced almost every man who is 
drawing to-day. The same, of course, may 
be said of Japanese art.” As a consequence, 
people charged Mr. Si me with being morbid. 


Then there is that series of drawings* of 
the Netherworld and the serener atmosphere 
of Elysium which brought the artist fame. 
Who that has ever seen it can forget “ I'he 
Gate of Heaven,” through which the rich man 
has perforce to pass ? How can so corpulent 
a soul pass through a portal so straitened ? 
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Is there any draughtsman living who could 
design anything weirder or more grotesfjue 
than that whi('h Mr. Sime has wrought 
specially for 'I'iik Si kand, and to which he 
gives the title of “ I'he Squidg 

I'he whole presentment reeks of humour, 


across the chasm leading to the captiv* 
balloon, wherein the gardener goes aiuj 
fetches and carries for his egregious master. 

All this is ])ure Sime — Sime for the nurser^ 
as well as for our own ligliter moments. 

As a further example of Mr. Sime’s peculim 



‘TJIK (iATI*: OK UKAVKN.” 

l)y courtesy of TJte Sketch.) 


as well as of the ingenious fantasy of night- 
mare. Pass hut a glance at the smirking 
monster that never was on sea or land, 
crouched on the summit of his rocky cliff, 
and then regard the serious absurdities of 
the rest of the picture — the Squidg’s gar- 
dentT, raking up a crop of pebbles which 
grow upon the fertile adamant ; the bridge 


talents, lake note of his drawing, “An Illus- 
tration to an Unknown Tale.’^ (See page 398.) 
Obviously such a tale would be unknown. 
Who would undertake to fit a story to such 
pictorial licence as this? Is it a gorilla, is it 
some extraordinary type of baboon, or is it a 
new type of cannibal? The contents of the 
saucepan point to the latter solution ; but we 
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;\rc only certain of one thing, and that is the 
drawing is pure Si me again. 

Mr. Sime himself suggests the following 
wording as descriptive of the pitdure, wording 
as truly explicit as the picture itself 


. The sudden discovery of that iiv 
famous den — that renowned and impregnable 
stronghold, the fear and envy of universal 
wizardry — not only drowned my memory of 
the quest, it involved me in perilous side 
issues. The malevolence underlying the 
Pophoff’s hospitable greeting passed un- 


heeded by me, absorbed as 1 was — for how 
long I know not — in a profound and fatal 
curiosity. . . 

Obviously, nothing in prose or verse could 
be more clear. 


Again, what an amount of tragi comedy 
there is in “The Dream of the Woman of 
Char.” (See page 400.) The true nightmare 
touch is evinced both in the weirdness of the 
charwoman's surroundings and in the agony 
of her plaintive cry— “ I dreamed I was the 
Woman of Char, and that it was my task to 
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scrub the endless and gigantic stairs which 
are neither here nor there. I had no water, 
but my tears fell in great abundance, and 
there was an occasional shower of rain ; so I 
worked frantically, and the lather grew and 
grew. But despair overcame me when I 


resorts both to Nature and to books. I 
asked him to whom he most owed inspiration. 

“I owe everything to omnivorous and 
indiscriminate reading,’' he replied ; but 
perhaps if I mention Poe, Heine, De 
Quincey, it will give you some indication 



‘AN ILLUSTRATION TO AN UNKNOWN TALK.” 
(Reproduced by courtesy of The 7'afier.) 


realized the hideous mockery of the situa- 
tion — The stairs were made of soap ! ” 

The expression Mr. Sime gives to the 
charwoman— caught just as she makes her 
momentous discovery -—is too delicious to 
need description. 

Although essentially imaginative, Mr. Sime 


of my preferences in literature. And Meredith 
— above all, Meredith.” 

Periodically Mr. Sime emerges from the 
remote and picturesque seclusion of the little 
village of VVorplesdon and plunges into the 
heart of London. There he frequents caf^s, 
music-halls, and other prosaic places where 
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tlic man in the street loves to congregate, 
keeping his eyes, if not his note-book, open. 
It is curious, perhaps almost incredible, 
that the idea for a “Squidg” or a “Zoom” 
should be evolved by the artist through 
scanning the comparatively prosaic faces of 
his fellow-men. Hut Mr. Sime reads between 
the lines in the Hook of Life. 


found in the landscapes of Mr. MacWhirter 
or Mr. Leader. One upon which he is now^ 
at work, entitled “ Wild Beast Wood,” depicts 
a moonlit, tree-dotted slope, taken from the 
height of some giant pine or the back of a 
mighty roc. The impression is one of eerie, 
wind-swept silence, and this despite the herd 
of gaunt black wolves who with blazing eyes 
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“ I reproduce faces, when I want human 
faces, from memory. When I am travelling 
I often make a study of the people in the 
railway carriage, and I can draw them all 
from memory when I get home,” 

Little as his most ardent admirers suspect 
it, Mr. Sime is a painter in oils, much addicted 
to landscape. He is fondest of wild Scottish 
Highland or Welsh scenery, which, coming 
under the magic of his brush, takes on a 
weird and “ wicked ” quality not at all to be 


noiselessly steal across the open. (See next 
page.) Almost involuntarily I exclaimed : — 
“ Behold, there is your masterpiece ! ” 

Sime — “ the man Sime ” — as he used 
invariably to be called in the pages of Pick' 
Me- C//> —smiled an indulgent smile. 

“ Masterpiece ? I haven’t had time to 
attempt a masterpiece. Hut I’ll show you 
something which is giving me more trouble 
than anything else 1 ever did attempt.” 

From an adjacent easel the cloth was 
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“WILD BEAST WOOD." 
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1mi’1'UiuivM!A1$li< I'ioatman : “ H.mti up yer mtl. man ! 'm I - ye have 'ml' 

(Reproduced hy ihe special pciinissioii of the Ihoprielors of I'niich.') 


removeci, revealing a 
})erfect riot of vivid 
colour and bizarre 
shapes. It is intended 
to represent a scene 
from Toe’s “The 
Masque of the Red 
Death,” and will be 
one of a triad of pic- 
tures. One may safely 
predicate of this 
acliievement that 
when it comes to Ije 
exhibited, at the Royal 
Academy or elsewhere, 
It will make all the 
other paintings in its 
immediate entourage 
appear somewhat flat, 
pale, and uninspired. 

Mr. Si me has also 
been a contributor to 
Punch. The specimen 
of his work in that 
paper reproduced 
above has the rare 



distinction of being a 
funny picture, apart 
from the merit of the 
joke. 

Mr. S i m e has, 
amongst other dis- 
tinctions, enjoyed that 
of being caricatured 
by Mr. Max Beerbohm. 
It says much for the 
elder artist’s magnan- 
imity that, in spite of 
this performance, he 
can yet declare warmly, 
“ Max is the only 
caricaturist we have ! ” 
This was not uttered 
in the spirit of one 
illustrious victim, 
whose comment was, 
“If there were another 
Max, or if Max had 
Sime’s skill in draughts- 
man ship, England 
would be intolerable 
for some of us ! ” 
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CHAJ’TER XXJV. 

HE news that Mrs. Chinnery 
had taken a house of her own 
and was anxious to let rooms 
gave Robert Vyncr an idea 
which kept him busy the 
whole of one morning. He 
broached it next day to Hartley, but, finding 
him hopelessly divided between joy and 
nervousness, he took the matter into his own 
hands and paid a visit to Tranquil V'ale, the 
result of which he communicated with some 
pride to Joan Hartley the same afternoon. 

“It was my own idea entirely,” he said, 
modestly. “Some people would call it 
an inspiration. Directly I heard that Mrs. 
Chinnery was anxious to let rooms 1 thought 
of your children. 1 mentioned the idea to 
your father, and escaped an embrace by a 
haifs breadth. I was prepared to remind 
him that ‘ Absence makes the heart grow 


fonder, \and to follow it up with ‘Distance 
lends enchantment to the view ’ ; but it was 
unnecessary. It will be a great Jthing for 
Mrs. Chinnery.” 

Miss Hartley looked thoughtful. 

“ And you,” said Robert, reproachfully. 

“If father is satisfied ” began Miss 

Hartley. 

“ ‘ Satisfied ’ is a cold and inadc(]uate word,” 
said Robert. “ He was delighted. He could 
not have been more pleased if I had told him 
that the entire five had succumbed to an 
attack of croup. I left my work to look after 
itself to come and give you the news.” 

“ You are very kind,” said Joan, after some 
consideration. 

“ It is a good thing for all concerned,” 
said Robert. “ It is a load off my mind. 
The very last time I was here I was interrupted 
at a most critical moment by the entrance of 
Miss Trimblett.” 
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“And now, instead of coming here to 
see them, you will have to go to Mrs. 
Chinnery’s,"’ said Joan. 

“ When I want to,” said Mr. Vyner, with 
a forced smile, as the twins came rushing 
into the room. “ Yes.” 

The exodus took place three days after- 
wards, to the entire satisfaction of all con- 
('erned Tranquil Vale alone regarded the 
advent of the new-comers with a certain 
amount of uneasiness ; the joy of Ted 
arid the twins when they found that there 
was a river at the bottom of the garden 
threatening to pass all bounds. In a state 
of wild excitement they sat on the fence and 
waved to passing craft, until in an attempt to 
do justice to a larger ship than usual Miss 
Gertrude 'Frimblett waved herself off the 
fence on to the stones of the foreshore below. 

Captain Sellers, who had been looking on 
with much interest, at once descended and 
rendered first aid. It was the first case he 
had had since he had left the sea, but after 
a careful examination he was able to assure 
the sufferer that she had broken her right leg 
in two places. The discovery was received 
with howls of lamentation from both girls 
until Dolly, blinded with her tears, happened 
to fall over the injured limb and received in 
return two such hearty kicks from it that the 
captain was compelled to reconsider his 
diagnosis, and after a further examination 
discovered that it was only bent. In quite a 
j)rofessi()na] manner he used a few technical 
terms that completely covered his dis- 
('omfiture. 

It was the beginning of a friendship which 
'rran([uil Vale did its best to endure with 
fortitude, and against which Mrs. Chinnery 
fought in vain. In the company of Ted and 
the twins^ Captain Sellers renewed his youth. 
Together they discovered the muddiest places 
on the foreshore, and together they borrowed 
a neighbour’s boat and sailed down the river 
in quest of adventures. With youth at the 
prow and dim-sighted age at the helm they 
found several. News of their doings made 
Hartley congratulate himself warmly on their 
departure. 

“Mrs. Chinnery is just the woman to 
manage them,” he said to Joan, “ and Truefitt 
tells me that having children to look after has 
changed her wonderfully.” 

Miss Hartley, with a little shiver, said she 
could quite understand it. 

“ I mean for the better,” said her father. 
“ He said she is getting quite young and 
jolly again. And he told me that young 
Saunders is there a good deal.” 


Miss Hartley raised her eyebrows in mute 
interrogation. 

“ He pretends that he goes to see George,” 
said her father, dropping his voice, “ but 
Truefitt thinks that it is Jessie. I suppose 
Trimblett won’t mind ; he always thought a 
lot of Saunders. I don’t know whether you 
ought to interfere.” 

“ I ? ’’ said Joan, flushing. “ Certainly not. 
What has it got to do with me ? ” 

“Well, I just mentioned it,” said Hartley; 
“although I suppose Mrs. Chinnery is mostly 
responsible while they are with her. I am 
writing to tell Trimblett that the children are 
at Tranquil Vale. When he comes back 
perhaps he will make other arrangements.” 

“ Very likely,” said his daughter, absently ; 
“or perhaps he will marry Mrs. Chinnery.” 

Mr. Hartley, who was at supper, put down 
his knife and fork and sat eyeing her in very 
natural amazement. “Marry Mrs. Chinnery?” 
he gasped ; “ but how can he ? ” 

“I mean,” said Joan, with a sudden 
remembrance of the state of affairs — “I mean 
if anything should happen to me.” 

Mr. Hartley finished his supper and, draw- 
ing his chair up to the fire, sat smoking in 
thoughtful silence. 

“ And if anything happens to Trimblett, 
perhaps you will marry again,” he said at last. 

Miss Hartley shook her head. “ I am not 
afraid of that,” she .said, aml)iguously. 

Her confidence was put to the test less 
than a fortnight later by an unexpected visit 
from Mr. Robert Vyner, who, entering the 
room in a somewhat breathless condition, 
acce[)ted a chair and sat gazing at her with an 
air of mysterious triumph. 

“I’m the bearer of important news,” he 
murmured. “ Despatclies from the front. 
You’ll hear all about it from your father when 
he comes home, but I wanted to be the first 
with it.” 

“ What is the matter ? ” inquired Joan. 

Mr. Vyner looked shocked. “All im- 
portant news, good or bad, should be 
broken gently,” he said, reproachfully. “ Do 
you know any Scotch ? ” 

“ Scotch ? ” said the mystified Miss 
Hartley. 

Mr. Vyner nodded. “ ‘ The best-laid 
schemes o’ mice and men gang aft agley,’” 
he quoted, in a thrilling voice. “ Do you 
understand that ? ” 

“ I’ll wait till father comes home,” 
announced Miss Hartley, with some decision. 

“There are other quotations bearing on 
the matter in hand,” said Mr. Vyner, 
thoughtfully, “but I have forgotten them. 
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At present I am thinking of you to the utter 
exclusion of everything else. Not that that 
is anything unusual. Far from it. To cut a 
long story short, Captain Trirnblett has been 
left behind at San Francisco with malaria, 
and the mate has taken the ship on.” 

Miss Hartley gave a little cry of concern. 

“ He has had it before,” said Mr. Vyner, 
composedly, ‘‘ but he seems to have got it 
bad this time ; and when he is fit enough he 
is coming home. Now, what are you going 
to do ? ” 

“ Poor Captain Trirnblett ! ” said Joan. 
“ I am so sorry.” 

“ What are you going to do ? ” repeated 
Mr. Vyner, impressively. “ His children are 
at Salthaven, and he will live here because 
my father and I had practically decided to 
give him the berth of ship’s husband after 
this voyage. He will have it a little .sooner, 
that’s all. Approjiriate berth for a marrying 
man like that, isn’t it? Sounds much more 
romantic than marine superintendent.” 

1 made sure that he would be away for 
at least two years,” said Joan, regarding him 
helplessly. 

“I'here is nothing certain in this world,” 
said Mr. Vyner, sedately. “You should 
have thought of that before. 'Phe whole 
thing is bound to come out now. I’here are 
only two courses open to you. You might 
marry Captain 'Primblett in reality ” 

“What is the other ?” inquired Joan, as 
he paused. 

“I'he other,” said Mr. Vyner, slowly, and 
lowering his voice — “the otlier stands before 
you. All he can urge in his favour is that 
he is younger than Trirnblett and, as I have 
said on another occasion, without encum- 
brances.” 

“ If there is nothing more than that in his 
hivour ” said Joan, turning away. 

“ Nothing,” said Robert, humbly, “ un- 
less ” 

“ Unless what?” 

“ Unless you know of anything.” 

Joan Hartley, her gaze still averted, shook 
her head. 

“Still,” said Mr. Vyner, with an air of 
great thoughtfulness, “a paragon would be 
awful to live with. Awful. Fancy marrying 
Bassett, for instance ! Fancy being married 
to a man you could never find fault with ! ” 

“ There is a third course open to me,” said 
Joan, turning round. “ I could go away.” 

Mr. Vyner got up slowly and took a step 
towards her. “Would you — would you 
sooner go away than stay with me ? ” he 
said, in a low voice. 


“ I — I don’t want to go away,” said Joan, 
after a long pause. 

Mr. Vyner took two more steps. 

“ I’m so fond of Salthaven,” added Joan, 
hastily. 

“ So am I,” said Robert. “ It seems to 
me that we have a lot of ideas in common. 
Don’t you think it would simplify matters if 
you stayed at .Salthaven and married me ? ” 

Joan eyed him gravely. “ I don’t think 
that it would simplify matters with your 
father,” she said, slowly. 

Mr. Vyner’s fourth and last step took him 
to her chair. 

“Is that your only objection?” he mur 
mured, bending over her. 

“ I might think of others — in time,” said 
Joan. 

Mr. Vyner bent a little lower, but so 
slowly that Miss Hartley was compelled to 
notice it. She got uj) suddenly and con- 
fronted him. He took both her hands in 
his, but so gently that she offered no re 
sistance. 

“ That is a bargain,” he said, trying to 
steady his voice. “ I will soon arrange 
matters with my father.” 

Joan smiled faintly and shook her head. 

“ You’ll see,” said Robert, confidently. 
“ I’ve been a good son to him, and he knows 
it. And I always have had my own way. 
I’m not going to alter now. It wouldn’t be 
good for him.” 

“ You are holding my hands,” said Joan. 

“ I know,” said Mr. Vyner. “1 like it.” 

He released them reluctantly, and stood 
looking at her. Miss Hartley, after a brave 
attempt to meet his gaze, lowered her eyes. 
For a time neither of them spoke. 

“ I’m as bad as Trirnblett,” .said Robert 
at last. “ I am beginning to believe in fate. 
It is my firm opinion that we were intended 
for each other. I can’t imagine marrying 
anybody else, can you ? ” 

Miss Hartley, still looking down, made no 
reply. 

“ Silence gives consent,” said Robert, and, 
leaning forward, took her hands again. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Robert Vyner walked home slowly, trying 
as he went to evolve a scheme which should, 
in the first place, enable him to have his own 
way, and, in the second, cause as little trouble 
as possible to everybody. As a result of his 
deliberations he sought his father, whom he 
found enjoying a solitary cup of tea, and 
told him that he had been to Hartley’s with 
the news of Captain Trimblett’s illness. He 
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added, casually, that Mrs. Trimblett was 
looking remarkably well. And he spoke 
feelingly of the pleasure afforded to all 
right-minded people at being able to carry a 
little sympathy and consolation into the 
homes of the afflicted. 

Mr. Vyner, senior, sipped his tea. “She 
has got her father and the children if she 
vants sympathy,’' he said, gruffly. 

Robert shook his head. “ It’s not quite 
the same thing,” he said, gravely. 

“ The children ought to be with her,” said 
his father. “ I never understood why they 
should have gone to Mrs. Chinnery; still, 
that’s not my affair.” 

“It was to assist Mrs. Chinnery, for one 
thing,” said Robert. “ And, besides, they 
were awfully in the way.” 

He heard his father put his tea cup down, 
and felt, rather than saw, that he was gazing 
at him with some intentness. With a pre- 
orcupied air he rose and left the room. 

Satisfied with the impression he had made, 
he paid another visit to Hartley’s on the day 
following, and then, despite Joan’s protests, 
became an almost daily visitor. His assur- 
ance that they were duty visits, paid with 
a view to their future hap|)iness, only served 
to mystify her. The fact that Hartley twice 
I ducked up courage to throw out hints as to 
the frequency of his visits, and the odd 
glances with which his father favoured him, 
satisfied him that he was in the right path. 

For a fortnight he went his way unchecked, 
and, apparently blind to the growing stiffness 
of his father every time the subject was 
mentioned, spoke freely of Mrs. Trimblett, 
and the beautiful resignation with which she 
endured her husband’s misfortunes. His 
father listened for the most part in silence ; 
but coming at last to the conclusion that 
there was nothing to be gained by that policy, 
he waited until his wife had left the dining- 
room one evening and ventured a solemn 
protest. 

“ She is a very nice girl,” said the delighted 
Robert, in a sullen voice. 

“Just so,” said his father, leaning towards 
a candle and lighting his cigar ; “ although 
perhaps that is hardly the way to speak of a 
married woman.” 

“And we have been friends for a long 
time,” said Robert. 

Mr. Vyner senior, coughed, dryly. 

“Just so,” he said again. 

“ Why shouldn’t I go and see her when I 
like ? ” said Robert, after a pause. 

“ She is another man’s wife,” said his 
father, “ and it is a censorious world.” 


Robert Vyner looked down at the cloth. 
“ If she were not, I suppose there would be 
some other objection,” he said, gloomily. 

Mr. Vyner laid his cigar on the side of a 
plate and drew himself up. “ My boy,” he 
said, impressively, “ I don’t think I deserve 
that. Both your mother and myself would 
ha — always put your happiness before our 
own private inclinations.” 

He picked up his cigar again and, placing 
it in his mouth, looked the personification of 
injured fatherhood. 

“ Do you mean,” said Robert, slowly — “do 
you mean that if she vv^ere single you would 
be willing for me to marry her ? ” 

“It is no good discussing that,” said Mr. 
Vyner, with an air of great consideration. 

“ But would you ? ” persisted his .son. 

Mr. Vyner was a very truthful man as a 

rule, but there had been instances He 

added another. 

“ Yes,” he said, with a slight gasp. 

Robert sprang up with a haste that over- 
turned his coffee, and, seizing his father’s 
hand, shook it with enthusiasm. Mr. Vyner, 
somewhat affected, responded heartily. 

“Anything possible for you. Bob,” he said, 
fervently, “but this is impossible.” 

His .son looked at him. “1 have never 
known you to go back on your word,” he 
said, emphatically. 

“I never have,” said Mr. Vyner. 

“ Your word is your bond,” .said Robert, 
smiling at him. “And now I want to tell 
you something.” 

“Well?” said the other, regarding him with 
a little uneasiness. 

“ She is not married,” said Robert, calmly. 

Mr. Vyner started up and his cigar fell 
unheeded to the floor. 

“What ? ” he said, loudly. 

“ She is not married,” repeated his son. 

Mr. Vyner sank back in his chair again, 
and, looking down mechanically for his cigar, 
found it tracing a design on the carpet. 

“ Con-found it ! ” he said, fervently, as he 
stooped to recover it. He tossed it in his 
plate and, leaning back, glared at his son. 

“ Do you mean that she didn’t marry 
Trimblett?” he inquired, in a trembling voice. 

“Yes.” 

Mr. Vyner drew the cigar- box towards 
him, and selecting a cigar with great care 
nipped off the end and, having lighted it, 
sat smoking in grim silence. 

“ This is very extraordinary,” he said at 
last, avoiding his son’s eyes. 

“ I suppose she had a reason,” said 
Robert, in a matter-of-fact voice. 
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^Ir. Vyncr winced. He began to realize 
the true state of affairs, and sat trembling in 
jm[)()tent wrath, d'hen he rose and paced 
up and down the room. He thought of his 
veiled threats to Hartley, and the idea that 
his son should know of them added fuel to 
his anger, 

‘‘ You are of full age,” he said, bitterly, 
“and you liave your own income— now.” 

Robert flushed and then turned ])ale. 

“ 1 will give that up if you wish, provided 
that you’ll retain Hartley,” he said, (juietly. 

Mr. Vyner continued his perambulations. 
He smoked furiously, and muttered some- 
thing about “ forcing conditions upon him.” 

can’t leave Hartley in the lurch,” said 
his son, quietly. “ It’s not his fault, I can 
look after my.self.” 

Mr. Vyner stopped and regarded him. 
“Don’t be a fool,” he said, shortly. “If it 
wasn’t for your mother ” 

His son repressed a smile by an effort, and 
began to feel more at ease. One of Mrs. 
Vyner’s wu’fely privileges was to serve as an 
excuse for any display of weakness of which 
her husband might be guilty. 


“I'his pretended marriage will be a public 
scandal,” said Mr. Vyner, frowning. “ What 
are you going to tell people?” 

“ Nothing,” said Robert. 

“ Do you think it is conducive to discipline 
to marry the daughter of my chief clerk ? ” 
continued his father. 

Robert shook his head. 

“No,” he said, decidedly. “I have been 
thinking of that. It would be better to give 
him a small interest in the firm- -equal to his 
salary, say.” 

\\'ell aware of the uses of physical exercise 
at moments of mental stress, Mr. Vyner 
started on his walk again. He began to 
wonder whether, after all, he ought to consider 
his wife’s feelings in the matter. 

“She is a very nice girl,” said Robert, 
after watching him for some time. “ I wish 
you knew her.” 

Mr. Vyner waved the remark away with a 
large, impatient hand. 

“She declined to marry me against your 
wishes,” continued his son, “but now that 
you have given your consent ” 

The room suddenly became too small for 
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Vyner. He passed out into the hall, 
and a few seconds later his son heard the 
pdrary door close with an eloquent bang, 
ile shrugged his shoulders and, lighting a 
cigarette, sat down to wait. He was half- 
way through his third cigarette when the 
door opened and his father came into the 
room again. 

“ 1 have been talking to your mother,” 
said Mr. Vyner, in a stately fashion. “ She 
is very much upset, of course. Very. She 
is not strong, and I ha — we came to the 
conclusion that you must do as you please.” 

He stepped to the table and, with a 
trembling hand, helped himself to a whisky 
and soda. Robert took up a glass with a 
little claret in it. 

“ Success to the young couple,” he said, 
cheerfully. 

Mr. Vayner paused with the glass at his 
lips, and eyed him indignantly ; then, with 
a wooden expression of fare -intended, pos- 
sibly, to suggest that he had not heard took 
a satisfying drink. He placed the glass on 
the table, and turned to see his son’s out- 
stretched hand. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Captain 1’rimhlett, by special arrangement 
with Mrs. Truefitt, was back again in his 
old quarters, and already so much improved 
in health that he was able to rei)el with 
considerable vigour the many inquirers who 
were anxious to be pul in possession of the 
real facts concerning his pretended marriage. 
It was a subject on which the captain was 
dumb, but in some mysterious fashion it 
came to be understood that it was a device 
on the part of a self-sacrificing and chivalrous 
sh ip-master to save Miss Hartley from the 
attentions of a determined admirer she 
had met in London. It was the version 
sanctioned — if not invented — by Mr. Robert 
Vyner. 

It was a source of some little perturbation 
of spirit to Miss Jelks that the captain had 
been brought home by his faithful boatswain. 
Conduct based on an idea of two years’ 
absence had to be suddenly and entirely 
altered. She had had a glimpse of them 
both on the day of their arrival, but the fact 
that Mr. Walters was with his superior officer, 
and that she was with Mr. Filer, •prevented 
her from greeting him. In the matter of his 
dismissal Mr. Filer met her more than half- 
way. 

“ Somebody ’ad to look arter ’im,” said 
Mr. Walters, referring to the captain, as he 
sat in Rosa’s kitchen the following evening, 


“ and he always 'ad a liking for me. Besides 

which 1 wanted to get ’ome and see you.” 

“ You have got it bad,” said Rosa, with a 
gratified titter. 

“ l.ook arter you I ought to ha’ said,” 
retorted Mr. Walters, glowering at her ; “ and 
from wot I hear from Bassett it’s about time 
I did.” 

Ho ! ” said Miss Jelks, taking a deep 
breath. “ Ho, really ! ” 

“ 1 had it out of ’im this morning,” con- 
tinued Mr. Walters, eyeing her sternly. “ I 
waited for ’im as he come out of his ’ouse. 
He didn’t want to tell me at first, but when 
he found as ’ow he’d be late for the office if 
he didn’t, he thought better of it.” 

Miss Jelks leaned back in her chair with a 
ladylike sneer upon her expressive features. 

“ I’ll Bassett him,” she said, slowly. 

“ And I’ll Filer Mm” said Mr. Walters, not 
to be outdone in the coining of verbs. 

“ It’s a pity he don’t say these things to my 
face,” said Rosa. “ I'd soon let him know.” 

“ He’s going to,” said the boatswain, 
readily. “ I told ’im we’d meet him on 
Sunday arternoon by K egg’s boat - hou.se. 
Then we’ll see wot you’ve got to say for 
yourself. Shut that door ! D’ye want to 
freeze me ? ” 

I’ll shut it when you’re gone,” said Rosa, 
calmly. “ Make haste, else I shall catch 
cold. I’ll go with you on Sunday afternoon 
— just so as you can beg my pardon — and 
after that I don’t want nothing more to do 
with you. You’d try the temper of a saint, 
you would.” 

Mr. Walters looked round the warm and 
comfortable kitchen, and his face fell. “ 1 
ain’t going to judge you till I’ve heard both 
sides,” he said, slowly, and then, seeing no 
sign of relenting in Rosa’s face, passed out 
into the bleak night. 

He walked down to the rendezvous on 
Sunday afternoon with a well-dressed icicle. 
Miss Jelks only spoke to him once, and that 
was when he trod on her dress. A nipping 
wind stirred the surface of the river, and the 
place was deserted except for the small figure 
of Bassett sheltering under the lee of ahe 
boat -house. He came to meet them, and, 
raising a new bowler hat, stood regarding 
Miss Jelks with an expression in which com- 
passion and judicial severity were pretty 
evenly combined. 

“ Tell me afore her wot you told me the 
other day,” said Mr. Walters, plunging at 
once into business. 

“ I would rather not,” said Bassett, adjust- 
ing his spectacles and looking from one to 
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the other, ** but in pursuance of my promise 
1 have no alternative/^ 

“ Fire away I ” commanded the boatswain. 
Bassett coughed, and then, in a thin but 
firm voice, complied. The list of Miss Jelks's 
misdeeds was a long one and the day was 
cold, but he did not miss a single item. 
Miss Jelks, eyeing him with some concern 
as he proceeded, began to think that he must 
have eyes at the back of his head. 'I'he 
boatswain, whose colour was deepening as he 
listened, regarded her with a lurid eye. 

‘^And you believe it all?” said Rosa, 
turning to him with a pitying smile, as Bassett 
concluded his tale. “ VVhy don’t he go on? 
He ain’t finished yet.” 

“Wot?” said Mr. Walters, with energy. 


wanted to take me to Marsham Fair and 
cried because I wouldn’t go.” 

“ Eh ? ” gasped the boatswain, staring at 
the bewildered Bassett. 

“Ask him if he didn’t go down on his 
knees to me in Pringle’s Lane one day — a 
muddy day — and ask me to be his,” con- 
tinued the unscrupulous Rosa. “ Ask him 
if he didn’t .say I was throwing myself away 
on a wooden-headed boatswain with bandy 
legs.” 

“Bandy wot?” ejaculated the choking 
Mr. Walters, as he bestowed an involuntary 
glance at the limbs in question. 

“ 1 can assure you I never said so,” cried 
Bassett, earnestly. “ 1 never noticed before 
that they were bandy. And I never ” 

0 
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“ He ain’t told you about making love to 
me yet,” said Ro.sa. 

“ I didn’t,” said the youth. “ I shouldn’t 
think of doing such a thing. It was all a 
mistake of yours.” 

Miss Jelks uttered a cruel laugh. “ Ask 
him whether he followed me like a pet dog,” 
she said, turning to the astonished boatswain. 
“Ask him if he didn’t say he loved the 
ground my feet trod on. Ask him if he 


An enormous fist held just beneath his 
no.se stopped him in mid-career. 

“ If you was only three foot taller and six 
or seven .stun ’eavier,” said the palpitating 
boatswain, “ I should know wot to do with 
you.” 

“I assure you ” began Bassett. 

“If you say another word,” declared Mr. 
Walters, in grating accents, “ I’ll take you by 
the scruff of your little neck and drop you in 
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the river. And if you tell any more lies 
about my young woman to a living soul, Til 
tear you limb from limb and box your ears 
arterwards.'^ 

With a warning shake of his head at the 
gasping Bassett he turned to Miss Jelks, but 
that injured lady, with her head at an alarm- 
ing angle, was already moving away. Even 
when he reached her side she seemed 
unaware of his existence, and it was not until 
the afternoon was well advanced that she 
deigned to take the slightest notice of his 
abject apologies. 

“ It’s being at sea and away from you that 
does it,” he said, humbly. 

“ And a nasty jealous temper,” added Miss 
Jelks. 

“ Tin going to try for a shore berth,” said 
her admirer. “I spoke to Mr. Vyner— the 
young one — about it yesterday, and he’s 
going to see wot he can do for me. If 1 
get that I shall be a different man.” 

He’d do anything for Miss Joan,” .said 
the mollified Rosa, thoughtfully, “and if you 
behave yourself and try and conejuer your 
wicked, jealous nature I might put in a word 
for you with her myself.” 

Mr. Walters thanked her warmly, and, 
with a natural anxiety regarding his future 
pros()ects, paid freciuent visits to learn what 
progress she was making. He haunted the 
kitchen with the persistency of a blackbeetle, 
and became such a nuisance at last that 
Miss Hartley espoused his cause almost with 
enthusia.sm, 

“ He is very much attached to Rosa, but 
he takes up a lot of her time,” she said to 
Robert Vyner, as they were on their way one 
evening to 'rranquil Vale to pay a visit to 
Captain Trimblett. 

“I’ll get him something for Rosa’s sake,” 
.said Robert, softly. “ I shall never forget 
that she invited me to breakfast when her 
mistress would have let me go empty away. 
Do you remember ? ” 

“ I remember wondering whether you were 
going to stay all day,” said Joan. 

“ It never occurred to me,” said Mr. Vyner, 
in tones of regret. “ I’m afraid you must 
have thought me very neglectful.” 

They walked on happily through the dark, 
cold night until the lighted windows of 
Tranquil Vale showed softly in the blackness. 
There was a light in the front room of 
No. 5, and the sound of somebody moving 
hurriedly about followed immediately upon 
Mr. Vyner’s knock. Then the door 
opened, and Captain Trimblett stood before 
them. 
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“ Come in,” he said, heartily. “ Come in. 
I’m all alone this evening.” 

He closed the door behind them, and 
while Mr. Vyner stood gazing curiously at a 
mound on the table, which appeared to have 
been hastily covered up with a rather soiled 
towel, placed a couple of easy chairs by the 
fire. Mr. Vyner, with his eyes still on the 
table, took his seat slowly, and then, trans- 
ferring his regards to Captain Trimblett, 
asked him in a stern voice what he was 
smiling at Joan for. 

“ She smiled at me first,” said the captain. 

Mr. Vyner shook his head at both of them, 
and at an offer of a glass of beer looked so 
undecided that the captain, after an uneasy 
glance at the table, which did not escape 
Mr. Vyner, went to the kitchen to procure 
some. 

“ I wonder,” said Robert, musingly, as he 
turned to the table — “ 1 wonder if it would 
be bad manners to ” 

“Yes,” said Joan, promptly. 

Mr. Vyner sighed, and tried to peer under 
a corner of the towel. 

“ 1 can see a saucer,” he murmured, 
excitedly. 

Miss Hartley rose, and, pointing with a 
rigid forefinger at her own chair, changed 
places with him. 

“ You want to see yourself,” declared Mr. 
Vyner. 

Miss Hartley scorned to reply. 

“Let’s share the guilt,” continued the 
other. “ You shut your eyes and raise a 
corner of the towel, and I’ll do the peeping.” 

The return of the unconscious captain with 
the beer rendered a reply unnecessary. 

“We half thought you would he at No. 9,” 
said Robert, as the captain poured him out a 
glass. 

“ I’m keeping house this evening,” said the 
captain, “ or else I should have been.” 

“ It’s nice for you to have your children 
with you,” said Joan, softly. 

Captain Trimblett assented. “And it’s nice 
to be able to give up the sea,” he said, with 
a grateful glance at Vyner. “ I’m getting 
old, and that last bout of malaria hasn’t 
made me any younger.” 

“ 'Fhe youngsters seem to get on all right 
with Mrs. Chinnery,” said Robert, eyeing 
him closely. 

“ Splendidly,” said the captain. “ I should 
never have thought that she would have been 
so good with children. She half worships 
theL” 

“ Not all of them,” said Mr. Vyner. 

“ All of ’em,” said the captain. 
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Twins as well?'^ said Mr. Vyner, raising 
his voice. 

“She likes them best of all,” was the 
reply. 

My Vyner rose slowly from his chair. 
“ She is a woman in a million,” he said, im- 
pressively. “ I wonder why ” 

“ They’re very good girls,” said the captain, 
hastily. “ Old Sellers thinks there is nobody 
like them.” 

“I expect you will be making a home 
for them soon,” said Robert, thoughtfully ; 
“although it will be rather hard on Mrs. 
Chinnery to part with them, won’t it ? ” 

“We are all in the hands of fate,” said 
the captain, gazing suddenly at his tumbler. 
“ Fate rules all things from the cradle to the 
grave.” 

He poured himself out a little more beer 


they must be going. Joan rose, and Captain 
Trimblett, rising at the same moment, 
knocked over his beer and, in a moment of 
forgetfulness, snatched the towel from the 
mound to wipe it up. The act revealed an 
electro-plated salad bowl of noble proper* 
tions, a saucer of whitening, and some pieces 
of rag. 

“ Halloa ! ” said Robert, looking from the 
bowl to the captain’s ruddy face. “ What’s 
this?” 

“ I was just giving it a clean up,” mur- 
mured the captain. 

“ What is it ? ” said the other. 

“ It’s a present,” said Captain Trimblett, 
with a faint note of defiance in his voice 
— “a present from a dear old friend of mine 
— Captain Walsh.” 

He accompanied his visitors to the door. 



and, lapsing into a reminiscent mood, cited 
various instances in his own career in con- 
firmation. It was an interesting subject, but 
time was passing, and Mr. Vyner, after a 
regretful allusion to that fact, announced that 


and after a cordial farewell stood looking 
after them until their voices died away in the 
darkness, 7'hen he came back into the room 
and, whistling cheerfully, took up a piece of 
rag and resumed his interrupted task. 


The End. 



Jllustrated ^ • 


HE prospectus, or advertise- 
ment, of a certain American 
typewriting machine com- 
mences by informing the 
public that “ The type- 

writer is founded on an idea/^ 
When 1 saw this phrase I secured it for my 
collection, for I felt that, without jest, it 
contained the kernel of a true philosophy of 
Nature. The forms, the phainomena, of Nature 
are innumerable, multifarious, interwoven, 
and infinitely perplexing, and you may spend 
a happy life in unravelling their relations and 
devising their evolutions ; but until you have 
looked through them and seen the ideas that 
are behind them you are a mere materialist 
and a blind worker. The soul of Nature is 
hid from you. 

What is the bill of a bird and what does it 
mean ? I do not refer to the bill of a Hawk, 
or a Heron, or an Owl, or an Ostrich, but to 
that which is the abstract of all these and a 
thousand more. I hold, regardless of ana- 
tomy and physiology, that a bird is a higher 
being than a beast. No beast soars and 
sings to its sweetheart ; no beast remains in 
lifelong partnership with the wife of its 
youth ; no beast builds itself a summer- 
house and decks it with feathers and bright 
shells. A beast is a grovelling denizen of 
the earth ; a bird is a free citizen of the air. 
And who can say that there is not a 
connection between this difference and other 
developments ? The beast, thinking only of 
its appetites, has evolved a delicate nose, 
a discriminating palate, three kinds of 


teeth to cut, tear, and grind its food, 
salivary glands to moisten the same, and a 
perfected apparatus of digestion. The bird, 
occupied with thoughts of love and beauty, 
with “ fields, or waves, or mountains ” and 
“ shapes of sky or plain,’’ has made little 
advance in the art and instruments of good 
living. It swallows its food whole, scarcely 
knowing the taste of it, and a pair of forceps 
for picking it up, tipped and cased with horn, 
is the whole of its dining furniture. For the 
bill of a bird, primarily and essentially, is 
that and nothing else. In the chickens and 
the sparrows that come to steal their food, 
and the robin that looks on, and all the little 
dicky-birds, you may see it in its simplicity. 
The size and shape may vary, as a Canadian 
axe differs from a Scotch axe ; some are short 
and stout and have a sharp edge for shelling 
seeds ; some are longer and fine-pointed, for 
picking worms and caterpillars out of their 
hiding-places ; some a little hooked at their 
points, and one, that of the Crossbill, with 
points crossed for picking the small seeds 
out of fir-cones ; but all are practically the 
same tool. Yet the last distinctly points 
the way to those modifications by which 
the simple bill is gradually adapted to one 
special purpose or another, until it becomes 
a wonderful mechanism in which the original 
intention is quite out of sight. 

At this point I find an instructive parable 
in my tool chest. Fully h(ilf of the tools are 
just knives. A chisel is a knife, a plane is a 
knife set in a block of wood, a saw is a knife 
with the edge notched. Moreover, there are 
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many sorts of curious 
planes and saws, each 
intended for one dis- 
tinct kind of fine work. 

All these the joiner has 
need of, but a school- 
boy would rather have 

than 

as 

work, it becomes use- 
less for any other. And 

a specialist. He wants 
a tool that will cut a 
stick, carve a boat, 
peel an apple, dig out 
a worm~in short, one ^ 

his active mind wants 
If you see a bill that 

is nothing but a large “ cood for . 

and powerful pair of 

forceps, good for any rough job, you may 

know without further inquiry that the owner 

is no limited specialist, but a “ handy man,” 

bold, enterprising, resourceful, and good all 

round. He will not starve in the 

desert. No wholesome food comes 

amiss to him— grub, slug, or snail, 

fruit, eggs, a live mouse or a dead 

rat, and he can deal . 

with them all. Such 

are the Magpie, the 


GOOD FOR ANY ROUGH JOH. 


Crow, the Jackdaw, 
and all of that ilk ; and 

are found in all coun- 
climates, and 
prosper wherever they 
go. But all birds 
cannot play that part. 
One is timid, another 
fastidious, another shy 
but ingenious. So, in 
the universal competi- 
. tion for a living, each 

has taken its own line 
according to the bent 
of its nature, and its 
I one tool has been per- 

I fected for its trade 

1 until it can follow no 

\ other. The Thrush 

^ catches such worms as 

— rashly show themselves 

above-ground ; but an 
ancient ancestor of the 
I 9 Snipe found that, if it 

^ followed them into 

r ROUGH jon.'* marshy lands, it could 

probe the soft ground 
and drag them out of their chambers. For 
this operation it has now a bill three inches 
long, straight, thin and sensitive at the tip, 
a beautiful instrument, but good for no 
purpose except extracting worms from 
soft ground. If frost of drought 
hardens the ground, the Snipe must 
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starve or travel. — 

every golfer ^ 

docs by his own M^utfJijjl 

But now be- ^HV 

hold another V 

grub-hunter, 

which, distast- / 1 \ 

ing mud, has j I fV 

discovered an I 1 V 

iinworked mine ^ 

in the trunks of [_ ^ 

trees. There, in “an absurd hki.met.” 

deep burrows, 

lurked great succulent beetle-grubs, demanding 
only a tool with which they might be dug out. 
This has been perfected by many stages, and 
I have now before me a splendid speci- 
men of the most improved pattern — namely, 
the bill of tlie Great Black Woodpecker of 
Western India, a bird nearly as big as a 
crow. It is nothing else than a hatchet in 
two parts, which, when locked together, 
present a steeled edge about three-eighths of 
an inch in breadth. The hatchet is two and 
a half inches Jong by one in breadth at the 
base, and a prominent ridge, or keel, runs 
down the top from base to point. It is 
further strengthened by a keel on each side. 
Inside of it, ere the bird became a mummy, 
was her tongue, which I myself drew out 
three inches beyond the point of the bill. 
It was round and tough, like gutta-percha, 
tipped with a fine spike, and armed on each 
side, for the last inch of its length, with a 
row of sharp barbs pointing backwards. The 
whole was lubricated with some patent stick- 
fast, “always ready for use.” That grub 
must sit tight indeed which this corkscrew 


will not draw when once the hatchet has 
opened a way. 

The Swallows and Swifts, untirable on 
their wings, but too gentle to hold their 
own in a jostling crowd, soared away 
after the midges and May- flies and pesti- 
lent gnats that rise from marsh and pond 
to hold their joyous dances under the 
blue dome. Continually rushing open- 
mouthed after these, they have stretched 
their gape from ear to ear ; but their bills 
have dwindled by disuse and left only an 
apology for their absence. 

Compared with all these, the birds that 
can do with a diet of fruit only lead an 
easy life. They have just to pluck and 
eat — that is, if they are pleased with small 
fruits and content to swallow them whole. 
But the Hornbills, being too bulky to hop 
among twigs, need a long reach ; hence 
the portentous machines which they carry 
on their faces. The beak of a Hornbill 
is nothing else than a pair of tongs long 
enough to reach and strong enough to 
wrench off a wild fig from its thick stem. 
If it were of iron it would be thin and 

heavy ; being 
of cellular 
' horn-stuff it is 

\ ‘ bulky but light. 

/f \ ' If you ask why 

it should rise 

, ; absurd helmet 

on the queer 

fowl’s head, I 
y 'l cannot tell. 

f/ ■ ' I r Nature has 

K’ ’ quaint ways of using up 

surplus material. 

V An easy life begets 

y y luxury, and among 

I fruit-eaters the Parrot 

become an epicure. 
X nK swallow its 

food whole, and its bill 
deserves study. In 

YY:' I birds generally the 

. Y 'W upper mandible is more 

Y p or less joined to the 

Vf skull, leaving only the 

V I lower jaw free to move. 

\ I But in the Parrot the 

i upper mandible is also 

hinged, so that each 

M plays freely on the 

M other. The upper, as 

we all know, is hooked 
ST(|)«DY.'‘ and pointed] the lower 
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“llI<RK Tllli COMPETITION HAS 1IBI<N VKKY KEEN IMiEEl).” 


has a sharp edge. 'I’lie tongue is thic'k, bill. Some have a hook at the point, as 
muscular, and sensitive. 1'hc whole makes that of the Cormorant, and some are straight 
a wonderful instrument, unique among birds, at the top, but ('urved on the under side, 
for feelingly manipulating a dainty morsel. This last form is handy for Storks, which do 
shelling, peeling, and slicing, until nothing is not pluck fish out of water so much, but 


left but the sweetest part of 
gourmands Polly is the most 
shameless waster. 

Long before land, trees, 
and air had been exploited 
the primitive bird must 
have discovered the harvest 
of the waters, and here the 
competition has been very 
keen indeed. Vet the form 
of bill most in use is very 
simple — just a plain pair of 
forceps, long and sharp- 
pointed like scissors. "J'his 
is evidently hard to beat, 
for birds of many sorts use 
it, handling it variously. 
I'he Kirigfisher plumjis 
bodily down on the minnow 
from an overhanging perch ; 
the Solan Goose, soaring, 
plunges from a “ pernicious 
height ” ; the Heron, high 
on its stilts, darts out a long 
and serpentine neck ; the 
Diver, with similar beak 
and nec*k but different legs, 
pursues the fleeing shoals 
under water ; to the swift 
and slippery fish all are 
alike terrible in their cer- 
tainty. There are, however, 
other varieties of the fishing 


core. Of all scoop up frogs. 



THE RIDICULOUS BILL OF THF. PUFFIN.” 


crabs, and reptiles from the 
ground. 'Phe ridiculous 
bill of the Puffin, or Sea- 
Parrot, is an eccentricity. 
'Phere may be some idea in 
it, but I suspect it is an 
effect of vanity merely, 
being coloured blue, yellow, 
and red, and ([uite in keep- 
ing with the other absurdi- 
ties of the w’earer. 

Apart from all these and 
by itself stands a princely 
fisher whose bill is no 
modification, but an original 
invention and a marvellous 
one. Larger than a Swan 
and gluttonous withal, the 
Pelican cannot live on 
single fishes. It has given 
up angling altogether and 
taken to netting ; and the 
way in which the net has 
been constructed out of the 
pair of forceps provided in 
the original plan of its con- 
struction is as well worth 
your examining as any- 
thing I know. It is a foot 
in length, the upper jaw is 
flat and broad, while the 
lower consists of two thin, 
elastic bones joined at the 
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“ AN ORIGINAL INVENTION AND 
A MARVELLOUS ONE." 


/ At point, a mere ring to 

carry the curious yellow 
i /\ hangs from it. 

/ y I In pictures this is repre- 

^ / sented as a creel in 

j which the kind Pelican 

J carries home the child- 

ren’s breakfast ; you are 
allowed to see the tail of a big fish hanging 
out. But it is not a creel ; it is a net. The 
^^eal birds, marshalled in line on some broad 
lake or marsh, and beating the water with 
their wings, drive the fish before them 
until they have got a dense crowd 
huddled in panic and confusion between 
them and the shore. Now watch them 
narrowly. As each monstrous bill opens, 
the thin bones of the lower jaw stretch 
.^iileways to the breadth of a span by 
some curious mechanism not described 
in the books, and at the 
sumo time the shrunken 
hag expands into a deep, 
ca[)acious net. Simub ^ 

taneously the whole in- Jf 

strument is plunged into 
the struggling, silvery mass f 

iind coriies up full. The I ill 

side bones instantly con- 1 aAl 

t ract again, and the upper iJSSlT jMrM 
j‘iw is clapped on them ^ 

hke a lid. No wonder I 

the fishermen of the East 
detest the Pelican. 

In the same marsh, per- V 

^aps, standing with un- JL 

‘-quailed grace upon the ^ 

longest legs known in this “ as v 


world, is a troop of giant 
birds as wonderful as the 
Pelican, but how oppo- 
site I The beautiful 
Flamingo is a bird of 
feeble intellect, delicate appetite, and 
genteel tastes. It cannot eat fish, for 
its slender throat would scarcely admit 
a pea. Besides, the idea of catching 
anything, or even picking up food 
from the ground, does not occur to 
its simple mind. Its diet consists of 
k certain small crustaceans, classed by 

\ naturalists with water - fleas, which 
\ abound in brackish water ; and it has 
an instrument for taking these which 
it knows how to use. I kept Fla- 
mingoes once, and, after trying many 
things in vain, offered them bran, or 
boiled rice, 

floating in water. 

Then they dined, X 

and I learned ^ yy 

the construction r / 

and working of • // 

the most mar- ^ 

vellous of all ^ 

bills. The lower ^ 

jaw is deep and // 

hollow, and its / / 
upper edges turn j 

in to meet each 1 

other, so that you V 





AS WONDERFUL AS THE PELICAN, BUT HOW OPPOSITE 1 " 
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may fairly describe it as a pipe 
with a narrow slit along the 
upper side. In this pipe lies 
the tongue, and it cannot get 
out, for it is wider than the 
slit, but it can be pressed 
against the top to close the 
slit, and then the lower jaw 
becomes an actual pipe. The 
root of the tongue is furnished 
on both sides with a loose 
fringe which we will call the 
first strainer. The upper jaw 
is thin and flat and rests on 
the lower like a lid. and it is 
beautifully fringed along both 
sides with small, leathery 
points, close set,, like the teeth 
of a very fine .saw. This is 
the second strainer. To work 
the machine you dip the point 
into dirty water full of water- 
fleas, draw back the tip of 
the tongue a little, and suck 
in water till the lower jaw 
(the pipe) is full, then close 
the point again with the tip 
of the tongue and 
force the water out. 

It can only get out 
by passing through 
the first strainers at 
the root of the 
tongue, then over 
the [)alate, and so 
through the second strainers at the sides 
of the bill \ and all the solid matter it 


contained will remain in 
the mouth. I'he suck- 
ing in and squirting out 
of the water is managed 
by the cheeks, or rather 
by the cheek, for a 
Flamingo has only one 
cheek, and that is situated 
under the chin. When the 
bird is feeding you will see 
this throbbing faster than the 
eye can follow it, while water 
squirts from the sides of the 
mouth in a continuous stream. 
I should have said that the 
whole bill is sharply bent 
downwards at the middle. 
The advantage of this is that, 
when the bird lets down its 
head into the water, like a 
bucket into a well, the point 
of the bill does not stick in 
the mud, but lies flat on it, 
upside down. 

In conclusion, let us not 
fail to note, whatever be 
our political creed, that, 
while all the birds pursue 
their respective indus- 
tries, there sit apart, in 
pride of place, some 
whose bills are not tools 
wherewith to work, but 
weapons wherewith to 
slay. And these take 
tribute of the rest, not with their consent, 
but of right. 








I. 

ORPORAL SAM VICARY, 
coming up to the edge of the 
^ camp- tire’s light, stood there 


for a moment with a white 
face. 'Phe cause of it — 
though it would have been a 
sufficient one — was not the story to which 
the men around the fire had been listening ; 
for the teller, at sight of the corporal, had 
broken off abruf)tly, knowing him to be a 
good fellow, but a religious one after a 
fashion, with a capacity for disapproval and 
a pair of fists to back it up. So, while 
his comrades guffawed, he rather cleverly 
changed the subject. 

“Oh, and by the way, talkin’ of the con- 
vent ” — he meant the ("oirvent of Santa 
Teresa, a high liuilding under the very slope 
of the citadel, protected by its guns and, 
after three days’ fighting, still held by the 
enemy — “ do any of you know a small 
house to the left of it ? Sort of a mud nest 
it is, like a swallow’s, stuck under the cliff 
where it overhangs. No ? Well, that’s a 
pity ; for the General has promised five 
pounds to the first man who breaks in there.” 

“ But why, at all ? ” inquired a man, clo.se 
on his right. 

“I know the place,” put in another; “a 
mean kind of building, with one window 
lookin’ down the street, and that on the 
second floor, as you might say. It don’t look 
to me the sort of house to hold five pounds’ 
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worth, all told — let be that, to force it, a man 
must cross half the fire from the convent, 
and in full view. Five pounds be hanged ! 
Five pounds isn’t so scarce in these times 
that a man need go there to fetch it for his 
widow.” 

Corporal Sam was turning away. For 
three days San Sebastian had been a hell, 
between the flames of which he had seen 
things that sickened his soul, and that sickened 
it yet in remembrant e. Yes, and the sick- 
ness had more than once come nigh to be 
physical. His throat worked at the talk 
of loot, now that he knew what men did 
for it. 

“ Phe General ain’t after the furnitcher,” 
answered the first speaker. “It consarns a 
child.” 

“ A child ain’t no such rarity in San 
Sebastian that anybody need offer five 
pounds for one.” 

“What’s this talk about a child?” asked 
Sergeant Wilkes, coming in from his rounds 
and dropping to a seat by the blaze. He 
caught sight of Corporal Sam standing a 
little way back, and nodded. 

“ Well, it seems that, barring this child, 
every soul in the house has been killed. The 
place is pretty certain death to approach, and 
the crittur, for all that’s known, has been left 
without food for two days and more. ’ Tis a 
boy. I’m told — a small thing, not above four 
at the most. Between whiles it runs to the 
window and looks out. The sentries have 
seen it more’n a dozen time.s, and one told 
me he’d a sight sooner look on a ghost.” 

“'rhen why don’t the Frenchies help?” 
someone demanded. “There’s a plenty of 
’em qlose by in the convent.” 

-ucti. in ihc Unitrd States of America, 
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“The convent don’t count. There’s a 
garden between it and the house, and on the 
convent side a blank wall — no windows at 
all, only loopholes. Besides which there’s a 
whole block of buildings in full blaze t’other 
side of the house, and the smoke of it drives 
across so that ’tis only between-whiles you 
can see the child at all. The odds are he’ll 
be burnt alive or smothered before he starves 
outright ; and I reckon, put one against 
another, ’twill be the mercifuller end.” 

“ Poor little beggar ! ” said the sergeant. 
“ But why don’t the (General send in a white 
flag and take him off?” 

“A 1(H the Johnnies would believe — and 
after what you and me have seen these two 
days ! A nice tender-hearted crcNv, we are, 
to tell ’em, ‘If you please, we’ve come fora 
poor little three-year-old.’ Why, they’d as lief 
as not believe we meant to eat him.” 

Sergeant Wilkes glanced up acro.ss the 
camp fire to the spot where ('orporal Sam 
had been standing. But Corporal Sam had 
disappeared. 

II. 

Ai.inorr.H the hour was close upon mid- 
night and no moon showed. Corporal Sam 
needed no lantern to light him through San 
Sebastian ; for a great part of the upper town 
still burned fiercely, and from time to time a 
shell, soaring aloft from the mortar batteries 
across the river, hurst over the citadel or 
against the rocks where the French yet clung, 
and each explosion flooded the sky with 
sudden glare. 

He had passed into the town unchallenged. 
The fatigue parties, hunting by twos and 
threes among the ruins of the river front for 
corpses to burn or bury, doubtless supposed 
him to l)e about the same business. At any 
rate, tliey paid him no attention. 

Just within the walls, where the conflagra- 
tion had burnt itself out, there were patches 
of black shadow to be crossed carefully. The 
fighting had been obstinate here, and more 
than one blazing house had collapsed into 
the thick of it. The corporal picked his ivay 
gingerly, shivering a little at the thought of 
some things buried, or half buried, among 
the loose stones. Indeed, at the head of the 
first street his foot entangled itself in some- 
thing .soft. It turned out to be nothing more 
than a man’s cloak, or poncho, and he slipped 
it on, to hide his uniform and avoid ex- 
planations should he fall in with one of the 
patrol ; but it had given him a scare for a 
moment. 

The lad, in fact, was sick of fighting and 


slaughter —physically ill at the remembrance 
and thought of them. The rage of the 
assault had burnt its way through him like 
a fever and left him weak, giddy, queasy of 
stomach. He had always hated the sight of 
suffering, even the suffering of dumb animals : 
and as a sportsman, home in England, he 
had learnt to kill his game clean, were it 
beast or bird. In thought he had always 
loathed the trade of a butcher, and had 
certainly never gues.sed that soldiering could 
be — as here in ban Sebastian he had seen it 
— more bestial than the shambles. 

For some reason, as he picked his road, 
his mind wandered away from the reek and 
stink of San Sebastian and back to luigland, 
back to Somerset, to the slopes of Mendip. 
His home there had overlooked an ancient 
battlefield ; and as a boy, tending the sheep 
on the uplands, he had conned it often and 
curiously, having heard the old men tell tales 
of it. 'i'he battle had been fought on a w'idc 
plain intersected by many water-dykes. 
'Fwice or thrice he had taken a holiday to 
explore it, half expecting that a close view 
would tell him something of its history ; but, 
having no books to help him, he had brought 
back very little beyond a sense of awe that so 
tremendous a thing had happened just there, 
and (unconsciously) a stored remembrance 
of the scents blown across the level from the 
flowers that lined the dykes — scents of mint 
and meadow-sweet, at home there as the 
hawthorn on the hills. 

He smelt them now, across the reek of 
San Sebastian, and they w^afted him back to 
England- to boyhood, dreaming of war but 
innocent of its crimes- to long thoughts, 
long summer days spent among the un 
heeding sheep, his dog Rover beside him 
an almost thoroughbred collie, and a good 
dog, too, though his end had been tragic. 
But why on earth should his thoughts be on 
Rover just now ? 

Vet- -and although, as he went, England 
was nearer to him and more real than the 
smoking heaps between wfliich he picked his 
way — he steered all the while towards the 
upper town ; through the square, and up the 
hill overlooked by the convent and the rocky 
base of the citadel. He knew the exact 
position of the house, and chose a narrow 
street — uninhabited now, and devastated by 
fire — that led directly to it. 

The house w^as untouched by fire as yet, 
though another to the left of it blazed 
furiously. It clung, as it were a swallow’s 
nest, to the face of the cliff. A garden wall 
ran under the front of it, and, parallel with 
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the wall, a road pretty constantly swept by 
musketry fire from the convent. At the head 
of the street Corporal Sam stumbled against 
a rifleman who, sheltered from bullets at the 
angle of the crossing, stood calmly watching 
the conflagration. 

“ Halloa 1 ” said the rifleman, cheerily. 


“ I wanted some more audience, and you’re 
just in time.” 

“ There’s a child in the house, eh ? ” panted 
Corporal Sam, who had come up the street 
at a run. 

I'he rifleman nodded. “ Poor little devil ! 
He’ll soon be out of his pain, though.” 



‘ r’D OPKKR TO FKJUT THE BOTH OK VOU,’ IIK SAID, ‘ BUT ’tIS TIME WA^^TFO WITH A COOPL* OF WHITK- 
I.IVKRS THAT DON’t OARB FETCH A POOR CHII.O ACROSS A KOADWAV.' ” 
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“ Why, there’s heaps of time ! The fire 
won’t take hold for another half-hour. 
What’s the best way in? You an’ me can 
go shares, if that’s what you’re hangin’ back 
for,” added Corporal Sam, seeing that the 
man eyed him without stirring. 

“ Hi I Bill ! ” The rifleman whistled to a 
comrade who came slouching out of a door- 
way close by with a clock in one hand and 
in the other a lantern, by help of which he 
had been examining the inside of this piece 
of plunder. “ Here’s a boiled lobster in an 
old woman’s cloak wants to teach us the 
way into the house yonder.” 

“Tell him to go home,” said Bill, still 
peering into the works of the clock. “Tell 
him w'e’ve hr/i there.” Fie chuckled a 
moment, looked up, and addressed himself 
to Corporal Sam. “ What regiment? ” 

“The Royals.” 

The two burst out laughing, scornfully 
“ Don’t wonder you cover it up,” said the 
first rifleman. 

("orporal Sam pulled off his poncho. “I’d 
offer to fight the both of you,” he said, 
“ but ’tis time wasted with a couple of white- 
livers that don’t dare fetch a poor child 
across a roadway. I^et me go by, please. 
You'll keep, anyway.” 

“ Now look here, sonny.” The first 
rifleman blocked his road. “ I don’t bear 
no malice for a word spoken in anger, so 
stand quiet and take my advice. That house 
isn’t goin’ to take fire. ’Cos why ? ’Cos, 
as Bill says, we’ve been there- -there and in 
the next house, now burnin’ -and we know. 
’Cos before leavin’ -the night before last it 
was — some of our boys set two barrels o’ 
powder somewheres in the next house, on 
the ground floor, with a slow match. That’s 
why 7ve left ; though, as it happened, the 
match missed fire. But the powder’s there, 
and if you’ll wait a few minutes now you’ll 
not l.)e disapp’inted.” 

“ \ ou left the child behind?” 

“Well, we left in a hurry, as I tell you; 
and somehow, in the hurry, nobody brought 
him along. I’m sorry for the poor little 
devil too.” The fellow swung about. “See 
him there at the window, now^ ! If you want 
him pul out of his pain ” 

He lifted his rifle. Corporal Sam made 
a clutch at his arm to drag it down, and in 
the scuffle both men swayed out upon the 
roadway. And with that, or a moment later, 
he felt the rifleman slip down between his 
arms, and saw the blood gush from his mouth 
as he collapsed on the cobbles. 

Corporal Sam heard the man Bill shout a 


furious oath, cast one puzzled look up the 
roadway towards the convent, saw the flashes 
jetting from its high wall, and raced across 
unscathed. A bullet sang past his ear as he 
found the gate and hurled himself into the 
garden. It was almost dark here, but dark only 
for a moment. For, as he caught sight of 
a flight of steps leading to a narrow doorway, 
and ran for them — and even as he set foot on 
the lowest — of a sudden the earth heaved 
under him, .seemed to catch him up in a 
sheet of flame, and flung him backwards — 
backwards and flat on his back — into a clump 
of laurels. 

Slowly he picked himself up. d’he sky was 
dark now ; but, marvellous to .say, the house 
stood. The mass of it yet loomed over the 
laurels. Yes, and a light showed under the 
door at the head of the steps. He groped 
his way up and pushed the door open. 

The light came through a rent in the 
opposite wall, and on the edge of this jagged 
hole some thin laths were just bursting into 
a blaze. He rushed across the room to beat 
out the flame, and this was easily done ; but 
as he ilid it he caught sight o( a woman’s 
body stretched along the floor by the fire- 
place, and of a child cowering in the corner, 
watching him. 

“Come and help, little one,” said ('orporal 
Sam, still beating at the laths. The child 
understood no ICnglish, and, moreover, was 
too small to help. But it seemed that the 
corporal’s voice emboldened him, for he 
drew near and stood watching. 

“ Who did /his\ little one ? ” asked (Corporal 
Sam, nodding towards the corpse, as he 
rubbed the charred dust from his hands. 

For a while the child stared at him, not 
comprehending, but by and by pointed 
beneath the table, and then back at its 
mother. 

I'he corporal walked to the table, stooped, 
and drew from under it a rifle and a pouch 
half filled with cartridges. 

“Tell him w^’ve been there.” He seemed 
to hear the rifleman Bill’s voice repeating the 
words close at hand. He recogni.sed the 
badge on the pouch. 

He w^as shaking where he stood ; and this, 
perhaps, was why the child stared at him so 
oddly. But looking into the wondering 
young eye.s, he read only the (juestion, “What 
are you going to do ? ” 

He hated the.se riflemen. Nay, looking 
around the room, how^ he hated all the foul 
forces that had made this room what it was ! 
And yet, on the edge of resolve, he knew 
that he must di« for what he meant to do — 
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that the thing was unpardonable ; that in 
the end he must be shot down, and rightly, 
as a dog. 

He remembered his dog Rover; how the 
poor brute had been 
tempted to sheep-killing 
at night on the sly ; and 
the look in his eyes 
when, detected at length, 
he had crawled forward 
to his master to be shot. 

No other sentence was 
possible, and Rover had 
known it. 


in wonder he set the rifle on its butt 
and rammed down a cartridge ; and so, 
dropping on hands and knees, crept to 
the window. 



Had he no better excuse ? Perhaps not. 
He only knew that he could not help it ; that 
a thing had been done, and by the consent of 
many ; that as a man he must kill for it, 
though as a soldier he deserved only to be 
killed. 

With the child^s eyes still resting on him 


III. 

Early next morning Sergeant Wilkes picked 
his way across the ruins of the great breach 
and into the town, keeping well to windward 
of the fatigue parties already kindling fires 
and collecting the dead bodies that remained 
unburied. 
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Within and along the sea-wall San Sebastian 
was a heap of burnt-out ruins. Amid the 
stones and rubble encumbering the streets 
lay broken muskets, wrenched doors, shattered 
slicks of furniture — mirrors, hangings, women’s 
apparel, children’s clothes —loot dropped by 
the pillagers as valueless, wreckage of the 
flood. He passed a very few inhabitants, 
and these said nothing to him — indeed, did 
not appear to see him, but sat by the ruins 
of their houses with faces set in a stupid 
horror. Even the crash of a falling house 
near by would scarcely persuade them to stir, 
and hundreds during the last three days had' 
been overwhelmed thus and buried. 

The sergeant had grown callous to these 
sights. He walked on, heeding only a little 
more than he was heeded, came to the great 
square, and climbed a street leading north- 
wards, a little to the left of the great convent. 
I’he street was a narrow one, for half its 
length lined on both sides with Qre-gutted 
houses ; but the upper half, though deserted, 
appeared to be almost intact. At the very 
head, and close under the citadel walls, it 
took a sharp twist to the right, and another 
twist, almost equally sharp, to the left, before 
it ended in a broader thoroughfare crossing 
it at right angles and running parallel with 
the ramparts. 

At the second twist the .sergeant came to 
a dead halt ; for at his feet, stretched across 
the causeway, lay a dead body. 

He drew back with a start and looked 
about him. Corporal Sam had been missing 
since nine o’clock last night, and he felt sure 
that (brporal Sam must be here or here- 
abouts. But no living soul was in sight. 

I’he body at his feet was that of a rifleman 
— a private in the 95th- one of the volun- 
teers whose presence had been so unwelcome 
to General Leith and the w^hole Fifth Division. 
The dead fist yet clutched its rifle, and the 
sergeant, stooping to disengage this, felt that 
the body was warm. 

“ C!ome back, you silly fool ! ” 

He turned quickly. Another rifleman had 
thrust his head out of a doorway close by. 
The sergeant, snatching up the weapon, 
sprang and joined him in the passage where 
he sheltered. 

« I -1 was looking for a friend hereabout.s.” 

“ Fat lot of friend you’ll find at the head 
of Ms street 1 ” snarled the rifleman, and 
jerked his thumb towards the corpse. “That 
makes the third already this morning. These 
Johnnies ain’t no sense of honour left — firing 
on outposts as you may call it.” 

“ Where are they firing from ? ” 


“ No * they ^ about it. You saw that cot- 
tage — or didn’t you? — right above there, 
under the wall ; the place with one window 
in it? There’s a devil behind it somewheres ; 
he fires from the back of the room, and, 
what’s more, he never misses his man. You 
have Nick’s own luck— the pretty target you 
made too - that is, unless, like some that call 
themselves Englishmen and ought to know 
better, he’s a special spite on the Rifles.” 

The sergeant paid no heed to the sneer. 
He was beginning to think, and to think 
furiously. 

“How long has this been going on?” he 
asked. 

“Only since daylight. There was a child 
up yonder last night ; hut it stands to reason 
a child ( an’t be doing this. He never misses, 
1 tefl you. Oh, you had luck just now ! ” 

“ 1 w'ondcr,” said Sergeant Wilkes, musing. 
“ I’ll try it again, anyway.” And while the 
rifleman gasped, lie stepped out boldly into 
the road. 

He knew that his guess might, likely 
enough, be wrong ; that, even were it right, 
the next two seconds might see him a 
(lend man. Yet he was bound to satisfy 
himself. With liis eyes on the sinister 
window - it stood half open and faced 
straight down the narrow street — he knelt by 
the corpse, found its ammunition pouch, 
unbuckled the strap, and drew out a handful 
of ('art ridges, d hen he straightened himself 
steadily - but his heart was beating hard — 
and as steadily walked back and rejoined the 
rifleman in the passage. 

“ You have a nerve,” said the rifleman, his 
voice shaking a little. “ Looks like he don’t 
fire on red-coats ; but you have a nerve, all 
the same.” 

“Or’ else he may be gone,” suggested the 
sergeant, and on the instant corrected him 
self; “but I warn you not to reckon upon 
that. Is there a window facing on him any- 
where, round the bend of the street ? ” 

“ 1 dunno.” 

The rifleman peered forth, turning his 
head sideways for a cautious reconnoitre. 
“ Maybe he has gone, after all.” 

It was but his head he exposed beyond the 
angle of the doorw^ay, and yet, on the instant, 
a report cracked out sharply, and he pitched 
forward into the causeway. His own rifle 
clattered (m the stones beside him, and 
where he fell he lay, like a stone. 

Sergeant Wilkes turned, with a set jaw, 
and mounted the stairs of the deserted house 
behind him. They led him up to the roof, 
and there he dropped on his belly and 
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crawled. Across three roofs he crawled, and 
lay down behind a balustrade overlooking 
the transverse roadway. Between the pillars 
of the balustrade he looked right across the 
roadway and into the half-open window of the 
cottage. The room within was dark, save 
for the glimmer of a mirror on the back 
wall. 

“ Kill him I must,” growled the sergeant 
through his teeth, “though I wait the day 
for it.” 

And he waited there, crouching, for an 
hour — for two hours. 

He was shifting his cramped attitude a 
little~a very little— for about the twentieth 
time, when a smur of colour showed on the 
mirror and the next instant passed into a dark 
shadow. It may be that the marksman 
within the cottage had spied yet another 
rifleman in the street. But the sergeant had 
noted the reflection in the glass, and that it was 
red. Two shots rang out together. But the 
sergeant, after peering through the parapet, 
stood upright, walked back across the roofs, 
and regained the stairway. 

The street was empty. From one of the 
doorways a voice called to him to come back. 
Hut he walked on, up the street and across 
the roadway to a green-painted wicket. It 
opened upon a garden, and across the garden 
he came to a flight of steps with an open 
door above. Through thi.s, too, he pa.ssed 
and stared into a small room. .On the far 
side of it, in an arm-chair, sat Corporal Sam, 
leaning back, with a hand to his breast ; and 
facing him, with a face full of innocent 
wonder, stood a child— a small, grave, curly- 
headed child. 

IV. 

“I’m glad you done it quick,” said 
Corporal Sam. 

His voice was weak, yet he managed to 
get out the words firmly, leaning back in the 
wooden arm-chair, with one hand on his left 
breast, spread and covering the lower ribs. 

The sergeant did not answer at once. 
Between the spread fingers he saw a thin 
stream welling, darker than the scarlet tunic 
which it discoloured. For perhaps three 
seconds he watched it. To him the time 
seemed as many niinute.s, and all the while 
he was aware of the rifle-barrel warm in his 
grasp. 

“ Because,” Corporal Sam pursued, with a 
.^rnile that wavered a little, half wistfully, 
seeking his eyes, “ you’d ’a’ had to V done it 
anyway — wouldn’t you ? And any other way 
it —might — V been hard.” 


“ But what made you ? ” It was all Sergeant 
Wilkes could say, and he said it, wondering 
at the sound of his own voice. The child, 
who, seeing that the two were friends, and not, 
after all, disposed to murder one another, had 
wandered to the head of the stairs to look 
down into the sunlit garden shining below, 
seemed to guess that something was amiss 
after all, and, wandering back, stood at a little 
distance, finger to lip. 

“ I don’t know,” the corporal answered, 
like a man trying with difficulty to collect 
his thoughts. “ Leastways, not to explain to 
you. It must ’a’ been cornin’ on for some 
time.” 

“ But wkat, lad — what 1 ” 

“ Ah — ‘ what ? ’ says you. That’s the 
trouble, and 1 can’t never make you see — 
yes, make you see— the hell of it. It began 
with thinkin’ —just with thinkin’. And the 
things 1 saw and heard ; and then, when I 
came here, only meanin’ to save him ” 

He broke off and nodded at the child, 
who, catching his eye, nodded back smiling. 

He and the corporal had evidently made 
great friends. 

But the corporal’s gaze, wavering past 
him, had fi.\cd itself on a trestle- bed in the 
corner. 

“ There was a woman,” he .said. “ She was 
stone-cold. But the child told me — until I 
stopped his mouth and made a guess at the 
rest I took her down and buried her in the 
garden, and with that it came over me that 
the whole of it — the whole business — was 
wrong, and that to put my.self right I must 
kill, and keep on killing. Of course, I knew 
what the end would be, but I never looked 
for such luck as your coming. I was 
ashamed first along, catching sight o’ 
you — not — not ashamed, only I didn’t 
want you to see. But when you took 
cover an’ waited, though I wouldn’t ’a’ 
hurt you for worlds, why, then I knew how 
the end would be.” 

“ Lad,” said the sergeant, watching him as 
he panted, “ I don’t understand you, except 
that you’re desprit wrong. But I .saw you — 
saw you by the lookin’-glass behind there, and 
’tis right you should know.” 

“ O’ course you saw me. I’m not blamin’, 
am 1 ? You had to do it, and I had to take 
it. That* was the ea.siest way. I couldn’t 
do no other, an’ you couldn’t do no other, 
that bein’ your duty. An’ the child 
there ” 

Serg^nt Wilkes turned for a moment to 
the child, who met his gaze, round-eyed, then 
to his friend again. 
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But the corporars head had dropped defenders were even now withdrawing up the 
.forward on his chest. hill to the citadel. He fgund the lesser 

The sergeant touched his shoulder, to breach and climbed down it to the shore of 
make sure ; then, with one look behind him, the Urumea. 



“thI* COKI’OKAL’s head had ?>ROrr‘KD FORWARO ON CHEST." 

blit ignoring the child, reeled out of the room He sat down on the hank and pulled off 
and down the stairs, as in a dream. In the boots and socks, preparing to wade, but 

sunny garden the fresh air revived him, and turned at a slight sound, 
he paused to stare at a rose-bush, rampant, 'I'he child had followed him and .stood 
covered v^ith white blossoms against which half-way down the ruins of the breach, 

the bees were humming. I’heir hum ran in wistful, uncertain. 

his head so that he failed to notice that the Sergeant Wilkes waved an arm. 7'he 
sound of musketry had died down. An hour child came creeping up to him, and the 
before it had been death to walk, as he did, sergeant, taking him by the arm, swung him 

under the convent wall and out into the to his shoulder, and with a small, warm arm 

street leading to the lesser breach. The about his neck, waded across the ford 

convent had, in fact, surrendered, and its towards the camp. 



IDEAL OF CHILD-BEAUTY 

OF DIFFERENT NATIONS. 














ENGLISH. 


From a Photi\^-apli by Fawano, Lfi/., London. 


v^; ■ J PC'A 


B ^jHK'H country’s baby makes the 
wM prettiest photograph ? 'The sub- 
ject is one of nK)re tlian passing 
^ interest, and will doubtles.sly 
appeal to all lovers of ('hildren. 
A photographer of wide experience with the 
<^atncra in many lands, when interrogated on 
the subject, replied : 

“‘Handsome is as handsome does.' 


If you ask which is the best picture of 
a baby I have ever taken, my answer 
will be easier. So much has to be taken 
into consideration when a photogra]:)her 
is forced to select the fruit of one single 
experience.” 

In looking over these photogra[)hs one is 
reminded of the fact that our verb “to take” 
may oc'casionally give rise to misconception. 









FRENCH. 


Ffottj a Pliot\\^^ tiph f<v Of to, Pfirit. 


and male voices ai)])r()aching. Tale with 
terror, she conceal(‘d herself behind a tree 
while three men sat down to refresh them- 
selves. Although chance acquaintances 
amongst themselves, they soon proved to be 
malefact(.)rs of the deepest dye One o})enly 
confessed that he took office furniture for a 


and proved to be two photogra[)hers and a 
chemist’s assistant on holiday. 

If in the foregoing instance the “taking” 
of babies aroused the dee])est revulsion, in 
reality, or, rather, in its photographic sense, 
it ought to excite compassion. 'Fhere is no 
branch of the art so diflicult. Once at 
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an International Photographic Congress the 
question was raised, which was the most 
exciting pursuit in connection with the 
camera? (_)ne member averred, “J'hoto- 
graphing wild beasts in Africa ” ; another 


my speciality. 1 am a child-[)hotographer.’^ 
'I'he photographs which accompany this 
article, of babies of the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Holland, Japan, Hungary, 
Italy, and America, are intrinsically of great 



h'fotn It /'/to/pi^rafih. 


gave it as his opinion that ph<)togra])hing the 
treacherous summits of the Al{)s and Hima' 
lavas w'as the most nerve nu'king ; another 
mentioned submarine photography. When 
tliey had all finished, a pale, wild-eyed man 
got up and said, “Gentlemen, all these 
things are placid diversions comt)ared with 


interest. .\nd, besides this intrinsic' interest, 
they have another, as being types of the various 
national ideas of c'hild bcM-uty. By contrasting 
these it may be possible to arrive at a solution 
of the ([uescion — which is the prettiest. 

Beauty in children is so various ; but all 
are agreed that its first foundation and 
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<jssential is health. With health usually goes brand-new phenomenon, a thing to strike a 
an abundance of animal spirits. There is chill into the heart of the stoutest and 

the beginning of the photogiapher’s difficulty ; bravest, an uncanny being half enveloped in 

there is where his trouble begins. What a mysterious black cloth wlio makes vague 

does the baby think -what is in its little mind passes in the air with his hands, who moves. 



when a great man, with a jiortenlous instru- 
ment on three legs, advances towards him ? 
Paterfamilias it understands ; the male relation 
or chance visitor with insinuating smile ; even 
the doctor with his teaspoonful of oil and his 
everlasting tick-tick-tickcr ! but here is a 


backwards and forwards nodding and gesticu- 
laling, whose laugh rings hollow as lu*, en- 
treats baby to smile — (smile, forsooth !) — 
who .sounds a futile rattle and calls a hvpo 
critical attention to a wholly imaginary 
“pretty dickv-bird.’^ Is this conduct at all 
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photograph and the least attractive. But 
such a proposition is nipj)e(l in the bud by the 
.statement ot a h'reiu'h expert who has operated 
in Amsterdam for nearly nine years, and con- 
sequently is entitled to air his opinions. 

“If the Hollanders are a phlegmatic 


operator, and allow themselves to be taken 
with their pleasantest expression.” 

Now, here we may have stumbled on a 
momentous discovery— namely, that if the 
child is father to the man, as the [)oet tells 
us (j)robably referiing to children of ten or 



isii 


GERMAN. 


J'Totn Phofosp'n/tJi. 


people, he says, “this must apply to the twelve) the babv is nrw Uic if .1 

adults, fur their babies are full of vivacity In oU er Lh 1 pndfathev. 

even to restlessness Thev are mneh l. ir I V rr ""'rds, the placidity of an infant 

to piioto.rauh nninerl Th' r ,1“:^ ‘i-rre-t h, dication of it.s adult 


to pliotograph properly than J'Vench babic.s, 
who generally sit quiet without fear of the 


- - v/1 JL.') (lUUll 

character. If this is not true of individuals 
It IS seemingly true of nation.s. The liveliest 
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nation is the Freric h - Frenc h babies Some time ago Baby ('ompetitions were 

are the least vivacious. Cierman children are very much in favour in both London and 
bursting with life and spirits. the provinc'es. Prizes were awarded by 

‘‘As to American Ixjbies,” says the same harassc^d judges to the finest, prettiest, or 
authority, “they are invariably corjnilent and hcvaviest baby [irodueed by some wwshipping 
< ()m[)laccnt before the camera. 'I'hey are mother, who, hecxlless of the scorching 



l-inm a Photoii^nph. 


the most self-conscious babies in the world, glances of her competitors, carried off the 

but it is this very self consciousness which prize triumphantly. 'J'hese comj)etition.s 

makes them look what American mothers were, however, confined to our own country, 

call ‘cunning’ in a ])hotograph, and gives it But hew would the idea of an International 

an element of intc^rest to grown ups." Babies' Photograph Competition appeal to 
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the army of mothers in this country and 
others ? 

'I'he very fact that the criterion of child- 
beauty varies so in each land one might 
almost say in each maternal eye would lead 
to complications. 'Fhe (lerman mother 
would reject from the photographs all those 
that did not evince a certain amount of 
immature embotipoint and the slightly heavy 


maticallv cropped hair and stoical visage. 
When this was reached her search for the 
prettiest j)hotograph would be over - the 
presentment of young Japan it would be 
obviously impossible to improve upon from 
the beauty stand[)oint. 

And the mother of tiny Hans or Hretchen? 
Kven supj)()sing a rej)resentative photograph 
was not available, she would select without 



From ti PhotoQraph. 


Stolidity of lyf^ical Karl or Lina. The French 
lady would plump for the dark, alert, 
vivacious type ; always, ol course, choosing 
the portrait most like her own c'hild. V>y the 
way, the portrait on page 426 rejjresents the 
daughter of Princesse de la "Four d’Auvergne, 
by whose permission it is here n^iroduced. 

Hut all of these childreiFs photographs 
would not please the maternal eye of the 
little mother from Lotus Land. Gracefully she 
would discard all the pictures until she arrived 
at that of the (juaint little fellow with mathe- 


doubl the same, or nearly the same, one as 
her German sister. 

Idle Faiglish mother is, perhaps, in a class 
apart, for she does not need to even look 
at the photograplis of babies of any other 
nation .She already kiujws which is the 
most beautiful of them all, the pearl among 
pearls ; in a wwd- the British child. 

'Jdic copyright in this country of the photo- 
graphs of the 1 )ut('h, American, Hungarian, 
(leiman, and Italian children belongs to the 
Rotary Photographic Company. 




tlie Girl in the Light Dress. 

T By RICHARD MARSH. — 


■ have been 
the heat ; 
perhaps it 
was be- 
cause he was in an 
unusually languid 
-the fact remained that Mr. Hugh 


was a sound as of someone moving — someone 
who moved with a swishing noise. The 
room was empty when he lay down — who 
could have come into it since ? Who swished 
when moving ? A trifle bewildered, he raised 
himself on his elbow to look about him. 

Which of the two was the more surprised, 
he or the lady, was a moot question. As he 


Stewart, having placed, himself on the couch might have guessed, had he had his senses 
in his own apartment, fell fast asleep— in the more about him, the person whose move- 

middle of the afternoon. He slept till some- ments had caused that rustling sound was of 

thing roused him. It took, him some seconds the feminine sex. She stood by the little 

to realize that he bad been asleep ; when he centre table. Mr. Stewart was not only very 


had got so far he continued to lie still, young, but he was even younger than he 

wondering what had happened. Something thought, and susceptible to a degree of which 

had, or he would hardjy have come out of he had no notion. It seemed to him that 

sleep quite so suddenly. All at once"there she was tbe most entrancing vision he had 
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ever seen ; possibly the effect was enhanced 
by the fact that it was so unexpected, and 
that he had so recently come out of slumber. 
She was gowned in blue — light blue, the 
proper Cambridge tint. He was an under- 
graduate of Trinity Hall ; to his confused 
senses it almost seemed that the shade was 
of the; nature of a delicate compliment. Her 
light blue hat was worn at the back of her 
head, at an angle which became her uncom- 
monly well. She was fair, with blue eyes, 
and did not look more than nineteen. 

As is not unusual in a delicate situation, 
the lady was the first to speak — rather 
haltingly. 

“ 1 beg your pardon ; I’d no idea ” 

She did not say of what she had no idea ; 
there she stopped. He could hardly be said 
to have filled the- hiatus. 

“Fm awfully sorry; but — if Fd only 
known ” 

There he stopped ; scrambling off the 
couch as if he had been guilty of an im- 
propriety in allowing him.self to be found 
upon it. 'J'hen, apparently, she completed 
her sentence ; sjieaking with a certain little 
air of disdain which, to his thinking, became 
her infinitely well. 

“Fd no idea that the room was yours.” 

“ No, of course not ; I .supjiose you 
wouldn’t. As a matter of fact, it is mine.” 

“dlie window was open.” 

He glanced at it ; at that moment it was 
closed. 

“ Yes, 1 expect it was ; it’s rather warm 
this afternoon. As a matter of fact, I left it 
open.” 

“ 1 was coming along, when all at once I 
was overtaken by an attack of fJntness. 
Seeing the window ojien, without thinking 
what 1 was doing I came in.” 

She sank down on to a chair in an attitude 
which suggested that that attack of faintness 
was overtaking her again. His concern at 
the sight of her condition was greater than 
liis command of words. He could only 
make blundering suggestions. 

“Is there anything 1 can do for you? Is 
there anything I can get ? ” 

She shook her pretty head with a languid 
grace which to his excited fancy made her 
almost flower-like. 

“ Nothing, thank you. I shall be better 
presently. W^ill you please leave me ? ” 

He moved towards the door. If it 
occurred to him that, considering it was his 
room, there was about the request an 
clement of coolness, there was nothing in 
his bearing to show it 


“ Shall I send anyone to you ? — my aunFs 
maid?— she’s a most excellent woman.” 

'The proposition scarcely met with a 
cordial reception ; the lady sat up with a 
sudden rigidity which seemed to suggest that 
it had itself gone some way towards effecting 
a cure. Her tone was almost sharp. 

“ \‘ou will certainly not send anyone to 
me. 1 know what is the matter with me 
bettor than anyone else ; I shall be all right 
presently if I’m left alone. You must 
promise that you will not send anyone to 
me— it will only make me worse ; proiiii.se 
that you will not even tell anyone that I am 
here. I trust you ; promise me.” 

“Of course 1 won’t tell anyone if — if you 
don’t want me to.” 

“ 'I’hen be so good as to understand that 
I do not w^ant you to. Now, please, go.” 

He went - -turned out of lus own loom as 
if he had been the intruder, not she. He 
almost fell into the arms of his aunt’s maid. 

“ Master Hugh ! ” she observed, “ your 
aunt wants to .see you at once.” 

He went up to his aunt’s room on the first 
floor. At tlie door was a chambermaid ; 
close by was a waiter ; within w'crc the 
manager of the hotel and his aunt, who was 
plainly in a state of considerable agitation. 
Mrs. Macartney — who, })hysica!ly, was nearly 
as broad as she was long —had a habit, when 
she was at all excited, of a[)pearing to gas[) 
for breath. She was evidently excited then. 

“So it’s you!” she exclaimed. “ ^^’here 
have you been ? I’ve been looking for you 
all over the place ! ” 

“ My dear aunt, Fv(‘ been in my loom!” 

She went on, paying no heed t(.) what he 
said. 

“ Monte Cairlo's a nice place 1 It’s a den 
of thieves ! 'They may well call it the dust- 
heap of Kurofie ! And this ih a nice hotel ’ 
Hughie, Fve been robbed ! I’hat’s the sort 
of hotel this is ! ” 

.She glanced at the manager with so mucli 
meaning tliat that functionary made what 
I)roved to Ije a futile effort to divert the lady’.s 
wrath. 

“ If madam will permit me, I would 
observe ” 

But she would permit him to observe 
nothing. She went breathlessly on : — 

“ I was going out, as 1 told you I meant 
to do, for a run in the car, and just as 1 got 
into the hall I suddenly remembered that 1 
had left my rings and my bracelets, and my 
watch and chain, and a pearl necklace and 
a gold {)urse, and two thousand five hundred 
francs in notes, and some other things, which 
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I shall recollect when 1 have time to think, 
on the table in my room. I came rushing 
back to get them. Directly I opened the 
door I saw, standing by the table, just about 
where I am, a woman — a creature in a pale 
blue dress.” 

“ In a wdiat, aunt ? ” 

The question came from Mr. Stewart. 

“ I said in a pale blue dress —don’t 1 speak 
clearly e nough, or are you deaf?— and a hat 
to match ; both the gown and the hat were 
perfect. I shouldn’t be surprised if both of 
them came from the Rue de la Paix. I took 
it that it was someone come to see me, 
though I couldn’t think for the moment who 
it was, and 1 was just about to advance to 
her and say ‘Pood afternoon,’ when she 
ran across the floor on to the balcony 
and vaulted over the i ailing into mid air. 
I never was so horrified in my life — J 
s(M earned ! ” 

“ 1 heard madam scream.” 

d'his was the manager. 

“Oh, you did! It’s a consolation, in an 
iiotel like this, to 
know that some- 
one does at least 
hear something ; 

I suppose if I’d 
been killed you’d 
have heard me 
being murdered. 

1 was so taken 
abac'k that I 
m*arly lost my 
senses; it was 
.some sec'onds be- 
fore I regaiiu'd 
suffi('ient self- 
possession to en- 
able me to a[) 
proaeh the bal- 
cony and look 
over the railing. 

I imagined my- 
self to have wit- 
nessed a suicide ; 

I quite expected 
to see the crea- 
ture lying in a 
huddled mass 
below, instead of 
which there was 
not a vestige of 
her to be seen.” 

“After a 
|>ointed out the 
manager, “it is 
only about twelve 


feet from madam’s balcony to the ground ; 
for an active young woman not such a very 
difficult jump.” 

“ Perhaps not for you, or for the persons 
who are in the habit of frequenting your 
hotel. I know that if I fell off that balcony 
I should never expect to ri.se again. How- 
ever, when I disi;overed that there was no one 
there, and no one even in sight, I was so 
bewildered that for some moments 1 felt 
that T must be dreaming, and that there 
really had been no young woman in a 
light blue dress. It was only when I came 
back into the room that 1 began to realize 
what kind of hotel this actually was. My 
rings, my bracelets, my watch and chain, 
my pearl nec'klace, my gold purse, niy 
two thousand five hundred franexs, to speak 
of nothing else, had vanished — with 
that girl in the light blue dress. Then 
I understood : the creature was a thief— - a 
brazen as well as an athletic thief — jirobably 
one of the persons who are in the habit of 
fre(]uenting this hotel, and who lliink nothing 
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of a twelve-foot jump. Very well 1 Since 
^the creature is probably well known as an 
habituee of the house, I shall insist on her 
being immediately arrested \ and I shall 
expect my property to be at once returned 
to me, or adequate compensation made upon 
the spot.’^ 

Mrs. Macartney was very short of breath 
indeed before her eloquence was exhausted. 
\Mien the hotel manager went so far as 
to venture to point out, with the pro- 
foundest courtesy, that she had been guilty 
of what resembled contributory negligence 
in leaving her valuables exposed, she 
worked herself into such a state of agita 
tion that her maid, Packham, insisted on 
turning both men out of the room as the 
only means of warding off from her mistress 
an attack of hysterics. 

Parting from the manager at the foot of 
the staircase, Mr. Stew'art moved towards 
his own room, slowly, as one at a loss. 
Stopping outside his door, he tapped at a 
panel ; he had a feeling that he was not 
entitled to enter his own premises without at 
least giving warning. When, after an interval, 
no answer came, he entered the room. It 
was empty. Quite what he had expected to 
find he could not have said. The silence had 
troubled him. He thought it possible that 
the entrancing vision — conscience-stricken, 
ashamed, realizing that she was brought to 
bay, that escape w’as hopeless -had been 
guilty of that desperate act which his aunt 
had sujiposed her to be perpetrating when 
she saw her vault over her balcony into 
“ mid air.” 

Stay! What was that? Heavens! what 
could it be ? There on the floor, as if it had 
been hurriedly thrown down, was w hat looked 
like a light blue dress, and on an adjacent 
chair was a light blue hat. On the back 
of the chair on w hii'h at present reposed that 
light blue hat had been a suit of his— a grey 
tweed suit. The suit was gone. It dawmed 
iij)on him also that a green felt hat had 
vanished off the table. 

1’hat evening he dined with Mrs. Putten 
ham, Mrs. Puttenham w^as a widow with 
whom, during the last two or three days, he 
had almost convinced himself he was in love. 
Being only fifteen or sixteen years older than 
he was she found him, on the whole, amus- 
ing. 'I'hcy were a partic carrk that night 
at her fiat in the Villa des Fleurs ; Colonel 
IVefusis and Miss Blaine were the other two. 
After dinner, wandering about the small 
salon^ he came u[)on a photograph, the sight 
of which made him exclaim : — 


“Why, what on earth— who is this ?'' 

Mrs.' Puttenham, who was sitting by the 
open window all alone — C'olonel I’refusis had 
gone on with Miss Blaine to the rooms— had 
been conscious that the young gentleman’s 
attentions had not been so entirely centred 
on herself as heretofore. Her guest’s sudden 
exclamation, after quite a perceptible interval 
of silence, made her start. 

He was holding out to her the portrait of 
a young woman. She regarded him with 
rather an acid smile. 

“ Do you think it is quite nice of you to 
make a fuss about another girl when I am 
here ? ” 

“ I say ! Pm not making a fuss about 
her ! I only wush to know' who she is.” 

“ My dear Hugh, since you are evidently 
interested in the girl, and not at all in me, 
PH tell you all I know about her, if you like. 
She is Lady V^era Denzil — ” 

“ Lady V era 1 )enzil ? ” 

“I said Lady Vera Denzil — aren’t you a 
trifle slow in taking one’s meaning to night ? 
— |)resumed to be a daughter of the Kail of 
Horley, as 1 thought everybody knew ; but I 
suppo.se you’re not old enough to be told 
such stories, llers is a pi(|uant history, in 
more senses than one. I could tell }ou tales. 
Just now she’s in this neighbourhood ; she’s 
staying with her aunt, the Marchioness of Rye, 
m that old hou.se over by Ro('cabruna. As 
she’s giving what’s l)y way of being a gardfm 
party to-morrow, to which you ought to have 
no cliffu'ulty in gaining admission, since all 
the scum of the place seems going, you will 
have an op})ortunity of informing yourself as 
to whether Vera Denzil is or is not the original 
of the photograph in which you take so flat- 
tering an intere.st.” 

Mrs. Puttenham rose from her seat with 
the air of one who was weary. 

“ I think, if you don’t mind, Pll go over to 
the casino , it ought to be slightly more 
cheerful there than it is here. Perhaps you 
will escort me to the door ’ 

He did as she sugge.sted, and at the door 
he said (jood night ” 

When at last he did return to his hotel he 
found on the table in his room a brown paper 
parcel. Having opened it, he di.scovered 
within his grey tweed suit. On the top was 
half a .sheet of note-paper, on which was 
written, in a small, clear hand, which was 
scarcely feminine, “ Returned — w'ith thanks 
for unintentional loan I think Pll keep the 
green felt hat in remembrance.” Not a word 
was said of the return of the light blue dress, 
to say nothing of the hat. 
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While he was still 
regarding what was 
written on that scrap 
of paper, Mrs. Mac- 
artney entered, un- 
announced. 

** Hugh,” she ex- 
claimed, “where 
have you been ? A 
thought something 
must have happened 
to you ; I’ve been 
hunting for you all 
over Monte C'arlo. 

Nothing has been 
heard of my rings, 
and bracelets, and 
necklace, and money, 
and other things, and 
nothing has been 
seen of that jade in 
the light blue dress.” 

“ Should you know 
her if you saw her 
again ? ” 

“ I should know 
I he dress and the 
hat — I should know 
them anywhere ; but 
as for her face, 1 
never had a proper 
look at it- -she took 
('are of that so how 
could I know her 
again ? As for the 
manager of this 
hotel, his imperti- 
nence is unbearable. 

But ril show him ! 

I’m fully resolved, if 
1 don’t receive com- 
plete satisfaction the 
first thing to-morrow 
mcjrning, logo straight to the British ("onsul.” 

I'he injured lady did not receive complete 
satisfaction in the morning ; but she received 
a visit from a high official of the police, who 
was the pink of courtesy, ahd who assured 
her, on what grounds he alone knew, that 
his underlings were hard on the miscreant’s 
heels, whose capture might be expected at 
any moment. And as the manager of the 
hotel was apologetic, Mrs. Macartney, her 
leathers somewhat smoothed, decided to 
postpone that visit to the British Consul. 
J'hen an acquaintance — the Comtesse 
Beauregard — made her a proposition which 
was of the nature of a bargain, offering, in 
exchange for a seat in her car, to introduce 


Mrs. Macartney, and, if he desired, her 
nephew also, to the Marchioness of Rye’s 
garden-party. Thus it came about that Mr. 
Hugh Stewart found himself one of a throng 
which suggested that the marchioness w’as 
giving a public rather than a private enter- 
tainment. 

He had not been there a ejuarter of an 
hour before he came upon the lady of the 
light blue dress. 

Desirous of avoiding the crowd in which 

there seemed to be no one he knew — he was 
wand(^.ring down one of the side-paths in the 
large but ill-kept grounds, when he saw her 
approaching from the opposite direction. 
It was only when they were within three or 
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four feel of each other that, realizing that she 
did mean to extend him recognition, he 
ventured to raise his fingers to his hat. She 
stopped, llieoretically, she ought to have 
been overcome by confusion, to say nothing 
of shame ; actually, she was very far from 
being anything of the kind. Something 
about her mouth, which was distinctly a 
pretty one, suggested an embryonic smile ; 
while she looked him straight in the face 
with an expression in her blue eyes wliich gave 
him a dread! ul feeling that she was looking 
at him ns if she saw in him something to 
laugh at. Anyone less resembling con.scienc'e- 
stricken guilt one ceuild scare'ely conceive. 


“1 think,” she remarked, after they had 
confronted each other for quite an uncomfort- 
able number of seconds, “ that we have met 
before.” 

“ I- ~I rather fancy we have.” 

He tried to imitate her hearing of smiling 
unconcern ; but the attempt was a failure. 
'I’he quizzical light in her eyes grew mou' 
pronounced. 

“ 1 hope you’re feeling rested.” 

For a moment he was at a loss as to what 
the words referred to. When he recalled how 
.she had found him asleej) upoti the couch he 
turned a generous schoolboy red. While lu‘ 
was struggling to find words with which to 
answer, she went on- a 



new tone in her voice. 

“ I believe your name 
is Stc'wart ? ” 

He stammeringly 
admitted that it was. 
‘‘Allow me,” she .said, 
to intr(.)duce you to mv 
aunt, the Ararchioiu*ss of 
Rye. 'ruppenny ” -tlu^ 
was addres.sed to an old 
lady who h.ad c'ome up, 
unnoticed by the young 
gentleman, from behind 
him- “this is ATr. Hugh 
Stewart. 1 dare say, i( 
well shaken before taken, 
you may find liim good 
for the blues.” 

^^'^Klt she meant was 
c'ertainly not clear. Rcdbre 
slie could be asked to 
ex])lain she walked briskly 
off, swinging her parasol 
as she went 'The mar 
c'hioness stood looking 
after her, a ])uz/led smilt 
on her wrinkled face, a.s 
if she w'ere wondering 
what the young w'onian 
might mean. 'Then she 
turned to Mr. Stewart, 
who stood before her with 
his hat in his hand. 

“ Plea.sed to meet you, 
Mr. Stewart. Aie you an 
old friend of my niece ? ” 

“ 1 am afraid I cannot 
claim that honour.” 

“ Honour ! You call 
it honour? Jt’s a doubt- 
ful one. I am afraid 


“ Bh.FC>Rfc, bHh COULD UK ASKKD 'l O KXCLAIN SHIS WALKED URlSKLY OFF, SWINGING 
HKK PARASOL AS SHE WEN'J.” 
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for a certain sort of nice boy, than Vera 
Deiuil” , 

The word “ boy ” stung him. He was at 
an age when any reference to his youth 
touched liim almost as if it were an imperti- 
nence. He felt that he would like to prove 
to this old lady, as well as to the young one, 
that there was very little of a boy about him. 

Still alone — he had an unusual feeling 
strong upon him that the less he had of his 
fellows’ society for the present the better — 
he was silting under a tree in a secluded part 
of the grounds, when he was addressed from 
the back by a voice which, although he had 
only heard it twice, already seemed curiously 
huniliai. 

“Again enjoying your own company? 
\’ou seem fond of solitude, Mr. Stewart.” 

He sj)rang up, to find himself once more 
confronting the laughing eyes. 

“ \'()u also seem to be a good deal alone.” 

“ 1 hope you will feel llattered when 1 tell 
you that is partly because 1 have been look- 
ing for you.” 

“ J do feel flattered.” 

“Did you get a parcel last night? So 
much obliged. I trust you'll excuse the — 
liberty I took, but you’ve no idea how handy 
they were,” 

“ 1 think I ought to tell you, since you 
don't secjm to be aware of the fact, that I am 
M?s. Macartney’s nephew.” 

“Are you? Is that so? How very intcr- 
cstii^g ; lunv nice for Mrs. Macartney ! Who 
is Mis. Macart!iey?” 

“ \'ou vaulttM over the railing of her 
balcimy ! 

It was possible, because he put the matter 
in what he felt was such a delicate way, that, 
lor some instants, she did not appear to 
understand the reference, ^V'hcn she did, 
instead of btnng -as he thought might be 
the case at last -overwhelmed by the shame 
and honor of the discovery, she laughed 
light out. 

“ How very droll ! To think that you 
should be that dear woman’s nephew ! 
^VIlat ni('e i.flints we both of us have got ! 
1)0 3 ou know, when you woke uj) on that 
couch, 1 wondered if you could be any con- 
necti<jn of the lady’s overhead. Doesn’t it 
strike you as comical? ” 

I’m afraid it doesn’t.” 

‘‘ Haven’t you any .sense of humour ? Oh, 
I see you’re shocked ! I’m afraid the pos- 
sibility of that didn't occur to me ; I suf)pose 
It ought to have done. Poor, poor young 
man ! What you must have suffered on my 
account 1 And I never guessed ! Perhaps 


under the circumstances I ought to give you 
an explanation.” 

“ 1 — I only hope there is an explanation.” 

“ There isn’t — in that sense ; none. I dare 
say you’ll be horrified, but from my point of 
view, in that sense, none is required. What 
I was about to explain is that I’m in advance 
of the age.” 

Resting both hands on the knob of her 
parasol, she regarded him with a light in her 
eyes which made it difficult to say whether 
she wished him to take her seriously. What 
was clear to him was that she continued to 
find something about him which was quite 
unintentionally amusing. 

“ I’he loftiest spirits alw^ays have been in 
advance of their age. It is with pride I 
announce to you that I am one of that fine 
army. I am an advanced so('ialist, a con- 
vinced anarchist, an enthusiastic contemner 
of the present social structure, not, as so 
many are, in theory only, but in practice 
also. It is that whic'h makes me in advance 
of my age. I practise what I believe, what I 
preach. A gets money from B, B from C, 
C from D, 1) from E; what does it matter 
how or from whom E gets it, so long as, 
since under present conditions money is a 
necessity, he docs get it ? There you have, 
in concrete form, the unspoken creed of 
millions, the spoken (‘rt‘ed of thousands, the 
acted creed of two or three - of whom I am 
one. d'o morrow it will be recognised that 
the criminal is A, who, having a sufficiency, 
refuses to allow E to take what he requires. 
1 am foul and twenty hours in advance- -that 
is all ; I assert it now ; your aunt has had 
proof of it. I was visiting a friend who 
is at the hotel in which she is stopping ; 
I was passing akmg a corridor ; the door 
of a room was wide ojien ; I saw some- 
thing on a table ; I went to see what it 
was - it was just what I wanted. No one 
has any idea how hideously hard up a girl in 
my position — who has no regular income on 
which she can positively rely — can get. 
Naturally I took what I recpiired. As I was 
in the act of taking it a portly lady flounced 
in. I perceived that it was quite possible 
that she might refuse, even at the eleventh 
hour, to allow me to take what I required. 
1 went to the window and vaulted over the 
balcony. Don’t you think that that was 
rather a plucky thing for me to do?” 

“ I would rather not tell you what I think, 
if you don’t mind.” 

“ You think it was ri.sky ? — rash ? One 
has to take hazards. I confess it was lucky 
I alighted on my feet instead of on my head. 
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as I quite easily might have done \ as it was 
I was so shaken that, had it not been for 
your open window, 1 don’t know what I 
should have done. You have, in one or 
another, placed me under quite a consider- 
able obligation.” 

“ Are you aware that my aunt is here, 
that she has placed the matter in the hands 
of the police, and that, if she recognises you, 
the consequences will be serious? ” 

“ do me, to you, or to her ? How you 
frighten me ! Are you going to tell her 
tales ? ” 

“ I am not. 1 am hoping to be able to 
induce you to tell her yourself; I am sure 
she will forgive you if you explain that it was 
all a joke.” 

“ Which it wasn’t. Mr. Stewart, do you 
wish me to tell your aunt the thing which 
is not? For sliame ! Do you ktiow that 
practising what I {)rcach brought me luck ? 
That’s the pcant which Fve been approach- 
ing. I went last night to the rooms with the 
notes of which T had become the fortunate 
possessor. I placed a fifty-franc note on the 
table and won. It was returned to me with 
otliers. I staked again, won again. T kept 
on winning ; I couldn’t lose. I ended by 
winning more than eighteen thousand francs 
— which only shows that there is a tide even 
in the affairs of women which, taken when 
you are most in need of it, leads on to 
fortune.” 

“ 1 am sorry to hear you talk like this. 

1 — 1 only trust that ycni are not in earnest.” 

“ Eighteen thousand fran<\s is not a large 
sum when resolved into pounds, shillings, 
and pence, but to a girl in my position it’s 
comforting. This morning 1 loc^ked at things 
through another pair -of spectacles— at your 
aunt’s things. 1 realized that they weren’t 
worth so very nim h, probably nothing like* 
so mu('h as she had tried to persuacle her 
ac(|uaintance that they were. Having now a 
sufficiency, at least for a time, until something 
is paid on account of those abominable 
dressmakers’ bills, I resolved to carry my 
piinciples to their logical conclusion, and 
present your aunt witli what I have made 
mine, in order that she may again place it, 
by means of another open door, at the dis- 
position of someone who is more in need 
than I am. Did you notice a summer house 
at the end of this path ? ” 

He contented himself with nodding ; pos- 
sibly because he would have found it difficult 
to express himself in articulate speech. She 
commented on his silence. 

“ You’re not very conversational, are you, 


Mr. Stewart? Never mind; it’s a positive 
relief ; so many boys of your age are such 
chatterboxes. If you look into that summer- 
. house in about ten minutes you’ll see what 
you will see. Good-bye ; we haven’t seen 
very much of each other, but what I have 
seen of you I’ve distinctly liked. I’m return- 
ing to England to-night ; I’m leaving this at 
once. We may meet again. If we do, I 
think it possible thit you may pour forth on 
my offending head that flood of eloquence 
with which, at this moment, you are nearly 
bursting.” 

She nodded, laughed, and was off. 

Some minutes later, chastened in spirit, 
appreciating himself at a much lower valua- 
tion than he was in the habit of doing, lie 
rejoined his aunt and again became one of 
the crowd. They were approaching the 
summer house of which the young woman 
had spoken when a girl ( amc running out of 
it with something in Iier hand. 

“Oh, I say!” she exc'lainied to an ac- 
(luaintance. “Just look what I’ve found in 
there ! ” 

She had in her hand a green felt hat, which 
Hugh Stewart thought he recognised. He 
moved towards her. 

“ Excuse me, but I rather fam'y that that’.s 
my hat.” 

“ Is it ? But just see wliat there is 
inside it.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Mrs. Mac'arlney, who 
had kept close to her nepliew’s side, “ there 
are my rings and bracelets, and necklace 
and gold purse, and notes, and all my things! 

I never did I Of all the marvels ! How ever 
did your hat get into that summer-house, and 
how did my things get inside your hat ?” 

Mr. Hugh Stewart, glancing round, saw on 
the fringe of the crown! Lady Vera Denzil. 
She nodded to him and smiled, and tou('lied 
her fingers to her lijis as if she were hlowung 
him a kiss. When he returned to the hotel 
he found a note awaiting him : - 

“Dear Mr. Stf.wart,- Might I trouble 
you to return frock and hat, care of my aunt ? 
She’ll send them on. I’ve a weakness for 
that frock ; I’m rather fond of myself in light 
blue, and nice frocks are so hard to get in 
these hard times. — Until we meet again, 
believe me to be, gratefully yours, 

“V. D.” 

Turning the page he found on the other 
side a postscript, which, as sometimes is the 
ca.se when a lady is the scribe, contained 
more than the letter : — 

“ I am a wretch ! If you only knew' how 
I hate myself, and how ashamed 1 am ! I 
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“now K\ l‘ U mi) YOV'K (ih'l INK) THAT SliMMRK-HoUsK, AM> HOW DIP MY THINl.S (JKT INslOK YnUR HAr*'*’ 


was so ashamed when I saw you that I did 
not dare to let y(ni know how ashamed I was, 
so I behaved like a wretch instead. I never 
meant to touch the things, of course 1 didn^t. 
I never dreamt of it ; 1 don’t know how I 
did it now. I could l)ang my head against 
the wall when 1 think of it ! 

“As 1 told you, 1 was going along the 
])assage, and there was the open door. At 
first I really thought it was my friend’s room. 
U'hcn 1 saw those things on the table I 

felt When I tell you that I was going 

to my friend to try to get her to lend me 
enough money to buy a ticket to take me 
back to London, and that I was nearly sure 
that she wouldn’t lend it me, you will begin 
to understand what I did feel like. 
1 was afraid of myself as I stood there. 
I'hey represented more money than I had 
ever had in my life, and at that moment 1 
hadn’t a louis in the world. As I had them 
in my hand, and was fighting the feeling that 
seemed to have me by the throat, I am sure 
I should have won if your aunt had not 


come into the room : but then I lost my 
head, and ru.shed to the window and flung 
myself over the balcony, flow I e.scaped 
without broken bones is a miracle. 1 did 
not know that 1 had taken the things till I 
found them in my hand ; then 1 stuck them 
into a flower - tub which was under your 
aunt’s room, and I sought refuge through the 
first open window. 

“The rest you know\ 

“ My one thought afterwards was how to 
get back the things without di.scovery. 
Thanks to you, 1 have succeeded in doing 
so. How grateful 1 am to you you will 
never know. Please don’t think I am the 
kind of creature I made myself out to be. 
I am not ! I am not ! 

“ I am a wretch ; but if ever you do think 
of me, try not to think of me as quite the 
wretch I have seemed. I am a terrible 
illustration of how easy it. is to be, and do, 
the thing one loathes ! 

“ I shall often think of you — always when 
I say my prayers.” 


VqJ. xxxvi.—so. 


Up the Schreckhorn in a Storm. 

By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM. 

Illustrations from Copyrf^ht Photographs hy Guido Rey and the Author. 



fri/in n Skrtchl A hkkak in ihk siokm — the summit kidge of tmi- '■cmkegkhokn. {hy the AnUtor 


HO, in these days of popular their glories. Orindelwald, even though it 

travel, has not heard of I he may he callt‘d Brighton hy ihe Mountains, is 

1 hree f iraces” ofCjrindelwald, but as a small s{)e('k of dust on a great picture, 

the snovy-wreathed Jungfrau, After all, the peaks are the (Jberlaiid - the 

the glacier-clad iMonch, and town is the “ IJnterland.” 

the rock-battlemcnted hager ? 'Fhe mountaineer is nowadays inclined to 
ruly tiiey grace the most beautiful valley in shun ( irindelvvald, and this is easily done, for 

the Alps with their vast magnificence. All the it is so situated that scarcely more than an 

world comes to see them, and even railways, hour’s walk will take him into the heart of 

German band.s, kursaals, and almost all kinds his beloved solitudes. ’Mid.st the crags of 

of civilized society nuisances liave not spoiled the Schreckhorn, which is a far grander peak 
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than any of its better known neighbours, he 
iK*ecl not fear at every corner to spoil a love- 
making scene, even though at his hotel he 
may incur the displeasure of match-making 
matrons because he prefers a Jungfrau of the 
mountain variety. 

Out-of-season wanderers see little of this, 
and during my autumn visit these discom- 
tbrts were not the cause that led me to 
attempt the Schreckhorn under doubtful con- 
ditions. Rather was it an alluring peep of 
this wonderful mountain which was disclosed 
(luring the ride up the popular railway route 
to the AA'engern Alp. 

'I'he huge wedge of granite towered into 
the Alpine sky, bla(‘k and truculent-looking. 
It seemed a real “ Terror Peak, but the 
almost entire absence of snow and ice on 
its ('lost led me to hopt^ that under siK'h 
(’onditions the usually irn[)ossible western 


ridge could be assailed. Perchance with a 
high wind and signs (jf a change in the 
weather it was a mad idea, but we have 
been told that a man without ambition is 
like a monkey without a tail -unnatural and 
incomplete— ’tis better to aim high than not 
to aim at all, or, in other words, “ laze ” in 
(Irindelwald. 

'Thus, the early hours of the next morning 
saw us trudging away up through the pine- 
woods. r.ven in the valley tliere was a 
wintry feeling in the air, but as w^e mounted 
higher to where the sUjrm-shattered pines 
clung sparsely to the rocky slopes of the 
Meltenberg, the scene became a fairyland of 
beauty. 'Phe damp night mists were shifting 
lazily upwards, leaving behind a wondrous 
mantle of hoar frost ; every blade of grass 
and twig was ermine-coated, and the 
braiK'hes of the trees drooped gracefully 
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with the weight of their covering. Beyond 
the chalet of the Baregg we emerged 
from the shadows of the deep gorge 
into glorious sunshine ; midwinter suddenly 
changed to midsummer, and we perspired 
accordingly. 

l‘he idea was to climb the slopes of the 
Fiescherhorn, on the opposite side of the 
valley, to prospect the route for the morrow, 
and the illustration on the preceding page 
show.s what we saw. liy means of a powerful 
glass- I do not refer to anything of a liquid 
nature -we were able to see, perchance with 
the eye of faith, a possible route up the rocks 
direct to the summit. P^verything promised 


arrangements, so I was able to stroll outside 
and enjoy the glorious view. After the meal 
came bed amongst the straw, and oblivion 
until the persistent striking of matches 
caused a partial awakening. 

U'hen was heard a scuffling sound, and the 
door of the hut was opened to let in a whiff 
of chill night air. Rudolf was inspecting the 
weather, and the words “ d'hree o’clock and a 
cloudy morning, sir,’' dispelled all tendency 
to slumber. A peep outside disclosed 
nothing but a drifting mist ; however, it felt 
dry and harmless, so we decided to start as 
.soon as the usual formalities of eating, etc., 
had been attended to. 



“ J 1IKKA1J1N(, A I'ASJ>A<,K IHKOUOH AN INTIMCATK IC,I -1AM 


well ; with the exce[)tion of .some (hmsc 
clouds which shut out the Clrindelwald 
Valley, now many thousands of feet below, 
the weather seemed perfec't. 

Shortly aftcT midday we were slowly 
wending our way down the great ice-slopes, 
and after threading a passage through an 
intricate ice-fall we arrived at the Sc'hwarzegg 
Hut as the rosy glint of sunset fell athwart 
the gaunt crags and icy couloirs of our peak 
which stretched above the sleeping place. 

Rudolf, the guide, was an ex[)ert cook, 
and the porter who had charge of my 
ubiquitous camera saw to the sleeping 


After roping together in the hut we lit the 
two lanterns and sallied forth into tht* dark 
ness, wondering what the “ 1 error-Peak ” had 
in store for us. Anyhow, we quickly realized 
its pcjwers as an Aljiine ‘‘quick-change 
artiste” so hir as weather was concerned, foi 
as we trudged across the loose rocks and 
snow a “ thin ” wind swept across the slope, 
suggestively laden with tiny snow-flakes. 
However, we soon entered the foot of the 
long snow couloir, which rises a few’ hundred 
yards from the back of the hut, and there 
we found comparative shelter. 

Up and up we went in the darkness, our 
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lanterns casting a weird liglit over the steep, 
frozen snow. 'Flie view was restricted to this 
area, and 1 remember that the main feature 
of my outlook was a vari coloured patch in 
the trousers of the guide in front. Words 
were unnecessary and inadvisable, for we all 
knew tfie dangers of the lower couloir. 
Undue noise might bring down the over- 
hanging glacier, which in daylight grins 
grimly down on those who come within reach 
of its jaws, and now and again the icy monster 
detaches huge masses and hurls them down 
on those i)resiimptuous mortals who dare the 
dangers of his sanctuary. 

diie risky section was passed in safety, and 
we mounted gaily in the unmistakable bed 
of the couloir until it narrowed somewhat, 
and the {)resen('e of ice made me suggest our 
taking to the rocks on the right to avoid step- 
(utting. Whilst the discussion was in 
progress Rudolf gave a sudden shout of 
warning, and at the same moment we heard 
the sound of falling stones high above us, 
hut evidently coming down the natural funnel 
wlierein we Iing(.‘red. It was an unnerving 
(experience thus to be trapped, but fractions 
of seconds were valuable. Rudolf had good 
holding on the rocks to the right of the 
(ouloir, and a terrific jerk on the rope put an 
end to my momentary inaction by dragging 
me clean out of my icy footsteps, 'rhen 1 
seemed to crash with a rusli -and-turnble 
swing into the rocks below Rudolf, and 
almost instantly the porter came rolling down 
on the t()[) of me. 

l^'ortunately f(;r us all there w'as a deep 
hollow between the icy bed of the couloir 
and the rocks, and in this we all got shelter, 
tluinks to Rudolf’s rough but effective action, 
lie had jumped impetuously down into the 
dark hole, and the tightening rope had pulled 
us all down into the same rift at a lower 
t)oint. But not an instant too soon, for, 
e njuching down as far as possible, the foie- 
runners of the small avalanche were heard 
whizzing down the couloir with a hum like a 
Mauser bullet, 'rhen the big guns opened 
hie and great rocks came crashing down, 
first on one side of the couloir and then on 
the other, covering us with loose snow and 
small splinters. 

hvvcntually the din subsided, but it was 
some minutes before we could inspect our 
bruises, which proved to be only of a minor 
order, and we deferred the a[)[)lication of 
bandages and sticking-plaster until a more 
convenient resting-place was available. Sad 
to tell, one of our lanterns had disap{)eared, 
probably dashed to pieces in the first wild 


rush, and this made progress up the rocks, 
which we attacked at once, somew^hat slow. 
'I’he point of divergence is visible in the 
illustration taken from the Fiescherhorn, and 
the dangers of the couloir are also evident ; 
it acts as a receptacle for loose matter that 
falls from the face of the mountain above. 

'I’he difiuailties of the rocks were increased 
by the darkness, but in about half an houFs 
time we arrived on a snowy j)latf(jrm, and 
passing away to the right below the nose 
of the west ridge the scene was impressive. 
'J'he mist was .scurrying across the great black 
crags above us, wheie the gale echoed fiercely, 
but down below and far away across the vast 
Ewig Schneefeld — the Iwerlasting Snowfield 
— on the opposite .side of the valley, com- 
parative peace seemed to reign. I’he clouds 
had suddenly drawn aside like a huge curtain, 
'rhere, flooded whth the weak rays of a misty 
full moon, we saw the wondrous white peaks 
of the “Monk’' and “ (.)gre,” crouching in 
front of the graceful form of the Jungfrau, 
whose head was swathed in a light gauzy veil 
of mist. 'I'o the left, and almost in front of 
the moon, the fearsome shape of the Finster- 
aarhorn — the Peak of the Black f'agle — cleft 
the clearing sky like the sharp beak of some 
cruel and monstrous bird of prey. But the 
lull soon ended, clouds envelojied us, and 
the storm .shrieked louder than ever amongst 
the crags up which we had hoped to climb 
to the summit. 

Man pro[)oses, the weather dis|)oses in the 
Alps. Our intended route was obviously 
impossible at present, but we decided to w^ait 
in the shelter of the rocks for an hour, to 
give the weather a chance of improving. 
'I’his allowed us time to partake of second 
breakfast and patch uj) the damage sus- 
tained lower dowm. After shivering out the 
appointed hour and noting that the w'eather 
showed no signs of improvement, we decided 
to forsake the west ridge and force a way to 
the summit by the ordinary course. The 
Schreckhorn was evidently in a playful mood 
that day, and w^e knew that even the usual 
route, which at best is difficult, would give 
us exercise and excitement enough and to 
spare. 

'Phen we launched boldly forth upon the 
cloud-swept surface of the glacier on the 
right. The w^ay proved fairly easy to find, 
because the rocks on the left served as a 
landmark for some time, until several big 
crevas.ses forced us away to the right in an 
easterly direction, just when progress began 
to get monotonous, and the mist grew lighter 
with the coming dawn, we were stopped by 
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a.n awesome crevasse which stretched across 
the glacier from side to side. This was the 
famous Bergschrund which we knew had 
defeated a guideless party a few days pre- 
viously. At the ]3oinl of approach the 
passage was impossible, for the ui)per lip of 
the Schrund^ besides l.)eing several feet above 
the level of our heads, was some yards away 
on the other side of the icy chasm, which 
seemed hundreds of feet deep. Fortunately 
we turned to 
the right, and, 
moving care 
fully along the 
lower lip of 
the Schmtid 
h>r two or tlnee 
hundred yards, 
a vulnerable- 
looking pla(H‘ 
attracted atten 
tion. 

Peering over 
the edge of the 
abyss we saw 
that some laige 
splinters had 
fallen away 
from t h V 
farther side of 
thegulfand be 
c'orne wedged 
in its interior ; 
one of these 
with a thin, 
sharp, icy (Test 
f o r m e d a 
natural bridge, 
and perchane(' 
offered the 
only way to th(‘ 
top that day. 

'J'he i( e was so 
shattered and 
broken on the 
farther side 
that the e.xit would cause little tirmble, but 
with the descent to the bridge it was otherwise. 
There was (]uite twenty-five feet of smooth, 
slippery, vertic^d ice to negotiate, and I found 
such dihiculty in fcjllovving down the ice-stair 
ca.se, which Rudolf had skilfully cut with his 
a.xe, that we deemed it unsafe for the porter, 
as last man, to descend without a rope from 
above. This meant leaving our spare length 
of rope tied to an ice-axe, which the porter 
drove firmly into the harcl snow. 'I'hen he 
slid carefully down the rope to our level, and 
it was comforting to know that we had a 


certain means of return, for the climb up 
that icy wall unaided would have been almost 
impossible. Certainly we were short of an 
ice-axe, but the rocks were close at hand, and 
its absence was scarcely felt at all. 

’'[’was a weird ex[)erience to sit astride that 
fragile bridge in the gloomy, yet sheltered, 
depths of the Bt'fy^schrutid^ with huge icicles 
dependent on every hand. One at a lime 
we edged warily across this veritable potn 

asinof'itm^ and 
ea('h uttered a 
cry of satisfac- 
tion when the 
linn ice on the 
farther side 
was attainable. 

ICre long we 
were out of the 
clut(‘hes of the 
chilly chasm 
and battling 
with the rising 
^\ind whi(di 
rushed down 
Li[)()n us duritig 
the af)proacli 
to the rocks. 
Oiic’c lhcs(‘ 
wcie gained W(* 
mounted gaily 
and at a great 
speed for the 
sake of pro- 
moting bodily 
warmth. Day 
light ('ame on 
aj)ace as we 
wrestled with 
thegreat, snow- 
wrt'alhed ro('k- 
wall, whi('h is 
one of the f)rin- 
('ipal details of 
an ascent ol the 
Schreckhorn. 
One of the outstanding features of the 
“ I error-Peak ' is its unenviable reputation 
for throwing stones at tho.se who come within 
range. We had verified this lower down, but 
the high cliff above the Beri^sc/ifufid is really 
Responsible for this evil name. 'I’he place 
certainly possessed plenty of available loose 
matter — in fact, we were often compelled to 
climb up it. I know of no more surprising 
sensation in the world than, on an exposed 
precipice, to catch hold of a promising look 
ing hand hold and feel it suddenly come 
away with a jerk. 'I’he unnerving experience 
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is heightened if the cliff is almost vertical 
Mijfl therf* is naught below for thousands 
(>1 feet but ‘‘cloud-filled nothingness.” 

One of us - fortunately not the leader 
- tasted of the discomforts of such a 
jHaforniance that morning on the Schreck- 
horn ; but, after all, the adventure served 
a useful purpose— it acted as a warning, 
and made everybody move carefully. 

After crossing the upper couloir the 
gale suddtaily swept the clouds aside. 
Night lingered below, but far above our 
heads we saw the roseate tinge of dawn 
flashing across the summit snows, d’he 
sight was gloriously inspiring, and with 
renewed energy we struggled onwards — 

Up the high steep acro.ss the golden .sill, 

U]) out of shadow into very light, 

Up out of dwindling light to light aglow. 

But this enthusiasm received a sudden 
^'hock, for one of the parly — I am afraid 


it was the amateur — carelessly dis 
lodged a loose rock, wliich started 
quite a junior avalanche lower down. 
All at once it dawned uj)on us that 
should any of the falling matter smash 
the ice axe which supported the be- 
layed rope in the Bergsehrund a thou- 
sand feet below, our return might 
easily be indefinitely delayed. 

However, we were soon too busy 
to think of such disagreeable matters, 
for on the crest of tlie rock-wall the 
storm caught us in full force ; it was 
impossible to stand upright in the 
blast, and we crejit under the lee- 
ward side of the ridge for partial 
shelter. By this means we made 
(juick jirogress, until about five hun- 
dred feet higher it became necessary 
to climb on the narrow, exjio.sed crest 
of the ridge wliich leads direct to the 
summit. Before emerging we crouched 
in the “ shadow of a great ro('k in a 
weary land,” and made external and 
internal jireparation for the final dash. 
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Every article of spare clothing was now 
brought into use. I'hen, leaving all the 
luggage behind, Rudolf led us boldly up on 
to the gale-swej)t ridge. Our reception was 
terrific. A tremendous wind came tearing 
up from the cloud-filled depths on the other 
side of the mountain, and nearly carried us 
all along with it into space. Movement was 
impossible for (|uite half a minute, but in the 
succeeding lull we .scrambled hurriedly up- 
wards, and for some time progre.ss ('uuld 
only be made during these' quieter intervals. 


At such times it was j)ossible to rt^ali/e the 
situation. 

We were perched astride a .steep, narrow 
rock ridge of the knife-edge variety which 
bent grac'efully over to the left, overhanging 
a bottomless abyss filled with seething mist ; 
whilst on the right the view downwards was 
scarcely less impressive. I remember that 
the extreme sharpness of the ridge to which 
we clung suggested the idea of being cut into 
two equal parts, and I kept wondering which 
of these would l^e the first to reach the 
glaciers some thousands of feet below on 
either hand. 

For a moment we caught a glimpse of 
the summit just before reaching the final 
gendarme on the ridge. It was here that the 
full force of the storm was felt. Great, 


dense clouds of loose snow were being torn 
off the north-eastern face, hurled u^) the 
tremendous cliff, and then carried far out to 
leeward. 1'he din was overpowering - not a 
word could be heard between us; in fact, 
at times my companions at each end of the 
rope were invisible. Infinite care and judg- 
ment were necessary ; the slightc'st slip 
would have })recipilated matters in more 
ways than one. 

Ere long only a narrow ridge of snow 
separated us from the summit, and this 


reminded us of the terril)lc‘ accident which 
happened here; to a young laiglishman Nvho 
rcH'ently persisted in tackling the pc'ak alone. 
Anothc^r party with a well-knowai guide 
watched him returning from the summit, 
when they were horrified to see the snow 
suddenly break away under his feet. His 
body crashed through it and fell headlong to 
the glacier, over two thousand feet below. 
Such sinister history, coming as it were 
out of the heart of the storm, proved 
scarcely cheerful, but it was quickly for 
gotten in the joys of victory. 

Just one touch of the tapering summit 
stones, thirteen thousand three hundred and 
eighty-six feet above the sea, and we began 
the descent immediately, for any chance of 
a view in such a tourmentc was hopeless. 


p 
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Slowly, but surely, we moved downwards 
out the storm and danger-zone until our 
sheltered ledge was reached and a meal 
could be attempted. This was a failure; 
everything was frozen hard ; some oranges 
were as solid as cricket-balls and inaccessible 
unless dissected with an ice-axe. 'Phe 
( hicken was as hard as a board ; and my 
wine-gourd was frozen into a sc^lid mass, so 
we tried to persuade ourselves that alcoholic 
stimulants are unnecessary in mountaineering 

in fact, they are positively dangerous. 
However, raisins and biscuits were available, 
jnd these proved sufficient for the rest of 
ihe descent. Down and down we went, 
(juickly as well as surely, over slippery rocks 
and treacherous ice-slopes, for the weather 
was evidently growing worse ; down into 
the welcome warmth, our frozen limbs 
gradually thawing with the violent exercise. 
Intermittent snow-show’ers fell, and when we 
gained the glacier vivid flashes of lightning 
Ihckered eerily amidst the snow- laden vapour. 

Fortunately the ice-axe and rope were 
intact, and after escaping from the Bergsehmnd 
we rattled quickly down the glacier to near 
the top of the dangerous couloir. 'Phen 
came a sudden stop ; the i)orter absolutely 
relused to go down to the hut by this route. 
It seemed that a few years [)reviously he was 
descending the place late in the afternoon 
with a famous Grindelwald guide and an 
amateur, and when within sight of the bottom 
they heard a tremendous crash and a hissing 
loar above their heads, d'here was no need 
to look u[) wards 

-the hanging 
glacier was thun- 
dering down- 
wards. Off they 
ran down the 
couloir faster than 
their legs would 
carry them, liter- 
iilly, but too late. 

In a few seconds 
they were over- 
taken by the 
seething mass of 
ice and snow, and 
i^urled down- 
wards on its crest 
for over five hun- 
<lred feet. Fortu- 
ttately they were 
ttot seriously en- 
Ktilfed in the 
•tvalanche, and, 
though the couloir 
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ends on a fairly level snow-field, their escape 
may be considered nothing short of miracu- 
lous. 'Phe guide had a few broken bones, 
our porter suffered for a few months with 
a damaged spine, and the amateur was 
practically uninjured. 

When he had told this tale we appreciated 
our porter’s opinion on the subject, though 
I tried an argument that had prevailed on 
a former occasion. Whoever heard of the 
Schreckhorn making two attempts to kill a 
climber? If fate had decreed his demise in 
this fashion, surely he might rest assured that 
the work would have been properly finished 
at the first attempt. In fact, his desperate 
experience actually enhanced the safety of us 
all. However, foolishness did not prevail ; 
as a matter of fact, we were glad at heart to 
follow the porter’s advice and descend by the 
Strahlegg, despite the long and wearisome 
detour. 

At the Schwarzegg Hut we picked up some 
of our belongings and raced down to Cirindel- 
wald, well pleased with the world in general. 

Next morning the valley and its peaks were 
swathed in damp rain -clouds borne on a 
south - westerly gale ; the climbing season 
was over. 'Phen, au revoir to the land of 
soaring mountains and everlasting snows ; 
and next day, greeting to Old England, 
with its rush and roar of city life. 'I’he 
Alps, those truly delectable places, were far 
away, left to- - 

Itle.'ik wintry storms with tenfold fierceness armed. 

And snow and icy hliisis. 
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woman sat there flirting 
listlessly, 
upon the 

stage as if she were absolutely 
LiS c?) 1 ‘^ j! lost in the brilliant new 
comedy which was being pre- 
sented for the first lime by the great actor- 
manager of the Comus Theatre. She lay 
Liack in her stall, haughty and listless and 
indifferent, as if compelled to admiration in 
spite of herself. She looked every inch the 
gra/ide dame going through a round of 
pleasure and accejjting it all entirely as a 
matter of course. She was beautifully, 
naturally dressed ; diamonds shimmered in 
her dark hair : there was around her 
that nameless atmosphere which .seems to 
always go with wealth and breeding. .She 
might not have had a single care in the 
world ; she might have been one of tho.se 
spoilt darlings of society for whom, pre- 
.sumedly. Providence has intended the uni- 
verse, to the exclusion of all others. Despite 
her coldness and her beauty and her air of 
al).solute aloofnes.s, there was now and then 
a flicker of the delicate nostril and a 
tightening of the haughty mouth which told 
of pain, either physical or mental. She laid 
her fan down u[)on the vacant stall on her 
left and clasped her long -gloved hands 
together. 

I’here were several people in the theatre 
who had regarded more or less curiously this 
dark, stately beauty sitting there all alone. 
It W'as possible to speculate as to the mean- 
ing of the empty stall by her side. There 
was admiration as well as envy and sundry 
glances cast in her direction, and yet at that 
moment Stella Clinash would have been 
perfectly willing to have changed places with 
the humblest little domestic .servant [)erched 
up far above in the roaring red atmosphere of 
the gallery. 

She wa.s glad now that her husband had 
not come. She was fiercely glad that Clive 
Clinash had stayed away. He had meant to 
come with her, of course, for the Cl inashes 


were alone in London. They were only over 
from Buenos Ayres for a short stay. Thi; 
had intended to get back to South America 
in the course of a day or two. Almost at the 
last moment there had come a telegram from 
Clinash to the Dominion Hotel, where they 
were staying, saying that he had been 
detained on irtsportant busine.ss and would 
probably join his wife in the theatre a littlt' 
later on. 

She had been rather glad to get this 
message. .Sooth to say, she was a little 
tired of sight-seeing ; she would have pre- 
ferred an evening at home in her own sitting- 
room. But, then, there was the chance that 
Clinash would go straight to the theatre, and 
he would be greatly disap[)ointed to find his 
wife absent, 'fherefore she had gone alone, 
with that strange feeling ii[)on her that some- 
thing was going to happen. It seemed to 
her that she had never hated London so 
much as she did at tliat moment ; it seemed 
to her that it would have been far wiser to 
remain at Buenos Ayres, but Clinash would 
not hear of it. Beside.s, they had only been 
married a few month.s, and .Stella (linash 
had al\vays been a solitary w'oman, and when 
she had come to find a home and husband 
she clung to both with a tenacity and 
passion which, at time.s, fairly frightened her. 
Like most people who pass for being cold 
and self-contained, she had depths of feeling 
and emotion of which Clinash, with all his 
love and admiration for her, knew nothing. 

And he had taken her on trust, too. He 
had found her eighteen month.s before, getting 
a precarious living in London as an addresser 
of envelopes. He had fallen in love with her 
on the spot, and had, in his impetuous way, 
asked her to marry him. J u.st for the moment 
she had hesitated. There were reasons why 
she should have refused. And yet, when she 
came to think of the drab monotony of the 
life that lay before her, she hesitated no longer. 
She wanted someone to lavi.sh her affection 
upon, and here she found him. For C'linash 
was rich and prosperous, he was young and 
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fairly good-looking, and -well, there was only 
one end to a struggle like that. 

And now all the misery and unhappiness 
had gradually faded like an ugly landscape 
blurred in a cloud of mist. 'I'he ice had 
gradually melted from round Stella’s heart 
until she could stand there in 'tlie sunshine 
of her own happiness and wonder what she 
had done that God should be so good to 
her as all this. 

That was up to a few moments ago. And 
then she had seen him standing there by the 
entrance to the stalls, glancing casually round 
the theatre as if he were in some way 
connected with the management. He stood 
there neatly dressed in a dark frock suit, 
a glossy hat was perched upon his head, 
and his round, hard face and keen grey 
eves seemed to be taking in the w^hoie 
audience, Stella Cl inash jiecognised him 
at once. She would have recognised him 
anywhere and in any circumstances. There 
were no delusions in her mind on the score 
of his failing to remember her. She felt his 
eves running the measure of the rule over 
li«*r, she saw him turn and say something to a 
theatre attendant, then presently he vanished 
and another man suspiciously like him took 
his phu:e. 'rhere was no facial resemblance 
between the two, but they were both cast in 
entirely the same mould, both of them trim 
and clean and reserved, both of them speak- 
ing of the (Timinal Investigation Department 
of S(‘otland Yard to anybody who had ever 
had any contact with that dread institution. 
And although the second man never for one 
moment looked in .Stella (dinash’s direction 
she knew perfectly well that he was waiting 
for her, and that she would liuve to speak to 
him })efore the pt;rformance was over. 

Well, the thing was finished now. She had 
had more than a year on the other side 
of the golden gates, and now the barriers of 
desolation yawned before her. And the 
strange thing was that she was not frightened, 
she did not seem to be in the least alarmed, 
or angry, or unhappy. She had been the 
sport of Fate too long to accept a blow like 
this with anything but resignation. 

(dive would have to know. Indeed, she 
blamed herself now for not telling him before, 
but she had been afraid to do so ; she had 
been afraid to risk the liappiness which had 
suddenly opened before her in such dazzling 
splendour. She had temporized, and the 
time was lost, and now it was too late. Still, 
she mu.st let her husband know, she must 
prepare him for the inevitable. It would 
never do for her to bring disgrace upon 
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his honoured name. He must abandon 
her to her fate, he must never see 
her again ; no one must know that 
guilty secret but themselves. And perhaps, 
when she had served her sentence out, he 
might be disposed to remember that for 
over a year .she had been a good and faith- 
ful wife to him. He might be willing to 
make some provision to save her from want 
in the future. Fortunately, they knew nobody 
in London ; it would not be an easy matter 
to trace her back to the Dominion Hotel, 
and (.'live would be clever enough to hide 
all her tracks. Of course, he would be 
sorry, for she knew how genuinely fond he 
was of her ; but at the same lime his good 
name must not suffer, and in that respect she 
would help him to the best of her ability. 
Why, oh, why had she returned to England 
at all ? (Jlinash’s own call had been impera- 
tive — a business crisis that demanded his 
presence in England. Most men have these 
moments of commercial peril. And she had 
risked it all to be with him — not to lose a 
moment of her glorious happiness, as a love- 
sick girl might liave done. Oh, the incredible 
folly of it ! 

vShc had thought it out now. She waited 
till the curtain fell on the third act, then she 
beckoned a programme-seller in her direction, 
loom her pur.se she took out a half-sovereign 
and placed it in the girl’s hand. 

“ Don’t ask any question.s,” she murmured. 
“ Procure me at once a sheet of paper, an 
envelope, and a pencil. 1 am going to write 
a note which I want delivered at the 
Dominion Hotel at once. If you can 
manage this for me the half sovereign is 
yours. All I ask you to do is to be silent 
and say nothing of this.” 

The girl nodded. Perliaps the request did 
not strike her as being {)articularly strange. 
She came back presently with writing mate- 
rials, and Stella ('linush wrote her letter. It 
was characteristic of her that her handwriting 
was firm and neat, that the letter was per- 
fectly coherent and collected. 

“ There,” she whispered ; “ will you take 
that now ? ” 

“ At once, madam,” the girl replied, 
“ You can rely upon me. Besides, 1 am 
going that way.” 

The comedy was drawing to a close now. 
Stella Clinash looked at* the watch on her 
wrist, and saw that it was half-past eleven. 
No doubt Clive had received her letter an 
hour before. He would have made up his 
mind by this time exactly what to do. 
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asked me to wait here. He recognised you, 
though, as a matter of fact, he was looking 
for somebody else. Hard luck, isn’t it?” 
'J'he man spoke in a friendly enough tone. 

There was nothing 
of the traditional 
man‘hunter about 
He was 

“ bec'ause, you sec, it would 
make no difference. And if 1 
mentioned it to the magistrate 

to-morrow morning But 

vu Mi LLA perhaps 1 didn’t exactly catch 
what you said. Would you 
like a cab ? ” 


Already some of the audience had begun to 
leave the theatre. She rose calmly and drew 
a wrap round her shoulders and over her 
head. Then she walked quite steadily and 
collectedly through the vestibule up to the 
folding doors, where the man with the hard, 
keen face appeared to be awaiting someone. 
Stella drew a little quick breath, and her lips 
quivered as she touched the man on the 
shoulder. 

‘T think you are waiting for me,” she said, 
quietly. “I don’t happen to know your name, 
but you recognise me.” 

The marl turned and smiled good-naturedly. 
“Detective-Sergeant Swift,” he said, ten- 
tatively. “ Y ou are Stella Treherne. Rapson 


“ 'I'hat is kind of you,” Stella said, in the 
same strangely even voice. “ I suppo.se I 
ought not to blame you so much as the 
iniejuitous system of which you are at once 
the slave and tool. Of course, I must have 
a cab. I could hardly walk through the 
streets to the police-station dressed like this.” 

“ Of course not,” Swift agreed. “ But 
wouldn't you like to go anywhere first ? 
Would it not be as well to get as far as your 
hotel or your rooms, where you can procure 
a change of clothing? Of course, it is no 
business of mine to pry into your present 
position, but, judging from what one can see, 
matters appear to have gone very well with 
you of late. I presume you are married ? ’’ 
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The blood flamed into Stella's face. 

“Is that necessary ? " she asked. 

“ Well, of course not," Swift said, with 
some sign of confusion, “But we flatter 
ourselves we can always tell the difference 
between the woman w^ho — well, you know 
what I mean." 

“I am obliged for your good opinion," 
Stella said, calmly. “ Married or not, at the 
present moment I am a w'oman who has to 
face a trouble entirely alone. And 1 have 
done no wrong ; or, at least, if I have, I have 
paid for it dearly enough, God knows. Why 
do you hunt us like this ? Why don't you 
give us a chance to lead a clean and honest 
life? Why should we be dragged month by 
month to report ourselves at the nearest 
police-station ? You know it always results 
in the same exposure. Our employers get to 
hear of it, and the same weary struggle begins 
over again. I am sure that two-thirds of the 
criminals on ticket-of-leave find their way 
hack to jail again simply because of this 
cruel system of yours. It would be far kinder 
to keep us under lo('k and key till the sen- 
tence is worked out. As a sensible man, 
you must know^ I am speaking the truth." 

Swift shrugged his shoulders. It was not 
for him to question the iconoclast methods 
of his department. lie was a mere pawn in 
the game of diabolical chess which the police 
are unceasingly playing with the criminal 
classes. And, besides, he had expected some 
sort of passionate outburst like this. They 
mostly behaved in the same fashion. I'he 
people were beginning to pour out of the 
theatre now. Stella standing there, tall and 
sbm in her white dress, was attracting atten- 
tion. A cab came up, and Swift stood aside 
for Stella to enter. 

I'hey drove along silently through the 
well-lighted streets, 'bhey passed the j)ortico 
of the Dominion Hotel, where the porter was 
standing with his hands behind him. As the 
great front of the building stood out red and 
bold Stella caught her lip between her teeth 
and blinked the tears from her eyes. But 
she was not going to give w’^ay, she was not 
going to pity herself. She had played her 
game and she had lost it, and she was pre- 
pared to pay the price. 

Still, she turned cold and faint and dizzy 
as the cab pulled up presently outside a 
police-station. There w^as something horribly 
familiar about the place, something so repul- 
sive about the whitewashed walls and the 
bare, clanging passages. A couple of police- 
men sitting there in the charge-room, stolidly 
eating their suppers, looked up with a certain 


languid curiosity as Swift and his prisoner 
entered. But they were too used to these 
fiery, dramatic entrances and exits to do 
more than take in the details of the woman's 
dress and the cold, proud frostiness of her 
face. An inspector sitting behind the table 
glanced interrogatively at Swift. 

“Stella Treherne," he said. ‘“Charged 
with failing to report herself. Released on 
licence about twenty months ago and only 
been heard of once since." 

The inspector bent over the table and 
scribbled something on a sheet of paper. 
From his point of view^ it w'as all a matter of 
business. Had Stella appeared there either 
in rags or in silken attire he would have 
displayed the same lack of interest or 
emotion. 

“ Want to send for your friends ? " he 
asked. “ \'ou can’t ajjpear like that to- 
morrow morning, you know. What is your 
address ? " 

“ My address is refused," Stella said, quietly. 
“You know my name, and that is sufficient. 
As to the rest, I must make the best of it. 
There are reasons why I cannot give you my 
address — inqxirative reasons why my y^resent 
friends must not know what has haj)pened to 
me. I have money in my ymrse. I supy)ose 
I can keep that, and perha})s one of the 
female w’arders will get me something from 
one of the adjacent shoy)s in the morning. 
As there is no charge against me, except for 
failing to report myself, I must ask you to 
let me retain j)ossession of my money." 

The insy)eclor scray.)ed his jaw thoughtfully. 

“ Seems reasonable," he said. “ Very well ; 
we will do what you require. Is there any- 
thing you would like before morning? Per- 
haps you \vould like to send out for some 
food ? " 

Stella fairly shuddered at the suggestion. 
The mere notion of food filled her with 
loathing and disgust. There w^as absolutely 
nothing she wanted, she said. Her one 
desire was to be alone. In a dreamy kind 
of way she followed a |)oliceman presently 
along an echoing flagged y)assage. She heard 
the quick turn of keys in well-oiled locks, she 
was once more back in those horribly sugges- 
tive environments where life has lost its savour 
and where the word “ hof)e " becomes no 
more than a mocking, emy)ty sound. All that 
banging of doors and clicking of keys seemed 
to be superfluous ; such a waste of strength 
and tyrannical grip to hold one so small and 
crushed and miserable in durance vile. She 
had no inclination to shirk the inevitable. 
Had all the doors been thrown wide before 




her she would have made no attempt to escape and done with she could go where she liked 

now. I'or what good would such a thing and do as she pleased. 

have been ? By this time her husband knew She sat down there with her head in her 

everything and he would act accordingly. hands on that cold, hard travesty of a bed, 

Already she was beginning to think of him the like of which she knew only too well, 
less now as her husband than as Clive Clinash. From time to time she could hear the heavy 

She would never see him again. It did not tramp of feet along the corridor ; from time 

seem to her that she wanted to. At all to time some drunken woman prisoner burst 

hazards now, she was going through wuth it into horrible screams. Now and again from 

to the bitter end. She would be sent to one a cell close by a man was singing a snatch 

of those dreadful convict prisons, there to of comic opera in a pleasant tenor voice, 

serve out the rest of her sentence. But, at Then gradually the sounds died away, and 

any rate, after that she would be free ; her in an uneasy manner Stella slept, 

term of imprisonment embraced no subse- She woke presently chill and cold in the 
quent police supervision. Once it was over grey dawn, and the whole thing came back 
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to her with overwhelming force. She was 
hungry now, and yet the mere thought of 
food was repulsive to her. Gradually the 
atmosphere grew warmer. She could hear 
sounds of life and movement about the 
place. A little later the door of her cell 
opened and a hard-featured woman looked 
in. She threw a bundle on the floor, with 
an intimation that everything necessary was 
there, and withdrew. 

Here was a chance to do something, how- 
ever trivial, to pass away the time. Stella’s 
rings and jewellery had been taken possession 
of the night before, but her dainty dress 
looked hideously grotesque in the pale light 
of the morning. She stripped it off and cast 
it aside as if it had been some loathsome 
thing. She was almost thankful to find 
lierself in coarse, ill-fitting black garments, 
with a plain straw hat. At any rate, there 
was no chance of any accjuaintance recog- 
nising her now. 'inhere would be no oppor 
tunity for the sensational journalist to make 
half a column of copy out of her story. 

The time had come now. She was walk- 
ing across the courtyard. She stood presently 
in a dreamy kind of way with her hand clasp- 
ing the dock ; she heard her name mentioned, 
then the magistrate appeared to be asking 
her a question. 

He was a kindly-looking man, and Stella 
took fresh heart of grace. 

“ Come,” he said, “I am waiting for you 
to speak.” 

Stella looked up dreamily. The question 
seemed to be floating around the roof of the 
court before it reached her ears. She had 
been watching a bee climbing up one of the 
windows, fighting angrily for liberty ; she w’as 
intensely interested in the efforts of the little 
insect. Would it manage to reach the ven- 
tilator or not ? she wondered. She was more 
concerned with this now than with her own 
future. She was quite anxious about it. She 
gave a little sigh of relief, at length, when the 
bee reached the opening and sped away into 
the open air. Then it was that Stella came 
back to herself, and the knowledge that the 
grey-haired old gentleman opposite to her 
was asking her questions, and looking at her 
not unkindly from behind his spectacles. 

“ 1 don’t know,” she murmured. “ I beg 
your pardon ; I was not listening.” 

“ What have you, then, to say ? ” the 
magistrate asked. 

Stella shook her head wearily. W’hat was 
the use of saying anything ? She knew per- 
fectly well that any plea for mercy on her 


part would pass unheeded. After all said 
and done, the police were doing no more 
than their duty. It was all part of the 
diabolical system, part of the constant warfare 
which went on between the law and the 
criminal. She would have to go back and 
finish her sentence. She had been warned 
on the first day of her liberty that there 
would be no trifling in this matter. She had 
lost everything now, position, reputation, 
husband, all at one feel swoop. I’here was 
nothing more to be said or done. 

The magistrate still paused. So far as 
Stella was concerned, she had lost all interest 
in the proceedings. Somebody had jumped 
up in the well of the court below the dock 
and commenced to address the magistrate. 
He spoke clearly and well ; evidently he was 
quite at home with this kind of work. In 
the same dreamy, half-blind fashion Stella 
could see that his shrewd, clean-shaven face 
was kindly enough. She gathered that he 
was saying something on lier behalf. She 
heard this advocate of hers addressed pre- 
sently as Mr. Hallam. She wondered in the 
same dull, groping way where she had heard 
the name before. Then it flashed upon her 
that this was a famous barrister whom she 
had read of over and over again. She knew 
that he was a man at the head of his profes- 
sion ; she realized that he would not have 
left other and more important work had not 
his fee been a handsome one. I'here could 
be no (juestion as to who had procured the 
services of Mr. Hallam, K.C. Her husband 
must have sent him, and in a way Stella felt 
grateful. 

She glanced wearily round the court to see 
if she could .see Clive anywhere, but he had 
not put in an appearance. He would never 
forgive her, of course, he would never want 
to see her again ; but that would not 
necessarily prevent him from acting a noble, 
manly part, and doing everything he could 
to lighten her sentence. She was more 
interested now ; she began to follow eagerly 
and carefully what Hallam was saying. 

“ With all due respect, sir,” the advocate 
said, in his smooth tones, ‘‘with all due 
respect, I urge this as an exceptional case. 
As to the facts staled by the police I have 
nothing to say. My unfortunate client was 
certainly convicted at the Old Bailey four 
years ago on a charge of fraud and conspiracy 
under her maiden name 6f Treherne. As a 
matter of fact, there would have been no 
sentence of penal servitude if the prisoner 
had not been identified by the police with 
a certain notorious woman criminal whose 
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name it is not necessary to mention. That 
was quite a mistake, and would have been 
shown at the trial had my client been 
properly represented. 1 appeal to Sergeant 
Swift, who has charge of this case, to confirm 
this statement. It was only after my client 
disappeared that these facts came to light.” 

“That is so, your worship,” Swift admitted. 
“An unfortunate mistake was made. We 
did our best to find the prisoner after she 
vanished, but without effect. But that does 
not touch the present charge — the charge 
that the prisoner failed to report herself and 
rendered herself liable to arrest and to be 
conveyed back to prison, there to serve out 
the balance of her sentence.” 

“Oh, I am not contesting the point,” 
Hallam cried. “ I am entirely in the hands 
of the Court, but I have proved that a ( ruel 
mistake has been made, and that my client 
ought never to have been sentenced to penal 
.servitude at all. It is not for me to question 
the system wdiich compels criminals on 
licence to report themselves to the n^^arest 
police-station, but I do say that in certain 
cases it is harsh and unnecessarily lirulal. 
'lake my client’s position as an inslaiK'e. 
For a year after she came out of jail she had 
an exceedingly bitter struggle to live, but 
there was nothing against her, and when the 
ofiportunity ('amt; for turning her back upon 
lOngland, when she had a chance of a 
happy marriage and a new life in a foreign 
country, the temptation was too much for 
her. My client is well-born, she was carefully 
lirought up, and yet she knew what it was 
more than ouct to spend the night out of 
doms. 'I'hink of the temptation, think of 
the opportunities ! How' many wonum would 
have hesitated ? 1 venture to say, not many, 

She never told her husband. It is only 
within the last few hours that he has made 
this terrible discovery. And he is a man 
in an exceedingly good position in South 
Americ'a ; he is rich and respected. He 
would have been here to-day, but he is 
utterly overcome by this unexpected revela- 
tion, and unfortunately he cannot get here. 
If your worship likes, I will hand the name 
up to the Bench. Vou wall (juite .see there 
is nothing to be gained by making my 
client’s husband’s name public.” 

“ Is this a fact, Mr. Hallam ? ” the magis- 
trate asked. 

“ I give you my word for it, sir,” the 
barrister resfionded. “ My statement will 
probably be confirmed by the circumstances 
in which my client was arrested last night. 
Now I am going to ask you, sir, to exercise 


your discretion m this case and allow this 
lady to be released on her own recognisances. 
\Mien you have read the name which I 
propose to write down for you ” 

“ No,” Stella Clinash cried, suddenly, “ I 
implore you not to do anything of the kind. 
I would rather suffer any humiliation than 
allow my husband’s name to be dragged into 
this business. I am quite prepared to face 
the consequences of my folly. I shall never 
see niy husband again. He will never want 
to see I greatly regret that he should 

have sent this gentleman here to-day. Oh, 
can’t you see that I wish to gel this over as 
soon as possible ? Can’t you see what an 
unspeakable humiliation this is to me ? 
Send me back where I came from. At 
least 1 shall be beyond the reach of star- 
vation there. I was not so guilty as they 
said ; I was the tool of others, though I 
do not want to shirk my responsibility. 
I deceived my husband, and thaf is the 
knowledge that hurts most.” 

'I'hc passionate word.s rang through the 
('Oiirt ; the few reporters and the handful of 
the publit' present followed with breathless 
interest. Here was an unexpected human 
drama unfolding itself before them-- a story 
more profoundly tragu' than anything ever 
yet seen ufion the stage. Stella ceased to 
sfieak ; a silence fell iijion the Court. It 
seemed to her that she had the sympathy 
of everyone i)rescnt. 

“This is unusual,” the magistrate niur 
mured. “I am suie this unfortunate lady 
will think better of what she says when 
she has lime for consideration. 1 cannot 
blind myself to the fact that had the true 
facts of the case come out during the trial 
she w(j>ul(l not be here at all. Also, I have 
not overlooked the inspector’s statement that 
there is nothing against the pri.soner since 
she ('ame out of jail. After all said and done, 
it is merely a technical offence which has been 
committed, and I think the interests of justice 
will be served by a nominal sentence of a 
day’s imprisonment— in other words, the 
jiri.soner is free to leave the dock now.” 

Stella seemed barely to comprehend. There 
was something like a murmur of applause 
from those present in the court. A warder 
touched her on the arm and intimated that 
she might go. She did not seem quite to 
understand what the sentence, meant. She 
stood there dazed and confused in the body 
of the court, trying to collect her scattered 
senses. Her advocate was still addressing 
the Bench. He wanted to know if this 
persecution was to continue. He desired 
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to know whether application would be made 
to the Home Secretary to remit the incon- 
venience of these periodical calls upon the 
police. The magistrate shook his head 
doul>tfully. 

‘‘That will be in your own hands, Mr. 
Hallam,^^ he said. “ I presume the police 
would raise no objection. They have no 
desire, of course, to turn this into a per- 
secution.^’ 

“ I am obliged to you, sir,” the barrister 
said. “ I may assume, therefore, that so long 
as my client is outside the juri.sdiction of the 
Court no steps will be taken.” 

j'he magistrate shook his head with a 
smile. 

“ Ah, now you are assuming too mudh,” 
he said. “ I think you have no cause to be 
dissatisfied. Next case, please.” 

Stella wandered slowly out of court. She 
stood in the open air, undecided as to what 
to do or where to go next. She seemed to 
understand that Hallam wished to speak 
to her. He was asking her to wait for one 
moment, and then he had certain things 
to say. 

Stella murmured something ; she hardly 
knew what it was. She was free to go now. 
She had all the world before her. I'here 
were just a few shillings in her pocket. All 
she wanted now was to be alone, to get away 
from all who knew lier, to start life afresh. 
She turned and walked rapidly down the 
street until she came into the thick of the 
traffic ; then she drifted on the breast of the 
tide — a human derelict, alone and friendless. 

“ I shall mutiiige,” she murmured to her- 
self. “It can be no worse than it was 
before.” 

It was a warm night, fortunately, so that it 
would be no great hardship to sleep out of 
doors, 'and anything was better than the foul, 
horrible den in which Stella Clinash had 
passed the last two nights. Her money was 
id I gone now, with the exception of one 
solitary sixpence, to which she clung tena- 
ciously. She was tired and worn out. Her 
one desire was to fall down somewhere and 
^leep. She walked along the Embankment, 
looking in vain for a quiet corner where the 
lynx eye of the law might possibly overlook her. 
I’he clock at We.stminster was striking ten, the 
Embankment was more or less deserted, save 
for a han.som cab or two taking more fortunate 
people to some place of amusement. Here was 
it seat at length where Stella could sit down 
itnd rest her weary limbs. She lay back there 
drowsy and half unconscious. She wondered 
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vaguely what this man was doing, this man 
who was moving from seat to seat closely 
scrutinizing the miserable outcasts who were 
resting there. She could see that he was 
well dressed, that he was wearing a light coat 
over his evening clothes. Then something 
rose in her throat and her heart gave a great 
leap as she recognised her husband. She 
bent down so that he might pass. Surely 
he would never recognise her in the ugly 
black garments which she wore. But all the 
same he paused before her, and then, as if 
sure that he had come to the end of his 
search, he laid his hand upon her shoulder. 

“ Thank God ! ” he murmured. “ Thank 
God I have found you ! I have been search- 
ing high and low for the last three days. It 
is only by a mere accident that I have come 
across you now. Come along.” 

“Come,” Stella asked, vaguely, “where?” 

“ Oh, not here ; this is no place for ex- 
planations. Good heavens, do you suppose 
I am so black and hard as to desert you like 
this ? When you know everything you will 
see I am more to blame than yourself. But 
come along, everything is ready. I have 
moved to another hotel. Nobody knows 
that you are the wife of Clive Clinash. 
Directly I got your note I sent your maid 
away on a pretext. A telephone message will 
fetch her at any moment. I have mc^ved 
everything to the Blenheim Hotel. They 
think I am expecting my wife every hour. 
Come, you can change and dress, and we can 
have supper. Oh, my poor child, how white 
your face is ! What awful rings you have 
under your eyes ! Why, you are starving,” 

All this in a voice of infinite tenderness 
and feeling. Stella had risen to her feet. 
She could see nothing of her husband’s face 
because her eyes were blind with tears. She 
wanted to run away ; she wanted to leave 
him there and hide herself once more under 
the cover of the darkness. But she was too 
weak and spent for that — too tired and woin- 
out to make even the semblance of a struggle. 
When she came to herself again her head 
was on her husband’s shoulder ; she could 
feel his strong arm about her. She was being 
half led, half carried. She was in a hansom 
presently ; she could hear the click, clack of 
the horse’s hoofs on the asphalt. Then she 
was passing through the brilliantly-lighted 
vestibule of an hotel. She was in a luxuriant 
bedroom with all her own things about her. 
Here were her jewels and her .silver toilet 
acces.sories. Here was the warm bath that she 
needed. Then presently, in the same aesthetic 
dream, she found herself looking at her 
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‘thank (JOI)!’ HK MURMUKED. ‘thank god I HAVK FOUND YOU I * ” 


own slim, graceful presentment in a looking- 
glass. 

The diamonds were in her hair again, a 
bunch of yellow roses nestled at her throat. 
There was a smile on her trembling lips now, 
the dark eyes were liquid with happiness 


despite the black rings below them. And 
yet Stella was full of contempt for her own 
weakness, half ashamed of a resolution she 
had made because she knew that it would 
never be carried into effect. It was good, 
oh, so good of Clive to treat her like this, to 
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say nothing of the past, never to allude even 
by so mucn as a look to the disgrace which 
she had brought upon his good name. And 
here he was again with his arm about her 
waist gazing fondly into her face. He was 
seated opposite to her now at the supper- 
table, and Stella was eating as, it seemed 
to her, she had never eaten before. The 
events of the last three days seemed to be 
disappearing like the mists of some hideous 
nightmare, they seemed to be drifting into 
space. 

The table was cleared presently and they 
were alone in that luxuriously - appointed 
sitting-room, where the lights were discreetly 
shaded and the soft gloom invited confidence 
and the opening out of hearts. 

“Aren’t you going to scold me?” Stella 
whispered. “ Do you know what I meant to 
do ? I meant to go away and never see you 
again. I meant to disappear and fight my 
own battles in the future, because I have 
treated you abominably, Clive, and I am not 
worthy to be called your wife ; but the 
temptation was so great, the life I had led so 
awful, and— well, I really and truly loved 
you, and I can think of no better excuse than 
that. You may think that I was cold and 
reserved, but behind it all ” 

She paused, and for a moment it seemed 
as if she had no more to say. What more 
was there to say ? 

“ I know, sweetheart,” Clinash murmured, 
“I know. 1 heard all that happened in 
court the other day, and I believe I read 
your mind then as if it had been an open 
book. And because you are so weak I love 
you so well. It is good to know that you 
were so ready to come back to me. Perhaps 
the knowledge of it flatters my vanity. But 
that matters little or nothing, because from 
the very first you never deceived me at all. 
\Vhen 1 married you in London eighteen 
months ago I knew the history of your 
troubles as w^ell as I know it now. I was 
aware even then of the cruel injustice of your 
sentence. But I did not tell you I knew, 
because — well, why should I torture you? 
Perhaps I thought that if 1 let you know you 
would have refused to become my wife. But 
if I had foreseen this I would have sacrificed 
everything rather than imperil your future. I 
know that that was a mistake now. But you 
longed to come, and I — well, every man in 
love is a fool sometimes.” 

Stella looked into her husband’s face 
wonderingly. 

“ You knew ? ” she murmured ; “ You 
actiu^Ily knew ? Oh ! you are not deceiving 


me, Clive? You are not trying to make the 
way smooth and pleasant for me ? ” 

“My dearest, I am telling you no more 
than the truth. The first time I ever saw 
you was in court on the day of your trial. I 
think I fell in love with you then. It might 
have been love born of pity, but it is none 
the less true and sincere for that. And I 
felt then, as I feel now, that you are the 
victim of circumstances, and that the man 
who was really behind that conspiracy took 
advantage of your lack of knowledge to get 
you to alter the date on those telegrams for 
him. Of course, you were not blameless, 
but you were more of a child in the matter. 
And in the interest I had in watching your 
case I forgot for a moment my own troubles.” 

“ Your troubles,” Stella murmured ; “what 
were they ? ” 

“Well, simply that I was practically a 
prisoner, too. I was out on bail ; I was 
waiting to be tried. My case came actually 
next to yours. Oh, it was a bad business, 
and I am making no attempt to palliate it, 
but it was the only slip I ever made in my 
life, and I registered a vow there and then 
that when I came out of jail I would seek 
you out and make you my wife. It seemed 
to me that we had much in common, that we 
should have nothing to reproach one another 
with. And when I did come out the struggle 
was too hard for me to think of anything 
but bare existence. Like you I felt the 
iniquity of that reporting system, and like 
you I deliberately broke it. I had mar- 
vellous luck abroad, and in a few months 
I came back a rich man. The rest you 
know. And you know now why I dared 
not appear in court the other morning, why 
I had to keep out of the way for fear that 
I should be recognised too, and for fear that 
our happiness would collapse altogether. For 
your sake I had to take risks. But it turned 
out for the best. Luck was on our side for 
once. And, you see, I must get back to 
Buenos Ayres without delay. My whole 
prosperity turns upon it. And now I must 
ask you to forgive me.^^ 

“Is there any question of forgiveness 
between us?” Stella said. The tears were 
running down her cheeks now. “ Do you 
know, I am almost glad. It seems a strange 
thing to say ; but I am. And now, when do 
we sail ? I shall know no happiness while I 
remain in this country.” 

Clive stooped and kissed his wife. 

“ To-morrow,” he whispered. “ I have 
arranged that. And all our future is bound 
up in that word— to-morrow.” 



The Comic Side of Crime. 

11 . 

Written and lUiistrated by HARRY FURNISS. 


HE old lady who was in the 
habit of looking under the 
bed for burglars every night, 
after many years actually 
found one, armed to the teeth, 
with dark lantern, jemmy, 
and all the burglar’s stock-in-trade. He wore 
a mask, which made him look desperate and 
hideous ; his socks were drawn over his boots 
to deaden the sound of his footsteps, and 
gloves were on his hands to prevent any 
finger-marks. All this the old lady in her 
nightdress observed as she held the bed- 
covering on high and surveyed the burly 
ruffian. 

Now for the drama ! 

The ordinary drama in such cases consists 
of a scream, an upheaval of the bed, a short 
tussle, a blow from the jemmy, a gag in the 
mouth, the victim tied to the bedpost, the 
house ransacked, and the next morning the 
old lady discovered nearly dead and the 
culprit escaped. 

The real scene as it happened was pure 
comedy. The old lady, after her careful 
scrutiny of the armed villain, addressed 
him with a bright, rather pleased voice as 
follows : — 

“Oh, there you are, are you? Why, I 
have been looking for you for years 1 ” 

The desperado made no response ; astonish- 


ment disarmed him more effectually than 
any weapon could have done. He crawled 
from under the bed, slunk out of the room, 
down the stairs, and out of the house, and 
the old lady, quite happy, got into her bed 
and went to sleep. 

There are few, of course, possessed of 
courage enough to emulate that old lady. But 
they might try. 

This case reminds me of another. Even 
the most desperate characters have either 
humour or find themselves in comic situa- 
tions. Many years ago there was a burglary 
in Regent’s Park which attracted considerable 
attention. One of the desperadoes was a 
well-known terror of the time, who, for some 
reason I do not know, was known as “The 
Galloway Doctor.” His real name was 
William Dyson, a tall, powerful fellow, with 
pale face and red whiskers. Another was a 
famous burglar named Mahon, and the third 
was John Mitchell, five feet six inches high, 
stout, with a pug nose. 

It was the day of knuckle-dusters and other 
vicious weapons of attack, of garrotting and 
terror of all kinds, made so much of in Punch 
and other papers. 

The rich merchant’s house in Regent’s 
Park was entered by the three stalwart 
marauders at two in the morning, but one of 
them slipped, and the noise awoke the 
butler, who managed to 
secure two of the intruders. 
The third — the one with the 
pug nose — used his life-pre- 
server pretty freely, and, 
although the alarm was given, 
he managed to escape. The 
plucky butler, however, seized 
a gun and potted him as he 
scaled the garden wall. The 
man was hit in the back, 
near the shoulder, with goose- 
shot ; nevertheless, he con- 
trived to escape. The other 
two were secured by the 
police, who had been attracted 
to the spot by the noise of 
fire-arms. 

Possibly the snub - nosed 
burglar would have got off 
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scot-free, for no man with a wounded 
shoulder could be discovered anywhere. 
The police and detectives had given 
up all idea of discovering him, when they 
received an anonymous letter to say that if 
they could find an old lady with a shot back 
she might turn out to be the burglar, and 
even went so far as to hint at which house in 
Surrey Street, Blackfriars Road, a lady might 
be found suffering from pellets in her back. 


“The chemist observed, ‘That is very 
good tobacco, Mr. Johnson. Where do you 
get your cigars ? ’ 

“ ‘ Steal them,^ I replied, perfectly frankly 
and truthfully. It was the absolute fact ; I 
had stolen those cigars. But my friend the 
chemist thought it an excellent joke. He 
roared with laughter, and, of course, did not 
believe me in the least. 

“ ‘ 1 wish you’d steal me a few of the same 



downright villainy and murder, we must give 
the place of chief comedian to Charles Peace. 
Major Arthur Griffiths saw a good deal of 
Peace at the end of his extraordinary career, 
and relates some interesting facts concerning 
him. He agreed with others who were 
familiar with Peace, that he was an artist in 
the way of disguising himself. 

In every locality he appeared as a different 
personage, and lived up to the character he 
honoured the locality by adopting. Peckham 
knew him as a churchwarden — a nice, quiet, 
religious, prosperous citizen. No one in 
Peckham would have believed, even from his 
own lips, that he was anything else, and 
Major Arthur Griffiths gives an amusing 
conversation, about veracity, which he had 
with Peace when awaiting his trial for murder. 

“ What is the good of telling the truth ? ” 
he asked ; “ no one believes you when you 
do. Now listen to this. When I was 
Mr. Johnson, of Peckham, I went into the 
chemist's one morning, smoking an excellent 
cigai^ 


“ Some weeks afterwards I came across a 
very fine lot of Havanas in a house I visited 
rather late at night, and I secured them. The 
chemist got a box of them. 

“ ‘ There, Mr. So-and-so,’ I said, ‘ I have 
stolen you these. I hope you will like them.’ 

“ Again he laughed loudly, and he no 
more believed me than before. Still, I only 
told him what was perfectly true.” 

When Peace told the Major this ingenious 
story of the lack of belief in veracity which 
so commonly prevails, he no doubt had his 
tongue in his cheek and chuckled to himself 
on so easily “spoofing” his hearer. That 
Griffiths did not see through the imposition is 
curious ; Peace wAs: so well known for his 
abstemiopshess from beer and tobacco. It 
only goes to enhance the cleverness of the 
rtftn’s character as an actor and storyteller 
and further his clever appreciation of the 
posably gullible. It is with the object of 
showing this 'comic side of the scoundrel 
Peace that I introduce the story. To hood- 
wink the great Snd experienced official and 
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writer so cleverly is immense, for the Major 
was a very shrewd man indeed. 

Peace had a profound contempt for the 
police. In a measure he was justified in his 
attitude, for none of his many disguises had 
been penetrated, and so clever an actor was 
he that, in the character of a “ Methody ” 
minister, a quack doctor, a furnaceman, or a 
collier, he would court the society of the 
very men who were searching for him. 

How grim a joke to him must have been 
the fact of his presence in 
the Assize Court when 
Habron was sentenced to 
death for the crime he 
h^ himself committed 1 
There he was, the real 
culprit, cheek by jowl 
with the men who prided 
themselves on having run 
to earth the slayer of 
their fellow-officer in the 
Manchester suburb ! 

Crime and comedy 
went hand in hand in 
connection with the ex- 
ploit which brought Peace 
to the scaffold, fie was 
hanged at Armley Jail, 

I^eeds, for the murder of 
Mr. Arthur Dyson, a civil 
engineer, at the secluded 
and picturesque suburb 
of Banner-cross, Sheffield. 

Peace killed his victim 
in the evening, shooting 
him dead almost on the 
threshold of the residence 
he had just moved into, 
in order to put a distance of some miles 
between himself and his former neighbours. 
It was, of course, another case of iherchez la 
femme, but that is another story, as Kipling 
would say. 

That was the tragedy; now comes the 
comedy. 

Peace, whose contempt for the police was 
no doubt due to their ineffectual efforts to 
elucidate the many burglary mysteries he 
had left for their consideration, escaped from 
the scene of the crime by vaulting a wally 
crossing a field skirting a local beauty-spot, 
passing through Endcliffe Woods, and thence 
by a roundabout way to his home. Why 
he should have gone there is a puzzle, but 
his visit was brief. Proceeding to a district 
station he took train, and late at night found 
himself at Hull, where his wife was then 
living. 


His spouse received him without question. 
She knew him so well that she dared not 
inquire what had brought him to her shelter, 
but she guessed that something exceptional 
had happened to account for his appearance 
there. 

Peace passed the night under his wife's 
roof. Next morning the couple were seated 
at breakfast in “the houseplace,” as the 
general living-room is termed in. the North. 
The entrance to the apartment opened direct 
upon the public road. 

A smart knock upon 
the door preceded an 
immediate attempt to 
open it. The door was 
secured and another 
sharp knock immediately 
followed. 

Mrs. Peace rose 
leisurely, collected her 
cup and saucer, and 
placed them in the wash 
bowl on the sink. Then 
she opened the door. 

With a hearty “Good 
morning, Mrs. Peace,” 
two men in bowler hats, 
ignoring any lack of in- 
vitation to enter, stepped 
into the house. They 
glanced hurriedly around 
and at the table. 

I'he place was quiet 
and clean ; and from the 
single cup and saucer on 
the table it was evident 
that the visitors had dis- 
turbed the lady’s breakfast. 

“ All alone, I see ? ” remarked one of the 
men. 

“ Yes," said Mrs. Peace ; “ what do you 
want ? ” 

“ Oh, that’s all right," answered the other 
intruder ; “ we simply dropped in to see if 
Charley was here." 

“ No, he isn’t ; so you’d better get out,” 
replied the indignant lady, d hen, woman- 
like, her inquisitiveness prevailed ; but it is 
possible it was not so much natural inquisi- 
tivene.ss as a semblance of the trait adopted 
under stress of circumstances with an object. 
Turning to the men, she demanded with 
some show of asperity, “ What do you want 
him for ? " 

“Oh, nothing much," one observed; “we 
have not seen him for some time, and as he 
could give us a little helpful information 
we just dropped in here to see if he was 
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staying in Hull. Do you know where 
he is?^* 

“ Well, he’s not here, and I don’t know 
where he is, and, what’s more, I don’t care. 
So there you are, and now you can go.” 

“All right, old girl,” said one of the 
visitors, whom Mrs. Peace had at once 
rightly conjectured to be detective officers; 
“ we’ll just have a look round before we go.” 

And without delay, or offering any apology, 
the men thoroughly explored the lower 
premises and then ascended the stairs. 
They searched everywhere, but all to no 
purpose, and then left the house to report at 
the Central Police Office. 

The warning knock at the door was the 
signal to Peace to make himself scarce, and 
this he lost no time in doing. He slipped 
upstairs, opened a back bedroom window, 
and closed it after him. Scaling a rain-pijie, 
he reached the roof and there remained 
until he heard his wife admit the visitors. 

Now was his time. Sliding down the 
slates, he crept along the slate gutter until 
he reached another rain-pipe, by means of 
which he descended to the street. Luckily 
it was early, and the street was practically 
deserted. His antics were not, therefore, 
the object of a crowd’s curiosity. 

But there was a neighbour who lived on 
the opposite side of the road to Mrs. Peace, 
and he, while lazily taking the morning air 
in his shirt-sleeves on his doorstep, had seen 
everything. He had been attracted by the 
strangers knocking at the 
new neighbour’s door, he 
had seen them enter with 
no indication of welcome 
on the lady’s face, he had 
been astonished to see a 
third stranger appear on the 
tiles of the house opposite, 
and his interest being 
generally aroused he had 
waited to see the game 
through. 

When Peace had 
descended to the street he 
darted across the road and 
half pushed, half led the 
coatless gentleman into his 
domicile. 

“ ’Elio, guv’nor ! what’s 
the game?” asked that 
individual. 

Peace measured his man 
in a moment. “ They are 
bailifPs men after me for 
a County Court job,” he 


said. “ Stand at t’ door as tha did afore, 
an’ ef they speer (question) thee abaht me, 
bunk ’em (mislead them). They’ll p’r’aps 
tell thee a rum tale abaht me. Tak’ no 
notice, for it’s nobbut (nothing but) part o’ 
t’ gam’.” 

And with these remarks Charles urged his 
companion to the door again. The man 
willingly complied with the fugitive’s request, 
and would with equal readiness have stood 
between the hunted and the hunters, for 
sheriffs’ officers and such-like find little 
sympathy with the working classes. 

From the window of the little dwelling 
Peace watched the detectives in his wife’s 
home and saw them finally depart. Then 
he recrossed the street and finished his 
breakfast ! 

For cool daring under exceptionally trying 
circumstances this performance of Charles 
Peace strikes me as one of the most enter- 
taining in the history of crime. It is full of 
comedy, and so like the man, admittedly 
the greatest of all criminal comedians. 

The hero of the following ingenious little 
comedy, which describes not at all an un- 
common experience amongst the medical 
profession, is to be classed with the cleverest 
kind of pests. One evening, when a friend 
of mine, a doctor, had finished his calls and 
was about to sit down to dinner, he received 
a message to the effect that there was a gentle- 
man in the waiting room who wanted to see 
him at once. He walked through the surgery 
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and beckoned to the gentleman to enter. The 
visitor, a young man, came in, apparently in a 
state of great excitement, and at once com- 
menced to pour out his tale of woe. His 
wife at home, he feared, was dying, and unless 
the doctor came at once nothing could save 
her. He said that my friend had attended 
her once years ago, and that now, in her 
illness and delirium, she did nothing but call 
upon him by name to come and save her. 
My doctor friend stopped his flow of eloquence 
by asking him to hasten for someone else, 
declaring that it was utterly impossible for 
him to go as he had an urgent case to visit in 
the opposite direction, so that even as it was 
he would not have time to finish his dinner. 
But the man only redoubled his entreaties, 


where he was going, but, on receiving a re- 
assuring reply, settled down again. Presently 
he noticed the same thing, and being con- 
vinced the man did not know his way he put 
the same question to him again, whereupon 
the driver admitted that he could not find 
the place. 

“ Ask that policeman ! ” said the doctor. 

'I'he cabman did so. 

“No such street!” curtly responded the 
constable. 

“ Back again 1 ” angrily cried the doctor, 
now thoroughly aroused to the conviction 
that he was being hoaxed. 

Here the cabman began some rigmarole 
about his fare, and having been driving about 
all day. 



“tIU' AVI'KAGE |i;ky skems imhuei* \mih every quai.ity hut common sense.” 


saying that he had a cab outside and would 
drive the doctor to his house in a few 
minutes, adding a heartrending incjuiry as 
to the relative value of a short spac'e of time 
spent and a j)recious human life saved. 

'I'his last appeal completely bowled my 
sympathetic friend over, and he consented 
to snatch a mouthful only and accompany 
the man. Without stopping to close the 
door of the surgery the doctor hurried in to 
have an n{)ology for a meal, and soon after 
came out to the waiting-room, pulling on his 
overcoat ready to start. 

The young man w’as not in the waiting- 
room, neither \vas he in the surgery ; so the 
doctor went out, ex[)ecting to find him in the 
cab. As he api)roached it, the driver said : — 
“AH right, sir : the gentleman has given me 
the address. He said as ’ow he wouldn’t 
wait, but took another cab, and said I had 
better bring you on after him as fast as I 
could.” ^ 

Quite unsuspecting, my friend stepped in 
and the man drove off. 

After some time, noticing that he seemed 
to be driven in a very in-and out sort of 
direction, he asked the cabman if he knew 


“ F^olice-stalion ! ” roared the doctor, with 
the result that the cabman drove him quickly 
home. 

On his arrival at his residence the cabby 
demanded thirty shillings, stating that he had 
driven the young man about to different 
houses all day, and that the doctor must pay 
the fare. 

I'A^entually my friend paid him fifteen shil- 
lings to get rid of him. On going indoors 
my victimized friend went straight to his 
surgery, to see if his suspicions were correct. 
'Poo true I A case of valuable instruments 
had been stolen. 

But it is not the criminal alone who 
provides the comic side of crime. I'he 
comicality of jurymen, for example, would 
fill a volume. 'The average jury seems 
imbued with every quality but common sen.se, 
and naturally strong personalities such as 
the late l^ord Brampton, both as an advocate 
and later as a judge, had little respect for 
them. He was accustomed to relate a 
curious and inexplicable ca.se of stupidity on 
the part of a jury. 

A man was tried on evidence irresistible 
“to anybody but a jury” for a most terrible 
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murder. He had slain liis father and mother 
on testimony so clear that there could be no 
shadow of doubt as to his guilt. 

1he jury brought in a verdict of “Not 
guilty.'’ 

It was an example of the comic jury — yes, 
screamingly funny ccjmedians — a troupe of 
twelve led by a comic foreman. 

'rhe judge was furious and asked the 
comedians what they meant by such an out- 
rageous verdict, “ when they knew the culprit 
was guilty and ought to be hanged.” 

“ That’s just it, my lord,” said the foreman 
of this distinguished body. “ I assure you 
we had no doubt about the prisoner’s guilt, 
but we thought there had been deaths enough 
in the family lately ! ” 

Lucky is the criminal who commits his or 
her crime on the north side of the Tweed. 

I he Scottish Courts are notorious for letting 
off criminals. I’he “Not proven” verdict 
covers a multitude of crime and lets off 
many a rogue. 

As a lecturer I have always found Scottish 
audiences bright, quick, and ready to see a 
joke. That old saying that it takes a surgical 
operation to get a joke into a Scotsman's 

Vol. xxxvi.— 59. 


head is a libel. I never — from my own 
experience — could see any reason for it. I 
really think what was intended was — it takes 
a surgical operation to get a i)roper verdict 
into a Scotsman’s head. They are witty, no 
doubt, and it is the natural wit of the Scot 
that makes him only the comic side of 
enme. and his “Not proven” is his standing 
judicial joke. 

One cannot, of course, refer to recent 
cases, those let off by the S('otch jokist being 
still alive. It will he sufficient for me to 
refer to the remarkable story of Madeline 
Smith, who without doubt poisoned her 
husband to marry a man she was in love 
with —one of the simplest cases ever brought 
into court. 

“Not proven ” was the Scottish joke. 

But then, be it remembered, Madeline 
was beautiful. She was also dressed for the 
part, and played it magnificently. She looked 
more bewitching every day ; while, on the 
other hand, her husband was a beast. 

'i'hc Scots are a very susceptible nation. 

Of C(uirse tliere was applause in court 
when the verdict wms given, and of course 
the lady had any number of offers of mar- 
riage, and — of (‘oiirse — she was one of the 
most cold-blooded murderesses that ever 
lived. 
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' It would be interesting, had I time to protests from the clerk of the court and the 

study the subject and space enough to add judge himself, he demanded to be seen and 

to these chapters, to endeavour to analyze heard. He called loudly on the prosecutor 

the fascination which insignificant, cruel, to look at him. The prosecutor was startled ; 

unworthy men ofttimes have for pretty and so were judge, counsel, and jury, 

attractive women. 1 think it will be seen, as The new-comer was the very living image 
in the case of Madeline Smith, that such of the prisoner in the dock— -in height, figure, 

unnatural infatuation tends to crime. face, dress, in every detail. The bewildered 

There are several well-known cases of the prosecutor could not swear if the second 



“the nevv-comkr was the very living image of the prisoner in the dock." 


Courts being humbugged by the cleverness of man was not the man after all. The one in 
confederates. Surely nothing could be more the dock had sworn from the first that he 
comic than the predicament in which Sir was innocent. There was nothing to do but 
William Garrow, a judge on the Oxford to ac(|uit him. 

circuit, found himself in the good old days of Then the legal farce began. A fresh jury, 
highwaymen. He had a highwayman before a fresh prisoner — but the same prosecutor ! 
him, charged with robbery. The case was Absurd ! He swore to the identity of No. i ; 
simple ; the identity of the robber was sworn now how could he swear with equal con- 
to by his victim. fidence to No. 2 ? vSo No. 2 got off. Of 

The judge .summed up, and just as the course, they were brothers, and the fierce 
jury were retiring to consider their verdict a gallop, “ just in time,’' the careful arrange- 
man on horseback galloped up to the court, ment of attire, and so forth, as it turned out 
He was covered with mud ; his horse was all afterwards, was all a clever ruse for one 
but dead with exhaustion, for it had galloped robber to get another off.* The guilty one in 
fifty good miles. Was he in time to save an this case was No. i. 

innocent man’s life ? He pushed his way Mr. Justice Hawkins, as well as Griffiths 
into the court, and, ignoring the officials and and other writers on criminals, recalls the 
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following case, so clever and so comic that 
no record of criminal trials can be complete 
without it. 

It appears that a highly respectable gentle- 
man arrived at York one evening with luggage 
and dined well, went to bed early, rose in 
good time, and had a substantial breakfast. 
After this meal he casually asked the land- 
lord if there was anything of special interest 
in York “ The Assizes are on, but I do not 
know if there is anything particularly interest- 
ing in the list,” was the response. 

“ Thanks,” drawled the stranger ; “ I’ll look 
in if I happen to pass the court and see.” 

He did look in and heard a follower of 
Dick Turpin in the dock, charged with high- 
way robbery, plead- 


judge, struck with the tragic earnestness of 
the prisoner, questioned the stranger, but the 
latter could not assist him much. 

“Have you any notebooks?” asked the 
judge — “any memorandum of your move- 
ments on that day ? ” 

“ I am a merchant,” replied the stranger, 
“connected with an old-established firm of 
bankers in London. 1 travel a lot, and of 
course enter everything in my books. Here 
are my keys, if the Court cares to send to 
my hotel and bring here the books out of 
my case. I can easily settle the point.” 

The books were fetched. The gentleman 
had been in 1 )over that day and had left by 
the Calais packet. This was sufficient for 


ing his innocence 
vehemently to a 
stolid judge and 
jury, who, with firm 
faces, did not look 
as if they [ilaced 
much credence in 
the jirisoner’s pro- 
fession of inno- 
cence. Suddenly 
the prisoner 
caught sight of the 
stranger, who had 
strolled in from 
the hotel out of 
curiosity. 

“Here, thank 
God, is someone 
who can prove rny 
innocence ! ” cried 
the prisoner, point- 
ing to the stranger, 
who was aghast at 
becoming the 
centre of interest 
so unexpectedly. 

He seemed 
astonished and 
shook his head. 

“Oh, yes,” cried 
the accused ; “just 
think. You were 
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at Dover — a long way from here — you came 
out of the Ship Hotel, and I took your 
^^Sgtige in a wheelbarrow to the Calais 
packet at the pier. That was the day I am 
supposed to have committed the crime up 
here.” 

The stranger seemed bewildered. The 


the judge and jury. The prisoner was 
acquitted. 

Comic sequel : Both the “ banker from 
London ” and the highwayman were placed 
in the same dock shortly afterwards charged 
with daring burglaries in/ the neighbour- 
hood ! 


(To be continued.) 




CHAPl'ER X. 

DEVELOPMENTS. 

OMK on/’ .said Edrcd, ‘‘you 
mea.sure out tlic hypo and 
put the four pie-dishes ready. 
I’ll get tlie water.” 

He got it, with Mrs. 
Honeysett’s help - -two brim- 
ming pails full. 

“You mustn’t come in for anything, will 
you, Mrs. Honeysett ? ” he earne.stly urged. 
“ You see, if the door’s open ever .so little, all 
the photographs will be done for.” 

“ LaW'love-a-duck ! ” said Mrs, Honeysett, 
holding her fat Avaist wdth her fat hands. “/ 
sha’n’t come in ; I ain’t got nothing to come 
in for'' 

“ We’ll bolt the door, all the same,” said 
Edred, when she was gone, “ in case she was 
to think of something.” 

Long dusty rays of light came through 
the cracks where the hinges of the shutters 
were. New.spapers were no good for them. 
The door had to be unbolted and Mrs. 
Honeysett found. She was sitting in a little 


low chair at the back door plucking 
a white chicken. The sight of the 
little w^hite feathers -floating fluflily 
about brought wonderful memories 
to hXired. But he only said : — 

I say, you haven’t any old curtains, have 
you? Thick ones — or thin, if they are 
red.” 

Mrs. Honeysett laid the chicken down 
among its white feathers, and went to a 
chest of drawers that stood in the kitchen. 

“ Here you are,” she said, handing out 
two old red velvet curtains, with which he 
disappeared. 

Dear reader, you must try and imagine the 
rapture with which the two children saw the 
perfect development of the six little perfect 
jnctures. For they were perfect. They were 
perfect pictures of Arden Castle at a time 
when it, too, was perfect. No broken arches, 
no crumbling wall, but every part neat and 
clear-cut as they had seen it when they went 
into the past that was three hundred years ago. 

They were equally fortunate with the 
second film. It, too, had its six faultless 
pictures of Arden Castle three hundred years 
ago. And the last film developed just as 
finely. Only, just before the moment which 
was the right moment for taking the film out 
of the hypo-bath and beginning to wash it, a 
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tiny white feather fell out of Edred’s hair into 
the dish. It was so tiny that in that dim 
light he did not notice it. And it did not 
stick to the film or do any of those things 
which you might have feared if you had seen 
the little white thing flutter down. It may 
have been the feather’s doing ; I don’t know. 
1 just tell you the thing as it happened. 

Of course, you know that films have to be 
pinned up to dry. 

Well, the first film was pinned on the right- 
hand panel of the door and the second film 
was pinned on the left-hand panel of the door. 
And when it came to the third, the one that 
had had the little white feather dropped near 
it, there was nothing wooden left to pin it to 
— for the walls were of stone — nothing 
wooden except the shutters. So it was 
pinned across these. 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Edred, “because 
we needn’t open the shutters till it’s dry.” 

And with that he stuck in four pins at its 
four corners, and turned to blow out the 
lamp and unbolt the door. He meant to do 
this, but the door, as a matter of fact, wasn’t 
bolted at all, because Edred had forgotten 
to do it when he came back with the curtains, 
so he couldn’t have unbolted it anyway. 

But he could blow out the red-sided lamp ; 
and he did. 

And then the wonderful thing happened. 
Of course the room ought to have been (tuite 
dark. I’m sure enough trouble had been 
taken to make it so. But it wasn't. The 
window, the window where the shutters were 
-the shutters that the film was pinned on — 
the film on which the little white feather had 
fallen— the little white feather that had settled 
on Edred’s hair when Mrs. Honeysett was 
plucking that chicken at the back door — 
that windoNv now showed as a broad oblong 
of light. And in that broad oblong was a 
sort of shining, a faint sparkling movement, 
like the movement of the light on the sheet 
of a cinematograph before the pictures begin 
to show. 

“ Oh ! ” said Ti)lfrida, catching at Edred’s 
hand. What she did catch was his hair. She 
felt her way down his arm, and so caught 
what she had meant to catch, and held it 
fast. 

“ It’s more magic,” said Edred, ungratefully. 
“ I do wish ” 

“Oh, hush!” said Elfrida; “look- oh, 
look ! ” 

The light — broad, oblong — suddenly 
changed from mere light to figures, to move- 
ment. It was a living picture — rather like a 
Cinematograph, but much more like some- 


thing else. The something else that it was 
more like was life. 

It seemed as though the window had been 
opened— as though they could see through it 
into the world of light and sunshine and 
blue sky — the world where things happen. 

I'here was the castle, and there were 
people going across the drawbridge — men 
with sacks on their backs. And a man with 
a silver chain round his neck and a tall stick 
in his hand was standing under the great 
gateway telling them where to take the sacks. 
And a cart drove up, with casks, and they 
were rolled across the drawbridge and under 
the tall arch of the gate-tower. The men 
were dressed in clothes rather like those the 
children had seen worn by serving-men in 
Gunpowder Plot times, but rather plainer. 

Then something blinked, and the scene 
changed. It was indoors now — a long 
room with many pictures on one side of it 
and many windows on the other ; a lady 
in a large white collar and beautiful long 
curls, very like Aunt ICdith, was laying 
fine dresses in a chest. A gentleman, also 
with long hair, and with a good deal of lace 
about his collar and cuffs, was putting jugs 
and plates of gold and silver into another 
chest ; and servants kept bringing more golden 
grand things, and more and more. 

lildrcd and Eilfrida did not say a word. 
They couldn’t. What they were looking at 
was far too thrilling. P>ut in each heart the 
same words were uttered : — 

“ That’s the treasure ! ” And each mind 
held the same thought. 

“ If it only goes on till the treasure’s 
hidden, we shall see where they put it, and 
then we can go and find it.” 

I think myself that the white Mouldiwarp 
was anxious to help a little. I believe it had 
arranged the whole of this exhibition so that 
the children might get an idea of the where- 
abouts of the treasure, and so cease to call 
on it at all hours of the day and night with 
the sort of poetry which even a mole must 
see not to be so very good. However this 
may be, it was a wonderful show. One 
seemed to see things better somehow like 
that, through the window that looked into 
the past, than one did who was really in 
the past taking an active part in what was 
going on. 

There appeared, at any rate, to be no 
doubt that this really was the treasure, and 
still less that it was a treasure both plentiful 
and picturesque. Quickly and more quickly 
the beautiful rich things were being packed 
into the chests. More and more pale looked 
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“a CHKST was IttlNC; CAKUIKIJ IlY HOUK MIN, WHO STRAINED AND STAI.CFKI* D UNDER IIS Wl-IflllT.” 


the lady ; more and more anxious the 
gentleman. 

The lady was taking from her wailing- 
woman little boxes and bundles with whieh 
the woman's apron was filled, and the chest 
before which she was kneeling was nearly 
full when the door at the end of the gallery 
opened suddenly, and fJfrida and lulred, in 
the dark in the still-room, were confronted 
with the spectacle of tliemselves coming 
down the long j)icliire-gallcry towards that 
group of chests and treasure and hurried 
human people. 'I’hey saw themselves in 
blue silk and lace and black velvet, and they 
saw on their owm faces fear and love, and 
the wonder what was to happen next, d'hey 
saw themselves embraced l)y the grown-ups, 
who were (juite plainly father and mother — 
they saw themselves speak, and the grown- 
ups reply. 

“ I’d give all my pocket-money for a year 
to hear what they're saying,” Edred told 
himself. 

“That daddy’s just like wv daddy,” Elfrida 
was telling herself, “and just like the daddy 
in the Tower that was so like my own 
daddy.” 

I'hen the children in the picture kneeled 
dow'n, and the daddy in the picture laid his 
hands on their heads, and the children out of 


the picture bent their own heads there in the 
dark still-room, for they knew what was 
happening in the picture. Elfrida even half 
held out her arms, but it was no good. 

Again the scene changed. A chest was 
being carried by four men, wlio strained and 
staggered under its weight. 'I'hey were carry- 
ing it along a vaulted passage by ropes that 
passed under the clicst and over their 
shoulders. Iwery now and then they set it 
down and stretched, and wiped their faces. 
And the j>icture ke[)t on changing .so that 
the children seemed to be going with the 
men down a flight of stairs into a spacious 
hall full of men, all talking, and very busy 
with armour and big boots, and then across 
the courtyard, full of more men, very busy, 
too, polishing axes and things that looked 
like .spears, cleaning muskets and fitting new 
flints to pistols and sharpening sw^ords on a 
big grindstone. Edred would have loved to 
stay and watch them do these things, hut 
they and their work were gone quite quickly, 
and the chest and the men who carried it 
were going under an archway. Here one of 
the men wanted to rest again, but the others 
said it was not worth while — they were almost 
there. It was quite plain that they said this, 
though no sound could be heard. 

“ Now we shall rea/fy know,” said Edred 
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to himself. Elfrida squeezed his hand. That 
was just what she was thinking, too. 

The men stopped at a door, knocked, 
knocked again, and yet once more. And, 
curiously enough, the children in the still- 
room could hear the sound of the knocking 
quite plainly, though they had. heard nothing 
else. 

The men looked at each other across the 
chest that they had set down. Then one 
man set his shoulder to the door. There 
was a scrunching sound and the picture dis- 
appeared — went out ; and there were the 
shutters with the film pinned across them, 
and behind them the door, open, and Mrs. 
Iloneysett telling them that dinner — which 
was roast rabbit and a boiled hand of pork — 
would be cold if they didn’t make haste and 
come along. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Honeysett,” said Elfrida, with 
deep feeling, “ you arc too bad — you really 
are ! 

“ I hope IVe not spoiled the photos,** said 
]\rrs. Honeysett ; “ but I did knock three 
times, and you was that c]uiet I was afraid 
sf)niething had happened to you — poisoned 
yourselves without thinking, or something of 
that.’* 

“ It*s too bad,” said Edred, bitterly ; “it*s 
much too bad. I don’t want any dinner ; I 
don’t want anything. Everything’s spoiled.** 

“ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Honeysett, patiently, 
‘‘ I might ha’ gone on knocking longer, only 
I thought the door was bolted — you did so 
keep on a-bolting of it at the beginning, 
didn’t you ? So I just got hold of the handle 
to try, and it come open in my hand. Come 
along, lovey ; don’t bear malice now. I 
didn’t go for to do it. An’ I’ll get you some 
more of whatever it is that’s spoiled, and you 
can take some more photos to-morrow.” 

“ You might have known we were all right,” 
said Edred, still furious ; but both thought 
it only fair to say, “It wasn’t the photographs 
that were spoiled ” — and they said it at the 
same moment. 

“ Then what was it ? ** said Mrs. Honey- 
sett. “And do come along, for goodness* 
sake, and eat your dinner while it’s hot.” 

“ It was — it was a different sort of picture,** 
said Elfrida, with a gulp, “ and it ivas a pity.** 
Never mind, love,” said Mrs. Honeysett, 
who was as kind as a grandmother, and I 
can’t say more than that ; “ there’s a lovely 
surprise coming by and by for good little 
gel Is and boys, and the rabbit’ll be stone-cold 
d you don’t make haste — leastways, it would 
have been if I hadn’t thought to pop it in the 
oven when I came to call you, knowing full 


well what your hands would be like after all 
that messing about with poison in dishes ; and 
if I was your aunt I’d forbid it downright. 
And now come along and wash your hands, 
and don’t let’s have any more nonsense 
about it. Do you hear ? ” 

I dare say you notice that Mrs. Honeysett 
was quite cross at the end of this speech and 
quite coaxing and kind at the beginning. She 
had just talked herself into being cross. It’s 
quite easy. I dare say you have often done it. 

It was at the end of dinner that Elfrida, as 
she got down from her chair, saw Mrs. 
Honeysett’s face, and saw how different it 
looked from the kind face that she usually 
wore. She went over to her very slowly, and 
very quickly threw her arms round her and 
kissed her. 

“ I’m sorry we’ve been so piggy,” she said. 
“ It’s not your fault that you’re not clever 
enough to know about pictures and things, 
is it ? ” 

If Mrs. Honeysett hadn’t been a perfect 
dear, this apology would have been worse 
than none. But she ivas a perfect dear, so 
she laughed and hugged Elfrida, and some- 
how Edred got caught into the hug and the 
laugh, and the three were friends again. The 
sky was blue and the sun began to shine. 

And then the two children went down to 
old Neale’s. 

There were roses in his garden now, and 
white English flags and lupins and tall fox- 
gloves bordering the little brick path. Old 
Neale was sitting “on a brown Windsor 
chair,” as Edred said, in the sun by his front 
door. Over his head was a jackdaw in a 
wicker-cage, and Elfrida did not approve of 
this till she saw the cage-door was open, and 
that the jackdaw was sitting in the cage 
because he liked it, and not because he must. 
She had been in prison in the 7 ower, you 
remember, and people who have been in 
prison never like to see live things in cages. 
There was a tabby and white cat of squarish 
shape sitting on the wooden threshold. (Why 
are cats who live in country cottages almost 
always tabby and white and squarish ?) The 
feathery tail of a brown spaniel flogged the 
flags lazily in the patch of shade made by 
the water-butt. It was a picture of rural 
peace, and old Neale was asleep in the middle 
of it. I am glad to tell you that Lord Arden 
and his sister were polite enough to wait till 
he awoke of his own accord, instead of shout- 
ing “ Hi ! ” or rattling the smooth brown iron 
latch of the gate, as some children would 
have done. 

They just sat down on the dry grassy bank 
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opposite his gate, and looked at the blue and 
white butterflies and the flowers and the green 
potato -tops through the green -grey garden 
palings. 

And while they sat there Elfrida had an 
idea — so sudden and so good that it made 
her jump. But she said notliing, and Edred 
said : — 

“ Pinch the place hard, and if it’s still there 
you’ll kill it perhaps” — for he thought his 
sister had jumped because she had been 
bitten by an ant. 

When they had finished looking at the 
butterflies and the red roses and the green- 
growing things, tliey looked long and steadily 
at old Neale, and, of course, he awoke, as 
people always do if you look at them long 
enougli and hard enough. And he got up, 
rather shaking, and put his hand to his 
forehead, and said ; “ Vour lordship ” 

“ How are you ? ” said 
Elfrida. “ We haven’t found 
the treasure yet.” 

“ But ye will, ye will,” said 
old Neale. “ Come into the 
house now ; or will ye come 
round along to the arbour 
and have a drink of milk ? ” 

“ We’d as soon stay here,” 
said Edred— they had conic 
through the gate now, and 
Edred was patting the brown 
spaniel, while hdtrida stroked 
the squarish cat. 

“Mrs. Honeysett 
said you knew all 
the stories.” 

“ Ah,” said old 
Neale, “a fine 
girl, Mrs. Honey 
sett. Her father 
worked Sellinge 
Farm, where tlie 
fairies churn the 
butter for the 
bride so long as 
there’s no cross 
words. They 
don’t never get 
too much to do, 
them fairies.” He 
chuckled, sighed, 
and said : — 

“I know a 
power of tales. 

And I know, 
always I do, 
which it is that 
people want. 


iSfijci iJrAZu 

V^at yr^ ;] 


iJAZHVE, 


House. 

a-failin 

“ wi 


. Te after’s the story of the East 
i Isn’t it now ? Is the old man 
of his wits, or isn’t he ?” 



/ 

R. MkUfc^e. ojr 

“‘ah,' said old NKALK, admiringly, * VOU’lI. he A-nUSTIN(; WITH 
ROOK LARNIN’ afore YOU COME TO YOUR TWENTY-ONK, I LAV.’” 


^want to know,” said Edred, com- 
panionably sharing the flagstone with the 
feather-tailSd spaniel, “the story about why 
that part of^he house in the castle is shut 
up and all cobwebby and dusty and rusty 
and musty, andW^i ether there’s any reason 
why it shouldn’t bl^all cleaned up and made 
nice again, if we hnd the treasure so that 
we’ve got enougly money to pay for new 
curtains and cari'cts and things ? ” 

“It’s a sa^ tale that,” said old Neale, 
“a tale for cM folks — or middle-aged folks, 
let’s say- --not for children. You’d never 
understand it if I was to tell it you, likely 
as not.” 

//Zr grown-up stories,” said Elfrida, 
with, dignity, and Edred added : — 

“We can understand af/y- 
thifig that grown ups under- 
stand if it’s told us [)roperly. 
1 understand all about the 
laws of gravitation, and why 
the sun doesn’t go round 
the earth but does the oppo- 
site ; I understood i/iat 
directly Aunt Edith ex- 
plained it, and about fixed 
stars, and the spectroscope, 
and microbes, 
and the ICquator 
not being real, 
and - and heaf)s 
of things.” 

“Ah,” said old 
Neale, admir- 
ingly, “ you’ll be 
a - busting witli 
book lamin’ afore 
you come to youi 
twenty-one, I lay. 

I only hope the 
half of it’s true, 
and they’re not 
deceiving of you, 
a trusting inno 
cent. I never 
did hold myself 
with that about 
the sun not mov 
ing. Why, you 
can see it a-doin’ 
of it with your 
own naked eyes 
any day of the 
week.” 

“ You wouldn’t 
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deceive iinyone,” said IClfrida, ge 
tell us the story.” ^ 

So old Neale begaii, and he Ijej^an liL 


And the wedding was set for ('hristiiias. 
Miss hdfrida, she slep’ in the room in the 
East House that looks out towards Arden 


. . . . 

“ It was a long lime ago before rriy time 

even, it was, but not so long ah)re, ’cause 1 
can re('omember my father talking about it. 
He was ('oat'hman at tlie castle when it all 
ha|)[)(*n(‘d, so, of course, he knew everything 
there v;as to know, my mother having been 
the housekeeper and gone through it all with 
the family. 'J'here was a JViiss JClfrida then, 
same as there is now, onV she was older'n 
^^hat you are, missy. Aii^ the gentUunen 
lads from far and near they ccane a (ourling 
her, for she was a fine girl a real beauty 
with hair as black as a (‘oal and ey<^ like the 
sea when it’s btsuing uj) for a stor\. before 
tlic white horses comes along. So I’vt heard 
my fatlier say - not that I ever see hei my 
self. And she kept her pre-tty head in the 
air, and wt)uldn’t turn it lliis way or that tor 
e’er a one of them all. And the old lord he 
loved lu*r too dear to press her against her 
wish and will, and her so young. So she 
stayed single and vvatc’hed the sea.’’ 

“ W'hat dirl she do that for?” Edred ask(‘d. 

“'I'o .see if her sweetheart’s ship wasn’t 
aa'oming home, k'or she’d got a swa*etheart 
right enough, she had, unbeknown to all. It 
w’as her (‘ousin Dick -a ne’er-do weel, if ever 
there was one and it turned out afterw-ards 
slav'd broki'U the sixpeiu'e with him and 
swore to be ('ver true, and he’d gone overseas 
to find a fortuiu'. And s<^ she watched the 
sea every day regular, and every day ixgular 
he didn't come. but every day am»ther 
young chap usta.l to come a-riding a fine 
young gentleman and w'cll-to do, but he was 
the same kidm’V as Master I )ick, only he'd 
goi a fim* fortune, .so his wild oats ne^ergol 
a ( hauce io grow strong like Master I )i('k’.s." 

“ I’oor Dii-k ! ’’ said IClfrida. 

“ Not so fast, missy,” said the old man. 
“^\ell, her granfer and her granny— the old 
earl and his lady - they said : - 
.. I law him tliat\ iicre 
And lovi's you dear, 

as the saying is. Her own father and mother 
was dead, poor young thing. A hVewan he wars, 
and his christened name Arnold. And she 


Knoll, and the servants in the attic s, and the 
old j)eople in the other part of the house. 

“ And that night, when all was asleep, J 
think she heard a taj), tap at her wdndow, 
and at first she’d think it W'as the ivy — but 
no. So presently she’d take heart to go to 
thew'indow', and there w'as a face outside that 
had climbed up by the ivy, and it was her ow'n 
true love that th(;y’d told her was drowned.” 

“ How splendid !” said haired. 

“How dreadful for Mr. h'rewdn ! ” .said 
IHfrida. 

“ riiat’s what she thought, miss; and she 
couldn’t face it. So she puts on her riding- 
coat and shi' gets out of window and down 
the ivy with him, and off to I.ondon ; and 
in the morning, w’hen the hells begun to ring 
for her wedding, and the bridegroom eonie, 
there* wasn’t no biide for him. She left a 
^letter to .say shc^ was very sorry, but it had to 
be. So then they shut U[) the blast House.” 

\‘ So that's th(i story ?” .said Elfrida. 

“ Half of it, miss,” said old Neale, and he 
took out a blac'k ('lay pi[)e and a serew^ of 
tol)a(;eo, and very slow’Iy and ('.irefully filled 
the j)ipe and light(.*d it, before he went on : 
“'i'hey shut uj> the Juist Hoiist*, where shc^’d 
been used to .skH*j) : but it was kej)’ swe[)’ 
and dusted, and the old folks was broken 
hearted, for never a word (ome from Miss 
Elfrida. An’ if 1 know' anything of the feelings 
ol a gland parent, tlu*y kept on saying to each 
other : ‘ She might ha’ trusted us. Slie might 
'a' known w’e’d never ’a’ dcaiied her nothing.^ 
And then one night there was a knoc'k at the 
door, and tliere was Miss IClfrida that was — 
Mrs. Dick now' - w'ith hei haby in her arms. 
Mr. Dic k was dead, sudden in a a('('idcnt, 
and she’d ('ome hoiiu* to her grand- 
paremts. 'I’hey ('ouldn’t make enough of the 
poor young thing and her baby. She had 
her old rooms and there she lived, and she 
was getting a bit h.ippier and wcjrshipping of 
her baby and the old people worshipping it 
and her too. And then one night .someone 
comes up the ivy, same as Master Di('k did, 
and takes awaiy — not her — but the baby.” 

“ Huw' dnsadful!” breathed Elfrida. “ Did 


says ‘No.’ lUit they keeps on .saying ‘Yes,’ 
and he keeps on saying * Do ! ’ So they wears 
her down, telling her Dirk was drowned 
d(^ad for sure, and I don’t know what all. 
And at last she says: ‘Very well, then, I’ll 
marry you — if you can stand to marry a girl 
that’s got all her heart in the sea along of a 
dead young ( hap as she was promised to.’ 

Vo{. xxxvi, — QQ 


they get it back ? ” 

“ Never. And never a word was ever 
found out about who took it, or why, or 
wdiere they took it to.. Only a wa*ek or two 
after Mr. Erew'in w’as killed in the hunting- 
field, and as they picked him up he saicl : 

‘Elfrida; tell Elfrida ’ and he w’as 

trying to say what they was to tell her, when 
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he died. Some fo/ks hold as ^twas him stole 
the baby, to be even with her for jilting of 
him, or else to pretend to find it and get her 
to marry him out of gratitude. But no one’ll 
ever know. And the baby’s mother, she 
wore away bit by bit, to a shadow, and then 
she died, and after that the Kast House was 
shut up for good and all, to fall into rot and 
ruin like it is now. Don’t you cry, missy. 

I know’d you wouldn't like the story, but you 
would have it ; but don’t you cry. It’s all 
long ago, and she and her baby and her 
young husband’s all been hu[)py together in 

II eaven this long time now, I lay.” 

“I //e like the story,” said J^dfrida, gulping, 
“ but it is sad, isn’t it ? ” 

“'I'hank you for telling it,” haired said; 
“but I don't think it’s any good, really, 
being unhappy about things that are so long 
ago, and all over and done with.” 

“I wish \\r could g(j back into the past 
and find the baby for her,” hdfrida wbis[)ered 
— and lulred whisi)ered back : — 

“ It’s the treasure we’ve got to find. E.xcuse 
our whispering, Mr. Neale. 'I'hank you 


come and see old Neale again, my lord, and 
1 shouldn’t wonder but what I’d have a white 
rabbit for you next time you come this way.” 

“ He is an old dear,” said Elfrida, as they 
went home, “ and I do think the films will be 
dry by the time we get back ; but {)erhaps we’d 
better not print them till to-morrow morning.’' 

“ There’s plenty of light to-day,” said 
Edred, and hdfrida said : — 

“ I say ! ” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ 1 )id you notice the kind of clothes we 
wore in those pictures - where they were stow- 
ing away the treasure ? ” 

“ O/i ! ” groaned lulrt'd, rcc'alled to a sense 
of his wrongs. “If only Mrs. Iloneysett 
hadn’t opened the door just when she did, 
we should know exactly where the trensure 
wa.s. It was the West d’ower they took it to, 
wasn’t it ? ” 

“I’m not sure,” said IClfrida, “but ” 

“And if it had gone on we should have 
been sure — we should have seen them come 
away again.” 


for die story — oh, and I wanted to ask 
you who owns the land now — all the 
land nl)out here, I mean, that used to 
belong to us Ardens?” 

“4'hat Jackson chap,” said old 
Neale, “him that made a fortune in 
the soap boiling. The Tallow King, 
they call him. But he’s got too rich 
for the house he’s got. He’s bought 
a bigger ]da('e in Yorkshire, that used 
to belong to the Duke of Sanderstead, 
and the Aiden lands are to be sold next 
year, so I'm told.” 

“Oh,” said haired, 
clasping his hands, 

“if we could only 
find the treasure, and f 
buy bac-1; ihc knd ! 

We haven’t forgotten 

what we said the first “u S 

time : if we found 

the treasure we’d 

make all the cottages yL 

comfoi table, and new 

thatch everywhere.” 

“'I'hat’s a good lad,” 
said old Neale. “ You 
make haste and find 
the treasuie. And if 
you don’t find it, never ^ 

fret ; there’s ways of 
hel[)ing other folks 
without finding of trea- 
sure^ so there is. You ‘ i r hki 
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“Yes,” said Elfrida, and again she re- 
marked, “ I say ! ’’ 

J^vdred again said, “ W^ell ?’* 

Well — suppose we looked in the chests 
we should be sure to find clothes like those^ 
and then we should be back there — living in 
those times, and we could nee the treasure 
put away, and then we really should know\” 

^‘At, first-class, rip[)ing,” was Edred’s 
enthusiastic rejoinder. “ C'ome on — Ell race 
you to the gate.'' 

He did race her, and won by about thirty 
white Mouldiwar[)s' lengths. 

The attic was easily found, and once more 
the children stood among the chests, with 
the dusty roof and the dusty sunl)eams. 

“(’onie on,” cried Elfricla, joyously. “1 
shall know the dress directly I see it. Mine 
was blue silk with sloping shoulders, and 
yours was black vtdvet and a Vandyke collar.” 

'Together they flung back the lid of a ('host 
they had not yet opened. It held (dothes 
far richer than any they had seen yet. 'The 
doublets and cloaks and bodices were stiff 
with gold embroidery and jewels. But there 
was no blue silk dress with sloping shoulders 
and no blac'k velvet suit and Vandyke collar. 

“Oh, never mind,” said ICdred, bundling 
the s{)lendid clothes back by double armfuls. 
“ Help me to smooth these down so that the 
lid will shut, and we'll try the next chest.” 

But the lid would not shut at all till Elfrida 
h ul taken all the things out and folded them 
pioperly, and then it shut iiuite easily. 

'J'hen they went on to the next chest. 

“ 1 have a magic inside feeling that they’re 
in this one,” said Elfrida, gaily. And so 
they may have been. The children never 
knew for the next chest was locked^ and the 
utmost efforts of four small arms failed to 
move the lid a hair’s breadth. 

“ Oh, bother ! ” said Edred, “ we’ll try the 
next.” 

But the ne.xt was locked, too — and the 
next, and the one after that, and the one 

beyond, and Well, the fact is, they 

were all locked. 

The children looked at each other in some- 
thing quite like despair. “ I feel,” said the 
boy, “like a baffled burglar.” 

“1 feel,” said the girl, “as if I was just 
g(Mng to understand something. Oh, wait a 
minute; it’s coming. I think,” she added, 
very slowly, “ I think it means if we go any- 
where we've got to go wherever it w^as they 
wore those glorious stiff gold clothes. That’s 
what the chest’s of)en for ; that’s what the 
others are locked for, See ? ” 


“ Then let’s put them on and go,” said 
Edred. 

“ 1 don’t think I want any more Towner of 
Londons,” said Elfrida, doubtfully. 

“ I don’t mind what it is,” said Edred. 
“ I’ve found out one thing. We always come 
safe out of it, whatever it is. And besides,” 
he added, remembering many talks with his 
good friend. Sir Walter Raleigh, “ an English 
gentleman must be afraid of nothing save 
God and his conscience.’’ 

“All right,” said Elfrida, laying hands on 
the chest-lid that hid the golden splendour. 
“ You might help,” she said. 

But l^dred couldn’t. He laid hands on 
the chest, of course, and he pulled and 
Tfffrida j)ullcd, but the chest-lid was as fast 
now as any of the others. 

“Done in the eye!” said Edred. It was 
a veiy vulgar exj)re.ssion, and I can’t think 
where he picked it up. 

“ lie tluit will n«)t when lit* may, 

11c .shall not when he would-— a,” 

said Elfrida — - and I do know where she 
learned that. It was from an old song Mrs. 
Honeysett used to sing when she blackleaded 
the stoves. 

“ 1 supi)ose we must chuck it for to-day,” 
said h^dred, when he had (piite hurt his 
fingtus by trying all the clie.sts once more, 
and iiad found that every single one was 
shut tight as wax. “ C'ome on — we’ll print 
the photographs.” 

But the films were not dry enough. They 
never are when you just expect them to be ; 
so they locked the still-room door on the 
outside, and hung the key on a nail high up 
in the kitchen chimney. IMrs. Honeysett 
was not in the kitchen at that moment, but 
she came hurrying in the next. 

“Here you are, my lambs,” she said, 
cheerily, “and just in time for the sur- 
prise.” 

“ Oh, I'd forgotten the surprise. That 
makes two of it, doesn’t it?” said Elfrida. 
“ Do tell us what it is. We need a nice 
sur[)rise to make up for everything, if you 
only knew'.” 

“Ah,” .said Mrs. Honeysett, “you mean 
because of me opening that there door. 
Well, there is tw'o .surprise.s. One’s roast 
chicken. For su/>/>e?'” she added, impressively. 

“Then I know the other,” said Edred. 

“ Aunt I'idith’s coming.” 

And she was — indeed, at that very moment, 
as they looked through the window, they saw 
her blue dress coming over the hill, and 
joyously tore out to meet her. 


(To he continued.) 
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four crosses on ll)e open ])au:es. Nolhinfj ripjK*ars to 
be known as lo its orij^in, Inil it has existed as a si^n 
for niany eenluries. Some of your readers may he 
able to interpret its meaning;. — Mr. Henry Walker, 
l‘ublic Library, Stamford. 


'I HK KAISICRS MASCO'!’. 


''T^lIIS splendid silver model of a ship is one of 
X the (ierman Lmperor's most rherislicd po.sses 
situis, and it is said that he lakes it everywhere with 
him. It was on board His Majesty's yacht when I 
t)btait)ed this photograpli. Mr. Jxeginald Silk, l\)rts 
moil til. 


A C.ROWINC. (’.ATK-PO.S'I’. 

I SKNl) you a photojiiaph wliich shows 
a .stront; and healthy l>raneh j;rowint>j 
from the top of a s<piarcd ami painted 
gale-pfist at the entrance to the railway 
yard of the Mymensing State Railway at 
Narainganj. It is common in Bengal for 
an unpainted rough timber fence to take 
root and break out into branches, but the 
example shown in the pliotograph is such 
a good one that I feel sure you will con- 
sider it worthy of a place in your interest- 
ing Curiosity columns. —Mr. J. W. Hall, 
Narainganj, E. Bengal and Assam. India. 

WHAT IS THK MEANINt;? 

O F the many curious signs to be found 
in various parts of the country there 
are few more curious than that which adorns 
the front of the Book-in-1 land at Mable- 
thorpe. The book, held by a hand which 
projects from the building, is the Bible, with 
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A GLUT OK 
WASPS. 

■''“P'lIE committee 
of the IJay- 
warci’s Heath Horti- 
cultural Society, of 
which I a m a 
mem her, offered a 
penny each for all 
ij 11 e e n w asps 
lnoujjht to the 
s u ni 111 e r show. 

'I'he numher received 
1 e a c h c d t h e 
enormous total of 
four thousand six 
hundied and thirty- 
I h r e c. These I 
m o u n t e d a n d 
jilioto^ra piled, and 
then exhihited on 
the day of the 

show. — Mr. A . 

Nohlis, 'rile (lardens, Uecch Hurst, Hayward's Heath. 


WHAT I.S Il'v 

I WONDKK how many of your readers ran jjuess 
what is the oiij^inal of tliis photoj^niph It 



looks very much 
like a side view t)f 
a man's head with 
a motor - rap on. 
If you turn the 
pholoj^raph upside 
down it gives a 
fairly good picture 
<>f a pig with its 
mouth open. So 
much for what it 
appeip to he. The 
tiuesiion is, “ What 
is it ? ” It is a 
photomicrograph of 
the saw'-like edge of 
of the “man- 
dibles ” or biting 
jaws of the common 
cockroach magnified 
^ e hundred 
diameters. The nose, 


chin, and peak of the motor-cap arc the minute teeth 
with whicii it chips off pieces of wood, paper, leather 
fiom your boots, and anything else it can get hold of. 
It was aftei dissecting and mounting this for micro- 
scopical examination that I fiist noticed its extra- 
(U'dinary resemblance to a man’s face. I may say 
that the photogiaph has not been “retouched” or 
“faked'’ in any way. -Mr. \\ E. Scurrah, 23, 
Ueaumonl Koadi, North Ormesby, Mirldlesbrough. 


A LON(;-T>KT.AVKI) REVKNCJK. 

B OEDTA’ displayed in black letters on the white 
gable of an unpietentious hou.se on the road to 
Mount Stuart, Huti‘, is the following in.scription : 
“The .Materials of this Outrage are for Sale.” 
>\('cording to the local historians, the announcement 
as it stands is the last word in a duel between neigh- 
boui.s. It is said that the house was laiilt to obstruct 
the view of a gentleman who had been succe.ssful in 
getting an interdict to jirevent the owner from en- 
closing the fore.shore. lint after the death of the 
builder the house came into the market and w'as 
purchased In* the other gentleman, who now .seeks to 
<‘\pi ess his wounded fechng.s in paint. — Mr. Thomas 
I'. Armstrong, (dincart Piiarmacy, Mount Florida, 
( dasgow . 
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perambulator, so my 
wife made use of this 
method of carryinj^ 
our four -months’ old 
balw. A Slone is put 
into the other haskel 
to balance the load. — 
Mr. John Stenhouse, 
c/o Messrs. Mackenzie 
and Co , Limited, 
Shanghai, China. 


EXTRAORDINARY 
FEAT OF 
IJALANCING. 

I AM sending ytm 
a photograf)h of 
what is surely one of 
the most daring, reck- 
less, and hazardous 
acts ever attem[)ted 
by man. It shows 


ANOTHER HOME-MADE J.ANDSCAPE. 

realistic scene was made up on a board 
X about four feet square, and i)holo- 
graphed by gaslight. The bills are formed 
by cushions placed underneath a rug, the M||||| 
bush is composed of tiny scrub and moss, 
the rocks are stones, the road is covered 
with sand and clay, while the figures 
are cut from pictures and kept in an 
upright position with pins. — Miss S. Fk 
Watl\ins, 78, Dowling Street, Dunedin, 

New Zealand. 


Professor Laid win 
crossing, on his head, a gulf at Eldorado S})rings, 
Colorado, by means of a wire stretched live 



CHINESE BABY-CARRIAGE. 

I T is a (ommon sight in Western 
China to .see babies of two or three 
years old being carried by their fatheis in 
a basket, but, so far as 1 know', we were 
the first foreigners to adopt the plan. 
The 'district of Chungking, W. ('hina, 
being very hilly, it is impo.ssible to use a 







Copyright, im, by Ed. Tangen. • 

hundred and sixty - five feet above the ground. The 
wire itself i.s not very distinctly shown in tlie photo- 
graph, but the long balancing- pole is clearly seen. - Mr, 
Ed. 'Tangen, Boulder, Colontdo, 
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WHAT AN KLKPHANT UllX 
''I ■'1 11'' wild elepluints in Siam occasionally do a 
1 considerable aniounl nf da!nas:;c, but rarely do 
they die length of slopping trains. Slill, tins 

lias h:ij)pened, as this pholograph shows. A goods 
iiain, heavily loaded and drawn by two engines, was 
coming down to liangkok just after dark a few 
monlh.s ago when it suddenly ran into an elephant. 
I'he first engine was knocked off into the adjacent 
rice- fields, the second was thrown on its side across 
the line, and some thirteen of the trucks were tele- 
scoped behind it. Three Siamese members of the 
liani staff' were killed, but bolli the drivers (Britishers) 
csc.iped unhurt. The elephant — a small one, vN'cighing 
jK'ihaps from lour to five tons — was smashed to pieces, 
its l)ulk being driven some yards ahead of the front of 
till' leading engine. Owing to the temperature being 
about ninety-eight degrees in the shade, it was found 
necessary to bury the remains before they could be 
photographed, but even had apicluiebeen obtained it 
Would have been difiicult to recognise the remains as 
those of an elephant. The damage done to line and 
rolling-stuck is estimated at about sixty thousand 
pounds, and traffic was seriously hindered for the 
best part of a week, — Mr. Wm. VN'hitfeld Fcgen, 
Bangkok, Siam. 


POLLY'S WARM PERCH. 

Y parrot chooses its own perches, spending 
most of its lime out of its cage. One day, 



when the keltic was on the fire, Polly (%mbed up 
from the fender on to the projecting bar of the 
kitchen grate, thence on to the spout of the kettle, 
and thence on to the handle, where she sat lieedless 
of the fire and of the smoke. It was evident that 
the warmth was quite agreeable to her. Mr. R. 
Brewin, 2, Banks lerracc, Appleby. 

A FREEHOLD “ORCHID." 

C ycling along a country lane near -Woking, my 
attention w'as arrested by the writing on the 
board shown in the accompanying photograph. 
Having a friend who is interested in orchids, I 



thought it might be a good thing if I could put him 
on to a “ freehold ” one, so I questioned a farm-hand 
wdio was looking at some cows. He was amused at 
my ignorance, and said, Why, that doan’t mean 
that tnere old stump what the bt)ord is nailed to — it 
means all they apple and pear trees what ye sees ! ** 
Then it dawned on me it was an “orchard” for 
sale. — Mr. T. Oliver, Lauriston, York Road, Woking, 




A \\AKsmi''S TRIinJTK. 

I AM sciiflin^ you ii |.)ho|o;^u;ii)}i of ;i wreath made hy the 
arnioureis of If.M.S. / Vt/a;//. It was formed entirely 
of sword-bayonets, (Millasses, and llie lanuods of rifles. I'he 
flow'ers were made from tlie handles of the eiulasses, and 
tlie tliislles from the tips of bayonets and pieees of ramrods. - 
Mr. 1 1. Val ley, S 9 , 1 larl- 

in<:jton Road, Station — « ii< 
Road, Walthamstow. I 12 | 55 [ 64 9 8 E 


SOrdJTJON TO LA.ST 
MONTJrS CKK.SS 
TROliLKM. 


T O make a tour of 
the boaid by alter- 
nate moves of a knight 
and a rook, and to 
obtain .so symmetrical an 
arrangement that the 
numbers of the moves, 


‘an elejdiant’s foot, and, 
j u d g i n g fro m l h e 
si/e of his smile, .se(‘ms 
delighted at being photo- 
graphed in such a strange 
jiosiiion. The elephant 
w'as shot by us some 
month.s ago, and the 
foot is large emitigh to 
hide the boy completely. 
The photograph was 
taken by A. Lobo, 
Entebbe, Uganda. — Mr. 
Francis K. Rowe, Isn- 
tebljc, Uganda. 
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By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


HE man who was lurking in 
the shadows, close lo the 
heavy curtains which shielded 
the window, glanced impa 
ticntly at the clock for the 
third time. It seemed im- 
possible that time could move .so slowly. 
It was barely five minutes sinc'e he had 
clambered in through the window and 
hidden himself in the silent room. Five 
minutes ! Surely an eternity ! 

He had none of the coolness of the prac- 
tised criminal. He was forty-seven years 
old, and for the first time in his life he was 
prepared to lift his hand against his country's 
laws. No wonder that his lips were dry and 
his breath came a little short. It was no 
small thing, this, which he had in his mind. 
A man’s life lay at the end of it. 

The room was large, and handsomely 
furnished. Save for the somewhat con- 
spicuous absence of books, it was the typical 
library of an English suburban residence, 
d'here were handsome prints upon the wall, 
little statuettes — not ill-chosen — upon the 
mantelpiece, a soft, rich carpet, and several 
pieces of heavy, solid furniture. In a corner 
of the room stood a writing-table of dark 
walnut-wood. There were papers there — 
laid out as though in readiness, a green- 
Vol XJcxvi,~-Ot. 


shaded lamp, the photograph of a w'oman, a 
bowl of roses. 

'rhe man who waited felt himself grow 
harder and colder as the moments went by. 
So this was where he sat, then, this enemy of 
his I It was in this room that he laid his 
plots. In this room, probably, that his own 
ruin had been worked. John Wilkinson felt 
in his pocket, and his fingers closed upon the 
butt of his revolver. 'Fherc was no pity in his 
heart for the man whom he had come to kill. 
There was nothing but an intense desire to 
get the thing over— to meet him face to face, 
to say those few words, and to shoot ! Others 
might call it murder. He knew very well that 
it was but an act of common justice. 

The clock ticked, and a corner of the 
burning log fell on to the open fireplace. 
Then at last came a sound from beyond. A 
door somewhere in the house was opened 
and closed. Footsteps were coming along the 
passage. The man’s whole frame stiffened. 
He stole out from his hiding-place and stood 
waiting. 

It was a woman who entered, a woman tall 
and fair, dressed for the evening, with jewels 
upon her throat and bosom, only partially 
concealed by the opera cloak of white lace 
which she wore. The man would have 
stolen back to his hiding-place, but it was 
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too late. I'he woman saw him, and stopped 
short. She looked at him in amazement. 

“Who are you?'^ she asked. “What do 
you want?^* 

“ A few words with your husband,” the man 
answered. 

“ With my husband?” the woman repeated. 
“ But he told me that he was expecting no 
one except his secretary to night. Does he 
know that you are here ? ” 

“ No ! ” the man answered. 

She turned up the lamp and looked at 
him more closely. He was tall and thin, 
and, although his face was not the face of a 
criminal, there was something in his ex- 
pression and the nervous tenseness of his 
answers which alarmed her. She moved 
swiftly towards the hell, only to find her arm 
grasped by his fingers. 

“Madam,” he said, “you must not ring 
that bell. I have a few words to say to your 
husband. If he knew that 1 were here he 
would not see me. I cannot allow you to 
interfere.” 

The woman stood for a moment looking 
at him, and the fear in her heart grew. 

“ How did you get in?” she asked. 

“Through the window,” he answered, 
grimly. 

She opened her lips, but his hand swiftly 
closed them. 

“ Madam,” he said, “ I am not going to 
allow you to ring the bell. If you call out, 
you know very well what will happen. Your 
husband is in the adjoining room, and he will 
be the first to rush in. The moment he 
crosses the threshold I shall shoot him 
through the heart. Understand that. If 
you call out, you bring him to his death.” 

He released her. She stood looking at 
him with white, scared face, but his words 
had had their effect. She made no further 
attempt to raise an alarm. 

“ Sit down in that chair,” he said, “ and 
be quiet. I am sorry you came, but since 
you are here I cannot afford to let you 
go.” 

She recovered a little of her courage. 
After all, the man’s face was not an evil 
one. 

“ What do you want with my husband ? ” 
she asked. “ What are you going to do ? ” 

The man laughed — a little nervous, dry 
laugh. 

“ An act of justice,” he answered. “ It’s 
rough luck on you that you should be here, 
especially as he is your husband. You’d 
better go over to the window when you hear 
him coming.” 


Once more the horror seized her. She 
read the purpose in his face. 

“ You have come here to commit murder ? ” 
she cried. 

The man smiled bitterly. 

“ I have come to kill your husband, 
madam,” he said, “ if that can be counted 
murder.” 

She shrank away from him. 

“ You are mad,” she faltered. “You know 
what happens to murderers. You will be 
hung ! ” 

“ I think not,” he answered, indifferently. 
“ I have friends below waiting to help me, 
and I shall try to escape. If I fail, I shall 
shoot myself. As well that as a beggar ! 
Listen ! ” 

He leaned forward towards the door. The 
woman, too, strained her ears. At that 
moment she would have screamed, but her 
voice seemed paralyzed. The man’s eyes 
were upon her. She opened her lips, but no 
sound came. 

“ A false alarm ! ” he remarked, coolly. 
“Never mind. He cannot be much longer.” 

“ Tell me why you want to kill him ? ” she 
faltered. 

“ Because he is Philip Angus, millionaire, 
and I am John Wilkinson, beggar,” the man 
answered, bitterly. 

The woman’s courage seemed to be return- 
ing. Her eyes flashed ; she drew herself a 
little more erect. 

“You coward !” she exclaimed. “Because 
my husband has been fortunate, where you 
have been unfortunate, you would steal in 
here like a thief, and kill him without a 
moment’s warning ! You shall not do it. I 
will throw myself in the way. You shall kill 
me, if you want a victim.” 

The man listened as one might listen to a 
child. 

“ If you have a life to throw away, madam,” 
he said, “pray risk it if you will, but you will 
not save your husband. My revolver has 
six chambers, and it is very carefully loaded.” 

Once more the courage left her. She 
listened frantically for the footfall outside 
that she knew, so well. He could not be 
more than a few minutes now 1 There 
seemed to be no sound whatever in the 
house, no sound to break the stillness but 
the ticking of the little clock which stood 
upon the table. A wild thought came to her. 

“ You want money ! ” she exclaimed. “ Of 
course it is money that you want ! You 
shall have it. Take my jewels. They are 
very valuable — very valuable indeed. 'Phey 
will make you rich.” 
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*' ‘ 1 HAVE ClJAIK TO KILL YOUK HUsHAND, MADAM,' HE SAID.” 


Her hands were at her throat, but he 
stopped her with a gesture of contempt. 

You do me an injustice,” he declared, 
coldly. “It is not money that I want, or 
your jewels. I want your husband’s life. 
Let me tell you this — it is a terrible thing to 
say, it is a shameful thing for you to hear, 
but it is the truth. • There are hundreds of 
men and women who, when they read to- 
morrow morning that I^hilip Angus is dead, 
will breathe the more freely.” 

“It is not true ! ” she muttered. 

His face darkened. 

“ Madam, it is God's truth ! ” he said, with 
a sudden note of fierceness in his tone: 

Your husband is one of those who have 
made the . name of a millionaire infamous. 
He has made a great fortune. Do you know 
how ? I will tell you. He has built it up by 
lies, by deceit, by treachery. He hasn't even 
been faithful to his friends. He has filled 
his pockets with the savings of the working 
people whom he has ruined.” 


A shadow of indignation passed across the 
white, terrified face of the woman to whom 
he spoke. 

“It is not true!” she declared. “It is 
not true ! ” 

The long, lean figure of the man seemed 
suddenly to expand. His eyes blazed. He 
reminded her for the moment of some 
Biblical character — some prophet, whose 
words were charged with woe. 

“Madam,” he cried, softly, “it is God's 
truth ! Do you need to be told what your 
husband's reputation is ? Are there no news- 
papers ? Isn’t it in the air wherever you go ? 
Can you look me in the eyes and pretend to 
be ignorant of it? There isn’t a jewel on 
your body that's honestly earned. Oh, I 
daren't think of it, or I know that I should 
kill you, too, where you stand, for the things 
you represent ! ” 

Once more the woman looked towards the 
door. His coming was long delayed. Was 
it a good or evil omen, this ? 
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“ Shoot me, then ! ” she muttered. “ I am 
not afraid ! 

The man shook his head. 

“ No ! he said. ‘‘ I have no quarrel with 
you. It is your husband whom I am going 
to save from one last sin. I am going to kill 
him before he can sign those papers.” 

“ What papers ? ” she demanded, eagerly. 

“ Nothing that you would understand,” he 
answered, “ They simply represent just one 
more of those wonderful deals which go to 
the loading of your body with jewels, and 
bring honest men to this.” 

He dropped his hands for a moment. Her 
eyes were fixed upon his face almost hungrily. 
All the time she sought for some sign of 
weakness. 

“ You mean the Ilridgport Mills amalga- 
mation ? ” she asked. 

“ Yes ! ” he answered. “ You know some- 
thing of his affairs, after all, then?” 

“ Yes — yes, I know something ! ” she 
admitted. “ What have you to do with 
the Bridgport Mills ? ” 

The man’s whole frame stiffened. His 
eyes flashed. He spoke rapidly — almost 
fiercely. 

** What have I to do with them ? God in 
heaven! Why, they’re my mills. I am John 
Wilkin.son, who went to Bridgport with two 
hundred pounds, saved from my wages, and 
started business twenty-five years ago in a 
shed. I made money honestly. I found 
employment for hundreds of poor people, 
who earned wages which they had never 
dreamed of earning before. Bridgport was a 
poor place when I went to it. I have made 
it a prosperous city. My works are the finest 
in the country. My workpeople are the best 
paid. 1 was prosperous, honest, and respected. 
Then your husband comes upon the scene I 
He knows nothing of manufacturing, nothing 
of those honest and legitimate means by 
which a man can earn wealth for himself, and 
at the same time add to his country’s pros- 
perity. Your husband came like a great 
spider, hungry for blood, for money with him 
is the blood of all things. One by one he 
bought up my competitors. Before I had 
time to realize what was happening, there was 
a great trust formed against me. I had 
money and 1 had credit, the money and 
credit of an honest man. But what are the.se 
against the weapons with which your husband 
fights ? They are gone, both of them. My 
mills will close down this week until he 
chooses to open them. Even my name will 
be his, to wheedle money out of poor 
investors, to make a great gambling scheme 


of an honest business. You were right, 
madam. It is your husband who has been 
fortunate, and I unfortunate. But there is a 
price that he must pay.” 

d'he man paused, breathless. She leaned 
towards him. 

“Supposing he doesn’t sign those papers?” 
she asked, eagerly. 

“ He never will,” the man answered. 

She listened once more, and wrung her 
hands. 

“ Oh, you can’t mean this I” she exclaimed. 
“ It is too horrible 1 Besides, what do you 
gain? If you kill him, this deal will go 
through all the same. It will make no 
difference to you ; someone else will take 
his j)lace. 'i'he papers will surely be signed— 
if not by him, by another. Give me a few 
minutes. Let me talk to him. I have 
influence. Often he does as I wish. I will 
plead with him.” 

The man shook his head. 

“ Many have tried to plead with Philip 
Angu.s,” he said. “ What have they gained 
by it ? ” 

“ But 1 am his wife ! ” she cried. “ I can 
do more than anyone els<; in the world 
with him. Give me ten, five, even three 
minutes 1 ” 

The man laughed --a hoarse,^ 'unpleasant 
sound. K 

“Three minutes,” he exclai|fc‘e\ “to melt 
Philip Angus!” W. - I 

The woman clutched at his arm. ; 

“ Remember that I am his wife,” she! 
cried. “Let me try. Oh, let me try! A 
few minutes can make no difference to you. 
If you stand over there by the curtains, he 
will never see you. He is almost blind.” 

She stopped suddenly and turned her head 
towards the door. A little moan broke from 
her lips. 

“ He is coming,” she whispered, hoarsely. 
“ You will give me those five minutes I You 
must — you must ! ” 

The man hesitated— he.sitated gravely and 
deliberately. One gathered from his appear- 
ance that it was not a matter of weakness — 
only of calculation. In the end he pointed 
towards the clock. 

“You .see the time? When the clock 
.strike.s, your husband dies. Until then, I 
will hear what you and he have to say 
together. Hush ! ” 

He stole softly away towards the curtains. 
The advancing footsteps were now clearly 
audible. The woman turned towards the 
door with a little sob. 

“So few minutes,” she said to herself, 
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“and Philip sometimes is so difficult. God 
help me ! God give me words — show me 
how to move him. Ah, Philip ! ” 

The door was opened at last. A tall, thin 
man, in dinner-clothes and smoking-jacket, 
entered and paused for a moment on the 
threshold. He wore heavy spectacles and 
carried a stick, with which he seemed to feel 
his way. 

“ Margaret ! '' he exclaimed. “ Where on 
earth are you ? They told me that you were 
here.” 

She moved towards him impulsively. 

“ 1 have been waiting for you, Philip,” she 
said. “I came in to say good-bye. How 
long you have been ! Let me take you to 
your chair.” 

He suffered her arm to rest upon his 
shoulder, but he frowned a little at the 
inference of her speech. 

“ 'Thank you,” he said. “ But I am not 
(juite blind yet. You are alone, then ? I 
thought 1 heard voices.” 

He seated himself before the table and 
took uj) the topmost of the papers that lay 
there in readiness. She lingered by his 
side. 

“ Quite alone, dear,” she said. I was read- 
ing. 1 have been reading tho.se documents.” 

“ Dry work for you, my dear,” he answered, 
calmly. 

“ J have been reading,” she continued, a 
little tremulously, “of the Bridgpoit Mills 
amalgamation. You arc not angry, are 
you ? ” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Angry ? Of course not ! But why do 
you bother your pretty head about business ? 
^Vhere are you going to-night ? ” 

“ I was going,” she began, “ to Lady 
PurcclTs box at the Opera, but — but ” 

“ Ah, to the Opera ! ” he interrupted. “ I 
see you have your jew'els on. Good girl ! 
They look well on you, Margaret.” 

“ Do they, Philip ? ” she 'murmured. 

No one in the world, mind,” he con- 
tinued, impressively, “ can have finer stones 
than you have in that necklace. In a few 
days’ time, perhaps,” he added, glancing 
fixedly at the paper upon which his hand 
was still resting, “ I may be able to make 
you a little Christmas present which you 
will find worth accepting.” 

^he shuddered a little. 

“Philip,” she said,-^* I want no more pre- 
sents. I told you that I was going to the 
Opera. I have changed my mind. I have 
a headache. I don^t want to go. I want to 
talk to you instead” 


He accepted her decision with the 
equanimity of a man of placid tempera- 
ment married to a woman of many c^rices. 

“ Capital ! ” he said. “ Well, PH just sign 
these things, and then we'll have^ cosy chat.” 

He took up his pen, but her hand suddenly 
covered the place where he would have set 
his signature. 

“ Philip,” she said, “ it's about those papers 
I want to talk to you. Don't sign them.” 

He turned round in his chair, looking at 
her in amazement. 

“ Don't sign them 1 ” he exclaimed. “ Why, 
my dear girl, what do you mean ? ” 

She kept her hand firmly pressed upon 
that blank space. 

“ Philip,” she said, “you know that I read 
these over to you when they came up from 
the office. I have been thinking it all over. 
You are to buy the mills and machinery and 
everything, aren't you, for a trifle — seven 
tliousand pounds, or something like that — 
just as much as the people owe ? ” 

He nodded. 

“Well?” 

“ And they are worth ? ” she asked. 

“'J'o us,” he answered, “to the corporation, 
that is, anything up to a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds.” 

She drew a little breath, and glanced 
behind her uneasily. That sombre-looking 
figure had drawn a little closer, or was it 
only her fancy ? 

“I suppose, then, Philip,” she went on, 
feverishly, “that you have these people—these 
Bridgport Mills people, I mean— cornered? 
They can't keep on in business against you ? 
'They must either sell or fail ? ” 

Her husband nodded. 

“ Precisely ! ” he remarked. “ The thing 
has been engineered in a thoroughly satis- 
factory manner. 'They never really had the 
gho.st of a chance.” 

She drew a little closer to him. Her right 
arm had stolen around his neck. 

“ But, Philip,” she protested, “ I do not 
understand. i'he.se are honest men, are they 
not, who built up this concern ? They had a 
right to refuse to join you if your terms did 
not suit them.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

“A right? They had a right, of course. 
The only trouble was that they ran up 
against a stronger corporation.” 

She looked earnestly into his face. 

“Tell me, Philip, is this quite honest?” 
she asked, fearfully. 

The slight frown upon his forehead 
deepened. His voice became almost harsh, 
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“ Honest ? What on earth do you mean, 
Margaret? Honest? I don’t recognise your 
use of the word.” 

She took up the papers for a moment and 
replaced them. 

“I am thinking of the man whose name 
appears here — John Wilkinson,” she said. 
“You are ruining him to make another for- 
tune for yourself. I am thinking of his wife 
and family, Philip. Is it worth while? We 
don’t need the money.” 

He looked at her as one might look at a 
child. 

“My dear Margaret,” he said, “everyone 
needs money. Very often the more you 
have the more you need. We’ll talk about 


this presently. Harrison wants these papers 
down to night.” 

He turned a little round in his chair, took 
up his pen, and dipped it in the ink. Her 
hand closed upon his feverishly. She glanced 
around into the shadows of the room. Slowly 
creeping nearer, she saw the figure she 
dreaded. 

“ Philip, you shall not — you shall not ! ” 
she exclaimed. “ I don’t want you to sign 
those papers.” 

P'or the first time - he showed signs of 
distinct annoyance, 

“You are hysterical!” he exclaimed, 
shortly. “The papers must be signed — 
and in a very few minutes.” 
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Philip, don^t do it,’' she begged. ** Call 
it a whim of mine. We have enough money. 
Send for this man Wilkinson, and let him run 
his mills for himself ; or give him a fair price 
for them.” 

A fair price ! He stroked his wife's hair 
indulgently. How could one reason with a 
person so ignorant of every law of finance ? 

My dear heart,” he said, soothingly, “this 
comes of a woman trying to understand busi- 
ness. You don’t even understand the first 
axioms of barter. A fair price is the very 
least you can Q^\. the other man to take. It 
has no relation whatever to value. That is 
another matter.” 

She glanced at the clock, and back into 
the room. The ineffectiveness of her words 
made her almost hysterical. 

“ Philip, you are wrong, dear I ” she ex- 
claimed. “ I do not often ask you for any- 
thing,” she continued, a little wildly. “I beg 
you to listen to me now. See, I am on my 
knees. I have been thinking of the wives 
and children of these men. The jewels you 
gave me would seem always like their tears. 
I could not wear them. I should hate them. 
Think, Philip, if you were this man John 
Wilkinson, and I your wife. Think what it 
would mean if we had to go out into the 
world again, penniless.” 

He laughed dryly. 

“ My dear girl,” he said, “ you do not flatter 
me. I can assure you that I should never 
have placed myself in such a position.” 

“ Dear, you cannot tell 1 ” she exclaimed. 
“Don’t you think that sometimes we — you 
and I —take life a little too easily ? It is all 
so engrossing. It runs away with us. If we 
were to die to-night,” she continued, ner- 
vously, and with a quick glance behind ; “ if 
we were to die to-night, Philip, you or I, 
would you feel that your hands were quite 
clean if you had signed those papers ? ” 

“ Why not ? ” he answered, sharply. “ We 
are all here to do the best we can for our- 
selves.” 

“ And for others, Philip ! ” she cried. 

He drew a little sigh, as of one anxious to 
be tolerant, and yet tried beyond his powers 
of endurance. 

“ The man who was in business with those 
Utopian ideas, my dear Margaret,” he said, 
“ would very soon go under. You are talking 
about matters which you do not understand. 
Business is a great duel, in which the 
weapons are brains and opportunity. The 
man who fails to make use of both goes 
down. The rules of the game are thoroughly 
understood. Both sides go in with their 
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eyes open. There is no quarter to be given 
or expected. The man who allowed senti- 
ment to even creep into his calculations, to 
weaken for one moment his arm when the 
time came to strike, would be crushed to 
death on the spot. The fittest survive, the 
weakest go under. I didn’t make the rules, 
but there they are. If you play the game 
you must abide by them.” 

Once more he took up the pen. Despair 
held her nerveless for a moment The clock 
had begun to strike ! She dared not look 
round. Already she fancied she could hear 
stealthy footsteps. 

She waved her hand frantically towards 
the unseen intruder. Then she wound her 
arms around her husband's neck and breathed 
for a moment more freely. 

“ Philip,” she cried, “ listen to me. I 
have been a good wife to you. I have 
begged for nothing as I am begging now. 
I may know nothing about business, but 
sometimes we women see the truth, even 
when it is hidden away in the darkest corner. 
I see the truth now, Philip,” she continued, 
straining his face towards her. “ I see it as 
though heaven itself were open. What are 
all these things worth — gold and jewels, the 
pride of great possessions, the power of 
wealth ? Even if you stand to day with your 
hand upon the levers that guide the world, 
death may come to morrow ; death may 
come at this moment to you, to me, to either 
of us. What about your rules then ? What 
advantage has the strong man over the weak ? 
Whose tale will reach God’s ears the sooner 
— the cry of the beggared victim or the 
triumph of the conqueror? Philip, my 
husband, my love 1 You are so wonderful, 
so clever. I am very ignorant, but I have 
seen the truth. Tear up those papers, dear. 
For God’s sake, tear them up ! Let us have 
done for ever with this accursed money- 
making, with these bargains which leave 
behind the trail of misery and broken hearts. 
Give them to me, Philip. Only an hour ago 
you asked me what I would have for my 
Christmas present. I will have those papers. 
I will have you promise me that this man 
John Wilkinson shall come into your trust 
on fair terms, or that he shall be allowed to 
run his mills in his own way and for his own 
good” 

Angus hesitated. For her it waa a moment 
of agony. Already, it) imagination, sHfe could 
see close behind her the shining muzzle of 
that levelled revolver. He was signing his 
own death-warrant 1 If only she could make 
him understand 1 
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The seconds licked on. With a little 
shrug of the shoulders he handed over the 
papers. 

“You are trying me pretty high, my dear 
Margaret,’' he .said. 

“You consent? ’’she cried. “You must 
consent ! ” 

He smiled. 

“You have always chosen your Christmas 
gift,” he said. “We cannot break precedent.” 

The pieces of torn paper fluttered down on 


to the carpet. She fell on her knees with a 
little sob of relief. He sloof)ed down and 
kissed her lips. 

“I wonder if you have any id ni,” he said, 
“how much that little C'hristmas present of 
yours has cost me ? ’ 

She shook her hc^ad. Already her ner 
vou.sly-strained ears had detected the closing 
of the window. 

“There is another price,” she murmured. 
“ 'J’hank God ! ” 
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r took no little time to stow all getic chief seized hold of them one after 



our baggage, food, and tents 
upon the launch and its steel 
boats, and though our camp 
was astir at half-past three, the 
dawn was just breaking when 
we were able to embark. And then the 
James Martin wedged herself upon a rock a 
few yards from the shore of the sheltering 
inlet, and seemed to have got herself hard 
and fast ; for pull as we might with all the 
force of the launch at full steam, and the 
added weight of the current to help us, not 
an inch would she budge. Everything had, 
therefore, to be unloaded again from the 
straggler, and when she had thus been 
lightened and her freight transferred 
to the attendant canoes, James Kago 
ordered his tribesmen to leap into 
the water, which was not more than five 
feet deep, and push and lift the little vessel 
whilst the steamer tugged. But this task the 
natives were most reluctant to perform out of 
fear of the crocodiles, who might at any 
ittoment make a pounce, notwithstanding all 
the noise and clatter. Thereupon the ener- 
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another round the waist, and threw them full- 
splash into the stream, till at least twenty 
were accumulated round the boat, and then, 
what with their impatience to finish their 
uncomfortable job and our straining tow- 
rope, the James Afartin floated free, was 
reloaded, and we were off. 

As we drifted out into mid stream the 
most beautiful view of the falls broke upon 
us. It was already almost daylight, but the 
sun had not yet actually topped the great 
escarpment over which the Nile descends. 
The banks on both sides of the river, clad 
with dense and lofty forest and rising about 
twice as high as Cliveden Woods from the 
water’s edge, were dark in shadow. The 
river was a broad sheet of steel grey veined 
with paler streaks of foam. The rock portals 
of the falls were jetty black, and between 
them, illumined by a single shaft of sunlight, 
gleamed the tremendous cataract — a thing of 
wonder and glory, well worth travelling all 
the way to see. 

We were soon among the hippopotami. 
Every tw^o or three hundred yards, and at 
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every bend of the river, we came upon a herd and the tips of his ears, and perhaps now and 
of from five to twenty. To us in a steam again a glimpse of his nose, and thus concealed 
launch they threatened no resi.stance or his silhouette is, at three hundred yards, almost 
danger. But their inveterate hostility to indistinguishable from the floating vegetation, 
canoes leads to repeated loss of life among 1 thought they also looked like giant cats 
the native fishermen, whose frail craft are peeping. So soon, however, as they saw us 
crumpled like eggshells in the snap of coming round a corner and heard the 
enormous jaws. Indeed, all the way from throbbing of the propeller, they would raise 
here to Nimule they are declared to be the their whole heads out of the water to have a 
scourge and terror of the Nile. Fancy mis- look, and then immediately dive to the 
taking a hippopotamus -almost the largest bottom in disgust. Our practice was then to 
surviving mammal in the world— for a water- shut off steam and drift silently down upon 
lily ! Yet nothing is more easy. I'he whole them. In this way one arrives in the middle 
river is dotted with floating lilies detached of the herd, and when curiosity or want of 
from any root and drifting along contentedly air compels them to come up again there is a 
with the current. It is the habit of the hippo chance of a shot. One great fellow came up 
to loll in the water showing only his eyes to breathe within live yards of the boat, and 
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the look of astonishment, of alarm, of 
indignation, in his large, expressive eyes —as 
with one vast snort he plunged below— was 
comical to see. 'Fhese creatures are not easy 
to kill. They bob up in the most unexpected 
(luarters, and are down again in a second. 
One docs not like to run the risk of merely 
wounding them, and the target presented is 
small and vanishing. I shot one who sunk 
with a harsh sort of .scream and thud of 
striking bullet. We waited about a long 
time for him to float up to the surface, but 
in vain, for he must have been carried into 
or under a bed of reeds and could not be 
retrieved. 

rhe Murchison, or Karuma, Falls, as the 
natives call them, are about thirty miles dis- 
tance from the Albert Lake, and as with the 
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the sandbanks become more intricate; the 
banks are low and flat, and huge marshes 
encroach upon the river on either hand. 
Yet even here the traveller moves through 
an entrancing world. 

At length, after five or six hours^ steaming, 
we cleared the mouth of the Victoria Nile 
and swam out on to the broad expanse of 
the lake. Happily, on this occasion it was 
quite calm. How I wished then that I had 
not allowed myself to be deterred by time 
and croakers from a longer voyage, and that 
we could have turned to the south and, cir- 
cumnavigating the Albert, ascended the 
Semliki river with all its mysterious attrac- 
tions, have visited the forests on the south- 
western shores, and caught, perhaps, a gleam 
of the snows of Ruenzori ! But w^e w’ere in 
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current we made six or seven miles an hour, 
this part of our journey was short. Here 
the Nile offers a splendid waterway. The 
main channel is at least ten feet deep, and 
navigation, in spite of shifting sandbanks, 
islands, and entanglements of reeds and other 
vegetation, is not difficult. The river itself is 
of delicious, sweet water, and flows along in 
many places half a mile broad. Its banks 
j^or the first twenty miles were shaded by 
beautiful trees, and here and there dominated 
by bold headlands deeply scarped by the 
current. The serrated outline of the high 
fountains on the far side of the Albert 
Nyanza could soon be seen painted in 
f^hadow on the western sky. As the lake is 
approached the riparian scenery degenerates ; 


the fell grip of carefully-considered arrange* 
ments, and, like children in a Christmas toy- 
shop always looking back, were alw^ays 
hurried on. 

Yet progress offered its prizes as well as 
delay. Some of my party had won the con- 
fidence of the engineer of the launch, who 
had revealed to them a valuable secret. 
It appeared that ** somewhere between Lake 
Albert and Nimule’^ — not to be too precise — 
there was a place known only to the elect, 
and not to more than one or two of them, 
where elephants abounded and rhinoceros 
swarmed. And these rhinocero.s, be it 
observed, were none of your common black 
variety with two stumpy horns almost equal 
in size, and a prehensile tip to their noses. 
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Not at all ; they were what are called “ white ” 
rhino — Burchell’s white rhinoceros, that 
is their full style — with one long, thin, enor- 
mous horn, perhaps a yard long — on their 
noses, and with broad, square upper lips. 
Naturally we were all very much excited, and 
in order to gain a day on our itinerary to 
study these very rare and remarkable animals 
more closely, we decided not to land and 
pitch a camp, but to steam on all through 
the night. Meanwhile our friend the engineer 
undertook to accomplish the difficult feat of 
finding the channel, with all its windings, in 
the dark. 

The scene as we left the Albert Lake and 
entered the White Nile was of surpassing 


first twenty miles of its course it seemed to 
me to be at least two miles across. The 
current is gentle, and sometimes in the broad 
lagoons and bays into which the placid 
waters spread themselves it is scarcely per- 
ceptible. I slept under an awning in the 
Kisingiri^ the last and smallest boat of the 
string, and, except for the native steersman 
and piles of baggage, had it all to myself. 
It was, indeed, delightful to lie fanned by 
cool breezes and lulled by the soothing 
lappings of the ripples, and to watch, as it 
were, from dreamland the dark outlines of 
the banks gliding swiftly past and the long 
moonlit levels of the water. 

At daybreak we were at Wadelai. In 
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beauty. The sun was just setting behind 
the high, jagged peaks of the ("ongo 
Mountains to the westward. One after 
another, and range behind range, these 
magnificent heights — rising perhaps to eight 
or nine thousand feet — unfolded themselves 
in waves of dark plum-coloured rock, crested 
with golden fire. The lake stretched away 
apparently without limit like the sea, towards 
the southward in an ever-broadening swell of 
waters — flushed outside the shadow of the 
mountains into a delicious pink. Across its 
surface our tiny flotilla — four on a string — 
paddled its way towards the narrowing 
northern shores and the channel of the Nile. 

The White Nile leaves the Albert l^ke 
in majesty. All the way to Nimule it is 
often more like a lake than a river. For the 


twenty-four hours from leaving Fajao we had 
made nearly a hundred miles of our voyage. 
W^ithout the sigh of a single porter, these 
small boats and launch had transported the 
whole of our “ safari ” over a distance which 
would on land have required the labours and 
sufferings of three hundred men during at 
least a week of unbroken effort. Such are 
the contrasts which impress upon one the 
importance of utilizing the waterways of 
Central Africa, of establishing a complete 
circulation along them, and of using railways 
in the first instance merely to link them 
together. 

Wadelai was deserted. Upon a high bank 
of the river stood a long row of tall, peaked, 
thatched houses, the walls of a fort, and 
buildings of European construction. All was 
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newly abandoned to ruin. The Belgians are 
evacuating all their posts in the Lado enclave 
except Lado itself, and these stations, so 
laboriously constructed, so long maintained, 
will soon be swallowed by the jungle. The 
Uganda Government also is reducing its 
garrisons and administration in the Nile 
j)r()vince, and the traveller sees, not without 


water, and rising abruptly from its brim, 
crowned with luxuriant foliage. In places 
these cliffs were pierced by narrow roadways, 
almost tunnels, winding up to the high ground, 
and perfectly smooth and regular in their 
construction. They looked as if they were 
made on purpose to give access to and from 
the river ; and so they had been — by the 
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melancholy, the spectacle of civilization 
deHnilely in retreat after more than half a 
century of effort and experiment. 

We disembarked and climbed the slopes 
through high rank grass and scattered 
boulders till we stood amidst the rotting 
bungalows and shanties of what had been 
a bold bid for the existence of a town. 
Wadelai has been occupied by white men 
perhaps for fifty years. P'or half a century 
that dim light of modernity, of cigarettes, of 
newspapers, of whisky and pickles, had 
burned on the lonely banks of the White 
Nile to encourage and beckon the pioneer 
and settler. None had followed. Now it 
was extinguished ; and yet when I surveyed 
the spacious landscape with its green expanses, 
its lofty peaks, its trees, its verdure, rising 
from the brink of the mighty and majestic 
river, I could not bring myself for a moment 
to believe that civilization has done with the 
Nile Province or the Lado enclave, or that 
there is no future for regions which promise 
so much. 

All through the day we paddled pros- 
perously with the stream. At times the Nile 
lost itself in labyrinths of papyrus, which 
reproduced the approaches to Lake Chioga, 
^md through which we threaded a tortuous 
course, with many bumps and brushings at 
the bends. But more often the banks were 
pod, firm earth, with here and there beauti- 
ful cliffs of red sandstone, hollowed by the 


elephants. Legions of water-fowl inhabited 
the reeds, and troops of cranes rose at the 
approach of the flotilla. Sometimes we saw 
great, big pelican kind of birds, almost as big 
as a man, standing contemplative on a single 
leg, and often on the tree- tops a fish-eagle, 
glorious in bronze and cream, sat sunning 
himself and watching for a prey. 

I stopped once in the hope of catching 
butterflies, but found none of distinction — 
only a profuse variety of common types, a 
high level of mediocrity without beauties or 
commanders, and swarms of ferocious mos- 
quitoes prepared to dispute the ground 
against all comers ; and it was nearly four in 
the afternoon when the launch suddenly 
jinked to the left out of the main stream into 
a small semicircular bay, five hundred yards 
across, and we came to land at Hippo 
Camp.” 

We thought it was much too late to attempt 
any serious shooting that day. There were 
scarcely three and a half hours of daylight. 
But after thirty-six hours cramped on these 
little boats a walk through jungle was very 
attractive ; and, accordingly, dividing our- 
selves into three parties, we started in three 
different directions — like the spokes of a 
wheel. Captain Dickinson, who commanded 
the escort, went to the right with the doctor ; 
Colonel Wilson and another officer set out at 
right angles to the river bank ; and I went to 
the left under the guidance of our friend the 
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engineer. I shall relate very briefly what 
happened to each of us. The right-hand 
party got, after an hour’s walking, into a 
great herd of elephants, which they numbered 
at over sixty. They saw no very fine bulls ; 
they found themselves surrounded on every 
side by these formidable animals ; and, 
the wind being shifty, the hour late, and 
the morrow free, 
they judged it 
wise to return to 
camp without 
shooting. The 
centre party, con- 
sisting of Colonel 
Wilson and his 
companion, came 
suddenly, after 
about a mile and 
a half’s walk, 
upon a fine soli- 
tary bull ele- 
phant. They 
stalked him for 
some time, but he 
moved off, and, 
on perceiving 
himself followed, 
suddenly, with- 
out the slightest 
warning on his 
part and no great 
provocation on 
theirs, he threw 
up his trunk, 
trumpeted, and 
charged furiously 
down upon them; 
whereupon they 
just had time to 
fire their rifles in 
his face and spring out of his path. This 
elephant was followed for some miles, but it 
was not for three months afterwards that we 
learned that he had died of his wounds and 
that the natives had recovered his tusks. 

So much for my friends. Our third left 
party prowled off, slanting gradually away 
inland from the river’s bank. It was a 
regular wild scrub country, with high grass 
and boulders and many moderate -sized trees 
and bushes, interspersed every hundred 
yards or so by much bigger ones. Near 
the Nile extensive swamps, with reeds fifteen 
feet high, ran inland in long bays and fingers, 
and these, we were told, were the haunts of 
the white rhino. We must have walked 
along warily and laboriously for nearly three- 
quarters of an hour, when I saw through a 


glade at about two hundred yards’ distance a 
great dark animal. Judging from what 1 
had seen in East Africa, I was quite sure it 
was a rhinoceros. We paused, and were 
examining it carefully with our glasses, when 
all of a sudden it seemed to treble in size, 
and the spreading of two gigantic ears — as 
big, they seemed, as the flaps of French 

windows — pro- 
claimed the pre- 
sence of the 
African elephant. 
The next moment 
another and 
another and an- 
other came into 
view, swinging 
leisurely along 
straight towards 
us — and the wind 
was almost dead 
wrong. 

We changed 
our position by a 
flank march of 
admirable cele- 
rity, and from the 
top of a neigh- 
bouring ant-bear 
hill watched, at 
the distance of 
about one hun 
dred and fifty 
yards, the stately 
and aw^e-inspiring 
procession of 
eleven elephants. 
On they came, 
loafing along 
from foot to foot 
— two or three 
tuskers of no great merit, several large 
tuskless females, and two or three calves. 
On the back of every elephant sat at least 
one beautiful white egret, and sometimes 
three or four, about two feet high, who 
pecked at the tough hide — I presume for 
very small game — or surveyed the scene with 
the consciousness of pomp. These sights 
are not unusual to the African hunter. 
Those who dwell in the wilderness are the 
heirs of its wonders. But to me I confess it 
seemed a truly marvellous and thrilling 
experience to wander through a forest 
peopled by these noble Titans, to watch 
their mysterious, almost ghostly, march, to 
see around on every side, in large trees 
snapped off a few feet from the ground, 
in enormous branches torn down for sport, 
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the evidences of their giant strength. And 
then, while we watched them roam down 
towards the water, I heard a soft swishing 
sound immediately behind us, and turning 
saw, not forty yards away, a splendid full- 
grown rhinoceros, with the long, thin horn 
of his rare tribe upon him — the famous white 
rhinoceros — Burchell himself strolling placidly 
after his evening drink and utterly uncon- 
scious of the presence of stranger or foe 1 

We had very carefully judged our wind in 
relation to the elephants. It was in consequence 
absolutely wrong in relation to the rhinoceros. 
I saw that in another fifty yards he would 
walk right across it. For my own part, 
perched upon the apex of a ten foot ant-bear 
cone, I need have no misgivings. 1 was 
perfectly safe. But my companions, and the 
native orderlies and sailors who were with us, 
enjoyed no such .security. The consequences 
of not killing the brute at that range and 
with that wind would have been a mad charge 
directly through our party. A sense of 
responsibility no doubt restrained me ; but I 
must also confess to the mo.st complete aston- 
ishment at the unexpected apparition. While 
I was trying to hustle the others by signals 
and whispers into safer places the rhino 
moved steadily, crossed the line of wind, 
stopped behind a little bu.sh for a moment, 
and then, warned of his danger, rushed off 
into the deepest recesses of the jungle. I 
had thrown away the easiest shot I ever 
had in Africa. Meanwhile the elephants had 
disappeared. 

We returned with empty hands and beating 
hearts to camp, not without chagrin at the 
opportunity which had vanished, but with 
the keenest appetite and the highest hopes 
for the morrow. Thus in three hours and 
within four miles of our landing-place our 
three separate parties had seen as many of 
the greatest wild animals as would reward the 
whole exertion of an ordinary big-game hunt. 
As I dropped off to sleep that night in the 
little Kisingiri, moored in the bay, and heard 
the grunting barks of the hippo floating and 
playing all around, mingling with the cries of 
the birds and the soft sounds of wind and 
water, the African forest for the first time 
niade’ an appeal to my heart, enthralling, 
irresistible, never to be forgotten. 

At the earliest break of day we all started 
in the same order, and with the sternest 
resolves. During the night the sailors had 
constructed out of long bamboo poles a sort 
of light tripod, which, serving as a tower of 
observation, enabled us to see over the top 

of the high grass and reeds, and this proved 

Yqi. xxxvi^ea. 


of the greatest convenience and advantage, 
troublesome though it was to drag along. 
We spent the whole morning prowling about, 
but the jungle which twelve hours before had 
seemed so crowded with game of all kinds 
seemed now utterly denuded. At last, 
through a telescope from a tree-top, we saw, 
or thought we saw, four or five elephants, or 
big animals of some kind, grazing about two 
miles away. They were the other side of an 
enormous swamp, and to approach them 
reejuired not only traversing this, but circling 
through it for the sake of the wind. 

We plunged accordingly into this vast 
maze of reeds, following the twisting paths 
made through them by the game, and not 
knowing what we might come upon at every 
step. The ground under foot was quite firm 
between the channels and pools of mud and 
water, rhe air was stifling. The tall reeds 
and grasses seemed to smother one; and 
above, through their interlacement, shone 
the full blaze of the noonday sun. To wade 
and waddle through such country carrying a 
double-barrelled *577 rifle, not on your shoul- 
der, but in your hands for instant service, 
peering round every corner, suspecting every 
thorn-bush, for at least two hours, is not so 
pleasant as it sounds. We emerged at last 
on the fartlier side under a glorious tree, 
whose height had made it our beacon in the 
depths of the swamp, and whose far-spread- 
ing branches offered a delicious repose. 

It was three o'clock. We had been toiling 
for nine hours and had seen nothing — literally 
nothing. But from this moment our luck 
was brilliant. First we watched two wild 
boars playing at lighting in a little glade, a 
most delightful spectacle, which I enjoyed 
for two or three minutes before they dis- 
covered us and fled. 

Next a dozen splendid water-buck were 
seen browsing on the crest of a little ridge 
within easy shot, and would have formed the 
quarry of any day but this ; but our ambition 
soared above them, and we would not risk 
disturbing the jungle for all their beautiful 
horns. Then, thirdly, we came slap up against 
the rhinoceros. How many I am not certain 
— four, at least. We had actually walked 
past them as they stood sheltering under 
the trees. Now, here they were, sixty yards 
away to the left rear — dark, dim, sinister 
bodies, just visible through the waving grass. 

When you fire a heavy rifle in cold blood 
it makes your teeth clatter and your head 
ache. At such a moment as this one is 
almost unconscious alike of report and recoil. 
It might be a shot-gun. The nearest rhmQ 
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was broadside on. I hit him liard with both 
barrels, and down lie went, to rise again 
in hideous struggles — head, cars, horn 
flourished ag6ni/jngly above the grass, as 
if he strove to advance, while I loaded and 
fired twice more. That was all I saw. Two 
other rhinos escaped over the hill, and a 
fourth, running the other way, charged the 
native sailors who were carrying our observa- 
tion tower, who w^ere very glad to drop it 
and scatter in all directions. 

To shoot a good specimen of the white 
rhinoceros is an event sufficiently im[)ortant 
in the life of a sportsman to make the day 
on which it happens bright and memorable 
in his calendar. But more excitement was 
in store for us before the night. About a 
mile from the spot where our wictim lay we 
stopped to rest and rejoice,' and, not least, 
refresh. The tower of observation — which 
had been dragged so painfully along all day- - 
was set up, and, climbing it, I saw at once 
on the edge of the swamp no fewer than four 
more full-grown rhinocero.s, scarcely four 
hundred yards away. A tall ant-hill, three 
hundred yards, gave us cover to stalk them, 
and the wind w^as exactly right. But the 
reader has dallied long enough in this 
hunter’s paradise. It is enough to say that 
we killed two more of these monsters, while 


one escaped into the sw'amp, and the fourth 
charged w’ildly down upon us and galloped 
through our party without apparently being 
touched himself or injuring us. 'I'hen, 
marking the places wdiere the carcasses lay, 
we returned homew^ard through the swamp, 
too triumphant and too tired to worry about 
the couple of enraged fugitives wlio lurked 
in its recesses. It was very late when we 
reached home, and our friends had already 
hewn the tusks out of a good elephant 
which Colonel Wilson had shot, and w^re 
roasting a buck which had conveniently 
replenished our larder. Such was our day 
at Hippo Camp, to which the ardent sports- 
man is recommended to repair when he can 
get someone to show him the way. 


The rest of our journey was prosperous, 
interesting, but uneventful. In two days we 
were at Nimule, and left with many regrets 
our flotilla for good and all. In seven 
marches we reached Gondokoro, and eight 
days’ .steaming from tiiere in a Soudan 
Government steamer brought us to Khar- 
toum, the railway, Cairo, and the rest. 






By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 


HEN Letty Lawson received 
by the early post a mysterious 
scrawl, the calligraphy of 
which suggested a charwoman 
who had had few opportunities 
of education and who had 
neglected such as came in her way, she did a 
very wise thing : she took it to her aunt, Mrs. 
Appleby, with whom she was living. The 
wisest thing to do when one gets an anony- 
mous letter is to fling it into a seven times 
heated furnace ; or, in case a furnace is not 
handy, to stuff it between the bars of a slow 
combustion grate — such a grate is slow but 
sure. But lacking the promptness necessary 
for dealing with it in this way, the next wisest 
thing one can do is to take it to one’s aunt, 
even though it may contain an anonymous 
reference to that relation. 

Mrs. Appleby read the scrawl. 

“If yew cum a loan to Orayling seat at 
one o’clock yew wil find sum one to chear 
your loneliness. Do come, dear.” 

“ What do you make of it ? ” asked Letty, 
when her aunt (by marriage) had relaxed the 
screwing up of her eyes, forced upon her by 
reading this precious missive. 

“How did it come to you?” inquired 
Mrs. Appleby, seating herself on the nearest 
chair in her husband’s dressing room and 
resuming her scrutiny of the scrawl. 

“ By post — Emma brought it up with my 
other letters with my cup of tea,” replied 
Letty, “It’s rather mysterious, and most 
things that are mysterious are idiotic, I think. 
It looks as if it had been written by a school- 
boy with no dictionary handy. Can it be 
one of Dr. Denham’s pupils who has seen me 
in church and — and — well, you’ve heard of 
that sort of thing — calf-love, only it is usually 
attracted by someone a good deal older — like 
Calverley’s Tommy — ‘She was approaching 
thirty-two and I was then eleven, nearly’ — 
that sort of thing. What do you say ? ” 

Once more Mrs. Appleby was screwing up 
her eyes with the writing in front of them. 
She turned the paper round as one sometimes 
does an Old Master, about the top and 
bottom of which one is doubtful. Perhaps 
they were looking at the document upside 
down. No, that theory was untenable, she 
saw. Then she held it up to the light as if 


.she were searching for a watermark in the 
paper; she had read in detective stories of 
great mysteries being cleared up by an 
e.xamination of the watermark in the paper 
on which the forged will, or something else, 
has been written. 

“Can you see through it?” inquired Letty, 
smiling when the double meaning of her ejues- 
tion flashed upon her. 

“ I believe I can,” .said her aunt. “ It is a 
forgery.” 

“A forgery! How? A hoax, do you 
mean ? A thing can’t be a forgery unless 
there’s a name on it, can it ? ” 

“ Why, of course it can. The name has 
nothing to do with it. This illiteracy is only 
put on.” 

Letty put out her hand for the letter as 
though she thought that illiteracy was 
something palpable, but h’er aunt would not 
relimjuish it. 

“The bad spelling is assumed, and so, I 
believe, is the bad writing.” 

Letty looked puzzled. Her experience was 
that bad spelling and writing came to one so 
easily as to make any special painstaking in 
that way superfluous. 

“ Why should anyone ” she began, but 

her aunt broke in. 

“Yes; you see the first ‘come’ is spelt 
‘c-u-m,’but the second is all right ; and while 
‘you’ is spelt ‘y-e-w,’ ‘your’ is all right, and 
so is the long word ‘loneliness,’ ” said Mrs. 
Appleby, laying her finger on these curiosities 
of orthography with an air of triumph. 

Letty gave an exclamation, and, of course, 
she made some remark about the wisdom of 
Sherlock Holmes. 

“ But supposing it is put on, what comes 
of it ? ” she inquired. “ Does the idiot who 
wrote it fancy that I should be more likely 
to accept the invitation to meet an illiterate 
person than a literary or literate, or whatever 
you call the others ? ” 

Mrs. Appleby smiled. 

“ I read the other day that you never know 
how illiterate a man is until he tries to be 
literary,” she said. 

“ So that you think I should draw the 
conclusion that — that— I don’t .see that all 
that is very helpful to us just at this moment,” 
said Letty. “ Of course, I am not likely tq 
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Appleby, with 
promptness. 

Letty did not 
care about her 
readiness. It 
seemed to suggest 
that her aunt be- 
lieved that no on(‘ 
but a lunatic could 
want to meet her. 
But she said : — 

“ Exactly. Yes 
— only — should 1 
talk to Uncle 
Phinny about it?’’ 

“For goodness’ 
sake, don’t think 
of such a thing, 
my dear Petty,” 
cried her aunt. 
“You know what 
your uncle is. He 
is so fussy — so 
suspicious ! If you 
told him anything 
of this nonsense, 
he would certainly 
go post haste to 
the police, and a 
ridiculous fuss 
would be made out 
of it. It would 
get into the pa pets 
before you could 
turn round - 
there’s a dread 
fully energetir 
young pressman 
who comes down 
here on the chance 
j UK l ApEK. ” of picking up some- 
thing that people 

be such a fool as to go to meet him — who- do not want published. And he has a kodak 

ever he may be— at Grayling Seat at one that he always keeps loaded, so that — there's 

o’clock, or any other time.” the breakfast-bell, and I have still to get my 

“Of course not,” said Mrs. Appleby, handkerchief. Hurry down, dear, and keep 

“ The thing is a foolish hoax — an attempted him amused for two minutes ; but, mind, 
practical joke, such as actors and that sort of not a word ! ” 

people used to play upon their friends all She rushed into her room, and the sound 
day long. It’s a wonder that any of them of her pulling open her handkerchief-drawer 

ever died in their beds.” synchronized with the sound of her husband’s 

“ I had no intention of going to meet him. voice calling up the stairs to know if anyone 

Why, he might be one of Dr. Newsome’s was coming down to breakfast, 

patients,” said Letty. “Tear the thing up.” Letty, already on the stairs, reassured him 
(Dr. Newsome was the name of a gentle- on this point, and before he had seaLd 

man who lived at Oakley House, two miles himself at the break fast- table his wife, shaking 

away, and took in persons afflicted with her handkerchief out of its folds, appeared .it 
mental disorders.) the door. “ Only a minute this morning,” 

“ Nothing more likely,” acquiesced Mrs. she said, “ I hope no rem^irk was made/' 
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“ A minute is sometimes long enough to 
hill the bacon,” said her husband. 

There could be no doubt about it, Mr. 
,^pp]eby was a fussy man. In his City days he 
luid had the name of being fussy, and then he 
was a bachelor. It may be taken for granted 
ti^at if a man who has been fussy for fifty 
years suddenly gets married to a lady who 
has been rather casual for thirty, he is likely 
to be fussier than ever. Mr. Appleby’s tem- 
perament had something of the microscope 
about it — a microscope that magnified trifles 
a hundred diameters. But with this exception 
he made quite an estimable husband. He 
was liberal in his allowances to his wife, and 
ill the matter of making allowance for the 
difference in their ages he was only just too 
liberal, his wife thought. That is to say, he 
was always saying, in a tone of regret : — 

“ Of course, I can’t expect you to see with 
my eyes, my dear. I am not so foolish as to 
try to put an old head on young shoulders.” 

His good-natured assumption that she 
could never be so wise as himself occasion- 
ally irritated her ; but far more irritating was 
his assumption that he had done rather a 
risky thing in marrying a youiig wife -or, for 
that matter, any wife. MoreTthan once he 
had shown her that he could be jealous of 
her. He certainly became fidgety when she 
remained for longer than five minutes in con- 
versation with any man, and now and again 
he had taken exception to her remembering 
that certain men whom she was entertaining 
to afternoon tea took two lumps of sugar. 
He suggested to her the likelihood of their 
misconstruing her exercise of her excellent 
memory in their favour. It was possible 
that they might presume to think, he said, 
that they had made such kn impression on 
her as caused her to treasure up in her mind 
even so trivial an incident aib the second lump 
of sugar. 

She was, however, a wise woman, and she 
tfied to accommodate herself to his pecu- 
liarities, and she succeeded far better than 
her friends imagined she would — far better 
certainly than her husband’s niece, Miss 
T^etty Lawson, admitted that she herself 
would have done had she been in Mrs. 
Appleby’s place. Letty was a pretty young 
woman of twenty-four years, three of which 
she had been engaged to marry a certain 
Captain Dalton, of the Madras Staff Corps, 
and she was staying with her uncle and his 
wife until her fianci should arrive from India 
for the wedding. This happy incident was 
f? place within six or seven weeks. 
I he last letter that she had got from him 
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told her that he might be able to catch the 
next steamer ; and she had been disappointed 
at not receiving a line from him — the mail 
was due the previous day — to tell her when 
she might expect him. Instead of this 
expected letter she had received that anony- 
mous scrawl which had mystified her and 
Mrs. Appleby. 

At the break fast-table the reniissness of 
Fred Dalton had been commented on by 
Mr. Appleby, who, having been a business- 
man, attached a proper amount of importance 
to so gross an act as missing a mail. He 
gave his niece to understand, however, that 
he still hoped, in spite of this evidence to 
the contrary, that Captain Dalton meant to 
keep his promise. Of course, this display of 
optimism caused the girl to flare up, and to 
assure her uncle that if Fred was to miss half- 
a-dozen mails her confidence in him would 
still remain unshaken. 

Mrs. Appleby said, “To be sure it would, 
dear Letty. A man may miss a dozen mails 
and still be a faithful loVer.” 

But Mr. Appleby shook his head, saying : 
“True, quite true, my dear, only ” 

“Oh, uncle has never seen Fred, or he 
wouldn’t make such horrid suggestions ! ” 
cried Letty. 

“He has not, neither have I, you must., 
remember ; that is why we are both so 
impatient for his arrival,” said the elder lady. 
Then, for the twentieth time, she remarked 
that it would be quite interesting for Captain 
Dalton to return to the neighbourhood where 
he had spent several years of his life — he had 
been one of Denham’s boys for some time 
previous to his going to the coach, whose 
tips had enabled him to satisfy the examiners 
for the Indian Staff. For the twentieth time 
Letty had remarked that she was doubtful if 
Fred would .see much that was romantic in 
the matter. 

So the conversation at the breakfast-table 
dwindled away, and Mr. Appleby bustled 
off to give some instructions of extraordinary 
triviality to a builder who was doing some- 
thing to the stables. He was one of those 
people who fancy that they can divest a trifle 
of its triviality by making a fuss over it ; and 
his wife and Letty were left to resume their 
council on the subject of the anonymous 
letter. It only took them half an hour to 
arrive at the conclusion to which they had 
come before breakfast, which was that it 
would be absurd to say anything of that 
letter to Mr. Appleby, and, of course, equally 
absurd to pay any attention to the request, 
so Uliterately formulated in the scrawl, that 
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Letty should meet an unknown person at 
Grayling Seat at the hour of one. Grayling 
Seat was a charming and secluded spot on the 
edge of a plantation on the hill-side, about a 
mile from Sallee Grange, Mr. Appleby’s house. 

“ Oh, of course, such a thing as going to 
Grayling Seat would be out of the question,” 
said Mrs. Appleby. 

‘‘ Good gracious ! Surely, you never 
thought for a moment that I had the least 
idea of such a thing ? ” cried Letty. 

‘‘What do you take me for, Letty?” said 
the other, gravely. “If I thought for a 
moment that you ” 

“ How could you ever imagine that 1 

should think that you Upon my word, 

you are getting as suspicious as Uncle 
Phinny,” said Letty ; and after all this 
affirmation of a negation of thought, it is 
unnecessary to record the fact that Mrs. 
Appleby and her niece were able to bring 
forward, each out of her own store of expe- 
rience, several instances of girls who had 
made idiots of themselves by showing a cer- 
tain amount of giddiness in making assigna- 
tions with men whom their people would not 
tolerate as suitors for five minutes — “ and all 
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quite nice girls, mind ; not the flighty crea- 
tures one sometimes meets, from whom you 
don’t expect anything.” 

Then there was a good deal of very pretty 
uplifting of the hands, and notes of astonish- 
ment as incident followed incident, each 
bearing upon the folly of girls allowing them- 
selves to be too easily carried away by the 
admiration of men. It was a prolific theme, 
and one which has now and again been 
known to enter into the fundamental scheme 
of a drama on the stage, as well as of 
a romance of the “ slightly soiled ” list of a 
lending library. Before the pair had more 
than touched lightly upon the foolLshness of 
girls in general, it was time for the elder to 
interview her cook and for the younger 
to interview the gardener. 

And before these interviews had come to 
an end Mr. Appleby had seated himself on a 
rough stone bench two miles on the Grayling 
side of the highway, and had taken once 
again from his pocket a sheet of paper 
containing the words : — 

If you cum a loan to Grayling seat at one 
o'clock yeiv wil find sum one to chear your 
loneliness. Do come^ dear. 
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He gazed at this missive which he had 
found on the floor of his dressing-room 
shortly after breakfast, and then he sighed, 
removed his hat, and wiped his forehead, 
lie had walked fast — almost wildly — along 
ihc road, and the morning was rather a warm 
one; but when the Demon of Jealousy is 
behind a man, he drives that man onward at 
a pretty good pace regardless of Fahrenheit or 

centigrade. 

“ 1 wouldn't have believed it of her ! " he 
muttered. “No; not if an angel had — but I 
satisfied myself — none of the servants had so 
much as crossed the threshold of the dressing 
room.’' It had been on his mind when he 
picked up that letter on the floor of the 
dressing-room that it had been dropped from 
the hose of the housemaid's dre.ss-— it was 
just the sort of letter, orthographically and 
calligraphically, that he had once found in a 
cracked sauce-boat on the kitchen-dresser. 
“No , none of them had been in the room," 
he went on, soliloquizing like a man in an old 
play, only less coherently ; he had no audience 
panting to hear his remarks. “ None — it was 
her letter— that's what kept her late for break- 
fast, ha ! " He then recollected how his wife 
had been quite flurried when she had entered 
the breakfast-room so late — his microscopic 
temperament increased the half-minute that 
she was late into a good five minutes, and her 
hurry into a flurry. 

He looked at the letter again. It was surely 
illiterate if he knew anything of illiteracy, and, 
being a well-informed man, he rather thought 
that he did. It was grossly illiterate ; and 
yet his wife had deigned to be the recipient 
of such a missive ! Good heavens ! It 
might only be one of a dozen such, of which 
she had been the recipient — and in his own 
house — under the roof which sheltered her 
and her lawful husband ! 

He crushed the scrawl into his pocket and 
sprang to his feet. He had not merely read 
in some horrid Divorce Court report of a 
lady who had run away from a happy home 
with a groom ; such an incident had actually 
come under his own notice. The husband 
had been in the wine business, and they had 
had a beautiful house in the most select part 
Denmark Hill — only the man was the 
coachman. And to think that something of 
the same sort had entered into his own life ! 

“ No, no ; I can't think it of her — I can't I 
‘^he would never— no, no ; I am a fool to 
suspect her — a fool ! — a wretch ! She would 
never make an assignation with an illiterate 
scoundrel ! ” (He seemed to feel that, some- 
how, half of the crime lay in the illiteracy of 


the writer of the letter.) **No, no; she 
would never agree to an assignation with 
such a person 1 ” 

He had begun to walk briskly along the 
road once more, but, having gone a hundred 
yards or so, he stopped dead. The thought that 
acted upon him with the force of a pneumatic 
brake was this : “ Why should you not go to 
the place named in the letter at the hour 
suggested, and wait to see if she comes ? " 

He was not at that moment the man to 
be above spying upon his wife. He had not 
a single qualm about it. He did not .say to 
himself that he would do so because he was 
convinced of her innocence. He had more 
than once laid a trap for an employk whose 
probity he suspected, and surely what was 
allowable in regard to an employe was 
justifiable in repect of a wife. 

“ ril do it ! I'll do it 1 " he muttered, 
decisively. 

He pulled out his watch, and found that 
the hour was just noon. He would have a 
full hour to wait — assuming that she would 
be more punctual in this case than she 
usually was in domestic appointments — 
breakfast, for instance ; he had come to 
believe that she had been ten minutes late 
that morning owing to the flurry which had 
caused her to drop the letter. 

Now it so happened that Mrs. Appleby was 
a woman, and that is only another way of 
saying that she had an inquiring mind. She 
was never overpowered by a spirit of curiosity, 
but she had undoubtedly an inquiring mind 
She ahvays wanted to see what would happen. 
Let theologians, new as well as old, say what 
they will, this was why the first woman par- 
took of the apple : she wanted to see what 
would happen. And it was this same 
irre.sistible instinct that compelled Mrs. 
Appleby, a couple of hours after agreeing 
with Letty that nothing could be more 
preposterous than to accept the invitation 
suggested by the writer of that ridiculous 
letter, to turn her steps, after doing some 
trifle of shopping at the village, in the direc- 
tion of Grayling Seat. She had really not 
made up her mind to go in that direction ; as 
a matter of fact, she had already made up 
her mind that the notion of any one of her 
household going in that direction was pre- 
posterous, but all the same she went. She 
had brought herself to believe that she had 
no notion of going, and to fancy that she 
was surprised when she found herself at ten 
minutes to one o'clock at the bend of the 
road, the most secluded branch of which led 
to Grayling Seat and the tiny waterfall that 
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trickled over the rocks, and might be seen to 
great advantage from the little rustic bridge. 

“ Gracious ! Why should I have chosen 
this place of all others tor my walk ? ” was 
the interpretation of the little laugh that she 
gave when she found herself at the bend of 
the road. She stopped for a few moments 
and then gave another laugh, the interpreta- 
tion of which anyone who might have heard 
it would have known to be : — 

“ Having inadvertently come to this place, 
it'WOuld be quite ridiculous if I were to walk 
back without seeing who is the love-lorn 
idiot who expected a girl like Letty Lawson 
to accept his suggestion for an assignation.” 

She gave several additional little laughs 
while she stood irresolute (as she fancied) for 
a minute or two. I'he first laugh was when 
she thought of the possibility of his being 
the curate of Little Giddhng ; the second 
was when she thought of a certain long-legged 
pupil of Dr. Denham’s whom she had 
detected gazing earnestly at Letty during 
the reading of both lessons the previous 
Sunday in church ; the third was when she 
thought of the twelve-year-old son of Dr. 
Newsome, whose “ Home ” she could just 
see through the trees — a rather imposing 
Georgian mansion, where the mentally 
afflicted were supposed to develop into 
Solons, if they did not hang themselves to 
one of the Georgian beams of the spacious 
attics in the meantime, or take a header into 
one of the geranium -beds from a window. 
She had heard that young Master Newsome 
was going into the Navy, so that he might 
possibly be the writer of that letter, and it 
would be great fun to pounce upon him at 
his suggested rendezvous. 

But for that matter it would be great fun 
to pounce upon either of the others — the 
curate or the long-legged devotee. But 
before she had reached the wooden seats 
among the plantation, walking slowly and 
cautiously in case the foolish fellow might 
have arrived before his time, she was herself 
pounced upon by a man who sprang from 
among the trees. She had given her little shriek 
before she saw that it was her husband. 

“ Phineas, you really shouldn’t ; you quite 
frightened me,” she said. 

And then she saw the look that was in his 
face. 

** Gracious! What is the matter, dear?” 
she cried. 

“ Louisa,” he said, solemnly, ‘‘ 1 would not 
have believed it of you. No; not if an 
angel ” 

** What do you mean ? ” she asked. 


“ I mean that I know all — all,” he replied. 

“ All what ? ” she inquired. 

“ I’his — this— this ! ” he cried, pulling out 
the letter and straightening out its crumples 
and puckers with a slap— -he felt that it did him 
so much good to slap it that he did it again, 
his voice rising to a crescendo of “thises.” 

“ Where did you get that?” she cried. “ i 
must have let it fall leaving the dressing-room 
in my hurry.” 

“You admit that this vile thing came to 
you, and that you came here in accordance 
with its vile invitation ? ” 

“ Nothing of the sort. It came to Letty— 
that idiotic thing ; and she brought it to me, 
and I, of course, advised her to pay no 
attention to it, so ” 

“ So you paid the attention to it to make 
up for her neglect ? Louisa, if anyone had 
told me that you — you — my wife — if an angel 
from Heaven ” 

“ Really, Phineas, you are becoming in- 
sufferable with your susjiicions. 1 tell you 
that ridiculous thing came to Letty, and 

“ The question is not what came to Letty . 
the question is w'hy you came here — answer 
me that, if you can. Why did you come 
here ? Why did you come here ? ” 

“ I came quite inadvertently, I assure you.” 

“ Ah ! Quite inadvertently.” 

And then Mrs. Appleby, perceiving the 
feebleness of this explanation, turned round 
indignantly. 

“ If I came inadvertently, I go away 
because I feel that you have insulted me 
grossly — grossly, and when I go away you 
may be sure that I shall never return,” she 
cried, and before he could recover from his 
surprise at the case with which she had pm 
him in the wrong, she had walked away. 

He dropped into one of the seats towaids 
which they had both been moving during 
their rather vehement conversation, and ome 
again he tried to soothe his nerves by ic 
moving his hat and wiping his forehead 
Then he got upon his feet and took out the 
letter — it was looking rather the worse Joi 
wear by now— and read it carefully. Dovmi 
he flung it upon the ground and trampled nii 
It; and feeling somewhat relieved by the 
exercise, he walked to and fro with his hands 
clasped in front of him, crying, not sotto V0‘^^ 
but quite loud : — 

“ Oh, Louisa I Louisa ! I would not have 
believed it of you. Not if an angel ” 

But the turn that he made at the third ex- 
clamation brought him face to face with a tall 
and good looking young man who ‘had 
come through the shrubbery. The yoimg 
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man stared at him, and he stared at the 
young man, for some moments, then Mr. 
Appleby picked up the remains of the 
ill treated letter, still keeping his eyes on the 
new comer. It was on his mind to hold out 
the letter, saying, in commanding tones : — 

“ Do you know this, sir — this letter ? ** 
iiut on second consideration he perceived 
(hat, even if the young man were the writer 
of the letter, he could scarcely be expected 
(o recognise it after the many vicissitudes 
which it had recently undergone. Besides — 
well, the young man was tall and well set up, 
and he knew that when scoundrels are built 
in that way it is much wiser to leave them to 
the gnawings of their own remorse. Mr. 
A{>pleby could not refrain from shaking his 
fist at a safe distance from the young man, 
before turning and walking away with such 
an expression of indignation as was consistent 
with his personal security. When he reached 
the bend of one of the paths he stopped, and 
once again shook his fist in the direction of 
the stranger — more menacingly now, for they 
were farther apart by a good hundred feet. 

“ My Aunt Dorcas ! ” muttered the young 
man. “Was there ever such an old dod- 
derer? He looked like a low comedian 
studying the part of a heavy father. But, 
thank goodness, he has gone. He would 
have been something of an encumbrance 

later on — that is, if she ” 

He took out his watch, and said : “ Past 
one already ! She isn’t coming, after all.” 

He had scarcely seated himself on the seat 
vacated by Mr. Appleby when there was a 
sound of someone hurrying through the 
shrubbery behind him. He sprang up, 
crying, “ Letty ! confound it all ! ” 

It was not the young lady but a young 
man of about his own age, very athletic and 
alert, but quite respectable, with a bowler hat. 

“Halloa! What’s this?” cried the first 
man, for the other had actually rushed towards 
him before he had turned round. 

The man took off his bowler. 

“ I’m very sorry if I startled you, sir,” he 
said. “ But I was sure that you were the 
chap we are all looking for.” 

“ I hope I’m not. Who is the chap ? ” 

“ Mental, sir — one oP Dr. Newsome’s 
mentals —detrimentals, we call his class — 
homicidal mania, sir. Gbt out of bounds an 
Jour ago. Pm one of the nurses — we’re all 
''’her him. You didn’t by any chance come 
acmss him, sir ? ” 

“ My aunt, he must have been the old chap 
Who shook his fist at me I Oh, there can be 
no doubt about it Yes, he was here not five 
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minutes ago. A regular raging lunatic, but 
discreet ; he shook his fist and cleared off.” 

“In what direction, sir ? ” 

“ By the end of the road ! ” 

“ Much obliged, sir. We’ll grab him, never 
fear 1 ” 

Off he went with a rush, and the other 
gave a laugh. He felt in his pocket for his 
cigar-case, and when he had a cigar between 
his teeth and was feeling for his matches he 
grinned. The comic situation that was in 
his mind was one which he thought would 
occur a second or two after he should be 
attacked by the escaped lunatic. He felt 
certain that he could double up anyone of 
the calibre of Mr. Appleby in the course of a 
few seconds. 

When he had lighted his cigar he looked 
at his watch again and sauntered off in the 
opposite direction to that taken by the 
athlete in the bowler. He did not go very 
far; it seemed as if he was expecting some- 
one to keep an appointment with him in the 
neighbourhood of the seats. He only left 
the path for a minute or two to examine 
with a restless interest the trickling of the 
stream that went by the name of the Cascade 
in that part of the country. Here he took 
out his watch once more, and muttered : — 

“ Confound it all 1 I have made a pretty 
ass of myself I ” 

He strolled back to the path and seated 
himself again. In less than a minute he 
heard the sound of hurrying footsteps ; he saw 
the shimmer of a dress beyond the hedge. 

“ At last ! At last 1 ” he whispered ; and, 
quickly rising, he slipped behind the nearest 
of the group of laurels of the shrubbery at 
the back of his seat. He meant to have 
some fun, springing out on her. 

It so happened, however, that when the 
wearer of the dress came abreast of his 
hiding-place and he sprang out, she gave a 
shriek and staggered back as though she 
were about to faint. She was a stranger to 
him, and he had certainly given her a 
terrible start ; and, as she was quite good- 
looking, he felt some remorse. 

“ A thousand pardons!” he said, advancing 
quickly to her aid. “ I am afraid that you will 
think me a lunatic, but the truth is that ” 

“Oh, dear, no, no ” she faltered, with an 

attempt to smile tlmt was scarcely successful, 
“I was only look.ng for — for— a gentleman.” 

“And I trust, madam, that you have found 
one,” said he, trying to place her at her ease, 
“I am afraid that you are still frightened. 
Let me offer you my arm ; it is^the least that 
I can do#Trrr. 
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The lady was Mrs. Appleby. She had not 
left her husband many minutes when she met 
one of the attendants at Dr. Newsome’s 
establishment, and on hearing from him of 
the escape of his “ case ” she had hurried 
back to where she had left her husband. He 
had treated her very basely, but it occurred 
to her that being slain by a homicidal lunatic 
would be a punishment rather in excess of 
what his conduct merited. She had hurried 
back to the seat only to find herself con- 
fronted by a stiUnger whose demeanour 
seemed to her quite consistent with that of a 


patient of Dr. New- 
some’s. But she had 
had experience. She 
had often heard that 
the best way to treat 
such persons was to 
humour them, not to 
cross them in any 
way, and it was in 
pursuance of such a 
scheme that she 
made another at- 
tempt to smile, giving 
him her hand, and 
saying with mollify- 
ing sweetness : — 
“How kind you 
arc! I do feel a little 
weak.” 

He look her hand 
and found that she 
was trt'inbling so 
greatly that he feared 
she was al)OUt to fall. 
She certainly needed 
some su[)port. In a 
purely helpful S{)irit 
and (|uite respect- 
fully, he pul an arm 
about her. 

But before he had 
assisted her to the 
nearest of the seats 
there was a shout 
from the little mound 
opposite the shrub- 
bery, and down came 
Mr. Appleby like a 
whirlwind. After 
leaving the young 
man five minutes 
before, he had not 
gone home ; he had 
merely strolled round 
the path at the other 
side of the mound, 
and had secreted himself in order to find out 
if Letty would really keep the appointment. 
His wife had assured him that it was Letty 
and not she who had received the letter ; and 
he was determined to find out the truth by 
playing the spy. 

And the moment ‘he had reached the top 
of the mound he saw his wife with that strange 
man’s arm about her ! He just managed to 
save himself from alighting on his head at the 
feet of the others ; but he had still breath 
enough remaining to enable him to denounce 
her with adequate fervour. 
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“ Wretched woman I ” he cried. “ Can you 
deny your guilt in the face of such evidence ? 
Oh, to think of it — you — you 

The stranger got between her and the 
angry man. 

“ Don’t be afraid ! I’ll tackle him ! ” he 
said, reassuringly, to her. “ Now, my good 
fellow,” he was facing Mr. Appleby, “ don’t 
you attempt any violence here or I’ll double 
you up in a jiffy.” Mr. Appleby thought it 
better not to attempt any violence, and the 
young man whispered to the lady : — 

*‘You had best get away. One of the 
attendants is bound to be at hand.” 

She had been making signs to her husband 
at the man’s back, doing her best to signify 
to him the necessity to be calm at this crisis, 
but as the stranger was playing the part of 
her protector with such adroitness as kept 
her dodging from side to side behind him to 
make those signals to her husband, it was not 
surprising that they conveyed nothing to him. 

“Stand aside, sir! Stand aside, I com- 
mand you 1 ” cried Mr. Appleby. 

“Not likely! Come now, old cock, calm 
yourself ! ” was the stranger’s reply ; and 
again he turned to the lady, saying, “Now’s 
your time ! Get away now that he has an 
interval of calm.” 

She made a despairing attempt to signal 
to her husband that she would return with 
reinforcements, and then made a dash for 
the path to the right. Her husband was in 
the act of hurrying after her when the young 
man caught him by the collar and swung 
him round. 

“ No, you don’t I ” he said. And Mr. 
Appleby didn't. 

“ What do you mean, you scoundrel ! ” he 
cried. “ Do you dare to add insult to injury 
by trying to prevent me from following my 
own wife ? ” 

The young man was plainly diverted. He 
roared with laughter. 

. “ My aunt I What notions these chaps do 
get into their poor pates ! ” he muttered. 
Then, with a firm hand on the other’s arm, 
he said : — 

“ Don’t you think that if you had said your 
daughter you would run a better chance of 
being believed ? ” 

** How dare you, sir I I tell you that lady 
is my wife, and until you appeared upon the 
scene a happier couple ” 

“Quite so— -quite so. But now, you see, 
you drove her away from you by your bad 
conduct. I’m afraid that you are a very 
wicked old boy. No, no ; you needn’t try to 
shake me off. Be quiet, can’t you ? Don’t 
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wriggle so, or I’ll have to be stern with you. 
Come and sit down beside me and tell me 
all about your daughter — I beg your pardon, 
your wife, I meant. I wonder how long she 
will be bringing the attendant.” 

His last exclamation was muttered as he 
forced Mr. Appleby into the nearest seat and 
sat down beside him. Twice Mr. Appleby 
tried to rise, and each time the stranger 
pulled him down, saying : — 

“Now, why should you be so restless? 
Look at me. Can’t you take things easy? 
1 ell me the story of your life, and how often 
you had the measles. Is it true that you are 
a dipsomaniac, and if so, what does it feel 
like?” 

“ Sir, you insult me 1 I have never been 
so insulted before. Let me tell you that I 
am a magistrate for two counties,” said Mr. 
Appleby, when he had sprung to his feet and 
was again pulled back. “ I promise you, sir, 
that you shall suffer for this. You shall pay 
the full penalty, I swear to you ! ” 

“ Forty shillings, or a month ! Good old 
beak ! ” laughed the young man, lying well 
back in the seat. But that was just where 
he made a mistake, for before his laugh had 
ended he found himself encircled by a 
swiftly-running noose of a stout Alpine rope 
— it had been adroitly thrown over him from 
behind, and when the knot had run home 
he was bound to the arm and the back of 
the seat. Before he had recovered from his 
surprise, half-a-dozen coils were about his 
arms, binding them down to the stout wood- 
work. Of course he yelled and kicked 
and struck out ; but he had been taken 
by surprise, and he was clearly overpowered 
by the three men and a long-legged boy, who 
were now standing panting behind him with 
Mrs. Appleby. 

“ What is the meaning of this ? ” he cried, 
indignantly. “ Are you all mad ? Is it a 
joke or what ? By the Lord Harry, the 
whole asylum must have broken loose 1 
What does it mean ? ” 

What it meant was that Mrs. Appleby had 
been able to guide a search party, consisting 
of the curatei a groom, an under-gardener, 
and the long-legged pupil of Dr, Denham, to 
where the man whom she assured them was 
the escaped lunatic was seated with her 
husband, and the curate, being an Alpine 
climber, had brought his rope with him, and 
had shown the skill of a professed lariat- 
thrower in noosing the man. 

And there they stood panting, having done 
their work very thoroughly. 

“Oh, Phineas, now I hope you see the 
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“ I I'KOMISK YOU, SIR, THAT YOU SHAI U SUFFER FOR TIMS.” 


truth,” cried Mrs. Appleby, when her husband 
had risen - he felt it quite a relief to be able 
to rise without being immediately pulled 
down again by his coat-tails. 

He look off his hat and wiped his fore- 
head. 

“ Give me time — give me time, Louisa,” 
he said, in a subdued voice. 

“Surely you must see the whole truth,” 
she cried. 

He looked at her and then at the young 
man roped to the seat. 

“ It begins to dawn upon me,” he said, 
quietly. “ But l\'e had enough for to-day, 
thanks. Fm going home to lunch.” 

“ We will all go in different directions in 
search of the attendants,” said the curate. 
He had never organized any scheme more 
complex than a mothers* meeting, but now 
he felt that he had a genius in that line. 
He withdrew his forces, paying no attention 
to the threats and protests of the young man 
within the coils of the rope ; but Mr. and 
Mrs. Appleby walked home together. They 
thought that they had had enough excite- 
ment to carry them over lunch-time. 


“ My aunt ! I seem to have arrived when 
all the lunatics in the county are having a day 
out,” muttered the man in the rope. “1 
wonder how^ long it will be before a sane 
person comes near enough to cut this con- 
founded rope. Oh, by the Lord Harry ! 
this is not what I expected when I — heavens ! 
can it be possible that Letty put them up to 
all this when she got that rather idiotic letter 
of mine? No, no; they played their parts 
only too well. It is perfectly plain that they 
took me for the escaped lunatic. Oh, the 
idiots ! ” 

It did not occur to him just then that he 
had been a bit hasty himself in attributing 
some form of dementia to a highly respect- 
able gentleman, but his reflections on the 
situation might eventually have reached this 
point, had not Miss Letty Lawson appeared 
in the middle distance, looking to right and 
left as if she expected to meet someone at 
this place. 

It is unnecessary to say that Miss Letty, 
after agreeing with her aunt that it would be 
ridiculous to go to Grayling Seat, had some- 
how found herself close to the place at twenty 
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minutes past one. She knew she was late, 

but still She gave a cry when she came 

upon the object on the seat—a cry of surprise, 
and then one of delight. “ Fred ! My Fred ! 
But what — what— oh, Fred! Why did you 
tie yourself up like that?*' 

“ Oh, my aunt 1 she takes me for a lunatic 
too,’* murmured Fred. “Letty,” he added, 
“you will find a knife in my waistcoat pocket 

if you can get at it — I can feel it just under 

the sixth coil from the top. If you wouldn’t 
mind cutting the rope you will be acting the 
part of a kindly Fate.” 

She had some difficulty in getting out the 
knife, but by dint of taking a long breath, 
he managed to make a space large enough 
for her hand between the coils, and when he 
did it again she was 
able to withdraw 
her hand with the 
knife. 

It might have 
been expected that 
the constriction 
would make his arms 
stiff and useless. But 
if Letty had such a 
notion, he quickly 
proved to her that 
it was erroneous. He 
was able, without 
saying a word, to 
give her a very good 
idea of how tightly 
he had been bound. 

When at last he 
released her — had 
she not done as 
much for him?-- 
she demanded an 
explanation, and he 
was able to give her 
some sort of one. 

“ The fact is, dar- 
ling, that I caught 
the homeward mail 
before I had time 
to write to you, and 
I meant to make 
you a surprise visit. 

That was why I 
wrote that absurd 
letter, disguising my 
hand and spelling 
so that your sur- 
prise might be all 
the greater." 
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“ It could not have been greater,” said she. 
“It certainly was a surprise visit. But I 
wouldn't do it again, if I were you, Freddy, 
darling.” 

“ No fear I ” said he. 

Then they both lay back and had a hearty 
laugh. They were still laughing when the 
curate and his expedition arrived with the 
attendant, who had just told them that 
the “ case ” had not escaped after all. 
When they had searched the doctor’s house 
they had omitted to look up the chimney 
of the box-room, and there he had been all 
the time. 

T^etty and her Fred laughed all the more 
heartily at hearing this, and the curate 
gathered up the fragments of his Alpine rope. 




UT, your Majesty ” 

“ I have heard sufficient,” 
interposed the Czar, curtly. 
“ W'e must leave Tolstoi alone. 
If we make a martyr of him, 
there will be such an outcry, not only in 
Russia but all through the civilized world, 
that we shall never hear the end of it.” 

Such was the attitude of Alexander III. 
when his Minister, egged on by the redoubt- 
able Procurator of the Holy Synod, Pobie- 
donO'.tzov, insisted upon the necessity of 
confining Tolstoi in a monastery and pre- 
venting him from publishing anything more. 

Since that day Tolstoi has been permitted 
by Russian autocracy to give free expression 
to what are, perhaps, the most subversive 
doctrines ever enunciated in any age or in 
any country. He has, it is true, been 
officially excommunicated by the Greek 
Church — such a measure was inevitable ; 
but, notwithstanding this, a very large sec- 
tion of the Russian public consider his genius 
the principal intellectual asset of their nation. 
If there have been great writers in Russia 
before 'Polstoi, there has been none with 
talents so universal. To (]uote from the 
appeal issued by the St. Petersburg com- 
mittee formed to celebrate his jubilee: — 

“ 'Phe fame of Tolstoi has long ago passed 
the frontiers of his own country ; the travail 
of his mighty brain is followed with rapt 
interest by men of every nation. Better than 
anybody, he has given concrete form to the 
idea that we are all members of the same 
family, one and indivisible, groping in every 
latitude after the eternally-elusive solutions 
of the same eternal problems.” 

In the course of his long career Tolstoi has 
drunk deep of the cup of human experience ; 
life has not always flowed for him with 
the calm, even tenor it does to-day. Yet, 
through all the vicissitudes of the headstrong, 
passionate youth, the dissipated early man- 
hood, the period of moral doubts and torments, 
Tolstoi’s disciples are persuaded they can 
detect, lurking in the background, the shade 
of the same spirit that now animates the 
philosopher, ripe in years and knowledge. 


How characteristic, they .say, is the first 
conscious sen.sation of which Tolstoi has any 
distinct recollection ! He was an infant, 
lying in his cradle, arms and legs closely 
pinioned — as is the custom in Russia. The 
po.sition became irksome and the child 
attempted, but all in vain, to free its arms. 
“I'hen, in my rage” (it is Tolstoi himself 
who recounts the incident), “ I began to cry, 
and though my ow^n crying irritated me 
beyond expression, I could not stop myself. 
I felt the injustice and cruelty of Fate, and 
my heart overflowed with self-pity. This 
my first impression of life has remained my 
strongest impression.” Is not this, we are 
asked, symbolical of the man’s whole sub- 
secpient existence, ceaselessly in revolt against 
the shackles prejudice imposes upon us ? 

On that day was born the philosopher. 

Another early memory proclaims the 
presence of the artist who is henceforth, in 
'Folstoi’s soul, to wage eternal warfare with 
the philosopher. The child had been put 
into a bath of bran and water, “and, for 
the first time, I took notice of and admired 
my little body, the polished tub, the bare 
arms of my old nurse, but what gave me 
more pleasure than all else was the .sensation 
of pa.ssing my hand over the smooth, wet 
edge of the tub.” 

His sister Marie relates that one day, at 
the hour of luncheon, he succeeded in 
eluding the vigilance of his tutor in order to 
carry into execution a project he had long 
had in view. This was to jump out of tfie 
window into the courtyard, a distance of 
fifteen feet below ! The boy did it and, 
providentially, did not break any bones, but 
the shock was so great that he slept after- 
wards for eighteen hours. 

Nothing caused Tolstoi, the boy, more 
annoyance about this time than the know- 
ledge that he was very plain-featured. To be 
revenged on Nature he determined to make 
himself still uglier, and, with this end in 
view, cut off his eyebrows. What his family 
thought of this escapade we are not told. 

Another time his tutor found him thrashing 
an old horse in the most savage manner 





admirable 
ness he has nuncle 
full confession of 
the debaucheries 
of early manho<jd. 
He has laid l)aie 
all his errors, his 
oil l bill St s of violent 
temper, his 
inordinate 
])assion for 
gambling, his alter- 
nations of moral 
suffering and 
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r Let him, however, write ** Resurrection,” 
for instance. Notwithstanding the designed 
negligences of style, we find him — in spite of 
himself, as it were --turning to account all his 
gifts of observation, of precision, like the true 
artist he is. “ Why should anybody wish to 
celebrate such useless works as ‘ Peace and 
War ’ and * Anna Karenina ' ? ” he asked the 
men who were at the head of the movement 
to commemorate his jubilee. In my opinion 
such commemorations are insupportable. 
Their only effect is to make the subjects of 
them inordinately vain, and everyone else pro- 
. portionately jealous. It is the latter part of 
my life’s work which I believe to be the most 
useful, but it is not by feasting you will do it 
honour. If you would show your belief in 
its value, practise in your everyday existence 
those almost- forgotten Christian rules of 
conduct which for the past twenty - five 
years I have been ceaselessly recalling to 
the world’s memory.” 

Exactly twenty -five years have, in fact, 
elapsed since the terrible crisis which nearly 
wrecked Tolstoi’s life. In exchange for the 
simple, trusting faith of youth he had adopted 
a form of atheistic belief which left no loop- 
hole for a glimpse of the ideal, without which 
existence seems but a weary, arid desert. 
Suddenly he realized the emptiness of living 
in such conditions. He determined to die, 
and had actually already attached the rope to 
the bolt of the library door. Everything had 
been prepared most methodically. I'he slip- 
knot was in place ready to do its fatal work. 
All that remained was to 

At that supreme instant, as in a lightning 
flash, the man, who already saw death eye to 
eye, realized all the moral beauty of the pure 
evangelical doctrines practised by the early 
Christians. He was saved ! 

Ever since that moment Tolstoi has con- 
sistently endeavoured to put into actual daily 
practice the teachings of Christ this pre- 
occupation underlies all his recent writings. 
He tries to carry out the teaching literally by 
working with his own hands, now at the 
cobbler’s bench, now in the fields, now 
assisting the peasants of Tasnaia Poliana to 
build their huts, reducing his own personal 
requirements to the strictest minimum, and 
taking advantage of the services of others 
only when this is unavoidable. 

Notwithstanding all his eflbrts, however, 
Tolstoi has by no means succeeded in con- 


vincing the members of his own family of the 
truth of his doctrines. This, as may be 
imagined, is a source of great affliction for 
him, but he never openly complains. “ I am 
myself,” he says, “ but a feeble, erring man, 
unable to get rid of many of my perverse 
habits, but, with all my heart and soul, 
I aspire to become better.” 

What this modern apostle understands by 
becoming better may best be gathered by 
summing up briefly the principal heads of 
his teaching. Though he professes himself 
a Christian, Tolstoi is not a Christian in the 
signification given to the term by the 
Orthodox Russian Church. He believes 
that all that is necessary for a man to do is 
to follow out some of the principal precepts 
set forth in the Sermon on the Mount. 

In the future existence of the individual 
Tolstoi does not believe. Salvation, accord- 
ing to him, must be won in this world by a 
well-spent life. Here are some of the rules 
he lays down for this end : — 

Anger can never be legitimate. 

Marriage must be considered as indissoluble. 

Never take an oath. 

Never oppose evil or wicked men, but endure every 
injury, be its source what it may. (This he looks 
upon a.s the fundamental rule of his system. ) 

Love your enemies, whether they be your own 
countrymen or foreigners. 

Abandon every form of luxury and limit your 
requirements. 

Love Nature and manual labour. 

Be your own servitor. 

Believe blindly in God, who in Himself comprises 
all Beauty, all Truth, all Goodness, and all Love. 

All men arc equal. 

Of his own death Tolstoi declares he is 
constantly thinking. “I am quite happy,” 
he declares, “ but I now await another 
form of happiness which I feel is drawing 
near.” 

Long ago he indicated the spot where he 
desires to be laid to rest, “since I suppose 
my body must be buried somewhere,” It 
is at the side of a small ravine, Stari-Zakarz, 
a spot where, when quite a child, he used to 
play with his little brother Nikolenka. On 
one occasion he hid in the ground from his 
brother a small piece of wood on which, with 
juvenile conceit, the future philosopher had 
written, “Here lies the means of rendering 
men happy.” There, some day, will He all 
that is mortal of this great man — it would be 
more accurate to say of this great and honest 
man, “ the noblest work of God,” 





OMING at a hurry by the 
wall of the goods station, he 
checked at the corner of 
Purchese Street, assuming a 
more leisurely gait ; as he 
nearly reached the schools, 


took from his overcoat a packet of cigarettes 


and one he lighted 


after giving it three taps 


old place,” he remarked, musingly. “ Had a 
good many games in there of one shape or 
another in my young days. Wish I’d got as 
many sovereigns 'I ‘he time will come when 
you iKiys glance hack as I’m doing now, 
and very likely you’ll be sorry then that you 
didn’t pay more attention to your studies. 

Oh, yes, you will 1 ” — 
answering their chorus 


on the back of his 
hand. Blew a good 
cloud as he went hy 
the open gate of the 
playground ; the hour 
was just past five, but a 
few lads were still there 
engaged in the sport 
of More Sac'ks on the 
Mill. The line of 
bending youngsters 
representing the mill 
collapsed, sacks fell to 
the ground, all made a 
rush to greet him. 

“’Ullo, Ginger!” they 
exclaimed. 

“ ril ginger you,” he 
said, looking dowm at 
them threateningly, ‘‘if 
you can’t keep civil 
tongues in your 
head.” 

“ How you getting 
on*? they asked. 

“A treat!” he an- 
swered, more amiably. 
*‘And from all 1 hear, 
they’re very well pleased 
with me.” 

“ Some people ain’t 
difficult to satisfy,” 

He looked in at 
the gate and surveyed 
with a reminiscent air 
the asphalted space* 
“Queer to come back 
and have a look at the 



of protest. “You don’t 
think of it now, but 
it’ll come later on. It 
isn’t until you get out 
in the world ” 

They interrupted with 
a request. 

“ My lads.” he .said, 
paternally, “ I have a 
iiig in my pocket — 
several, to tell you the 
truth — but I don’t 
propose to give any of 
you so much as half 
a one. By rights, no 
man ought to start 
.smoking until he’s left 
school. Undermines 
llie brain, affects the 
intellect, and altogether 
it’s bad for you. If 
1 ever caught a boy 
of mine smoking before 
he’d done with school, 
rd make him remember 
it. What you all want 
is a firm hand. In my 
place of business 
nothing could be done, 
the work wouldn’t go 
on from one year to 
another unless there was 
something like disci- 
pline. How’s everybody 
getting along?” he 
asked, taking a more 
conversational style. 
“How’s the head master 


Vol, 
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-**-what*s his name again ? I have so much 
to think of ; can^t keep everything in my 
mind/^ 

They prompted. 

“Give him my best regards,” he com- 
mended, “if any of you get a chance, and 
say I asked after him. And how’s the chap 
that used to take Standard Five? Is he 
keeping pretty well? I'hat’s good. I find 
myself a lot improved in health and appetite. 
For instance, 1 went out to-day in my dinner- 
hour and I didn’t know what to have. 
Looked at the bill of fare and saw steak and 
kidney pie, saw calf’s liver and bacon, saw 
rump steak, and .saw ” 

“ Which did you have ? ” they asked, 
eagerly. “ Tell us 1 ” 

“ And saw stewed steak, and saw roast 
mutton and onion sauce, and saw boiled beef 
and carrots ” 

“Tell us 1 ” they insisted, w'ith a shriek. 

“So I said to the young party who was 
waiting on me, 1 said, ‘ Miss,’ 1 said, ‘ 1 don’t 
feel particularly peckish ; what would you 
recommend?’ So she says, ‘Oh,’ she says, 
‘why not try something light? Why not 
tackle the beefsteak pudding?’ And she 
brought me a very good helping, w'ith some 
potatoes and Brussels sprouts and a lot of 
gravy, and” — stretching his arms luxuriously 
— “ I did well. Did myself very well indeed. 
If I never make a worse meal than the one I 
had to-day I sha’n’t grumble.” 

“ What did it run you into? ” 

“ Cost me ninepence before I got out of 
the place.” 

“ They do know how' to charge ! ” remarked 
the impressed boys to each oilier. 

“ Had a little conversation with the young 
party,” he went on, chuckling. “ Don’t 
remember exactly all I said to her, but she 
took up every remark of mine and answered 
me back rather smartly. Women are jieculiar 
creature.s, when you come to think of ’em ; 
what 1 mean to say is, they are always pleased 
if you show you’ve singled 'em out for special 
notice. One or two of the chaps at our place 
have gone and got engaged, but that, .so fiir 
as I can see, is a mug s game, nothing more 
nor less. Hecau.se, w'hat does it mean ? What 
does it amount to ? Simply amounts to this — 
double tram fares, double railway fares, and 
so forth and so on. I’m not going tp be 
rushed,” he concluded, determinedly. 

They had many inquiries to put concerning 
his work and the amount of wages — informa- 
tion he gave in regard to the second question 
was guarded and cautious ; but he kept 
nothing' back concerning his work, and 


to make the description clearer he, ordering 
them to stand aside, acted a brief sketch, 
intended to enable them to form an idea of 
the importance of his duties. When he had 
finished he threw open his overcoat in a care- 
less way, and they crowded around to examine 
the brass buttons of his uniform, entreating 
him to spare one — a request he declined to 
treat as serious, but he did consent to stand 
in a good light near the lamp -pest 
w'here they could feast their eyes. He 
explained that only the privileged few at 
his place of business were permitted to 
wear the uniform ; a cap went with the suit, 
but it was not con.sidered good form to wear 
this in the public streets, apart from which 
there w’as always the risk of being stopped 
by old ladies who, assuming you belonged to 
a railway, demanded to know at what times 
the trains ran on Sundays to Harringay, 
Yes, he had, to tell the truth, felt .slightly 
nervous on first going out into the world, but 
this soon wore oti] and one looked back with 
amusement to early tremors. 'I'he great 
thing was to remember that orders had lu 
be obeyed, and this proved easier when it was 
recognised that in course of time yours would 
be the privilege of i.ssuing them. Congratu- 
lating him.self on the circumstance that ever 
since he left school and took to business he 
had never had so much as a mis-word with 
his su[)erior.s, he was able to say further that 
all had gone as clockwork goes. 

“ But 1 must be off,” he said, interrupting 
himself. “(lOt a lot of things to do this 
evening. No business to be hanging about 
here, talking to you. Don’t suppose 1 
shall be in bed a stroke before eleven 
to-night.” 

1‘hey regarded hifti enviously. 

“ Work accumulates unless you keep it 
well in hand. One of our foremen was say 
ing to me only this evening, ‘ Make each day 
clear off each day’s task ! ’ I'hat’s the motto 
that you want always to bear in mind ; if you 
don’t, you soon find yourself overwhelmed" - 
simply and absolutely overwhelmed. Good 
night, all. Glad to have seen you again. 
Hope we shall run up against each other 
some time or other, lell the caretaker 1 
called, will you, and hoped his cold was 
better ? So long ! ” 

One cried suddenly, “ Why, here he 
comes ! ” 

1'here was no alternative but to wait and 
speak — this in spite of the extreme pressure 
of engagements. The caretaker, jingling a 
bunch of keys, sent a few strips of banana- 
peel from the pavement and, looking up, 
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‘' ‘ \Vh.Lu7MY l-Al>7 bAn) THE CAWKTAKKk, CHEKKI-UIXY, ‘ ANI» HOW HAVE Yl>U OOT ON WITH VOUK 
URST DAY AKTEK LEAVING SCHOOL?" 

accepted the salute, told the youngsters it “ Well, my lad,” said the caretaker, cheer- 
was time to cut off home, and as they went fully, “ and how have you got on with your 
turned to th(j visitor. first day after leaving school ? ” 


II.--AN EXCELLENT TIP. 


‘‘ 1 BEG your pardon, sir.” The man spoke 
res[)ectfully, lifting his tweed cap, and Wither- 
ton stopped. “ You will excuse me speaking.” 

“ HaverVt a match on me,” said Witherton. 

Sorry ! ” 

“The butler, sir, up at the Castle. You 
don’t know me, but I recognised the back of 


your head. First time you’ve visited us, I 
think, sir.” 

“ And the last ! ” 

The other, shifting his brown-paper parcel 
to the left hand, bow^d as one who knew 
his position too well to contradict even a 
snappish remark. 
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^ You’re leaving, I believe, to-morrow 
morning ? ” 

I was just wondering,” admitted the 
perturbed visitor, “whether I couldn’t slip 
away quietly to I^ndon this evening.” 

“ A mistake 1 ” remarked the butler, with a 
’ touch of severity. “ A blunder, sir, if you 
don’t mind me saying so. It has happened 
more than once before, but 1 never knew 
any excuse, in such a case, to be accepted 
by her Grace. Her Cirace is very keen in 
such matters. You have to gel up very early 
in the morning, 

sir, to take her ' ^ 

Grace in. She 


gance. ^Fourteen stone seven, sir, is my 
limit.” 

“I say,” remarked VVitherton, suddenly, 
“if I ask you a simple, straightforward 
question, will you give me a straightforward, 
simple answer ? ” 

'I'he butler took from an inside pocket of 
his Norfolk jacket a fiat book and tore out a 
page. 

“ You’ll find all the particulars you want 
there,” he said. 

“ How' in the world did you know what I 
w’anted to know?” 

" “ Her Grace 

having adopted 


knows as well as 
anyone that it’s 
only done to 
dodge the sei - 
vants.” 

“ N o t h i n g,” 
asserted Wither- 
ton, heatedly, 
“nothing, I assure 
you, was further 
from my mind.” 

The butler gave 
an outward gesture 
with open hands 
that might have 
meant anything of 
a non-committal 
nature. i t h 
deference, he 
asked whether 
Witherton was 
strolling in the 
direction^ of the 
station ; he him- 
self was going that 
way, and if it was 
not too much of a 
liberty 

“1 find I must 
have exercise, sir. 
Being a man of 
somewhat full 
habit the walking 
I get inside a 
house is not suf 
ficient, A certain 
fullness of figure, 
if I may venture 
to say so, is a|> 
propriate to one 



for years past the 
habit of asking 
somewhat unusual 
people from town, 
(‘crtain facts, sir, 
have been, as one 
may say, borne in 
on my knowledge. 
On the evening 
before leaving they 
become to a cer- 
tain extent ab- 
stracted and 
thoughtful, and as 
I am a man gifted 
with considerable 
powders of obser- 
V a t i o n I can 
scarcely fail to 
detect that it is 
one subject, and 
one subject alone, 
which engages 
their thoughl.s.” 

\\’ i t h e r t o n , 
gazing at the slip, 
said he did not 
want to haggle on 
such a delicate 
subject, but were 
not the figurjes 
rather stiff? 

“To those not 
in the habit of 
visiting superior 

’ouses ” 

“ Of course, I 
knew the amounts 
would be large. 
Who is this at the 


like myself, but 1 , ^ - head of the list? 


have to see that it . y : . Redwell, two 

does not develop v , v, , A . ..Uw’ guineas.” 

Into extrava- kind am. thk i»awticu».ar‘. y<>u want thkrk/ he said.” ** Redwell, sir, 
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]s myself. I have the responsibility of the 
plciie, you see. The two footmen, you will 
remark, are down for lesser amounts.” 

fust as well,” remarked the visitor, ruefully, 
stilT inspecting the items. ‘‘Why, the total 
takes nearly every penny I’ve got with me.” 

“That, sir, is the idea. Some of the items 
should, strictly speaking, be larger, but the 
valet who brushes your clothes assured me it 
would be useless to expect anything like full 
])ri(:es.” 

Witherton faced the butler determinedly. 

“Look here,” he cried, with violence. 
“'Fhis, you know, is nothing more or less 
than a gross imposition. I shall keep this 
j)iece of paper, and 1 shall go to the Duchess, 
and I shall tell her all about it. Every wx)rd, 
from start to finish. If she knew that her 
guests were ex[xjcted to pay these infamous 
tips, wtiy she’d go out of her mind.” 

“1 think not.” 

“ 'Fhat’s the view you take, is it ? ” 

“That’s the view I take,” said the other, 
e(iuably. “ You’ve had very little experience 
ol the country, 1 think, judging from the way 
you handled your gun, and the w'Ords ‘Agri- 
cultural Depression’ are to you merely head- 
lines in a newspaper. You make it my 
painful duty, I may say my \cry painful duty, 
to acquaint you with the fact that many a 
country establishment like ours is only kept 
going by the sums that visitors give to the 
staff. W’ilhout the.se the entire tiling would 
go into the hands of the lawyers.” 

“Cr.n that be a fact?” 

“ 1 am .sorry,” with real feeling in his voice, 
“that you have wrung the truth from me. 
Having .said .so nuu'h, I may as well tell you 
more. The princi[)al members of the staff — 
this I beg of you io regard as strictly confi- 
dential— the principal members of the staff are 
members of the family on one side or the other. 
1 my.self” — here a touch of conscious pride — 
“ have the honour to be a second cousin.” 

He covered his eyes wnth his hand and 
ii/mained silent for a time. Witherton, 
sincerely touched, offered to carry the brown- 
[laper parcel, but this the other would not 
permit. 'I’rue, it was heavy, but that only 
made a good reason why he could not allow 
U'iiherton to take it. 

“You no doubt thought,” he went on, 


recovering and now chatting freely, “when 
you received a letter from poor Emily asking 
you to come down for a week, that you were 
invited because your name had appeared 
rather frequently of late in the newspapers. 
1 wish I could pretend, after all I have told 
you, that this fact had any influence whatever. 
I wish — and I’ve often said it to her myself 
when there’s been no one else about— 7I do 
wish she would pick and choose. But Em. 
is an obstinate old girl, as you, no doubt, 
have discovered in course of conversation, 
and to give her advice is like pouring water 
on a duck’s back. By the by, just hand me 
that slip. Thank you.” 

He inscribed one more item. “ Bath-room 
attendant, half a guinea.” 

“If you don’t mind,” said Witherton, 
taking it back hastily, “ I’ll turn here, before 
you think of any more. It’ll take me a 
couple of hours to morrow morning to go 
round and find all these blessed people.” 

“ That,” remarked the butler, “ would be a 
/atix pas which 1 am sure you are incapable 
of committing. Our lives have their trials. 
I can a.ssure you the trick of dropping one’s 
aitches is most difficult to ac(.}uire, but the 
individual donation is one that can be 
avoided. I'he usual thing is to hand the 
total sum to me, the butler, and I see that 
the amounts are distributed in the proper 
manner. But, of course, if you’d rather ” 

“'Fhis has been a terrible eve-opener for 
me,” interrupted Witherton, fimling the gold. 
“ One that 1 shall never in the whole course of 
my existence forget. It must be awful for you.” 

“ We all have uur cross to bear,” said the 
other, taking the money. 

Witherton came dt)wn to breakfast the 
next morning, ()re[)ared to take a new view 
of the household. He had but just recovered 
from first impressions ; these had to be sent 
aw^ay now into the lumber-room of forgotten 
things to make room for new. A burst of 
laughter came as the hostess put a question. 

“ No,” he answered, shortly, “ I do not 
take sugar.” 

“ Good thing 1 ” declared the hostess, 
amusedly. “ Do you kncjw, that naughty, 
naughty butler of mine has run off with 
every spoon in the place ! ” 


II1.--RULES OF THE GAME. 

She was the first to go, two steps at a time, hurry. At the open doorway some men were 
down the narrow wooden staircase ,* if the arguing leisurely, saying, “ Yes, but ()ardott 
shop had been on fire with flames pursuing, m^ J think that what you omit to bear in 
she could scarcely have exhibited greater mind ” She gave an imperative cough, 
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and they fell back to allow her to go by. In 
.the upper part of Regent Street a young 
I)olicenian was about to allow the wheeled 
traffic to go on after delayed pedestrians had 
crossed, but she caught his eye and he 
wavered ; going back he repeated once more 


Full up, I keep on telling you ! ” And 
rang three times. 

“ There’ll be someone getting down 
directly,” she remarked, entering with calm. 

Inside the motor-omnibus the girl surveyed 
passengers individually ; men became inter- 



•“right pgr hammkrsmitii?’ she askki>, jumping easily to tiik step.” 


the white-gloved gesture, taking no notice of 
the affrighted scream of a lady in a taxicab 
who saw the hand of the dial give another jerk. 

‘‘ Full up, miss ! ” cried the conductor. 

Right for Hammersmith?” she asked, 
jumping easily to the step. 


ested in their evening papers. Selecting a 
tall youth of seventeen the girl said, sharply, 
“May I trouble you?” and, blushing, the 
young man rose with a regretful “ Hy all 
rneans ! ” making his way by a series of 
disasters to the far end, where, crouching, he 
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endeavoured to assume an attitude of perfect 
comfort. The conductor, coming in for her 
fare, told the young man he could not remain 
there ; the other contradicted, asserting 
that he could just manage to do so ; the 
cot eductor, sounding the bell, at once ordered 
the superfluous passenger to alight. 

“ (Getting me into trouble,” grumbled the 
conductor, ‘‘and making me lose a day’s 
work. Some people ought to be ashamed of 
’emselves ; got no consideration for the 
working classes, that’s what they haven’t got. 
No consideration whatsoever.” 

“ 'I'hey don’t think,” agreed the girl, as the 
young man stepped off and went into the 
'Fiibe Station. “ I’d rather not have all 
coppers, please.” 

“But I’ve got nothing else, missy.” 

“ I suppose,” she said, coldly, “ that if you 
like to take the trouble you can find a 
sixpenny-piece ? ” 

One of the passengers opposite set down 
his journal, and rose in order to find the 
coin rec|uired and to accept the burden of 
half-a-dozen pennies. She said, “ May 1 look 
at your newspaper, if you’re not using it ? ” 
and he gave a nod of reluctant consent. At 
the Marble Arch she had finished reading, 
and gave it, folded precisely, as a present to 
the conductor. 

The omnibus stopped again in Bays- 
water Road, and folk who could see the 
driver reported that there seemed to be 
a breakdown. The nervous alighted imme- 
diately, but the girl counselled others to 
reuiain, pointing out the risk of not finding 
places at this hour in another conveyance 
belonging to the same line, organizing such 
a spirited protest that the conductor went 
along to urge the driver to put some of his 
wisest efforts into the task, 'fhe omnibus 
re started ; the passengers gave looks of sin- 
cere gratitude. One recited an account of 
a dispute with a railway company, in which 
he had apparently come off second-best : she 
declared he ought to have taken the matter 
into the County Court, seeing it involved a 
matter of principle likely to affect others 
beside himself. Offered an incident within 
her own knowledge where a picture hat had 
become slightly damaged by the rain coming 
through the roof ; by calling two or three 
times at the chief office, and by the use 
of threats, she had compelled them to 
replace the headgear, providing an article of 
later date and enabling her to make quite a 
sensation at Littlehampton during a week’s 
holiday. 

“You seem to know how to take care of 


yourself,” remarked a matronly lady, in tones 
of compliment. 

“ If I don’t, no one else will.” 

“ Like that, is it ? ” 

“ No ! ” she retorted, sharply. “ I don’t 
mean what you mean. As a matter of fact, 
I’m as good as engaged to a gentleman I 
met last year at the place I was speaking 
about.” 

“There’s nothing like the seaside,” said 
the matron, reminiscently. “ I’ve known 
girls in London who’ve been on the look- 
out, as you may say, for years — given it all 
up as hopeless — and the second day of their 
holidays ” 

At the Broadway a storm had just come 
on, and the girl ran with others into the 
entrance of a chemist’s shop. An assistant 
came, ordering them to clear away and make 
room for possible customers ; she alone 
remained, and, with a look, dared the 
masterful assistant to remove her. He had 
to content himself by muttering under his 
breath, “ Suffragist ! ” An old gentleman 
going by, engaged on the task of keeping a 
silk hat on, carrying a brown bag and a fish- 
basket, and at the same time protecting him- 
self from the rain, the girl very politely 
offered to assist, and conducted him, despite 
his protests, across to the station of the 
Metropolitan Railway, where, returning the 
umbrella, she expressed a hope that he could 
now manage by himself. 

“ Nasty night,” she remarked to the ticket 
(Collector. 

“ Some nasty tempers about too,” men- 
tioned the official. “ I’ve had six rows 
within the last five minutes.” 

“ Perhaps you have a quarrelsome dis- 
position.” 

“ Don’t you begin, miss,” he urged, plain- 
tively. 

“ You should try to go through life 
quietly, and without making a fuss over 
everything. Show a nice spirit with the 
world, and the world will show a nice spirit 
with you.” 

“ Look here ! ” said the goaded ticket 
collector. “ Did I ask you for advice?” 

“ No,” she admitted. “ But you ought to 
have done.” 

“ I’m not so very old,” he declared, “ but 
I can recollect the time when no lady pas- 
senger would have dreamt of speaking to me 
in the tone of voice that you’re using at the 
present moment. I don’t know what’s come 
over women. I tell you one thing ; it’s no 
advantage to the railway staff. In my young 
days they never asked a question without 
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giving you threepence ; at the present time 
they seem to expect you to hand over a 
Waterbury watch every time you answer any 
of their inquiries. There’s another thing 
about It.” 

He waited for an appeal for further 
information. 

“ Which is,” he went on, “ that you females 
can't expect to get 


travelling on the wrong line. The way 
you’re all going there’s no possible chance 
that you caft ever reach your destination. 
Old maids, that’s what you’ll become, and 
all I ask is, don’t blame me ! ” 

She skipped ch<^erfully from the train at 
Turnham Green, in no wise depressed by 
this prophecy, making her way manfully 
through the de- 


the same amount 


of polite regard 
from the young ; 
chapis that your 
mothers and your 
aunts used to 
receive.” The girl 
smiled ; he con- ^ 
tinued more ' 
strenuously. “ It J 
stands to reason. 

In the days Tm 
talking about, why 
It was a pleasure 
to look after the 
young ladies, be- J 
cause they was 
such a helpless 
lot , there s nothing 
in It now. ' 

The girl bunched 
her handkerchief 
and put It to her 
lips. 

‘‘You may 
laugh,” said the 
ticket collector, 
grimly. “ Believe 
me or believe me 
not, you’re ; 




parting crowd, 
complaining 
rather sharply on 
the staircase be- 
cause she stepped 
on a passenger’s 
foot. 

In the booking 
office a youth 
waited, armed 
with two umbrellas, 
although the rain 
had ceased. • ■ 

“ Do let me take 
your arm, dear,” 
she .said, pathetic- 
ally. “ You’ve no 
idea how foolishly 
nervous I am in 
crossing road.s.” 

H e esc'ortcd her 
with an air to the 
other side of the 
empty street, took 
u[) the outside posi- 
tion, and pressed 
her elbow reassur- 
ingly. “d'imid 
little snowdrop ! ” 
he whispered. 


■■ ■ 

•••PO LET ME TAKE YOUR ARM, DEAR,' 
PATHKTICAI.I.V." 


SHE SAID, 


p) 

iissf 

if THE SATIRE OF 



^ W. K. HASELDEN. 


T is only once or twice in a 
generation that a really clever 
social caricaturist makes his 
appearance. 

Political draughtsmen th-re 
are in plenty— artists who hit 
off the politics of the hour, whose stock-in- 
trade consists of the peculiarities and weak- 
ness of persons in public life. But, indeed, 
theirs is an easy task compared with that of 
the social caricaturist - - he who is a disciple 
of Bunbury rather than of (Jillray, a follower 
in the paths of Cruikshank and Richard 
Doyle. 

Such a caricaturist or satirist is Mr. \V. K. 
Haselden, who every morning sits down 
to lash humorously the faults and foibles of 
the previous day 
with his pencil. 

Vet there is 
nothing vicious or 
vindictive about 
Mr. Hasel den’s 
genius. He does 
not pretend to 
great draughts- 
manship, but he is 
a better draughts- 
n]an than Bun- 
hury. A tall, some- 
what swarthy, 
melancholy -look- 
mg man, he does 
i^ot smile easily 
himself. The 
social absurdities 
iie sees around 
him on every side 
seem to sadden 
nim ; but this is 
^tily an impres- 
sion, not a reality. 

^0 eye so quick 

'*>1, XXX vi.-. ea. 


as hjs to note the humour of a fad or folly, 
fashion or movement, and his ingenuity is 
positively amazing. 

Suppose his pen is lilting against the 
prevalent monstrous feminine headgear. He 
shows us at once the inconsistency of the 
dear creatures confining this monstrosity to 
hats alone. Jf women wear giant hats, why 
not large gloves, huge parasols, tremendous 
boots, and .so forth ? 

I here is hardly a comic artist of any note 
who has not attempted to gel fun out of the 
picture gallery. 'I'he travesties of Messrs, 
ruiniss. Reed, Morrow, and others are 
familiar to all, but it is doubtful whether any 
more intrinsically funny attempts have lieen 
made than some of Mr. Ha.seklens. “The 
picture season is 
upon us,” he says, 
“but we have 
followed carefully 
the prevailing 
S[)irit of modern 
art ; we know as 
wcdl what to 
expect as if we had 
already toured 
the galleries. The 
chances are a 
hundred to one 
that the accom- 
panying will be 
amongst the ex- 
hibited subjects.” 
And then, having 
written thus 
much, he seats 
himself at his 
desk, seizes a pen, 
and with astonish- 
ing rapidity pro- 
duces the satire 
illustrated by us. 
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Now, it must not be confused with the 
burlesques of other humorists, because 
these are all wholly imaginary pictures, and 
yet giving an impression of pictures we all 
have seen and fled from. Do we not know 
“ Lady Violet Spoofkins at Home ” — a 
masterly portrait, absolutely without interest 
to anybody but Lady Violet Spoofkins herself? 
Was there ever a picture exhibition without 
the inevitable provincial mayor or town 


the most popular humorists of the day, was 
born in Seville of English parents. 

Of himself he says : — 

“There are no artistic traditions in the 
family. My father was a civil engineer ; his 
father (also a civil engineer) was fond of 
pictures, bought a few, and did a little in the 
way of pencil sketches, but had no great 
leaning towards art. I am afraid my critics 
wull say, ‘ Wonderful thing, heredity ! ^ 



THE FEMININE CRAZE FOR THE C.IGANI IC. 


clerk, weighted down literally by his chains 
of office and doing his best to look like a 
person of consequence ? The genre picture 
of the old veteran and little boy kind — is it 
ever missing? Then there is the marine 
picture, which must give stupendous satis- 
faction to marine visitors; and, of course, 
the ubiquitous Eve, in marble or plaster 
of Paris. 

Mr. Haselden, who is undoubtedly one of 


“I have not had any art training -wish I 
had. People say it spoils humour and s{)on- 
taneity, but I don’t think you can have too 
much knowledge, so long as you don’t make 
yourself a slave to technicality. I cannot 
draw from models ; my drawing, such as it 
is, is achieved partly through thought and 
partly through making a dash for it. 

“But, of course, my only claims to any 
excellence are an aptitude for caricatgre or 
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ijRO.SS FAVOL’Hiri-'M AT THK KOVAL ACADLMV. 


ddineation of character in individuals, and 
ideas, comments, satires, or whatever you 
like to call them, on people and things. 

“'Fhe first drawing I ever remember 
doing was, strangely enough, in Putich — 
not published therein, 
but drawn in pencil 
on the fly-leaf of a 
bound volume. It was 
done at the age of five 
years — a weird and 
extraordinary attempt 
to depict an elephant 
with children on its 
back — the result of a 
visit to the Zoo. 

The next effort I 
remember, done at 
the mature age of 
eight, was a sketch of 
a musical party ren- 
dering ‘ lolanthe.’ 

“ 1 get a good 


many offers for originals, and I find editors 
very pleasant people to deal with. Have an 
intense admiration for grace and beauty in 
men and women, and try to express it in my 
drawing. I get chaffed considerably because 
my face in repose is 
rather serious. 

“ Caricatures have 
more thought in them 
than people usually 
imagine or give credit 
for. You may do the 
actual drawing 
quickly, but, unless a 
mere superficial like- 
ness is aimed at, I 
fancy there must be 
a certain amount of 
consideration leading 
up to the actual sketch. 

‘‘Strangers who 
send albums to be 
sketched in are a 






feelings by telling him 
that he has snapshotted 
a German, a Jap, a 
couple of Americans, an 
Italian, a Turk, and a 
Hindu ; although they 
are, perhaps, very repre- 
sentative of London in 
the “empty*' season. 
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on the next page. It does not, 
however, follow that these notes 
are used in the subsequent draw- 
ing, as the additional one of Mr. 
Bourchier shows. 

The almost ophidian grace of 
the Divine Sarah is more than 
suggested by the design following 
the above. 

AVe have referred to Mr. Haselden 
as a daily satirist. In his capacity 
of cartoonist to the Daily Mirror 
it is his custom to read all the 
principal papers each morning in 
order to provide himself with a 
proper amount of ammunition 
wherewith to shoot “ Folly as it 
flies.” The variety of topics his 
pen touches upon in the course 
of a single month is amazing. It 
ranges from a cause celcbre at the 
Law Courts to the Maud Allan 
craze, which, it is asserted, has 
spread to the domestic servant. 

“ People themselves know their 
passing weaknesses,” says Mr. 
Haselden. “ Everybody is talking 
about some prevailing absurdity. 


Without being perfect in technique, yet no 
ne has ever better succeeded in seizing in a 
;w strokes the salient oddities of the histrionic 
debrities of the day. 1 ake the skit on Mr. 
leorge Alexander and Miss Mabel 
i It not irresistible? 
d hen there is Mr. Beerhohm 'Pree 
s Mark Antony falling on his sword. 

Jo wonder the company forming the 
■agedy, including Mr. Tree himself, 
ere convulsed with laughter when 
icy beheld it. 

I he distinction of being the tallest j 
('tor. on the stage belongs to Mr. 

Dawson Mill ward, and thi.s impres- ^ 
ive fact is made abundantly clear in 
dr. Haselden’s caricature showing / 

diss Marie Tempest at the piano. t 

d'he artist accompanies the editor ^ 

>f Punch to the play, carefully study- ||| 

the appearance and attitudes of m 

he actors, usually without taking any jjj 

lotes, but when notes are taken ® 

surreptitiously on the back of the 
heatre programme or a chance ^ 

mvelope they are quite comical 
hemselves ; as, for instance, the ^ 
K;ncil note of Mr. Arthur Bourchier 
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some new phase or feature of the life around 
us. My aim is to seize hold of it as qiiirkly 
as possible, before it has been thrashed to 
death in the drawing-rooms of Sul)urbia.” 
Some of Mr. Haselden’s funniest cartoons 



MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIKR. 

lieprtHluced by ifte ypecial pertniidon of the Proprietory of • Puneh.” 


related to the Druce case, and the alleged 
disguises of a Duke who shall here be name- 
less. But the Druce case has already passed 
into the limbo of things mankind would 
willingly forget. Some topics there are, of 
course, perennial, as, for instance, the Ameri- 
can invasion. Everyone knows the speed at 
which our Americ an cousins attempt to “do” 
London. Every time-saving device is put into 
requisition. It was once shown how most of 



the chief lions of London were visited within 
a space of twenty -four hours, or to be 
more exact, between 6 a.m. and 12 p.m. 
Some of our Transatlantic visitors attempt 
to break this record. Their train arrives tit 
10 a.m. ; their departure from Charing Cross 
to the Continent at 2.30. In these four 
hours and a half they n>anage to visit the 
Royal Academy, Hyde Park, the Albert 
Memorial, South Kensington Museum, Tower 
of London, Tower Bridge, Madame Tus- 
saud’s, the Monument and St. Paul’s, and 
Westminster Abbe}', finally jumping into 
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UCAVINC THE 
nONOMtNT (NO T'ME 
Tb WALK down! 



Part of the procrahhe iMi>Rtsstor<» 


AMERICAN VlbirOKS IN 1 ONDt'V. 


the train as it is pulling out of Charing Cross 
Station with the proud consciousness that 
London holds no mysteries for them. On 
their return to America, as one of their own 
writers j)oints out, they invariably .speak of 
“ 1 )ear Old London/' 


Everyone is aware of the shortcomings of 
our domiciliary heating arrangements, and 
many will sympathize wdth the victim in Mr. 
Hasclden’s cartoon. Whether, however, the 
species of turnspit is a practical solution of 
the problem is doubtful. 



THB ADVANTAGES OF THE CRATE FIRE. 



GOBEL'S LAST FIGHT. 

By EDWARD PRICE BELL. 


IP-TOEING into Tricey’s 
room just before midnight, 
Gobel Bruff was startled to 
find the girl awake. She was 
sitting in bed, her black hair 
massed about her white-clad 
shoulders. 'Fhe light was low. Turning it 
up, Gobel saw that Tricey had been crying. 

“ My child, what’s the matter ? ” 

“ Nothing, dad,” her glance raised steadily 
to his. 

Slightly jjressing back her head, he looked 
at her. Her eyeballs and eyelids were red, 
her cheeks wet and hot, her slim body at 
times sob-shaken. 

“ What’s the matter, Tricey ? Tell old 
dad.” 

“ Now, papa,” lips twitching as she smiled, 
“go on to your work. It’s nothing. I’m 
crying over a story I read, that’s all. Go 
now. Tm just as hap[)y as I can be. Go !” 

Drawing his face to hers, twice or thrice 
she kissed him, then lightly pushed him 
away and cuddled between the cool, white 
sheets, leaving only a dusky crown visible. 
Returning her kisses on the forehead and on 
the mouth, Gobel tucked her up and went 
out. Beyond the door Tricey heard a sigh, 
followed by a heavy tread on the stair. 

“Dear old papa! Will he keep on for 
ever stealing in to look at me before he goes 
to work — just as he did through all the years 
I was a child ? He doesn’t seem to realize 
a bit that I’m almost a woman.” 'I'hen, 
contern[)latively, “ I wouldn’t pain dad for 
this whole world ! ” 

Belonging to the after-midnight shift of 
puddlers at the Red Hill blast furnace, Ciobel 
Bruff trudged off to his work, deeply per- 
turbed. I'ricey’s feigned gaiety did not in 
the least mislead him. He had not studied 
her all her life for nothing. He knew that, 
for the first time for many a day, she wa.s 
thoroughly unhappy ; and with her unhappy 
there was no peace for him. Since her 
mother died — an event that went with a 
series of other misfortunes to make a 
turning-point, and to fix a great sadness in 
his history — since that time Tricey had been 
his heart’s one great treasure. 

Plodding on, ahead of him a pale flare in 
the night, in his mind’s eye Gobel saw the 


old hill-farm and the unpainted wooden shanty 
where Tricey was born. How sweet wen* 
those days 1 How he loved to wander with 
his whfe and child through the peaceful, 
voiceful, multi-toned tree-world ! Like a deep 
shadow, then, came that hapless venture in the 
saloon business, when Gobel took over the 
trade of his ailing brother, fell to making 
prize-fights for money, and drifted out of 
sight — almost out of memory — of thevidyllic 
life on his wood-girt farm. 

Gobel’s pace quickened. 

His retrospect had reached the point where 
he was battling with that unprecedentedly 
stalwart and stubborn rival for a big purse 
and the total proceeds of the “gate.” He 
shut his eyes and tried to forget, hurrying 
forward, stumbling through the dark. For 
that battle had been the start of all the 
mischief — had resulted in his opponent’s 
death ; in the loss of the hill-farm and all his 
little fortune ; in his wife’s passing aw'ay from 
shock and grief ; and, finally, in his being 
torn from Tricey, to eke out in prison a sore 
expiation for the sad mischance. 

All his fellow- workmen noticed the change 
in Gobel that night. His genial wit and 
linging laugh were wanting, and there was an 
anxious abstraction in his eyes. At the r(‘sts 
he did not chat, as was his habit, of his girl 
Trirt'y, who was making a brilliant record m 
the [Hiblic schools, and who always was 1<» 
be seen strolling wdth her big father in the 
country lanes on Sunday. I'he other men 
were quick to respect Gobel’s mood, for they 
knew all about his troubles, and knew how he 
and Tricey went regularly to the little hillside 
cemetery in the woods to put violets and vyild 
roses on the grave of the girl the farmer-lad 
had so much loved. 

His work Gobel did with great effort on 
this night. The red rivulets of iron, gliding 
out from the base of the smelter, someh()^\ 
took on the look of serpents’ tongues. Gol)nl 
knew he probably was foolish, but his nerva s 
were not so good as they used to he. All ih^- 
time he w'as thinking of home — Aunt Rhody 
small house in the suburbs, where he had 
found Tricey living when he got back from 
prison, and where she and he had been 
measurably happy ever since. 

“ Rhody,” said he, stalking into the kitchen 
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“what’s the matter, tricev? tell old dad." 


at dawn, his skin showing pale through the place, w'ith the right to read in the Main 

grime of the furnace, “have you any idea Assembly Hall before the people. Coming 

what’s the matter wdth Tricey ? I found her out of school, after this was announced, she 

sobbin’ in the middle of the night as if her heard one of the gr^uating class, in the 

heart w'ould break.” presence of all, say tliat Tricey Bruff was a 

He sank into a chair, and Aunt Rhody common girl, the daughter of a liquor-selling 

fixed widening eyes on his haggard face. prize-fighter, who broke his wifes heart, and 

“ Now, Gobel, for goodness’ sake don’t killed a man, and served his time in stripes, 

look like that ! ” These words cut Tricey through like a sickle. 

“ What’s the matter with the girl, Rhody?'* and she sank down pying. Then another 

.Stammering, Aunt Rhody was unintelligible, girl, with good intention, took Tricey into a 

“What is it, Rhody?” carriage and drove home with her, to show 

Gobel had risen and drawn a step nearer, her an array of new hats and gowns 
his eyes boring brand-like into the woman’s. gloves for the exercises, receptions, and balls 
“Gobel! Gobel! Don’t! It’s nothing of the graduating season, 
grave— Heaven forbid ! ” dressed like this? 

Drawing a deep breath he waited. asked Tricey. i 

“She’s grieved over a trifle. It seems a “‘Why, yes,' w^ the reply, and the 
great matter to her — ts a great matter to her. girls will go in carriages, and have heaps ot 

But, after all, it’s a little thing, and Tricey flowers.”' ^ ^ 

doesn’t want me to ttll Gobel’s back was to Aunt Rhody 

Still Gobel waited He fronted the window, his glance raised to 

“ But I suppose I must," hurried on Aunt the slow, golden flood breaking ovw 
Rhody. “Yesterday, Tricey was accorded That upturned face was lengthy, deepdined, 
the graduating honours of her class — first strangely touching. T bat tall, sinewy ngu^ 
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thin at the waist, broad and thick about the 
shoulders and chest, long-armed, callous- 
handed — for some reason it looked much 
too splendid for the threadbare, iron-dusty 
suit in which it was skimpily clad. 

His moutli hard, his look a singular blend 
of defiance and tenderness, Gobel was thinking 
— thinking, for one thing, of the niglit he 
heard his baby daughter “ recite ” in the little 
school-house in the woods, when the room 
got too small for him, and he went out and 
sat on the creek-bank, with the water-music 
in his ears and the star-beauty in Ixis^eyes, 
and Tricey’s genius-lit lovelipess Overpower- 
ing his soul. Finally, without turning round, 
he asked, quietly : — 

“Rhody, when does this public readiri? 
take place ? 

‘‘About a fortnight hence, I think.” 

“Ah ! ” meditatively. 

The lights of the city were just well 
a-twinkle that evening when there was a 
mild sensation in the palatial bar room of 
The Hub, head (quarters of the sports. I'he 
sensation was caused by Gobel Bruff walking 
into the place. Years before his great figure 
was familiar enough there, known and 
admired of every man. But since that 
tragic incident in the roped square behind 
Gobel’s own saloon in the suburbs-- the 
roped square, ringed by tiered .seats and lit 
by a big flambeau— since then Gobel Bruff 
had not been seen at I’he Hub, nor else- 
where in the sporting world. 

Everybody knew why. The story w^as 
common property among tho.se with whom 
Gobel previously had associated, and whose 
idol as a fighter he was, that when he came 
back from pri.son his girl Tricey put her arms 
round his neck and made him promise that 
he would never sell another glass of liquor 
nor fight another fight. Once or twice after- 
ward the sports sent an emis.sary to ask 
Gobel to quit his hard work and poor i)ay at 
the blast-furnace and return to the more 
exciting and more lucrative life of the ring. 
But Gobel flatly— indeed, rather fiercely — 
refused, vouchsafing small comment on the 
matter, simply saying he was “busy” and 
had “done with the fightin’ game.” 

“This, isn't Gobel Bruff, I reckon! "ex- 
claimed Colonel Biff Mills, a noted sporting 
character, turning from the long, polished 
bar, and extending his hand to the ex-cham- 
pion. 

Colonel Mills had been a life-long friend 
of GobeVs ; had won large sums on GobeVs 
prowess with the padded gloves. His friend- 


ship for the ex-fighter had not ceased with 
the latter’s adversities. He had sat beside 
Gobel at the latter’s trial for his life ; had 
spent much of his own money on the defence ; 
had been kind to Tricey while Gobel was 
away ; and now was a regular visitor to Aunt 
Rhody’s faded sitting-room, to smoke and 
chat with his old friend. Yet, seeing Gobel 
loom up among the mirrors and mahogany 
of The Hub, the Colonel greeted him as 
one who had been a great while in some 
-distant land. 

“Colonel,” said Gobel, “let’s git away 
from this crowd a minute ; I’ve somethin’ to 
say to youv!’ 

'rhrough a storm of greetings and of buzz- 
ing gossip, Gobel and the ("olonel passed 
into an adjoining card-room, and sat down 
on opposite sides of a strip of green baize. 

“Colonel,” began Gobel, fingering, unlit, 
the cigar handed liim by the other, “there’s 
somethin’ doin’ tonight at my old place?” 

“There is, Gobel— a lot. I reckon we’ll 
see the best fight we’ve seen in this town in 
ten years. 'J'hat chap, Jack Wimmer, who 
gets my money, is young, but I can see him 
at the top of the heap already. He’ll finish 
the Giraffe inside of ten rounds.” 

“Colonel, 1 hear there’s to be a bout 
before the main fight comes off, and I’m told 
Tommy wShugrue, countin’ it a cinch for him- 
self, is willin’ afterward to take on any boxer 
for points, layin’ a thousand dollars on the 
result. Will you back w against him?” 

The Colonel gasped. 

“ Will you ? ” 

“W’y— I’ll do anything you say, Gobel 
But — how— what ? ” 

“ Well, it’s for //cr that I want to do it.” 

Ilie Colonel was too amazed to get on 
with the conversation. So Gobel said : — 

“ 'I'ricey’s beat ’em all at school, and has 
to read a paper on commencement day. Do 
you understand. Colonel? She needs a lot 
of things. I ought’ve had the sense to foi'e- 
.see this ; but 1 didn’t. Somethin’ has got to 
be done.” 

Instantly the Colonel brightened up. 

“ Is Mrt/ all ? ” said he. “ That’s easy. I’ll 
write you a cheque for what you need.” 

“ No. I couldn’t pay you back. I’d have 
to do somethin’ out of the ordinary, sooner 
or later, any way— burglary, or prize-fightin’, 
or somethin’. I’m bent on tacklin’ Shugrue. 
If I’m beat, I’ll train up a bit, and win back 
what you lose. Is it a go ? ” 

Five minutes later, in a closed cab, the 
Colonel and Gobel were on their way to the 
Broad Ripple Boxing Club, the modem 
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name of Gobers former establishment. The 
Colonel sat bolt upright, a soldier-like little 
figure in a frock suit, and with a thin, seamed 
face, white hair, and a white ‘imperial.” 
Gobers great bulk lay back in a corner of 
the cab, the glimpsing lights revealing the 
curious thoughtfulness of his face. 

“To be sure,” said the Colonel, Tommy 
Shugrue’s a shifty scrapper, but when he sees 
you he won’t be able to box for crab-apples. 
In fact, I think he’ll have a fit.” 

Gobel was not so sure of this ; he remem- 
bered Shugrue as a youngster under the big 
flambeau, and did not forget that then he 
fulfilled the title of the “Juvenile Cyclone.” 
However, the ex champion was thinking less 
of Tommy than of the place to which he was 
going, and which he had not seen since the 
night he came out of the front dcxjr with his 
hands in irons, and with a big policeman 
holding either arm. Heartily he wished the 
impending proceedings were to be elsewhere ; 
he feared some sort of foolish panic might 
seize him when he entered the old ring. 

Every window of the club was a bla^e of 
light, and wavering red lines lay athwart the 
broad stream that circled and gurgled a 
stone’s throw away. Already carriages were 
setting down men at the entrance, and large^ 
numbers of persons were arriving on foot. 
'I'he hoardings that flanked the ai)proach 
told thatihe great event of the night was to 
be a mat A between Jack Wimmer, champion 
of the West, and the Giraffe, “unbeaten 
marvel of the East.” 

The Colonel and Gobel alighted, and 
pushed with the gathering throng into the 
long bar-room adjoining the arena. They 
found themselves in a tremendous crowd, with 
glittering lights on every hand, the whole 
scene shadowy in spiralled waves of tobacco- 
smoke. The talk of the coming events made 
a murmur like that of many w^aters. 'Fhe 
C’olonel and Gobel w^ere pressing tli rough the 
crowd when suddenly they came face to face 
with an old habitud of the place. 

“ By Heaven ! ” roared this man, waving a 
clenched hand in the air. “ It’s Colonel Biff 
Mills— and Gobel Bruff!” 

For a moment there was a deep lull, the 
crowd astonished, incredulous. Then men 
rushed forward, making a great swirl in the 
room. 

“Sure as fate it’s Gobel Bruff!” went up the 
cry, and a great cheer crashed into the ceiling, 
rebounded, reverberated through the packed 
room, ran far out along the incoming flood of 
people, causing a great surge forward to dis- 
cover the cause of the uproar. The picture 
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of embarrassment, Gobel tried to shrink to 
the dimensions of the Colonel, and glanced 
anxiously about for a means of escape. But 
the crowd, remembering his misfortune.s, 
remembering when he had been the unrivalled 
hero of the place — the hardest, cleanest, 
cleverest fighter ever seen in that ring — 
massed about him until he could not move, 
shouting and singing in an overwhelming 
chorus. 

Suddenly, in the midst of this demonstra- 
tion, the secretary of the club, mounting the 
bar, stood above the heads of the people. 
Holding in one hand a piece of paper, with 
the other he motioned for silence. 

“ I regret to announce,” cried the official, 
when he could make himself heard, “ that 
the Giraffe, whom we long have been expect- 
ing to arrive at any moment, wires forfeiting 
his guaranty, and declining to meet Jack 
Wimmer to-night.” 

There fell a deep, puzzled silence. 

“ Does he sim{)ly back away from it ? ” 
shouted a frowning sportsman, his eyes bent 
on the secretary. 

“ Apparently,” was the reply. “ The 
management, greatly disa[)pointed, is help- 
less. It has provided some minor events for 
this evening, but the main match is off, and 
all seat-money will be returned.” 

('olonel Mills was staring at the .speaker, 
luminous-eyed. All at once, in the con- 
tinuing silence, his voice rang out bitingly : — 

“ I propose to meet this situation. I 
propose to put against Jack Wimmer a foe- 
man woi thy of his prowess— Gobel Bruff ! ” 

A brief, confused murmur, then a deafening 
volley of cheers. 

“ Colonel !” — Gobel had seized the old man 
roughly by the shoulders — “ this is madness ! 
The risk is too great ! You’d be ruined ! 
Let’s go ! ” 

“Gobel,” cried the Colonel, “it’s the 
chance of your life. You can break the 
shackles to-night. It means liberty for you, 
everything for Tricey, and she’ll never know. 
As for me, don’t stop a second. I’m a 
gambler, anyhow ; I can afford it. It’ll be 
among the last decent acts of my life.” 

Gobel’s eyes were wet, the muscles of his 
face in strange contortion. 

“ I can’t beat Wimmer, Colonel. I’m not 
in training, not fit, and — I’m —rather — old.” 

“ All the same, untrained, not so young as 
you once were, you can win. You’re hard as 
nails, and the greatest ring general of our 

Shanking off Gobel’s grip, the Colont?! 
shouted up to the secretary : — 
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*“BY heaven I' ROAKEIJ THIS MAN, ‘IT’S COLONEL BIFF MILLS—AND GOBEL BRUFF 1 


“ I challenge Jack Wimmer, in the name afire for the ironic hand-shake in the centre 
of Gobel Bruff, for to-night’s purse and the of the ring and the call of “ Time ! ” 
gate receipts, to the last dollar ! ” Out of the spirit, as out of the body, of 

Gobel Bruff had gone the fresh vigour and 
Stripped there under the white blaze of aggressiveness of youth. Perceptibly his legs, 

the arc-lamps — arc-lamps long since had arms, and body — like his face — were drawn, 

replaced the big flambeau — those two men and there were glints of silver in his close-cut 

looked very nearly the last word in muscular hair. Quite self-possessed now, he stood in 

magnificence. Still, between them there was his corner calmly noting the wonderful young 

a great and impressive difference. Jack champion he was to fight. Continually his 

Wimmer was young, supple, buoyant— a pink seconds beset him with whispered counsel, 

Hercules, with lustrous brown eyes, a bold but he answered shortly and did not look 

forehead, and short, dark, virile hair. Keenly round —a mature and silent giant, with no 

he studied his antagonist, again and again fierce fight-passion in his heart, even with a 

running his eyes over the tall frame, with its detached, admiring sense of the bodily splen 

protrusive groups of whip-cord muscles. At dour of his foe. And yet, if one but saw. 

intervals he drew himself up, tensed bis proud deep in the melancholy eyes of this man slept 

limbs, and fidgeted in his comer — plainly a kind of resolution that never drew its flint 
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and fire from mere greed of gore or glory in 

the ring. ^ 

Larger and more brilliant, still it was very 
much the same old, historic place. The 
familiar tiers of seats were there — built up a 
little higher, extended a little farther, but 
with the same sweep to the doors, and packed 
with the same vast, buzzing, tingling crowd. 
Little heed gave Wimmer to the spectators ; 
his look was glued to the veteran in the 
(jpposite corner. Likewise, Gobel kept his 
mind mainly on the arena ; but now and 
then, a familiar voice ringing out to him 
from the circling benches, he lifted his eyes 
and smiled. Usually, at such times, his 
glance lingered a moment, half-abstractedly 
wandering over the close-ranked, eager faces, 
as if he saw beyond to other days, when his 
blood coursed like a hill-torrent, and he had 
no peer in the fistic world. 

Like the buzz of bees a-swarm rose the 
sound of the betting. Bareheaded, toujile- 
haired men, hands full of money, came and 
wont, arranging wagers. Through his seconds 
and supporters, knowledge of the drift 
of the gambling flowed down regularly 
to Wimmer, and as time passed and sporting 
opinion matured, the movement of the odds 
threw an ever-brightening look into his fresh 
face. Although Gobel’s seconds were silent 
as to the betting, he knew it all — knew that 
men who once would have hung their lives 
on his right arm now jumped with their 
lawn-faint money away from his over-taut 
muscles and the sprinkled silver in his hair. 

“ Gentlemen ! ” 

Hatless the referee had advanced into the 
ring, and his appearance precipitated a noi.sy 
scrambling and settling into seats. 

“(Gentlemen — the referee now spoke in 
a deep hush — “ this is to be a finish fight, 
under Queensberry rules, and according to 
the traditions of this place. The less talk 
from the benches, the fairer every man^s run 
fpr his money. 1 do not need to introduce 
the fighters. The contest begins at once.” 

Like a figure in a quadrille appeared that 
hand-shaking formality in the centre of the 
ring. Then, the seconds falling back, the 
principals stood out sharp before the people. 
But for cloth-booted feet, muslin-clad hips, 
and thinly - gloved hands, they were nude, 
fhe older man, considerably the taller, dis- 
tinctly was thinner than his sturdy, rose-tinted, 
razor-fit opponent. One moment only, guards 
up, they eyed each other. Lion-like, then, the 
young man leaped in, with a straight blow at 
the jaw, followed by ^ lightning rain of rights 
and lefts* All tbese^ rapidly giving way, with 


precision the veteran picked off with his 
elbows, or blocked with his great forearms. 

“ Whew I ” — like a bellows-blast from the 
benches. 

Nothing of dismay— only a quick dart of 
surprise— crossed Wimmer's face. By this 
first savage onslaught he set much store; 
often it had been rather more than enough 
to win the fight. But tins time deftly it was 
shed into the air — a hailstorm cleft by an iron 
gable. Still, Wimmer had met only an un- 
expectedly stout and brilliant piece of defence, 
and Gobel showed no keenness to come on. 

. Again the young man sprang in, feinting with 
his left for the chin, and driving hard with 
his right for the heart. Ignoring the feint, 
Gobel stopped the blow and sharply 
countered, but went prone into the ropes 
under the shock. 

“ He^s a bit tougher’n I thought,” murmured 
Wimmer, as he took the sponge, “ but I’ll 
beat him — easy.” 

Went the second round, the third, fourth, 
sixth, tenth, and no issue. The night wore on, 
and scene succeeded scene, and crisis crowded 
crisis, in this intense and terrible drama of 
hunian strength aiid skill and will. 

The twentieth round ? 

Only the official score told. 

Long since the glasses had ceased to clink 
in the bar-room, every eye on the battle — 
perchance so overtaxed as to see the arc- 
lamps burn dim as tallow candles. Only a 
little more laboured the breathing in the ring 
than the breathing on the benches. No 
advice from the seconds now ; pale, tight- 
lipped, silently they worked the sponges, 
tilted the water-bottles, gripped and pummelled 
drowsing muscles. In the twelfth round the 
odds halted, wavered, hurtled to “ even ” 
money. Another burst of Wimmer’s power, 
and once more they rose, only again to fall, 
and now jerkily they leaped from point to 
point, like a storm-shocked mariner’s needle. 

Thirty-odd rounds. 

The supremely crucial moment of the 
fight. 

“ Five thousand dollars on Gobel Bruff I ” 

Erect, close by the ring-side, stood the 
lean figure of the Colonel, his thin, seamed 
face elevated and defiant. In his uplifted 
hand was a great clutch of bank-notes. 
Incessantly, from the start, he had been 
betting — betting when the odds were in his 
favour, when they were against him, when 
the money went unit fqr unit — always betting 
on the changeless look in Gobel's memory- 
haunting eyes. 

“ Five thousand dollars on Gobel Bruff I ” 
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“the young man leaped in, with a straight blow at the jaw,” 


“ Covered ! ” metallically, from across the 
arena. 

“ Five thousand more ! ” 

A brief hush. 

“ Covered,” in halting tones. 

‘‘Another still, and an equal bonus to this 
club, if you^ll double it ! " 

Breathless silence. 

“Time I” 


Reopened the struggle, with a proud curl 
on Jack Wimmer’s lip, but with an unwonted 
whiteness about his features. 7'here before 
him, as always — always — rose the old warrior, 
the man with the silver in his hair and the 
sadness in his face. As all through, Wimmer 
sprang to the offensive, throwing into his 
rushes an astounding residual fierceness and 
force. Hitherto he had grappled with no 
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very sustained or damaging a^relsicm— only 
a consummate and unflagging ring^generalship 
that baffled all bis impetuosity and power. 
Shortly, however, he founii there had jbeen a 
Stupendous change ; Gobel Bruff!a caution 
was gone; his taut, far-reaching ahns noW 
were coming in, with terrific upwaird jabs,, 
alternating with long, deadly, lateral swings ; 
and his tall figure was running to punishment 
as if it were a baby's caress. 

“Foull" , 

Hard driven — dodging, backing, clinching,’ 
stalling, striking only for the stomach, 
neys, and heart — unwittingly Wiit^niij-. had 
dealt Ciobel a deadening blow,” ' iddhger- 
ously low. 

“ Foul ! " from the benches. 

“Foul ! foul ! " cried the Colonel, springing 
passionately to the ropes. 

Forward and down lurched the crowd, a 
wild outcry bursting from those tjmperilled 
below. The referee’s eyes flew tb Gobel's 
face. Lips marble like, Gobel was weaving 
back the throng and sternly shaking his head. 

“ Fair blow," said he, in a hoarse whisper. 

“ Fair blow ! ” ruled the referee. 

Again broke the battle, Gobel showing 
sad signs of punishment. Yet the Colonel’s 
confidence, like his gaze, stood unwaveringly 
to his hero. The old gambler’s thin hands 
were tight gripped, his muscles twitching, his 
lips busy w'ith inaudible comment. Presently 
a great light flared up in his eyes, and an 
odd, strained smile broke over his anguish- 
ridden face. Supremely driven, Gobel BrufF 
not only had mastered the shock of VVinimer’s 
low body-blow, but had turned back the 
clock— was fighting like he used to fight ! 

Motionless, flushed, glistening-eyed, the 
crowd fell under a strange sense of awe. It 
seemed to see more than a great strategist, 
tactician, and hitter winning a hard-fought 
combat— seemed to catch the larger visk^n of 
the life-climax of an intrepid human spirit ! 

•The fortieth round was the last. It 
opened and closed with Gobel BrufF resist- 
lessly forcing the battle. First, smacking 
fiercely at his opponent's face and head, 
circling as he struck, he compelled VVimmer 
to rotate and block, and to fix his guard ever 
more firmly on a level with his chin. All at 
once, then, there was a low flash, a muffled 
impact, and a sharp groan. Gobel's long left 
arm, crooked and rigid, had crashed heavily 
into Wimmer’s ribs. Gasping, staggering, the 
young giant bent almost double. Quickl]^, 
however, he straightened, and dropped his 
guard. But his guard was weak, and through 
it, again and again, broke that cast-iron hook, 


straight into the sftomitch, now up and 
the quivering r^lines. 

Reeling into his corner, half beaten,, 
thoroughly puzzled, Wimmer sank his guard 
lower and lower to stop that torturing body- 
punch. One moment Gobel fiddled and 
feinted, then haid-retracted his left, his eye 
on Wimmer's abrased and swelling waist At 
once the young man's defence set sharply off 
his centre, and at the same instant, quick as 
lightning, and almost with the force 'of light- 
ning, Gobel rouqde4 crushingly with his 
i^bt fulhon Wlmteerin unprotected jaw;. 

Through trie crow^d*s awe had 

deepened, the bets forgot, self-stilled# • And 
that final right swing not/>nly laid Wimmer 
at full length on the canvas, but struck the 
spectators into a tomb-like hush. With just 
the hint of a quaver, the referee's voice tolled 
off the decisive ten seconds, Gobel standing 
by limp armed, more pain in his face than in 
the face of his foe. Not until Wimmer stirred, 
until it was seen that he .lived, did the spell 
break. Then, the crowd leaping free from a 
half-formed, nameless terror, those who had 
lost joined those who had won in the rolling 
thunder-peals of applause that crashed and 
throbbed about Gobel's head. J 

'fo Tricey the great change that came to 
her seemed, not like hard fact, but like a leaf 
that had slipped out of a fairy-book to be 
bound in the book of her own life. In the 
resplendent Maip Assembly Hall she stood 
up and read her paper — beautifully, with 
in.spiration, as she read everything. But 
from first to last she felt that at any moment 
the wonderful vision might go, as she had 
seen so many rainbows go out of the sky. 
Sitting, down, suddenly she realized that 
bending to her ear^ was the stately wife of 
the principal. 

“ Delightful paper, Tricey," whispered this 
lady; “and how lovely you look — dressed 
like a princess, and beautiful as any princess, 
too ! " 

Flowers ! 

The stage blazed with them. 

And who had more than Tricey Bruff? 

Nor were all hers languorous with the rich 
colour and scent of the hot indoors. Close 
to her heart— involuntarily, one would have 
said — she pressed the rarest mass of wild 
bloom that even she had ever seen. Well 
she ktiew where and by whom it was gathered ; 
up to her it seemed lo have come out of the 
very hands of her own babyhood. Besides, 
in ampng the stems was tied, not an engraved 
card, ;but a slip of white paper, on which, 
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lieveci, had tr^ec 
uncommonly wel 
in the timber. The 
Colonel says 
Gobel not only has 
bought back the 
hill place, but has 
secured man) 
fertile acres in the 
adjacent lowlands, 
And Tricey ! The 
Colonel says youi 
papa intends, this 
fall, to send you 
to the famous 
school where youi 
mother was a 
student when het 
father’s fortunes 
failed I ” 


Tricey scarce 
seemed to 
hear. 

‘‘ And when he 
comes,” said she, 
her eyes kindling, 
‘‘ ril tell him all 
about the graduat- 
ing scenes — par- 
ticularly about to- 
night, when I was 
on the stage and 
could see every- 
body perfectly. 
, , , I’ll tell him, and 

**010.'riUB ANVTHINU AS TO HOW PAl'A HAD MAOS ALL HIS MONEY?” tCll him honCStJy, 

■ ' that I looked at 

painfollf in le^d written some- all those men in their fine clothes, in 

thing about a cfaenshrf memory, a hdly place their glistening boots, and glistening linen 

in the woods, Sind “ old d^d’s love." — and didn’t sete a single one that lodtfd 

“ Aunt Rhoay”r-*nsf from the gt®at 8c«ie half so kind or noble or handsome ‘as my 

at the sciKMl-biausei Tricey bitti entered the old dad. I'll tell him, too, that I didn’t 

faded sittingjrCom—^^bK^ wd mind a bit— iiideed, was proud as I could 

papa is coming homef^.; ;,. be — when I saw people pointing at me, and 

" He’s comhigvetylftaiii^yi my child. The , heard them vifbj«pet4ng, ‘That’s the daughter 
Colons called this evening to say so.".., , of Gobel Bnjffi’” 
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MMF, DE MAIN! ENOS'. 


INCi I'J)\VAK 1 )'S has 

broii^t^ht us many things - 
among others, tlu* cull of 
youth anti the disa|)]'>earan('e 
of the middle-aged woman. 
Here in London we go in 
strong for mature en- 
chantresses. And now- 
adays our social wtjrld 
seems to be divided 
into girls, young 
wives, and old ladies 
who are great-grand- 
mothers. In fact, 
sevtral well-known 
ty^)es have vani.shed 
])erha})s for ever- 
h'om the scene ol 
smart society. No 
more do we meiT 
the mature matron, 
with her })lacid grac'c 
and bountiful beauty; 

the hand.some 
mother of forty, with 
proud mien and 
numerous family of 
lighters , In 
these days we never 
come across the 

Vol. xxxvi. - 68. 


sweet-laced, smooth-haired single woman, .so 
well known to our mothers — the typical 
maiden aunt of the mid-Victorian era ; and 
-sad to say- the ideal old lady has gone 
for ever, with her silver hair, neat cap, black 
dress, and soft, tlignihed manners. The old 
lady depicted in 
Whistler’s famous 
portrait of his mother 
has ceased to exist in 
the social world of 
1908. In these days 
we have arrived at a 
type whi('h is charm- 
ing hut most mono- 
temous. Lveryone has 
bright eyes, a flower 
lace, and a slender 
form, and everyone is 
dressed alike and 
dressed to perfection. 

But, after all, 
eternal youth is by 
no means a growth 
of modern times. 
ICvery age has had its 
antique charmers, 
and well-kept beauty 
has wrought havoc 
throughout the cen- 
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turies. Cleopatra 
was forty when sht^ 
enslaved Anthony. 
Diane de Poitiers 
had reached middle 
life before she made 
her Royal coiKpiest ; 
and the same may 
be said of Mme. de 
Maintenon, later on, 
in the reign of Louis 
XI \\ d'henMme. du 
Deffand, noted as a 
wit and social leader, 
retained her charms 
until laic in life, and, 
when seventy, is said 
to have received an 



reached the great 
agi‘ of ninety. 

Our ICnglish 
social rec'ords 
afford some 
similar examples, 
for example, at 
the ('oronation of 
Cicorge III. the 
tw() most charm 
ing peeres.ses pre- 
sent were said to 
have been the 
white- haired 
Duchess of 
(^)ueensberry and 
the cjuite old Ladv 
W’ e s t ni o r 1 a n d . 
One of the 
stateliest (!oiin 
t(‘sses of l*em 



\ \ / L ^ broke took, as her 

a " .se('()nd husband, 

MMK. KitAMu-K. whcH wcll ovcr 

forty, a young 
and handsome Ouardsman, who was some 
twenty ytxirs hei junior ; and up to-date 
social life can give* several instances ol 
such uneven marriages. The case of Lady 
Castlewoud and ilarry Esmond is by no 
means unknown in the London of to-day. 

Voulh and beauty are among the things 
that matter, and their upkt'ep has iK'c'ome 
om‘ of the sternest creeds of modern 
w^)manh()od. Hut if we work bard we 


MLLl', 

offer (jf marriage from her frimid, M. de 
(liateaiibriand. \'et another lair aiul 
lamous iTenc'hwoman, Mme. Recamier, also 
ke{)t her good looks into her seventh 
dec'ade, and at the same advanced age 
reckoned Horace Walpole among her 
hrmest friends and most ardent admirers. 
She, by the w'ay, always wore white, pearls 
were her only ornament.s, and her “ velveti 
ness of manner ” has passed into a jiroverb. 
The "eighteenth century was well blessed 
with mature enchantresses, J’hen, in more 
recent years, the bVench actress, Dejazet, is 
said to have been gay and graceful at seventy, 
and remained on the stage until that age. 
Hut the best instance of all dates from the 
seventeenth century, and is afforded by 
Ninon de TFuiclos, who kept her radiant 
beauty and fatal charm even when she 
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scoie a success and know the joys of 
iittainnieiit. 

Modern mothers are as frisky as their 
daughters, and we have at last arrived at a 
race of juvenile grandmothers —this not only 
in looks and manner, but also in ways of lile 
and in interests and amusements. Women 
of sixty, or even seventy, yacht, hunt, shoot, 
daiK'c, play golf and hockey, and drive their 
own moKirs. One peeress, who was married 
in the early ’sixties, still rides her hi('ycle in 

r . 


York, India, or the Antipodes. Indeed, 
another widowed peeress, whose marriage 
dates from the ’sixties, will go off alone to 
remote lands, where she sleeps in a tent and 
lives in the most primitive manner. 

Americans and Parisians also play the 
game of youth with splendid success. Anglo* 
American marriages became the mode in the 
’seventies, and several ladies who “crossed 
the pond” in those far-off days have kept 
ever young and remained social queens for 
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the Streets of London : and another even 
uow leads cotillons, although she is the 
proud owner of several grandchildren. And 
these evergreen matrons not only share the 
sports of youngsters, but show the same 
yerve and go, and the same untiring energy, 
hhey attend balls, even when they are 
tiot chaperons, are seen at the Opera 
night after night, do week ends, and play 
bridge int(j the small hours of the morning. 
1 hen they run over to Paris merely to fit a 
frock, go to Biarritz or Monte Carlo for a 
and even do trips on their own to New 


at least two generations. Among these are 
C'onsuelo Duchess of Manchester, the Hon. 
Lady Carington, Lady Molesworth, Lady 
Paget, wife of General Sir Arthur Paget, 
and Mrs. (George Cornwallis AVest. 

In Paris one often meets young and 
pretty women who, much to one’s surprise, 
prove to be the mothers of grown-up sons 
who are at college, in the Army, or in the 
diplomatic service. 

Eternal youth is the vogue of the moment, 
and everything in life — art, dress, rules of 
health, and toilet inventions — tends towards 
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the exit of the 
middle-aged woman. 
And she is out of it 
on the stage and in 
fiction. Balzac’s \ 
“ Femme de Trente 
Ans ” seems a back ) 
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number, as many 
heroines in our ’ 

modern novels are / 

well on in the forties I 

and fifties. And the ^ 

same note is sounded s- 

in our twentieth- 
century dramas. 
Queen Alexandra is 
perhaps the best 
instance of a lady 
long past her prime 
who has kept much 
of beauty, grace, and 
youthful fascination. 

Age is an open secret 
with Royal person- 
ages, and most of us 
know that our 
gracious Queen wdll 
reach the age of sixty- 
four on the first of 




bright at sixty ; 
a ni o n g o t h t* r s , 
( leorgiana ( 'ountess 
of Dudley, who was 
married in itS()5. But 
singers and actresses 
seem to retain their 
youth in the most 
remarkable manner. 
Mrs. l.anglry was 
born in 1852, yet, 
gowned by Bacjuin, 
played the part of a 
y<.)ung wife in “ A 
Fearful Joy at the 
Flaymarkel d'heatre. 
Miss FJlen 'Terry 
confesses to sixty in 
her recent memi)irs, 
but we may yet see 
her as Olivia or 
M a rgu e r i 1 e . Sara li 
Bernhardt is known 
to be jiast sixty, yet 
she reigns supreme 
in her own theatre in 
Paris. Then Mme. 
Patti apjieared at 
Coven t Garden in 


bright and alert, 


next December. Yet 
her perfect features 
remain ; she is still 

slender in figure, is bright and alert, 
and keeps as keen as ever on many 
interests and amusements. She is still a 
good walker, can drive her own motor, is a 
regular opera-goer, attends balls and parties, 
and is always dressed to perfection. 

Many of our society women look young and 


1861, but ( cin still 
Lufamitp, SI ng “( .0 111 1 11 1 h I'O 

the Rye ” and other 
songs like a woman of forty. 

Much can be said on the side of perennial 
youthful ness. I'he desire to prolong one’s 
youth shows vital force, and is said to be a 
sure proof of our national well-being. And 
every woman, for her own sake, would fain 
keep, fresh and young, as she is well aware 
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that so long as her looks remain she can still 
rule men, and there will be no “Finis” 
written on the page of her book of life. 
Also, youth and beauty add much to the 
gaiety of nations. Goldsmith put a true 
stntence into the mouth of his Emma 
flardcastle : “The next thing to being pretty 
oneself is to have pretty relations.” This 
saying serves up the case in a nutshell. 

But there are, as ever, two sides to the 
question, and some folks declare that our 
modern world has not gained on the trans- 
action. Old wives and young husbands 
may make marriage a failure. I'hen the 


certainly make the best of their opportunities. 
No doubt the way in which many modern 
women prolong their youth is apt to keep 
the loaves and fishes from their youthful 
contemporaries. 

One hears a note of complaint that many 
young girls are unable to get the cash they 
need, because their mothers and married 
sisters spend .such vast sums on dress, 
diamonds, and personal decoration. The 
older women keep a tight hand on monev, 
for, like Solness, in “The Master Builder,” 
they fear the younger generation which i.s 
now knocking at their doors. Well, we must 



l.ondon debuta7iic has by no means the rosy 
time with which she is credited. Nowadays 
she has as her deadly rivals the whole tribe 
of young (and middle aged) married women. 
1 hese marauders can do, say, and wear what 
they like; and will pluck from her the 
partners — temporary and permanent — to 
whom, by every right, she is entitled. 
Indeed, our up-to-date “ comer-out ” has 
not half such a good time as her sister 
“bud” across the Atlantic. Even now, in 
New York and Washington, most — but, of 
course, not all — married women consent to 
take a back seat, and to leave a free field for 
their daughters and granddaughters. And 
these young ladies rule with a will, and 


take the world as we find it, and, at any rate,, 
much can be said in favour of the mature 
enchantress. 

The reverse of the medal makes a study of 
interest. King Edward's reign has given us 
the craze for eternal youth, but-- oddly 
enough — it has al.so brought us the cult of 
grey haired beauty. A few years ago, to let 
one’s hair turn white meant nothing less than 
social suicide. But now all is changed, and 
several smart women are noted for their 
white hair as well as for their beauty and 
fascination. In these days grey locks are apt 
to arrive in early middle age, and a young 
face framed in white hair has a marked and 
most piquant attraction. But it must l^e 
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admitted that the blanched brunette gets the 
innings, (irey hair —which, after all, has a 
poudre (*fre('t— tones in well with dark eyes 
and eyebrows and a vivid complexion. 
Among society women who wear grey hair, 
and yet retain a look of youth and beauty, 
may be mentioned the (ountess de (irey, 
Lady Henry Bentinck, Mrs. Hall Walker — 
who has the Sheridan (’harm — and ("ountess 
Fritz Hochburg, who is a sister of Lord 


for white and cream colour. This may In* 
specially nested in the case of (Jiieen 
Alexandra and her sister, th(‘ Km[)ress xMtirie 
of Russia, and (^)ueen Margherita ot Italy. 

An artist in colour can do much for grey 
haired women. Clrey is kind to them, and 
so also is pink, and these soft shades ( an be 
combined in charming fashion. For instance, 
the before mentioned Mrs. John Jacob Astor 
wore a notable costume at one of the Royal 



f'njin (I J‘holu by{ 

Fermoy. Then Mine. Maurice Fphru.ssi 
re[)re.sents grey-haired youth and smartne.ss 
in Parisian society ; and as for Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor — well, she is as much admired 
in London as in her native America. 

Taste in dress is on the up grade, and has 
done much for grey hiiir and also for the 
middle-aged sisterhood. VVomen who have 
pas.sed their first youth are no longer doomed 
to wear black, brown, or such-like sombre 
colourings. White is now as much used by 
mothers and aunts as by youthful debuiantes. 
And Royal ladies who have reached or 
pa.ssed middle life show a marked fondness 


\ l.ilfinii ttr, .t 

('ourts of 1007. 'I bis consisted of a gown 
in silver tissue and a pink velvet train of the 
exact shade of a La France rose — a mixture 
of grey and pink that suited her grey-haired 
but regal beauty to [icrfection. And Lady 
(le (hey once appeared in a grey chiffon 
frock with rubies— a ( ostume that has become 
historic. 

dk) hark back for a moment to the subject 
of perennial youthfulness. “ How to become 
an evergreen ” sounds like a topic for the 
silly season ; and certain it is that the secret 
of eternal youth would make a multi-mil- 
lionaire of its lucky possessor. But this 
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hu\ 

f)ri('c'lcss recipe is still iinktiown, and we 
poor women must keep our looks at the cost 
ot unceasing watchfulness. Even so wise a 
man as the late Mr. Gladstone once re- 
marked: “All time and money .spent in 
liaining the IxKly pays betttM* than any other 
iuvc'stment " And this di('tum seems to have 
been taken to heart by modern womanhood, 
'rime, trouble, and much monev aie now 
spent on the art of beauty and on physical 
culture. 

bet us, for a moment, take stock of the 
.situation. .Some* of us and perhaps the 
wisest*— trust to Nature, and try to do th(‘ 


trick by plain living and high thinking. The 
so-called “ simple life ” has become a watch- 
word of the twentieth century. Early hours 
bid fair to return to favour ; meat and alcohol 
are avoided ; and lemonade or mineral water’ 
seem to rival champagne as the drink of the 
moment. Then rest - cures have come to 
stay : and many of us find that one hour of 
quiet, once in the day, will do much to pre- 
serve our youthful vitality. “ Why does a 
woman look older than a man ? ” .sounds 
like a qiu’stion invented to advertise a patent 
medicine : hut the answer to it may be 
suggestive. W'omtm tire sooner than men, 
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and the symptoms of fatigue are terribly un- 
becoming. Rest is one of the secrets of. 
eternal youthfulness. Diet-cures are also a 
current craze, and the best of them will tend 
to preserve our figures and complexions. 
Indeed, plain food has higher qualities, and 
is said to help us in our upward course — 
mental, psychic, and spiritual. Deep breath- 
ing, which hails from America, will also do 
much in the same directions : and exercise, 


patient by Dr. Abernethy, a blunt medicine- 
man of the (leorgian period. Then, of 
course, there can be no doubt that the 
woman of to-day preserves her freshness by 
means of many baths and much care given 
to the face, hair, eyes, and complexion. 
Figures are also carefully treated, and for 
this purpose a self denying ordinance is 
rigidly practised. 

Beauty doctors have their uses, and so 
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of all sorts, is one of our modern watchword.s. 
Women walk and ride, play golf and hockey, 
swim and dive, and now fencing has become 
a fad of the period. 

Some of us practise the minor arts of 
jumping and skipping — even of battledore 
and shuttlecock. vSkipping, by the way, has 
been a habit for several centuries. “Go 
home and buy a skipping-rope, and use it 
three times a day,^’ was the advice given to a 


also have the masseurs and the teachers of 
Swedish exercises. But, after all, w'e only 
follow the lead of the ancients. The women 
of ancient Greece lived in the open air, 
tended their forms and faces, did gymnastics, 
and wwked with a will to maintain a high 
standard of health and physical perfection. 
Anyhow, the fact remains that we keep our 
youth, and that middle age is at a discount 
in the twentieth century. 


Th^ Comic Side of Crimea 
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Written ed ItlnWated % HARRY FURNIS& 

N countries where the Inhabit 
tents are callous of dcteh the 
comic side of crime js, of 
CCjns^^ more eviclept tlm 
KFbere life >ns taken- tnofe 
seriously. I will illustrate <vhat 


I mean- Though it iS hardly a crime I am' 
about to write of* yet it ended in a death, so 
that the telling of 
It in this series niay 
be permissible. 

The stDiy is a mte 
one, and wa& t^lated 
to me by an old 
friend, ^^ho was the 
colonel of a Sikb 
regiment in IndBls^. 

Ihe officers were 
nuK h annoyed ^it 
\Nas not my friend^s 
regiment, but 
another) by same 
native hanging Sboht 
the mountain above 
then camp and 
‘‘ sniping ” them Wjith 
a rifle. Bullets occa- 
sionally came 
through the officers* 
tent and rendered 
matters somew^hat 
alarming. The colonel* 
sent for his orderly, 
a native soldier, and 
said be wanted a 
sffuad to go over the 
mountain that night , 
and ^catch the mis- 
creant who was 
annoying them- 

The orderly 
saluted, and begged to be lUtowedi 
alone, assuring hi$ fokmel that M 
^on catch tbe culprit titedffce*?- 
pluck, 4igreed» md the aAfct - 
the soldier Walked to the Mad 
sniper. 

the <?0 " 

Vet 


‘*Oh, sirs, I had no difficuSty/* he ^ 
sec, I knew his ways. He jny 
father.” ^ ^ 

^ We are so satiated with political 
after day that I have avoided them m 
'these pages. I may, hol^ever, mentbn that 



my friend, the late Su Henry Tbompspnf 
the surgeon at the latter half of <be 
Victorian etas wae 
once rather startled 
by receiving u 
testimonial of ttianks 
from the Socialistic 
body. 

Sir Henry was a 
typical aristocrat — an 
old-fashioned, 
orthodox courtier. He 
was extremely proud 
of his professional 
services and his 
social intercourse with 
Emperors* Princes, 
and all of hjgli 
degree, and of " Bis 
services (whidb, alas P 
were hopeless, a$ the 
case was impossible) 
to the dyit%^e3t*y ^ 
peror of the'Fe 
Napoleon I]$« 




apoi 

Well, -i^er 
Emperor’s deati^ 
Henry receiwfed ti!" 
warm letter of 
from the Sodalfete* 
“ip raum fbr'^hts 
len^lces to humaniiy 
in 'having^ $p abt^ 
mside away with a 
tyrant I” \ ^ 

it ' is , s^kj that^ ^Socialites'; «m 

dljd of tWtee b 

that the witete fc txot of a,i 

8»f 
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THANKS TO SIR HENRY THOMPSON. 


not a case about which there was any doubt, 
nor was it one to rouse the sympathy of an 
honest man. The prisoner was one of the 
worst villains this wicked world has ever 
known — a strong, determined, successful, 
cold-blooded scoundrel. From my artistic 
point of view it would be interesting, 1 
thought, to study him under the ordeal of 
trial. Besides, I was in a country where 
many wretches had been tried before — 
Australia. Although the crime, or crimes, 
had been committed in Australia, the mur- 
derer, like Deeming, was an Englishman. 
His name was Butler. His trial, however, 
did not cause the sensation at home that 
Deeming^s did, for Deeming had murdered 
his parents in England and hidden their 
bodies under a slab in the house he occupied. 
In a similar way he had murdered and hidden 
his victims in Australia, and the discovery of 
one crime led to the discovery of the others. 
Butler had quite as many victims, but he 
went to Australia for his prey, and there- 
fore the interest was more local. But it 
was a sensational trial all the same, for the 
wretch tried his best to cheat the hangman 
by destroying himself. 

Butler's plan of criminal campaign was 
simplicity itself, and therefore his victims 
were innocent, unsuspecting persons, who 
were cajoled into believing that Butler was 
an expert in prospecting in the bush, and 
knew where Morgan mines and Aladdin's 
Caves were to be easily found. It is comic 
to think how many persons do not stop to 


consider that these ‘‘experts,” if they really 
did know where the treasures were, would 
not fail to keep the secret, and the profit, to 
themselves. 

Naturally, a retired seafaring captain was 
one of the victims of these fairy stories. I 
think it was for this one case Butler was tried, 
though he had murdered others in the same 
way. 

His modus operandi was extremely simple. 
Alone with his gulled victim in the bush, 
Butler, after marking out a certain spot about 
seven feet by two and a half feet, seated 
himself, lit his pipe, and told his victim to dig 
down to a depth of about four feet. 1'hen, 
when the unsuspecting prospector had finished 
his task, Butler, seated behind him, drew his 
revolver and shot him dead. 

Butler’s touch of humour was to make his 
victims dig their own graves. 

The murderer, after robbing the corpse 
of money and keys, filled in the earth 
and returned to the city, ransacked the 
lost owner's rooms, and, if necessary, 
personated him and obtained his money 
and belongings. This little game he carried 
out time after time. Probably he would 
have carried on his crimes much longer but 
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for an old farmer named James Wood, who, 
with a keen eye, noticing fresh earth un- 
accountably exposed, made a search and 
found the body of Weller, the last victim. 

The back of the skull of the unfortunate 
man had marks of a bullet wound, showing 
how neatly Butler had taken aim. I recollect 
the counsel for the prisoner raised the 
question of suicide, and the doctor, with the 
skull of the ■'murdered man, showing how 
impossible it was for a man to fire a pistol 
at the back of his own head. This evidence 
immensely amused the prisoner in the dock, 
Butler twirling his moustache and seemingly 
enjoying the joke. His manner at the 
beginning of the trial v/as jocular. He 
looked about him in a jaunty style. He 
apparently believed he was one of the actors 
in a comedy. After some of the evidence, 
however, he sat glum and sullen, and looked 
the brute he was. His low forehead, thick 
underlip, tremendous neck, and cruel face 
showed the man. As the evidence of the 
police and others rolled out, and his fate 
seemed sealed, his whole expression changed, 
and he became insolent and defiant. 

I was seated not far from the dock, which, 
by the way, w'as in the centre of the court, and 
into which prisoners are brought up from the 
cells below, through a trap-door in the floor. 
The dock had railings with long spikes, and in 
conversation with the Attorney-General, who 
prosecuted, and who told me that Butler 
was a desperate character and fought the 
warders, and threatened to either do for them 
or himself, I said, “1 wonder the prisoner 
does not jump up and spike himself effec- 
tually.” This remark Butler must have over- 
heard, for the next day he did jump up on 
the bench and throw himself on the spikes, 
with the evident intention of killing himself! 
Failing in this, he became very violent, and 
seemed to lose all control of himself, fought 
the warders, and, being allowed tobacco 
when in his cell, tried’ to commit suicide by 
jagging his throat with a small tin tag— a piece 
of metal inserted in plug tobacco on which 
the name of the manufacturer is embossed. 
Failing a second time to kill himself, his 
brutality increased, and the warders were 
obliged to encase his bapds in leather 
muffs and bind them with straps to his 
sides. 

'Fhe last day of all which ended this strange 
trial showed Butler a pitiable object. His 
bravado had all disappeared, his face was 
ghastly white, he scowled at the judge, his 
eyes w»ei:e wild, his figure collapsed ; he was 
a shrunken, miserable -looking object, a 


remarkable contrast to the blusterer in the 
dock when the trial began. His voice had 
gone, and he could only whisper his state- 
ment to his counsel, who had to stand close 
to the dock and repeat it in a clear voice to 
the Court. 

When the judge was surnming up, late on 
Saturday night, I was on the stage in the 
theatre giving my lecture-entertainment, in 
which 1 tell a story of an escaped convict. 
I impersonated a felon, and, after rushing 
about the stage trying to escape, I made 
my exit, somewhat exhausted — which was 
generally thought by my agent, by the way, 
would be an impossible part of my pro- 
gramme to give in Australia — when 1 heard 
the boys in the street calling out, “ Butler 
sentenced to death ! Scene in court ! ” So 
1 was not in at the final scene in the tragedy, 
after all. 

Some men on the Bench had better be off 
it. Like judges in the Highest Court, they 
remain too long and are caught napping. 
My old friend, Frank l^ockwood, was once 
engaged in a dog case, and Chief Justice 
Coleridge was asleep in his chair. Sir Frank 
slammed the table in front of him, and 
said loudly to the witness he was cross- 
examining: — 

“Tell me, sir, is it not a fact that some 
dogs who have been too long on the bench 
go to sleep ? ” 

The Lord Chief woke up, and listened to 
the rest of the case. 

When I was writing an illustrated London 
letter years ago, I made the following note on 
the subject, which I called : — 

“after four o’clock. 

“ Surely there should be a Superannuation 
Act for county court judges, coroners, and 
others who are entrusted with important 
public work, and who hang on to their office 
long after they have become physically in- 
competent to transact their duties as they 
should be done. It is not so very long ago 
that very stringent measures had to be taken 
to compel a senile coroner to relinquish his 
position ; and a few evenings since 1 heard a 
Londoner, well knowm in society, complain 
of the way in which he had been treated 
by a decrepit county court judge. My 
friend, wishing to make a present of a ring 
to a friend of his who was on the eve of being 
married, bought the article, and handed it to 
the jeweller, with instructions to have a suit- 
able inscription engraved upon it, making a 
stipiSation that it should be finished and 
returned by a certain date, otherwise it would 
be useless. Months elapsed before the ring 
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was delivered. It was sent back to the 
jeweller. The tradesman took out a sum- 
mons, and my friend had to come back to 
town and sit in a stuffy court all day without 
the case being called. Next morning he 
bribed the usher 
to let him know 
when the case 
was called. He 
was sent for at 
lunch -time, and 
sat till a quarter- 
past four listen- 
ing to anything 
but edify ing 
matters which 
had to be dis- 
posed of first. By 
this time the old 
gentleman on 
the Bench was 
fast asleep. 

The jeweller’s 
case was 
called, and my 
friend’s solicitor stated the defence. At 
its close the legal functionary slowly dis 
entangled himself from the embrace of 
Morpheus, opened one eye, grunted, * Verdict 
for plaintiff,’ and lumbered heavily out of 
court. My friend was furious, and addressed 
the judge in terms the reverse of polite. 
The usher endeavoured to pacify him, and 
eventually led him out of court, and, after 
pocketing another half-sovereign, he re- 
marked, ‘Yes, sir; it’s very ’ard, I know. 
But, you know, sir, he allers gives a verdict 
for the plaintiff after four o’clock ! ’ And 
this is the way the law is administered in 
Merrie England ! ” 

I recollect Justice Hawkins trying one 
of Jabez Balfour’s gang at the Old Bailey. 
The case was known as “ The Liberator 
Case.” 

There was a touch of satire in the 
title, “Liberator” Building Society case, for 
many of the poor, duped shareholders 
w^ere thrown into the workhouse, and some 
of the promoters into jail. 1 saw one 
of the moving spirits getting it hot from 
Sir Henry Hawkins, the judge at the Old 
Bailey, afterwards Iword Brampton, during 
the last few days. Apropos of this case, 
there is an incident which. I do not 
think has been published, but it was 
current talk at the time of the arrests, 
and, I think, is worth relating, if only 
to illustrate the vagaries of the whirligig 
of Time. One of the culprits was 


noted for being very severe on the Bench, 
and upon one occasion he sentenced some 
wrong* doer to a month for a very trivial 
offence. This roused the ire of the sen- 
tenced one, and as he was leaving the 

dock he turned 
round and, 
disregarding the 
probable conse- 
quences, re- 
marked to him, 
significantly : — 
“All right, 
g u v’n or; all 
right. I reckon 
ril be just about 
cornin’ out when 
you’re go i n’ 
in!” 

Jabez Balfour 
in his book thus 
describes his 
first acquaintance 
with a “ Black 
Maria ” : — 

“ I found that the vehicle wsls packed with 
the refuse of the London police-courts. They 
apparently knew each other very >vell, and 
were on the most excellent terms of friend- 
ship w'ith their guardian, who walked up and 
dowm the corridor and chaffed them un- 
mercifully, especially the female prisoners. 
I was amazed at the terms of jaunty familiar- 
ity which existed between the prisoners and 
the officers of the law, and for the first time 
1 became acquainted with the slang of prison 
life, w'hich I found to be full of words which 
are not in the Standard Slang Dictionary, 
and to which I cannot even now attribute 
any reasonable origin.” 

A great friend of mine, for many years one of 
the best of the London police magistrates, Gil- 
bert E. Kennedy, of Marlborough Street, wish- 
ing to find out what it was like to take the ride 
in the “ Black Maria ” to which he had con- 
demned so many prisoners, took the journey 
himself, and he informed me afterwards that he 
never had such an uncomfortable journey in his 
life. This torture of untried people, by boxing 
them up like cattle, is therefore likely to be 
seen to in time. The little divisions into 
which the travellers are penned is a modern 
“improvement.” In the old days there w^ere 
no divisions, but one long seat like in a 
bus, and there is a story (was it Montagu 
Williams’s or poor Frank Lockwood^s?) of a 
“swell,” taken off in the “Black Maria” with 
the other ordinary police-court prisoners, 
being frightfully disgusted by a drunken old 
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Irishwoman leaning against him as they 
jolted along. He tried to move away, and 
mildly protested “ Och ! me darlint/' 
observed the lady from the gutter, “ maybe 
you forgit OiVe as much roight to ride in 
this as you have !” 

Our police are 
not always perfect 
beings. They have 
black sheep in 
their midst, but 
these are luckily 
few. These few — 
when found out — 
tarnish the good 
name of the force. 

A friend of mine 
had an amusing 
experience of the 
lighter side of 
police crime when 
the “Muzzling of 
pogs Order’’ was 
in force. He 
allowed his pet 
djg to stray out- 
side the front 
garden gate, but 
kept his eye upon 
ih Presently he 
saw a policeman 
come round the 
comer and whistle 


gently to the dog. As soon as he got in 
reach of it he stooped down and took off the 
dog’s collar, pocketed it, marched the dog to 
the front door, and gave notice that he 
would summon my friend for allowing the 
dog to stray with- 
out a collar. 

^ My friend came 

" out and said, 

‘ ^ “We’ll settle this 

at once. Here, get 
into this hansom. 
Driver, take us to 
Marylebone 
Station at once.” 

There the con- 
stable entered the 
box and charged 
my friend. 

“ That police- 
man, sir,” said my 
friend, “is a liar 
and a thief.” 

** That is a very 
serious charge to 
make,” observed 
the magistrate — I 
think it was Mr. 
Plowden, so per- 
haps he added, 
“ You must not 
allow your choler 
to rise.” 
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“That policeman,” continued my friend, 
“stole the collar off that dog an hour ago. 
Will you, sir, ask him to empty his pockets?” 

At the magistrate’s command the policeman 
had to do so. The first dog’s collar was that 
belonging to my friend. This was followed 
by a dozen others — his morning’s work. I 
do not suppose he stole them to sell, but to 
gain promotion for being “ smart.” 

The magistrate’s “ choler ” rose then, and 
the career of the policeman fell. 

I was speaking just now of Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, and I will end this paper with one 
or two stories about him. There is no doubt 
Hawkins owed his great success to being a 
thorough man of the world, with a keen sense 


The judge more quietly slipped in a three- 
penny-bit ! 

In the vestry the bag was opened by the 
churchwardens. “ The bank-note,” says the 
wary Hawkins, ^'‘looked like mine'' When 
the bag was shaken and the wretched 
threepenny - bit dropped out, a church- 
warden (according to the judge’s chaplain, 
who was present) cried : — 

“ O that High Sheriff ! ” 

“’Orkins” follows this little dodge of his 
in getting credit for benevolence by another 
scene in church when the bag was brought 
round. 

“All eyes were upon me, I knew, and had 
I not known I should have felt. I under 



‘‘the bag was shaken and the wretched THKEEPENNY-IJIT DROITED OUT.’ 


of the ridiculous. There is one short chapter in 
the second volume of his reminiscences which 
he has given with much humour — the descrip- 
tion of “ the pompous Sheriff of Devizes’ ” 
ostentatious display when Justice Hawkins 
was on circuit. 

“ Everything concerning him was on a 
large scale, so that when we went to church 
and the offertory was collected, instead of the 
unassuming little crimson bag at the end of a 
stick coming round, indicating that -only a 
proportionate amount of your income was 
expected, they brought to our pew a recep- 
tacle almost as large as an old-clothes bag, 
and capable of holding your salary for the 
whole year.” 

Into this Mr. Justice Hawkins relates 
how the pompous Sheriff extracted from his 
pocket a bank note^ “ which he dropped into 
the capacious reservoir of Christian ciiarily.” 


stood them ; they were anxious to see what 
the would give," (The italics are his 

own.) On this occasion the judge pretended 
to be murli occupied in singing the hymn. 
“ I was singing like a robin,” he writes, 
“ ‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,’ ” a 
hymn he had heard many times before, and 
those icy mountains gave him, he declares, a 
cold shudder. On this occasion they served 
to give the cold shoulder, and nothing else, t ) 
the churchwarden who was passing the 
bag (a particularly inviting one, lined with 
white satin, trimmed with red). “ It i-^^ 
wonderful how one’s attention may be en 
grossed by delightful music,” adds the judge, 
and this little comedy he performed in broad 
daylight, on a raised dais, in the presence of 
the whole congregation. 

He gave nothing ! 

Mr. Justice Hawkins tells of his horror oi 
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By FRANK SAVILE. 


ITTLE Roseen’s heart nearly 
stopped beating ! 

A moment before — such a 
tiny moment — the day had 
been an over-brimming glory 
of light and life and music. 
'I'he garden had echoed and re-echoed to the 
morning song of the birds j mellow out of the 
distance came the languid splash of ripples in 
the cove. The dew spangled the grass at 
her feet ; the sunlight played hide and seek 
among a hundred green shadows of beech 
and oak and pine. And the day was only 
just beginning -there were hours and hours 
before her — hours filled with more possibili- 
ties of delight than any “grown-up” could 
possibly imagine. 'I'he garden and the 
beach ? Wliat could not one do with such 
a garden and such a beach on this most 
entrancing day ? 

And now ? 

'I'he sudden shadow of tragedy smirched 
the morning — its grim sword might fall at 
any moment. For Rag.s, the wild, the 
scatterbrained, the heedless, most common- 
place of mongrels, but the very darling of her 
heart, had signed his own death-warrant ! 

'I'here he stood, amid the ruins of her 
brother-in-law’s [)et begonia bed, digging with 
his mighty paws, flinging soil out of a hole 
already a full foot deep, and doing it with a 
whole-hearted enjoyment of his sin which 
proved all former punishments to be things 
most thoroughly forgotten or despised. 

Little Roseen rushed at him with a cry of 
mingled terror and reproach. He w'hirlcd 
round to meet her. His soil-stained paws fell 
upon her shoulders. His enthusiasm, in 
fact, rolled her over into the hole which he 
had dug. Under the impression that she 
had come to share his labours, he resumed 
his energetic assistance ! 

She smote at him indignantly ; she made 
wild and ineffectual attempts to scrape to- 
gether the scattered soil and heal the terrible 
wound in the earth. Too late — too late I 
Voices sounded behind her. She gathered 
herself up to meet the bewildered, and then 
wrathful, countenances of her sister Muriel 
and — alas ! alas 1 — of Muriel’s husband, Jack 
Thornton. 


With strong instinctive common sense 
Rags read and understood the expression 
upon his master’s face. As the latter made 
a rush at him he tore himself from Roseen’s 
embrace and fled through the fence. Captain 
Thornton flung many stones and anathemas 
in the direction of his retreat, and then 
returned to in.spect, with grim determination, 
the ruin of the begonias, lie gave a conclu- 
sive little nod of the head. 

“That settles it ! ” he said, slowly. “ He’s 
had his chance. He’s chased the sheep, run 
the poultry, dug up the geraniums, and 
broken the cucumber-frames. He’ll destroy 
no more. I shall shoot him to-night ! ” 

Roseen gave a despairing little shriek and 
fell at her brother-in-law’s feet. 

“Oh, please- please — please!” .she sobbed. 
“He didn’t know any better— oh, he didn’t 
know 1 ” 

He picked her up gently, and began to 
brush the mud from her frock. 

“My little Roseen,” he said, “you don’t 
understand. We can’t have dogs to live with 
us who demolish everything — who can’t be 
taught by {)unish merits. And he is not a 
valuable dog. He is not a real Newfound- 
land — only a mongrel cross.” 

“ But I love him I ” she cried, desperately. 
“ I don’t care what he is —I love him 
dearly I ” 

She turned wildly to her sister. 

“ Beg him I ” she entreated. “ Muriel, 
darling, beg Jack to forgive Rags this once !” 

Muriel looked at the forlorn little figure 
at her feet, and then, with a half doubtful 
smile, at her husband. 

“Couldn’t we — this once, Jack?” ijhe 
asked. 

He shook his head. 

“No, dear,” he said. “ I told you that 
next time he broke out he would have to go. 

I have quite decided.” :> 

A shadow fell across Muriel’s face. She 
had been married only six months. This 
was the first time that a request of hers had 
been met by her husband’s direct refusal. 

“ Not for my sake. Jack ? ” she pleaded. 

“ No,” he answered, firmly. “ Please don’t 
press it any more. I have made up my mind. 

I seldom change it.” 
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I.ITTLB KOSBBN KUSHED AT HIM WITH A CRY OF MIKGLFD TERROR AND REPROACH." 


The cloud in MurieFs eyes grew deeper, 
not a great thing for a wife to ask/' 
sKe said. “I don't think that I deserve 
to have it refused, Jack.” 

He made a gesture of irritation towards 
Roseen. . 

“I think it would be better if you took 
her in,” he said. “ It is bad for her to cry 
like that, and the more we discuss matters 
the more her tears will influence you.” 

She drew the child up in her arms. She 
gave him a look which was half surprise, half 
expostulation. 

You refuse — absolutely ? ” she questioned. 

“ Absolutely — and finally,” he replied. ‘‘ I 
shall shoot Rags to* night.” 

Vol 


There was a cold 
and inexorable 
tone in his voice 
which Muriel had 
never heard before. 
It roused her 
usually gentle 
temper into flame. 
It was as if her 
husband had be- 
come a different 
man — an enemy. 

“If you do,” she 
cried, fiercely, as 
she turned towards 
the house, “ if you 
really do, I'll -111 
never forgive you.” 

Thornton an- 
swered with no 
more than a slight 
shrug of the shoul- 
ders. He watched 
her silently out of 
sight, and then 
strolled slowly on 
towards the stables. 

A minute later 
Roseen was weep- 
ing out her story 
into the sympa- 
thetic ears of her 
Irish nurse, Mary 
Kate. To the 
child's imagination 
it was as if her 
whole world had 
fallen about her in 
ruin. Rags con- 
demned to die ( 
Muriel quarrelling 
— actually quarrel- 
ling with Jack on 
her account 1 Surely two such awful things 
had never happened before upon a peaceful 
summer morning ! It was incredibly terrible ; 
her little heart felt as if it must burst beneath 
its load of woe ! 

But Mary Kate refused to take this pessi-r 
mistic view of matters. She was glib with 
consolations. 

“Sure, the Captain's a quick man — a very 
quick man — but he'd no more cross the 
misthress in the matter of wan mongrel cur 
than he'd be flyin' through the windy. Make 
y'rsilf aisy, me darlint ! He'll be kissin' y'r 
sistet^s feet before the day's out, and pro- 
misin' her the life of any cat or any dog she 
likes to set her value on. He will so, now, 
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and do you set there and wipe y’r face and 
shmile at me as ye have a right to shtnile. 
Look, now ! I’ll give ye me box of jools to 
play wid ! ” 

A child’s mind is easily influenced. Roseen 
was far from satisfied, for she could not help 
remembering that she had both seen and 
beard whal Mary Kate had not. But to play 
with the “ jools ” was a very special joy, 
reserved for very special occasions, and even 
her doubts could not bring her to refuse it. 
With childish optimism she put the question 
of Rags away at the back of her mind and 
watched her nurse put the little red box on 
the table. 

Mary Kate’s “jools ” were not gems of any 
intrinsic value. I'he Innishlyne coast is 
famous for the number of agates, coarse 
amethysts, and other stones of a like class 
which are to be found along the foreshore. 
Mary Kate, who indulged in a decided, if 
innocent, taste for flirtation, had many 
admirers. It was quite an ordinary custom 
for the youths of the district to bestow their 
occasional finds upon the objects of their 
regard, and Mary Kate had amassed quite a 
little hoard. It was this that she was looking 
to to divert the melancholy trend of her 
small charge’s meditations. 

Roseen opened the box and rummaged her 
fingers among the stones. She was quick to 
notice one— a small, deep red pebble, shot 
with lines of white — which had been added 
since her last inspection. She gave a little 
cry of admiration as she held it up. 

Mary Kate blushed, bridled, and tittered. 

“’Tis a cornelian,” she said. “I'here’s 
fistfuls of them on Skene Vogh ; but I doubt 
if I’ve seen a finer. Brian O’Rorke fetched 
it to me, the forward gossoon that he is.” 

Roseen was much interested. Skene Vogh 
was an island nearly opposite the headland at 
the far corner of the bay, and at low' water 
one could sometimes reach it dry shod. 

“ Why was it forward of Brian ? ” she 
asked, curiously. “/ think it was very polite 
of him.” 

Mary Kate gave a little self conscious 
chuckle. 

“It has a special manin’ — a cornelian,” 
she grinned. “ Whoiver ye give it to, it 
keeps their love warm to ye.” 

Roseen looked up with very earnest eyes. 

“ Does it ? ” she asked. “ Oh, Mary Kate, 
does it really ? ” 

“ So they say,” answered the girl, tossing hef 
head, “ but Masther Brian will have his own 
throubles to prove it ! ” 

A wonderful, wonderful idea leaped into 


being in Roseen’s active little brain. If 
Muriel could only give Jack a cornelian — if 
she only could 1 

Because his love must have suddenly 
cooled —that could be the only explanation 
of the hard and cruel words which husband 
and wife had exchanged that morning. And 
then ? If all was put right between Muriel 
and Jack, surely, surely a respite could be 
obtained for Rags. Oh, it was a splendid 
notion — an admirable one. 

She looked debatingly again at Mary Kate. 

“Could — could you lend it me?” she 
asked, doubtfully. 

Mary Kate went off into a peal of laughter. 

“ Bless y’r innocince, me darlint ! ” she 
cried. “ Are ye afther settin’ y’r cap at some 
wan ? Sure, ye’ll have to find and fetch y’r 
own stone. The loan of wan’s no good at 
all, at all.” 

Roseen looked at her gravely. 

“ I see,” she answered. “But there are 
lots more on Skene Vogh, you say. VVe 
could get one there ? ” 

Mary Kate nodded encouragingly. 

“Some day,” she agreed. “This afther- 
noon 1 have to mend and get up the 
misthress’s fine lace. But some day, whin 
the tide’s at its lowest, we’ll go and find a 
stone that’ll si'ald the heart from the Imp’ror 
of ('hina’s silf—that we will !” 

She went off to fetch her lace, leaving the 
child immersed in a brown study. It was all 
very w'ell to talk of “some day,” but what 
was wanted was a cornelian noiv. Oh, it 
was impossible to w'ait ! Mow could she 
delay when she knew that such a cure-all for 
her troubles lay almost within reach? It 
was such a very, very serious matter — for 
Rags ; indeed, it was a (juestion of life and 
death. If Mary Kate’s aid could not be 
given, Roseen must act for herself. 

Her goings and comings were little ques- 
tioned in the house ; she was accu.stomed to 
pervade the stables and garden as she willed. 
Mary Kate found nothing strange in the fact 
that the room was empty when she returned, 
feeling assured that “ the dear baby’d gone 
to set her little hands to buildin’ a pacifica- 
tion betwixt the Captain and the mistbress, 
the inthriguin’ little fairy that she is I ” and 
so settled down comfortably to her mending. 

Mary Kate was right — in theory, but 
Roseen was setting about the matter in her 
own way. She was hastening across the lawn 
to examine, with a critical eye, the set of the 
tide. 

As she looked down from the cliif head 
upon the shore she gave a little gasp of 
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delight. The tide was falling — was nearly 
at its lowest. The channel between the 
mainland and Skene Vogh had become a 
stretch of sand dotted with little pools. She 
could run across as she stood — it would 
scarcely be necessary to take off her shoes 
and stockings. 

She hesitated for one instant. Rags ? 
Without him she had never ventured before 
outside the garden domain. But if they 
happened to meet her brother-in-law? Might 
not the cruel sentence of the morning be 
carried into effect upon the spot ? No — she 
must go alone. 'I'here was, indeed, no time 
to be wasted in finding the culprit. Tides 
waited for no one —not even for little girls with 
the most laudable intentions in their hearts. 

She ran quickly down the gravel-path which 
gave upon the shore. Half an hour later she 
had gained the headland, and was picking 
her way between pool and pool across the 
channel. 

She panted a little as she reached the 
opposite shore. The seaweed was slippery 
and the sand heavy and deep. But excite- 
ment allowed her no thought of weariness. 
Dropping on her knees, she began to pass 
handfuls of bright pebbles between her fingers. 
She peered, here and there, beneath the 
shelving boulders. Now and again she lifted 
the tangle of the wrack. Very slowly, yard 
by yard, she crept along, absorbed in her 
search, while behind her the tide fell, reached 
its lowest, and then, moving as slowly as 
herself, began to mount. 

An hour later Muriel came out upon the 
lawn. There was a suspicious redness about 
her eyes ; her cheeks were white and harassed 
looking. The quarrel of the morning had 
clouded the day for her also — she was feeling 
lonely and miserable. She wanted to find 
Jack — to find him and make it up. She 
wanted to be kissed and forgiven, and — 
though this was perhaps only a subconscious 
thought — to gain, possibly, her own way 
after all. 

In the hope that he might have gone 
fishing from the headland, she strolled 
slowly towards it. 

Jack was there, indeed, but on the side 
away from the house. He was sitting on a 
stone, smoking, listlessly dangling a line into 
the dark blue depth's, meditating on the ways 
of women, and wondering how on earth he 
was going to stick to his principles and, at 
the same time, make his peace with his wife. 

There seemed no middle path that he 
could steer, and as he debated the matter 
his brow grew gloomier and gloomier. A 


man couldn^t give in ? No ; he shook his 
head j he buttressed up his resolution with 
remembrances of the many iniquities Rags 
had already perpetrated. No— a man must 
be master in his own house. But — but how 
on earth was he going to get along if Muriel 
would not give in either ? 

A pinnacle of rock behind him shut off his 
view of the summit of the headland for a 
good portion of the way, so Roseen's passing 
was hid from him. He might possibly have 
seen her if he had turned his head at one 
particular moment, but his meditations ab- 
sorbed him. He stared at the sea and the 
dangling line as if he expected to find in 
them an answer for the conundrum which he 
had set himself. He never noticed, either, 
that his wife had reached the head of the 
cliff behind him and was looking down. But 
her gaze was not at him. She was staring 
at a little blue-clad figure which crawled 
restlessly along the pebbled .shore of Skene 
Vogh. Suddenly Muriel gave a cry. She 
had recognised Roseen. For the child had 
risen. She had scrambled to her feet with 
a queer, triumphant gesture, and was running 
towards the channel. And up this the tide 
was racing like a torrent. 

Roseen stopped as she reached the waters 
edge. She looked down, and the next instant 
her lingers were at her shoe-strings. She 
stripped off both shoes and stockings and 
waded fearlessly out into the ripples. Muriel 
gave another cry, and ran frantically down the 
cliff path to the shore. 

Roseen saw her, called out, and waved her 
hand gaily. Fear and the haste of her run- 
ning had nearly robbed Muriel of her voice. 
She gave a strangled shout and waved 
desperately to her sister to go back. Roseen 
hesitated, looking questioningly towards the 
shore, scarcely understanding, in the absorp- 
tion of her one thought, that danger 
threatened, for she had found it — she had 
found a cornelian ! And heie was Muriel ! 
It only remained to meet Jack and all would 
be well. In her eagerness she took another 
step forward. 

She stumbled. Her feet slipped from 
under her, for she had stepped over the 
edge of one of the many pools which dotted 
the channel bed. She gasped — she made 
desperate efforts to regain her footing, but 
the sodden sand gave her no grip. Her 
hands beat wildly round •as if to seek support, 
and then a tiny wave completed the tale of 
her misfortunes. It flung itself against her 
face, blinding her. She fell. Relentlessly , 
the current seized her. 
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Jack Thornton had heard his wife^s cry as 
she started down the cliff. There was no 
mistaking the terror in her voice, but the 
reason of it was hid from him. He flung 
down his rod, leaped to his feet, and raced 
up the boulders. As he reached the other 
verge of the headland his heart nearly stood 
still ! 

Out in the grip of the tide a little blue-clad 
body was being whirled along. He knew it 
in an instant. Only the day before he had 
called Roseen his Baby Bluebell, in honour 
of her new print dress, and they had had a 
discussion, banteringly on his side, seriously 
on hers, as to whether a little girl of six might 
be called a baby any longer. And now — and 
now ? A sudden deadly chill of terror pulsed 
through liini. Would he be in time — would, 
he be in time ? 

The next instant the burden of his dread 
was doubled. For Muriel ran out across 
the shore beneath him, straight towards the 
water’s edge. Her arms were outstretched — 
her purpose manifest. She fought her way 
out into the deepening tide, straight towards 
her sister. 

Jack Thornton leapt rather than ran down 
the cliff ])ath \ he shouted, he gesticulated 
furiously in his despair. It was all in vain. 
Muriel had neither eyes nor ears for anything 
except her sister’s peril. She pressed on into 
the deep of the channel, the water rising inch 
by inch to her waist — to her shoulders — 
almost to her mouth ! And then she reached 
out to — touched — grasped the little blue 
frock ! 

She turned, slowly and heavily. For a 
moment she faltered, faint with the overtaxing 
of her powers. Then, holding the child to 
her, she thrust back in the direction from 
which she had come. 

She took an uncertain step or two, and 
tottered. She made no progress, for the 
current, which had been behind her as she 
waded seaward, Uras dead against her as she 
turned towards the shore. 

She set her teeth — she concentrated the 
whole of her powers into the effort. The 
waters seemed like hands, greedily dragging 
her back. She bent her shoulder against 
them, pushed, swerved, and then, in her 
turn, lost her footing. Two bodies swung 
out into the clutch of the current instead 
of one. 

Jack Thornton thundered down the path, 
tearing off his jacket as he ran. Horror had 
him by the throat, but he kept hi^ presence 
of mind. He noted a line of rocks, like a 
tiny breakwater, which headed Qut into and 


met the full force of the tide. He dashed 
along it, stumbling on the slippery wrack, 
poised his hands above his head, and leaped 
far out into the swirl. 

He swam desperately, realizing with another 
throb of fear the strength of the forces he 
had to meet. For with every minute the 
power of the waters grew as they were 
narrowed into the passage between the island 
and the shore. They whirled him round, 
they buffeted him, they tossed the foam 
against his lips and eyes. 

Stroke by stroke he urged himself along, 
ploughing a way towards the very centre of 
the stream. As he reached it he shook the 
water from his face, steadied himself for an 
instant, and looked anxiously ahead. As he 
did so something was tossed up upon the 
crest of an advancing wave — something 
which shone blue against the sunlit foam. 

He plunged forward. The next instant 
the two unconscious bodies were swept 
against him — into his very arms ! 

He seized the collar of his wife’s blouse. 
He turned, swimming upon his back and 
striking out slowly. He made no effort to 
beat up against the current, but used it rather 
as an aid. Roseen was still encircled by 
Muriel’s arm and pressed against her breast. 

For a moment or two all went well. Thorn- 
ton breathed a sigh of thankfulness and relief. 
They were already a full hundred yards from 
the island, but the current was slanting them 
shorewards. In another minute, if they kept 
as they were going, they would be among the 
shallows. He ventured, with a strong stroke 
or two, to increase the pace. 

And then, as in her unconsciousness her 
muscles relaxed, Muriel’s arm dropped away 
from Roseen’s waist. The blue frock was 
snatched and held by the hungry waters- 
the golden head sank beneath the surface. 

I’hornton groaned aloud and thrust out his 
disengaged hand. He probed blindly down- 
wards — felt nothing; probed again — and 
touched — a lock of hair. Desperately, blun- 
deringly, he drew it towards him and, as 
Roseen’s white face rose again into the sun- 
light, encircled her with the grip of his arm. 
But he was sadly handicapped now. He 
could do little more than float or tread water, 
trusting absolutely to the current to guide 
them into safety. 

I'he current, alas ! played him false. For 
the space between him and the shore grew 
palpably wider. Some unseen ledge below 
the surface was thrusting the stream seaward 
— they were being carried deeper and deeper 
into the grip of rollers b^ond the headland^s 
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shelter. Another minute^s drifting would see 
them out in the trough of the rising sea. 

With grim clearness the situation was 
manifest to Thornton’s brain. Together — 
they must drown. Let him free one hand 
and he could beat a way out into safety, but 
that one hand must be free. How? By 
releasing one of his burdens. There was no 
choice. 

“ (xod help me ! ” groaned Jack Thornton 
again, “ Roseen must go— Roseen must go ! ” 


5S7 

within him— cold with a horror which he 
knew would be with him to the day of his 
death 1 

Something splashed and churned the water 
at his shoulder— something panted and blew 
past his cheek. 

He looked round. 

Two great brown eyes were searching the 
ripples with eager light ; two great shoulders 
spurned the racing tide. Rejoicing in his 
strength, Rags shot past Thornton to meet 





and grasp — what? That floating skirt of 
blue ? Aye, to grasp , ij, lift it, bear it 
away triumphantly thrpugh the vanquished 
waves — through the shaflpws — up the 
pebbles— to lay it down upon a sunlit bed 
of sand. 

As Thornton staggered up the beach and 
laid his unconscious wife down at her sister’s 
side, Rags wheeled to greet him as one com- 
rade greets another when the forlorn hope 
has been won. Impulsively, vehemently, he 
licked his master’s . hand, and the strong 
ma% looking down into the deep of those 
honest , brown eyes, brimmed with their 
wealth of love, burst into ^ sudden storm of 
sob^ 


The crest of a wave broke against his lips. 
He choked#**g^ped, and knew that his 
powers^Hsrfe failing. What was to be done 
done quickly, or three would share 
-TO fate of one. With a sob and a half- 
muttered prayer he released the grip of his 
right hand. 

He struck out, setting his face rigidly 
towards the shore — he even shut his eyes. 
He could not see her drown — Roseen — his 
little baby sister whose body, a moment ago, 
had been warm in the circle of his arm. He 
swam savagely, desperately, tearing at the 
waves with great strokes which seemed to try 
to avenge upon them the cruel triumph which 
they had won, And his heart was stone 
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And it were the cornelian,” explained 
Roseen, importantly, as, a couple of hours 
later and in the seclusion of her own little 
white bed, she gave her version*, of the affair 
to Mary Kate. “ I gived it to Muriel, 
and told her she must give it to Jack. And 
when I said why, I thought Jack would 
never leave off kissing her and then me/*' 
Mary Kate wiped her eyes. 

“ And well he might, me darlint!” she 
cned, as she folded Roseen in a passionate 


embrace — “ and well he might — him 
that’s been spared the heavy sorrow of a 
lifetime ! ” 

A smile of unutterable content shone on 
Roseen’s face. 

“ And I’m to be spared my sorrow, too ! ” 
she cried, joyously. “ He said he wouldn^t 
shoot Rags now for anything in all the world 
—not if he dug up every geranium and 
begonia and smashed every cucumber-frame 
m the place ! ” 




rOPIA — is it within reach at 
last ? Is the land of perfection 
— Millenia, Zion, Erewhon, or 
whatever the dreamers and 
speculating novelists of the 
Jules Verne school choose to 
call it no longer to be banished to remote 
centuries and undetermined countries, but to 
uprise to morrow, so to speak, at our very 
doors, much as if Mr. Imre Kiralfy had the 
contract in charge and was its presiding 
genius ? If Professor (lustave Roy, Dr. 
(arl Hoffender, and other enthusiastic Esper- 
antists have their way, next year will see the 
founding of Esperanta- no longer merely a 
language, but a city and State on ideal lines. 

At the annual Esperanto Congress, held 
two or three months back at Dresden, the 
proposal was launched by Professor (Justave 
Roy, and strongly supfiorted, that Moresnet 
Neutrale, the interesting little territory wedged 
in between Germany, Holland, and Belgium, 
should be the scene of the experiment. It is 
not as if the plans were unripe, or as if the 
projectors did not know their own minds, and 
already the majority of the inhabitants of 
Moresnet speak Esperanto, whilst the shop 
sig*ns are nearly all written in that language ; 
so that in taking one's walks abroad, instead 
of looking for the humble but necessary 
barber or -milkman, we must keep alert for 
such signs as ** Barbir " and ** Melkhom." 

The position of Moresnet lends itself 
admirably to the project, touching as it does 
three countries, whilst several important rail- 
ways run by it, such as the Lisbon -Madrid, 
Paris-Berlin, and St. Petersburg ; and com- 
tnercially regarded— if anything so sordid can 
be imagined in this connection — travellers, 
“ commercials,” going from Germany to 
Holland or Belgium, or mce versd^ are bound 


to pass through the chosen land, thus opening 
up boundless opportunities for Esperantists to 
make convert.s, even if they do not trade much. 

As already stated, the project originally 
came from Professor Roy ; but another 
Esperantist, backed by many enthusiasts, has 
gone farther than the Professor, and is 
working with heart and soul to bring about 
his scheme. I'his gentleman is Dr. Carl 
Hoffender, and it is from this authority that 
the readers of The Strand Magazine are 
indebted for a first glimpse of what may be 
one of the twentieth-century wonders — the 
city of Esperanta and its people. 

“ Ever since,” states Dr. Carl Hoffender, 
“ I first devoted myself to the Esperanto 
language, as far back as 1S97, I have always 
hoped and believed that the time would 
arrive when, instead of an annual, ever- 
changing rendezvous of men and women 
united in the great bond of the Esperanto 
tongue, we would boast some fixed habitat to 
which we could turn at all seasons. I wanted 
to see the nucleus of an Esperanto com- 
munity, embracing members of all the races 
of the earth who speak and write Esperanto. 

“ No ; I did not myself first suggest 
Moresnet, but it strikes me as offering ex- 
cellent advantages for the head-quarters of 
Esperanto. You see, what I hoped then, and 
hope now, is that Esperanto may not be 
limited to language only, but that it embrace 
aims and ideals affecting the happiness and 
brotherhood of man; 

“ Here is an opportunity of Esperanto 
permeating our whole civilized life— our 
dwellings, habits, customs, and art. Here 
is a chance of emancipating ourselves from 
all that is absurd and unworthy in conven- 
tion, all that the ignorant centuries have 
imposed upon us. 
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A FOOTBRIDGE IN ESPERANTO CITY» 


“ As an architect, first of all I should like be a centre and a theatre for all the sound 
to see us freed from the shackles of a foolish and sensible reforms which agitate thinking 
traditional architecture. To this end I have men and women in every land.” 
drawn up plans which I shall submit to the From the plans drawn under Dr. 
committee, of a city of light and cleanliness Hoffender’s direction is afforded a €oup 
and beauty, and not fashioned with the worn- d'csil of what the city of Esperanta is 
out fragments of the Tower of Babel. Our • intended to be. We behold another White 
contemporary dress, too — does it fulfil our City, with more than one suggestion in its 
requirements in every country in the most many domes and rococo work of London s 
adequate manner ? No ; it is an ugly and most recent great exhibition, 
unclean contrivance, against which dress- As to the architecture, the designer 
reformers in every land protest in vain. Here plains frankly, ** My first idea is mat of 
Esperantists need not truckle to the Rue de beauty. I have travelled all over Euro^, 
la Paix and Savile Row. and I am sick to death of the dreariness, the 

“ Then, again, there is a chance in Espe- ugliness, the discord, and the dirt of Europe s 
ranta city for an Esperanto school of painting, great capitals. I believe b^uty may be 
from which the vulgar and meretricious shall combined with utility, and in Esperanta you 
be excluded ; for a new school of Esperanto will find one striking principle at least which 
music, carefully avoiding the extremes of has not been tried elsewhere.” 

Wagner on the one hand and Rossini on the “ Vou do not refer to the canal ? 

other; for an Esperanto drama and a new “No; I mean the separation of vehicular 

school of acting* Our Esperanto cookery and j^pedestrian traffic All buildings iH’ 
will offer mankind something better suited to Espeiinta will be connected by foot-bridg^ 
alimentary needs than dead birds, fish, . Alf ^e shops and offices will , be in the 
and quadrupeds* In brief, Esperanta will build|]|gs on the footway level, making 
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communication pleasant and easy in all our cities, often ill fed and ill-treated, doing 
weathers, and entirely obviating the danger their work inefficiently and spreading pollu- 
and delay which attend a confusion of tion broadcast.’^ 

pedestrians, horses, and carriages. “ Is there not too large an element of the 
It is interesting to learn that horses for the Byzantine in the proposed architecture?” 
purposes of traction will not be permitted in “ I do not think reasonable objection can 
Esperanta. All the heavy traffic, moreover, be made on that score. My idea has been 
will be conducted by the canals. to take from every school and order of 

“ I cannot understand,” remarks Dr. architecture its most agreeable and effective 
Hoffender, “ why the gross insanitary con- features. It is, like the language we speak, 
ditions inseparable from the use of animals an eclectic. You will find Greek, Roman, 
for the purposes of traction have been tolerated Gothic, Renaissance, and the pmrely modern 
so long. No one knows what ills affecting as well :is Byzantine. If there was any especial 
the health of a municipal community are advantage in Indian, Chinese, or Japanese 
directly traceable to this source. For a architecture I would borrow that also.” 
hundred years steam traction has been avail- With regard to spectacle and the drama, 
able over the common roads, and yet millions Dr. Floffender would seem at first sight to 
of four-footed animals continue to swarm in have taken a step backward. 

“ I am no sup- 
/ porter,” he .says, 

“ of intramural 
dramatic repre- 
sentation. I am 
no opponent of 
the theatre in its 
generic sense, 
but I am op- 
posed to the 
theatre as a dark, 
stuffy, confined 
dungeon. Let 
us have the 
theatre in the 
open air and in 
the light of day, 
and then it will 
become a whole- 
some, hearty, 
and healthful re- 
creation. I my- 
self have made 
a version of 
‘Hamlet' in 
Es[)eranto, and 
it is one of the 
dreams of my 
life to see that 
version given in 
the theatre of 
Esperanta.” 

The reader 
will see among 
the accompany- 
ing illustrations 
Dr. Hoffender’s 
theatre. It is 
on the lines of 
the old amphi- 

FTEPS LEADING PKOM THE FOOTBRIDGE TO THE ROADWAY. thCatTCS, tbC 
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UK, HOKKKNDER S FLAN KOK AN OFKN-AIK THEATRE. 


Colosseum at Rome, and with just a reminis- 
cence of the Spanish bull-ring about it. 
It will seat between six and seven thousand 
people, and the stage will occupy the centre 
of the arena, the actors entering in procession 
from one of the archways. 

It is not only proposed to house the popu- 
lation, permanent and transient, of Esperanta 
in homes of a new pattern, and regale them 
with drarna in an unfamiliar, if not exactly 
novel, manner, but, as was to be expected, 
tbe cramping, unbecoming clothes, fashion- 
able in other countries, will not do for 
Esperantists. 


Ever since suggestions for an ideal dress 
were first invited, the disciples of Dr. 
Zamenhof all over the world have been send- 
ing in their views, accompanied by various 
designs. 

Some of these, suggestions partake of 
an extraordinary nature. The principle of 
eclecticism has obviously taken a firm hold 
on many well-intentioned persons. Thus one 
gentleman wrote to Dr. Hoffender : “ I was 
glad to read that you had decided to intro- 
duce dress reform. It is really wonderful 
why people go on dressing in the ridiculous 
way they do, being confined to one set of 
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garments and accessories when they might 
pick* and choose, as I have done for five 
years past, from the whole world. Thus, I 
find that there is nothing so easy and comfort- 
able as the turban for headgear, and who will 
dispute the freedom from irk- 
someness induced by the use of 
Turkish trousers, whilst Jaeger 
jackets give a joyful feeling of 
warmth and softness to the chest 
and arms.*^ 

Dr. Hoffender has favoured 
The Strand Magazine with his 


material aspects of the community we shall 
certainly tackle the question of the fine arts. 
To my mind, painting, sculpture, and music 
are proceeding to-day from Europe on wholly 
perverse, if not useless, lines. Is there no 



SOMS SUGGESTED COSTUMES FOR ESPERANTISTS. 

own suggestion with regard to an ideal 
Esperanto dress, which is to consist of a 
cap, black jersey with a wide sash around 
the naiddle, Turkish trousers, and ordinary 
stockings, with white or brown boots as 
the Esperantist^s sense of beauty suggests. 
A tunic of some soft material, preferably 
Jaeger, with dolman sleeves, completes a 
costume which, apart from its comfort, will 
certainly be sufficiently striking to be in a 
different class to current fashions, remarkable 
though some of them are. 

“Once we have settled all the purely 


golden mean between the Epidemic and the 
Naturalistic schools ? For one thing, artists 
in France, Germany, and England are afraid 
of colour, just as in music Mozart and 
Rossini were afraid of noise. Wagner brought 
a glorious blaze of colour into music, and 
the same should be done for painting. 
Colour has almost been dead since Rubens. 
Let us feel the joy of life in our pictures. 
Artists paint on altogether too small a scale. 
This is the fault of the picture-buyers, who 
live in wretched little apartments for the 
most part, and have no room for really noble 
creations. 

“The aim of art in Esperanta will be to 
throw off the shackles of a mean, ni^ling 
realism, and bring the world before us in its 
heroism and beauty/' 

Naturally, as in ail large associations, 
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A DISTANT VIEW OF THE ESPERANTO CITV. 


opinions vary enornnously on every new idea 
put forward for the furtherance of the cause. 
Nevertheless, who knows but that Or. 
H offender’s idea _ 

may eventually 
become the 
fait accompli ? 

So far the 
scheme has not 
yet embraced a 
National Espe- 
ranto Anthem, 
but considering 
the number of 
British disciples 
there are of 
Dr. Zamenhof, 
surely that 
gentleman, as 
tne founder of 
the language, 
might do worse 



than adopt the English National Anthem, 
for the time being at least. This, translated 
into Esperanto, runs as follows : — 

Gardu la regon Di’ ! 
Tre longe regu li 
Lau nia preg ! 

Li regu kun honor’, 
T.i vivu sen dolor’, 
Lin amu ciu kor’, 
Vivu la reg ! 

Benu la regon Di’ 1 
Tre glore regu li 
£n liherland ! 
Sonadu goja kri’ 

De r Brita Imperi*, 
Vere en hannoni’ 
Kun ciu land’ ! 

Gvidu la regon Di’ ! 
Gvidu regatojn li 
Per justa leg ! 

De r Brita Insular*, 
De lando trans la 
mar’, 

Resonu la kantar’ — 
Vivu la reg ! 


DK. HOEFaNDBR’s SUQGB8TION FOB AN IQBAL B8PKRAMTO COSTVMtt. 
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HE secrets of Nature often 
play like an iridescence on 
the surface, and escape the 
eye of her worshipper because 
it is stopped with a micro- 
scope. There are mysteries all 
about us as omnipresent as the movement 
of the air that lifts the smoke and stirs the 
leaves, which I cannot find that any philo- 
sopher has looked into. Often and deeply 
have I been impressed with this. For 
example, there is scarcely, in this world, a 
comnioner or a humbler thing than a tail, 
yet how multifarious is it in aspect, in con- 
struction, and in function, a hundred different 
things and yet one. Some are of feathers 
and some of hair, and some bare and skinny; 
some are long and some are short, some 
stick up and some hang down, some wag 
for ever and some are still ; the uses that 
they serve cannot be numbered, but one 
name covers them all. In the course of 
evolution they came in with the fishes and 
went out with man. What was their pur- 
pose and mission? What place have they 


filled in the scheme of things ? In short, 
what is the true inwardness of a tail ? 

If we try to commence — as scientific 
method requires — with a definition, we 
stumble on a key, at the very threshold, 
which opens the door. For there is no 
definition of a tail ; it is not, in its nature, 
anything at all. When an animal’s fore-legs 
are fitted on to its backbone at the proper 
distance from the hind-legs, if any of the 
backbone remains over, we call it a tail. But 
it has no purpose ; it is a mere surplus, which 
a tailor (the pun is unavoidable) would have 
trimmed off. And, lo ! in this very negative- 
ness lies the whole secret of the multifkrious 
positiveness of tails. For the absence of 
special purpose is the chance of general use- 
fulness. rhe ear must fulfil its purpose or 
fail entirely, for it can do nothing else. Eyes, 
nose and mouth, hands and feet, all have 
their duties ; ‘the tail is the unemployed. And 
if we allow that life has had any hand in the 
shaping of its own destiny, then the ingenuity 
of the devices for turning the useless member 
to account affords one of the most exhilarating 
subjects of contemplation in the whole 
panorama of Nature. The fishes fitted it up 
at once as a twin-propeller, with results so 
satisfactory that the whale and the porpoise, 
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► COUl.D THINK Oh NOllIINii BKTT 
'lO MAKE A SIOUL OP 


simple thought, but a happy one. Sitting 
up like a gentleman, he has his hands 
free to scratch his ribs or twitch his 
moustache. And when he goes he needs 
not to put them to the ground, for his great 
tail so nearly equals the weight of his body 
that one pair of legs keeps the balance even. 
And so the kangaroo, almost the lowest of 
beasts, comes closer to man in his postures 
than any other. The squirrel also sits up and 
uses his forepaws for hands, but the squirrel 
is a sybarite who lies abed in cold weather, 
and it is every way characteristic of him that he 
has sent his tail to the furrier and had it done 
up into a boa, or comforter, at once warm and 
becoming. See, too, how daintily he lifts it 
over his back to keep it clean. The rat is a 
near relation of the squirrel zoologically, but 
personally he is a gutter-snipe, and you may 
know that by one look at the tail which he 
drags after him like a dirty rope. Others of 
the same family, cleaner, though not more 
ingenious, like the guinea-pig, have simply 
dispensed with the encumbrance ; but the 
rabbit has kept enough to 
make a white cockade, 
which it hoists when bolt- 
ing from danger. This is 
for the guidance of the 
youngsters. Nearly every 

HETTEH lo DO WITH ii.s .AIL iHAN j^j^d of decr SLiid antclopc 


coming long after, adopted 
the invention. And be it 
noted that these last and their 
kin are now the only ocean- 
going mammals in the world. 
The whole tribe of paddle- 
steamers, such as seals and 
walruses and dugongs, are only 
coasters. Among those beasts 
that would live on the dry 
land, the primitive kangaroo 
could think of nothing better 
to* do with his tail than to 
make a stool of it. It was a 












THK rat is a NRAR RRtATtON OF THE RQUIRRRL ZOOI.OGICAW.Y, BUT FBRSONALLY HB 18 A GOTTBR-SNIVB, 
AKO you MAY KNOW THAT BY 0KB LOOK AT THB TAIL WHICH HB DRAGS AFTBR H1.M LIKB A DIRTY ROPE." 
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“the rabbit has kept enough to make a white cockaue, which it hoists when bolting from danger." 


carries the same signal, with which, when 
fleeing through dusky woods, the leader 
shows the way to the herd and the doe to her 
fawn. But of beasts that graze and browse, 
a large number have turned their tails rather 
to a use which throws a pathetic light on 
misery of which we have little experience. 
We do, indeed, growl at the gnats of a summer 
evening and think ourselves very ill-used. 
How little do we know or think of the uninter- 
mitted and unabated torment that the most 
harmless classes of beasts suffer from the 
bands of beggars which follow them night and 
day, demanding blood, and will take no refusal. 
Driven from the brow they settle on the neck, 
shaken from the neck they dive between the 
legs, and but for that far-reaching whisk at the 
end of the tail, they would found a permanent 
colony on the flanks and defy ejection, like the 
raiders of Vatersay. Darwin argues that the 
tail-brush may have materially helped to secure 
the survival of those species of beasts that 
possessed it, and no doubt he is right. 

The subject is interminable, but we must 
give a passing glance to some quixotic tails. 
The opossum scampers up a tree, carrying all 
her numerous family on her back, and they 
do not fall off because each infant is securely 
moored by its own tail to the uplifted tail of 
its mother. The opossum is a very primitive 
l>east, and so early and useful an invention 
should, one would think, have been spread 
widely in after time ; but there appears to be 
some difSculty in developing muscles at the 


thin end of a long tail, for the animals that 
have turned it into a grasping organ are 
few and are widely scattered. Examples 
are the chameleon among lizards, our own 
little harvest mouse, and, pre-eminent above 
all, the American monkeys. To a howler, 
or spider-monkey, its long tail is a swing and 
a trapeze in its forest gymnasium. Humboldt 
saw (he says it) a cluster of them all hanging 
from a tree by one tail, which proceeded 
from a Sandow in the middle. I should like 
to see that too. It is worth noting, by the 
way, that no old-world monkey has attained 
to this application of its tail. 

Then there is the beaver, whose tail, I 
am convinced, is a trowel. I know of no 
naturalist who has mentioned this, but such 
negative evidence is of little weight. The 
beaver, as everybody knows, is a builder, who 
cuts down trees and piles log upon log uqtil 
he has raised a solid, domed cabin from seven 
to twenty feet in diameter, which he then 
plasters over with clay and straw. If he does 
not turn round and beat the work smooth 
with his tail, then I requite to know for what 
purpose he carries that broad, heavy, and 
hard tool behind him. 

How few even among lovers of Nature know 
why a frog has no tail The reason is simply 
that it used that organ up when it was in 
want In early life, as a^lly tadpole, it 
a flourishing tail to swim with, and gills for 
breathing water, and an infantile mm$h fof 
taking vegetable nourishinent. But when it 
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began to draw near to frog’s estate, serious 
changes were required in its structure to fit it 
for the life of a land animal. Four tiny legs 
appeared from under its skin, the gills gave 
place to air-breathing lungs, and the infant 
lips to a great, gaping mouth. Now, during 
this “ temporary alteration of the premises ” 
all business was of necessity stopped. The 
half-fish, half-frog could neither sup like an 
infant nor eat like a man. In this extremity 
it fed on its own tail-— absorbed it as a camel 
is said to absorb its hump when travelling in 
the foodless desert — and so it entered on its 
new life without one. 

Aeronautics have changed the whole per- 
spective of life for birds, as they may for us 
shortly ; so it is no surprise to find that 
birds have, almost with one consent, con- 
verted their tails into steering-gear. A 
commonplace bird, like a sparrow, scarcely 
requires this except as a break when in the 
act of alighting ; but to 
those birds with which 
flight is an art and an 
accomplishment, an 
expansive forked or 
rounded tail (there are 
two patents) is indis- 
l)ensable. We have 
shot almost all the birds 
of this sort in our own 
country, and must travel 
if we would enjoy that 
enchanting sight — a 
pair of eagles or a party 
of kites gone aloft for a 
sail when the wind is 
rising, like skaters to a 
pond when the ice is 
bearing. For an hour on end, in restful ease 
or swift joy, they trace ever - varying circles 
and spirals against the dark storm-cloud, now 
rising, now falling, turning and reversing, hut 
never once flapping their widespread pinions. 

How is it done ? How does the Shamrock 
sail? Watch, and you will see. When the 
wind is behind, each stiff quill at the end of 
the wing stands out by itself and is caught 
and driven by the blast ; but as the bird 
turns round to face the gale, they all close up 
and form a continuous mainsail, clo.se-hau]ed. 
And all the while the expanded tail is in play, 
dipping first at one side and then at the other, 
and turning the trim craft with easy grace “as 
the governor listeth.” 

Besides ground birds, like the quail, there 
are some eccentrics, such as Jenny Wren, 
which have despised their tails, and there are 
specialists also which require them for other 

Vol. xxxvi.— 72. 


purposes than flying. The woodpecker’s tail 
is quite useless as a rudder, for he is a wood- 
man and has altered and adapted it for a 
portable stool to rest against as he plies his 
axe. 

But that man must be very blind to the 
place which birds have taken in the progress 
of civilization who can suppose it possible 
that they should think only of utility in such 
a question as the disposal of their tails. It 
is a common notion among those who have 
acquired some smattering of the theory of 
evolution that fishes developed into reptiles, 
reptiles into birds, and birds into beasts ; but 
this is as wrong as it could be. Whatever 
the genealogy of the beasts may be, they 
certainly were not evolved from birds, and 
are in many respects not above them but 
below them. These two are independent 
branches of the tree of living forms, as 
the Greeks and Romans were branches of 


the stock of Japheth. The beasts may 
stand for the conquering Romans if you 
like, but the birds are the Greeks, and 
have advanced far beyond them in all 
emotional and artistic sensibility. They 
worship in the temple of music and beauty. 
And, like ourselves, they have found no 
subject so worthy of the highest efforts of art 
as their own dress. But the clothing of the 
body must conform more or less to the figure, 
and so, for a field in which invention and 
fancy may sport untrammelled, a lady turns 
to her hat and a bird to its tail. And 
by both, with equal heroism, every con- 
sideration of mere comfort, convenience, 
health, or safety is swept aside in obedience 
to the higher aim. Is this only a flippant 
jocularity, or is there here in very tnith 
some profound law of the mind revealing 
itself in spheres seemingly so disconnected ? 
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Look at a peacock. Its train, by the drongo, has the two side feathers extended 


way, IS a false tail, like the chignon of 
twenty years ago, or the fringe of the present 
day ; the true tail is under it, and serves no 
purpose but to support it. Now the peacock 
lives on the ground, among scrub and brush- 
wood, haunted by jackals and wild cats. 
They, like soldiers in khaki, reconnoitre him 
in a uniform expressly designed to elude the 
eye, but he flaunts a flag resplendent with 
green and gold. And when his one chance 
of life lies in springing nimbly from the 
ground and committing himself to his strong 
wings, he must lift and carry this ponderous 
paraphernalia with him. And the terrible 
Bonelli’s eagle is soaring above. But all 
is risked proudly for the sake of the morn- 
ing hour in the glade where the ladies 
assemble. And the peacock is only one of 
many. Not to mention the lyre bird, the 
Argus pheasant, the bird of paradise, and 
other splendid examples, there are common 
dicky birds which point the moral and adorn 
the tail as emphatically. 

If the tail is a rudder, where should you 
look to find it in its most simple and efficient 
form but among the flycatchers, which make 
their living by aerial acrobatics after flies? 
Yet this family seems to be peculiarly prone' 
to the vanity of a stylish tail. The paradise 



“a BLACKUIUD AND A STARLING —THB ONE LIFTS ITS 

flycatcher flutters two streamers a foot long, 
like white ribbons, behind it. The fantail 
could hide behind its own fan. The bee-eater 
has the two central feathers prolonged and 
pointed. The drongos, which are flycatchers 
in habit, wear their tails very long and deeply 
forked ; and one of them, the racket-tailed 


beyond the rest for nearly a foot, and as thin 
as wires, expanding into a blade at the ends. 
I have seen nothing in ladies^ hats more 
preposterous. It is vain to object that there 
can be no proper comparison between tails 
and hats because the woman chooses her 
own hat while the bird has to wear what 
Nature has given it. I know that, but the 
contention is utterly superficial. What 
choice has a woman as to the style of her 
hat ? Fashion prescribes for her, and Nature 
for the birds ; that is all the difference. No 
doubt she acquiesces when theoretically she 
might rebel. The bird cannot rebel, but does 
it not acquiesce ? Does a lyre bird submit to 
its tail— wear it under protest, so to speak? 
Believe me, every bird that has an aesthetic 
tail knows the fact, and tries to live up to it. 
We may push the argument even further, for 
the motmot of Brazil is not content with a 
ready-made tail, but actually strips the web 
off the two long side feathers with its own 
beak, except a little patch at the end, so as 
to get the pattern which Nature, if one must 
use the phrase, gave to the racket-tailed 
drongo. A specimen is exhibited in the hall 
of the South Kensington Museum. In this 
connection I may also say that the shape or 
colour of a tail is not everything. An obser- 



SKIRTR, WHILE THE OTHER WEARS A WALKING DRESS." 

vant eye may find much to note in the wearing 
of them. There is a stylish way of carrying 
a tail and a slovenly way, and there are 
coquettish arts for the display of recherchd 
tails. A blackbird and a starling are botli 
tidy birds, and both walk much on the ground, 
but the one lifts its skirts, while the other, 
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more practical and less fashionable, wears a are fixed on the unsuspecting victim, every 
walking dress and saves itself trouble. muscle of the legs is tense, like a bent bow 

This line of observation leads to a higher, ready to speed the arrow on its way. But 

and reveals the most important purpose that see, the excitement with which the whole 

tails have served in the economy of beast, body is charged cannot be wholly restrained, 

bird, and reptile, and, perhaps, even cold- and oozes out at the point of the tail. Every 

emotion and passion takes this course. 
The happy kid wags its tail as it runs 
to its mother, the donkey when it has 
executed a successful bray, and the 
dog when it sees its master. At the 


“ rilK EXCITEMENT WITH WHICH THE WHOLE BODY IS CHARGED CANNOT BE WHOLLY RESTRAINED, AND OOZES 

OUT AT THE POINT OP THE TAIL." 




blooded fish. Before the godlike counte- 
nance of man appeared on the earth, with its 
contractile forehead and erectile eyebrows, 
the answering light of the eye, the expansive 
nostrils, and subtilely mobile lips ; before that 
the tail was the prime vehicle of emotion 
and safety - valve of passion. It is a 
great truth, too often buried in these days 
under rubbish of materialistic theories, that 
some way of self-manifestation is a supreme 
necessity of all sentient life. From the hot 
centre of thought and feeling the currents 
rush along the nervous ways and pervade 


sight of a rival the dog holds its tail up stiffly, 
unless, indeed, the rival is a bigger dog than 
itself, in which case the index goes down 
quickly between the legs. An elated horse 
elevates its tail, and so does a duck in the 
same mood. A lizard preparing to fight 
another lizard 

Swinges the scaly horror of his folded tail, 
and the raging lion of fiction lashes its sides 
with the same nervous instrument. 

It would be tedious to dwell on the pretty 
part which the tail plays in the courtships of 
sparrows and pigeons, or on the sprightly 



attitudes by which birds 
of all sorts let off their 
spirits when shower and 
sunshine have overfilled 
their hearts with glad- 
ness, But birds twitch 
their tails constantly, 
without meaning any- 
thing by it. The cease- 
less wagging of a wag- 
tail is a mere habit of 
cheerfulness, like the 
twirling of her thumbs 
by an idle Scotch- 


the whole frame, seeking an 
oCitlet. But many passages 
are barred by duty, or fear, 
or eager purpose. A strong 
gust of passion may burst 
all barriers and. force its way 
out at every point, but 
gentler currents flow along 
the lines of least resistance 
and find the idle tail. I do 
not know a better illustration 



of this than a cat watching 


a mouse,^ The ears are 
pricked forward, the eyes'* 


THE RIVAL IS A BIGGER DOG THAN ITSELF, IN WHICH CASE THE INDEX 
GOES DOWN QUICKLY BETWEEN THE LEGS." 



woman. The long tail is there apd 
thing must be done with it. Loo|^-;rt 
embarrassment which a nervous ydtoj mM' 
shows about the disposal of his han^s ; how 
he thrusts them into his trouser pockets, 
hangs them by their thumbs from the arm- 
holts of his waistcoat, or gives them a 
walking-stick to play with. I like to imagine 
what such a fellow would do with a long tail 
if he had it— how he would wind it round 
each leg in turn, rub up his back hair, and 
describe figures on the floor. But no animal 
so self-conscious as man could bear up long 
under the nervous strain of having to think 


"^^r^ and'im^rtance as the chosen 
_ ^ Jrion man, so dreaded by all its kith 
‘and*kin. The tail went up at once and 
stayed there ; when it could go no higher, it 
curled over. But promotion breeds conceit 



THE (.OAT AND ITS ffOREFATHEKS WERE PERT AS KIDS 
AND INSOLENT WHEN THEIR BEARDS GREW." 


continually of its tail. It would die young 
and the race would become extinct. Perhaps 
it did. 

A final word on the conclusion of the 
whole matter, for these reflections have a 
moral. As habit becomes character, so 
expression hardens into feature. The tail 
of a sheep grows downwards, but that of a 
goat upwards, and this is the only infallible 
outward mark of distinction between the two 
animals. But it is the permanent record of 
a long history. The sheep was never any- 
thing but sheepish; the goat and its fore- 
fathers were pert as kids and insolent when 
their beards grew. It is useless to inquire 
why insolence should express itself by an 
upturned tail until someone can advance a 
reason why it should express itself in another 
way. For proof of the fact you need go no 
farther than your own dogs. The ancestral 
wolf, or jackal, 
hunting and fight- 
ing, fearing and 
hoping, showed 
every changing 
mood by the pose 
of its tail ; but a 
change came 
when; it acquired 
an assured posi- 


only in base natures. The greyhound is a 
gentleman, respectful and self-respecting, and 
it shows that by the very carriage of its tail. 
Only a snob at heart, petted and pampered 
for many generations, could have produced 
that perfect incarnation of smug self-satisfac- 
tion, the pug. Let us take the lesson home. 
The thoughts on which we let our minds 
dwell, and the sentiments that we harbour in 
our hearts, are the chisels with which we are 
carving out our faces and those of 
children’s children. 



THE CREYHOVND AMD THE PPC. 



By OLIVIA ROY. 


T was eight o'clock. She had 
left the shop behind he^ For 
a few hours atieast that terrible 
little ball, incessantly rolling 
on its overhead railway, and 
dropping with a dick into the 
socket prepared for it in the little glass cage 
ill which she sat, would cease from troubling, 
k'or that day she had done with receiving 
cash, returning change, and entering up the 
•^receipts for the Oxford Street emporium. 
How she hated that dull work — the ever- 
lasting figuring as she sat enthroned on her 
high stool at an inky desk ! 'Fhe only con- 
solation was that she did overlook the shop. 
A new or fussy customer brought a little 
relief now and then ; but, in the main, a 
drapery store of the cheaper kind is not the 
sort of thing which gives colour to life, 
especially that of a pretty young girl of 
eighteen. ' 

Ethel Brown turned out of the glare of 
the Oxford Street lamps and trudged on over 
the hard pavement towards the place of 
tryst with her young man. The corners of 
her peony mouth drooped weakly at her 
dismal thoughts. It was too bad. Every 
day she saw customers spend golden sove- 
reigns on finery, while she had not even 
the wherewithal to make herself decently 
attractive to the one man in all the 
world to her — Laurence Randolph 1 She 
always sighed softly when she whispered 
that name to herself ; it was such a lovely 
name. And he was so handsome. He had 
told her he loved her and that one day 
they would be married. They had been 
courting nearly two years now, but marriage 
seemed still a thing in the far, far future. 
And lately he had been full of thought — self- 
engrossed, and, yes, sometimes almost 
indifferent. But she must keep him, some- 
how. That was her fixed idea as she 
walked on listlessly until she came to a 
^pot ,in Shaftesbury Avenue, where, a few 
yards from her trysting-place, she had halted 
‘OJ* just a few moments every night for the 
past week. 

. It was a bourgeois French milliner's, and 
it kept its dOor open and its window dazzling 
With electric light long after the nq^ore sedate 


shops had closed. Behind the glass, gaudy 
hats asserted themselves to be direct from 
Paris. Hats of all colours and makes — 
velvet, feathers, lace, and fur — all very gay, 
and in a style quite different from British 
hats — and utterly fascinating. But to 
one hat — one only — standing above all the 
others, on the highest stand in the centre of 
the window, Ethel's big blue eyes were always 
drawn, as if by a magnet. The girl of eighteen 
could never drag herself away from it under 
five minutes' gazing ; it seemed to have some 
curious, inevitable, hypnotic influence over 
her — like fate. 

It was a hat “ mystic, wonderful.” That 
is, to the eye of the little Devonshire maid, so 
weary of her sordid London shop-work. On 
^traw, dyed emerald green and arranged like 
a nest, a grey cushat dove spread its pinions. 
Somehow the bird reminded her of h6me. 
But the whole was tricked out with simply 
lovely rose-coloured velvet ribbons, designed 
so as to droop behind in festoon, over the 
hair of the wearer. Chiefest of all, the beak 
of the bird held a tiny sprig of heliotrope, 
which every person properly educated in the 
language of flowers as set forth by Sunny 
Scraps must know means, “ I love you.” 

This chef-d'cBuvre of millinery was ticketed 
in large lettering : — 

“ Lb: Dernier Cri ! ” 

“ Halloa, Ethel ! ” A young man threw 
his arm around her. “ Hat-gazing as usual ! ” 
She nestled against him — and the world 
seemed to her a pleasant place again, 

“ Good evening, Laurence.” 

“ If you'll come away from this glare Til 
say ‘ Good evening ' in proper style.” 

Laurence Randolph was a typical young 
City clerk, of medium height, and rather 
weedy-looking. But his pleasant, clean- 
shaven face was attractive. He was neatly 
dressed in dark blue clothes, which were 
always well brushed, if often benzined; and 
if his collar had not been just a trifle too 
high, and his cuffs just a trifle too much in 
evidence, he might, in the gloaming, have 
easily passed for a gentleman. 

To Ethel Brown he seemed the greatest 
gentleman in the land. This was as it should 
be. ' 
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"halloa, eihelI hat-gazing as usual! ■ 


“One moment, dear.” She smiled affec- 
tionately up at him. “1 want you to look 
here. What does that mean ? ” She pointed 
to the ticket attached to the hat. “You 
learnt French at the Polytechnic.” 

“ Rather ! Let’s see. Ler durnear cry. 
Ler's the, durnear’s last — blowed if I know 
what cri is —why, of course, it’s the same, 
cri stands for cry. Heaps of French words 
are the same as English really. It’s easy 
when you know.” 

Ethel Brown’s pretty eyebrows puckered. 


“ The Last Cry ! Can’t see it. I shouldn’t 
think you’d ever want to cry first or last with 
a hat like that. PVcnch people are funny. 
Lsn’t it lovely, Laurence ? ” 

“ It is a ripper ; suit you to a tick. Come 
along, Ethel ; I can only walk with you to 
your aunt’s. I can’t come in to night.” 

“Not come in?” she asked, anxiously, as 
they walked along. “But to-night is Friday ; 
you always come in Fridays.” 

“ I’ve a chap to see on business.” His 
eyes wandered from her anxious look. 
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“ I^st week, too," she said, reproachfully. 
“ Two evenings last week you disappointed 

me.” 

“A chap must have a few evenings to 
himself,” he returned, a little sharply. They 
were passing the darkish corner by the 
second-hand clothing shop where a kiss was 
usually exchanged. To-night the kiss was 
passed too. 

The girl was so busy with her uneasy feel- 
ings she did not notice it. 

“ I don^t see why,” she replied, inju- 
diciously. 

“ There’s a good deal you don’t see, my 
dear.” He smiled good-naturedly, and gave 
the arm he was hugging a pleasant pressure. 
“ Come along, be cheerful ; don’t start 
nagging.” 

But her evil genius would not allow the 
matter to rest there. 

“ Nagging ! ” she cried, with asperity. “ I 
like that.” 

“ Wish I did,” he returned. 

“ I suppose I have a right to object to you 
spending your evenings away from me ? ” 
She was getting angry. He looked quickly 
at her — sideways. But her profile was very 
pretty ; the words that had come bubbling 
uppermost were discreetly relegated by him 
to the background — for the present. 

‘‘ I’ve spoilt you, Ethel,” he said, quietly. 

Most fellows spend a good many evenings 
away from their young ladies. I don’t think 
you realize that.” 

“ No, I don’t,” she answered. ** If a fellow 
loves a girl he wouldn’t want to be always 
not wanting to see her.” Her temper was 
getting the better of her gift of expression. 

“ Always ! I'hat’s good. Why, it’s oilly 
this last month that I haven’t seen you most 
evenings.” 

“That’s it. It is only this last month 
that — that there has been a difi'erence. Two 
evenings last week you put me off; one 
evening the week before that ; two the week 
before that — I should just like to know where 
all these evenings have been spent ? ” 

He stared ahead, and a conscious, uneasy 
look attacked his features. 

“ Would you ? ” he said, lamely. 

“ Yes, I should,” she retorted, angrily. 

“ If you’re going to begin that sort of thing 

before we are married ” he began, now 

thoroughly roused. 

“ I’m not— if I can trust you.” 

“ Then you mean you don’t trust me " 

He suddenly let go her arm. 

She felt a shiver all down her spine. 

“I — -I don’t say that. I Are you 


going to meet me fo-morrow?” All the 
natural sweetness of her voice bad taken unto 
itself wings. 

“ No, I can’t to-morrow.” His angry tone 
answered hers with compound interest. “ I 
told you a week ago I was engaged on 
Saturday.” 

They stepped into the glare and bustle of 
Piccadilly Circus. She suddenly felt very 
hopeless — quite stunned. He had never 
before spoken in that tone to her. 

“ Is it another girl ? ” she asked, in a 
savage tone. 

“ Don’t be a fool,” he returned. 

“If you’ve an engagement don’t trouble 
to come any farther.” She almost shouted 
in her rage. Self-control was lost. “ I dare 
say I can find someone to walk with to- 
morrow night.” She bounced from his side 
and into the whirl of the Circus, recklessly 
unheeding the traffic. A merciful Providence, 
in the shape of a stalwart policeman, inter- 
cepted and conducted her by the arm in 
safety to the farther side. 

“ You little fool,” said the Law, as it gave 
the thin arm a squeeze — she was a pretty girl; 
“you might have been killed.” 

“ Shouldn’t care I ” she retorted, ungrate- 
fully, and, wrenching herself away, darted off 
into the comparative darkness of a street 
beyond. 

For five seconds she ran fast, then pulled 
up and looked around. No ; Laurence 
wasn’t following her after all. 

Twice that evening she had been called 
a fool. She gradually began to realize that 
she was one in reality. 

Reaction was setting in. She had not 
made enough allowance for Laurence, her 
sore heart told her. Young men must have 
freedom ; after all, it might be a man he was 
going to see to-night — his engagement to- 
morrow might not be with any girl. But 
even if it were she must fight for her rights — 
one big fight — before she surrendered to him. 
It was her dress that was at fault. She didn’t 
dress well enough for a smart young fellow 
like Laurence. It must be altered — bpt how? 
Wild schemes tore through her distracted 
little brain, to be instantly dismissed — with a 
caution. That hat I If only now^sh'e could 
get that hat ! It would make all the^difference 
to her appearance. She would look smart at 
once. She had already saved seven shillings 
and sixpence towards it, but there seemed no 
prospect of further saving at present, and 
seventeen shillings and sixpence was the 
sum demanded-^for this treasure. Only ten 
shillings I At any minute “ Le Dernier 
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Cri might make its exit from the window. 
Every night had she palpitated with fear lest 
* she should see it gone. It was a marvel to 
her it had stayed so long on its tall stand — 
like a dove resting in its flight— why someone 
in such a neighbourhood had not snapped 
it up was incomprehensible. 

And thus she pondered all the way to 
Westminster Bridge Road, in which salubrious 
neighbourhood she made her home with her 
Aunt Maria, her mother’s sister. Aunt Maria 
was a stay-maker by profession, and had at one 
time a good connection ; but she was getting 
old, and the fashion for machine work and 
the entrancing advertisements of the A.S.S. 
class of corset, displayed with royal profusion 
to the public gaze, had worked havoc with 
little private firms such as hers. She still did 
a little work for out-of-date houses; a few out- 
of-date, rotund ladies still patronized her ; 
but times were very bad. 

Aunt Maria had taken charge of Ethel 
when her mother died in that far-away 
Devon hamlet. She had eventually secured 
for her the respectable, if dull, position of 
cashier in a London shop. Ethel had been 
enraptured at the prospect. She had begun 
with a salary of a few shillings a week and a 
scanty midday meal— neither, so far, had 
much increased. 

“You look tired, child,” said her aunt, 
glancing up from her stiff white work as the 
young girl entered the poor, tidy room on 
the ground floor of the poor, untidy house. 

“ I’m dead tired, aunt.” 

“Where’s Laurence?” 

“ He’s gone to see a friend to-night — a 
man,” she added, hastily. 

“ Well, I didn’t expect it would be a girl,” 
smiled the pale woman, jerking her spectacles 
on her nose. “ Laurence isn’t that sort.” 

“You are sure of that, auntie?” The 
tone was a little too eager. Aunt Maria 
looked sharply at her niece. For one 
moment she actually ceased working. The 
bright little steel needle rested in the yellow 
glow of the lamp-light. 

“ Laurence is all right,” she said, with 
rough kindness, “ if you don’t play the fool 
with him.” 

Tears of pure relief sprang to the girl’s 
eyes. That was the third time she had been 
called a fool to-night ; so it must be true. 
Yes, it was evidently all her fault that 
Laurence was behaving as he was. She 
didn’t mind being a fool so long as Laurence 
was true to her. And, besides, she’d now 
take good care not to be a fool any more. 
If only she could buy that hat ! 


“Greene’s have paid me the thirty shillings,” 
said her aunt. “I was beginning to get 
anxious, I can tell you.” 

“That’s good,” said Ethel, indifferently, 
her thoughts in Shaftesbury Avenue. 

“I want you to do a little shopping, Ethel,” 
said Aunt Maria. “There’s tea and butter 
and cheese wanted, and — I should like a bit 
of sausage for supper to-night — I didn’t 
trouble much about dinner, I — but perhaps 
you’re too tired to go out again, child ? ” 

'I'he girl turned quickly to her. “ No, no,” 
she replied. “You ought to have your 
proper meals, aunt. Wait till I’m married, 
dear ; you shall have all you want then.” 

The aunt sighed in reply. 

“ 'rhere, you're hungry,” said the girl ; “ let 
me run to the corner.” 

“You’ll find half a sovereign on the 
mantel ” 

“ Half a sovereign ? ” echoed Ethel. Her 
brows contracted. “ Half a sovereign ! ” she 
repeated, thoughtfully. 

“ Yes, you must change that. I’ve put the 
other sovereign safely away. I wish now I 
worked for some regular firm and was paid 
once a week. You know so much better 
where you are. 1 tliought 1 could do better 
working on my own account ; 1 see my 
mistake now.” 

Ethel walked to the mantelpiece and took 
up the money. 

“Sha’n’t be a minute,” she said, and she 
ran quickly from the room. 

As she hurried along she looked at the 
half-sovereign. How tragic life was ! Here 
was the very money she wanted. 

Just half a sovereign. She looked hard 
at the coin. Why, how funny ; this was a 
sovereign. Ah, she understood ! Her aunt 
had locked away the half-sovereign by mistake 
for the sovereign. Her eyes were not what 
they were. 

A quick flush came to her cheek. 

“ If I only dared,” she thought ; “ I could 
put it back by degrees. She will only expect 
change for ten shillings.” 

“ But if,” said her conscience, “ she should 
discover it before you have time to save it 
and put it back I It would scare her out of her 
wits if she thought she had lost ten shillings. 
She won’t be paid again for some time.” 

“ But I shall be able to put it back, and — 
and I do want that hat — oh, how I want that 
hat— ‘The Last Cry’— I— I ” 

Saturday. They were liberated from the 
shop at two o'clock on Saturday. EtheF had 
scampered straight to Shaftesbury Avenue. 
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“‘it is kavissante, maoemoiskllk/ spake the saiin-clau mili.inpr. ’ 


“ It is ravissante^ mademoiselle,” spake the 
satin-clad milliner. Her sleek, black hair was 
extravagantly coiffured, her smile was very 
engaging, “It suit you boutiful.” 

Ethel was inclined to agree with her. “ Le 
Dernier Cri ” had fulfilled even her great 
expectations. 

She paid the price of vanity, and, with a 
brgmd-new box swinging on her arm, hastened 
towards home. She had secured her prize. 
She was in high spirits. She had determined 
to put away all remorse, for, after all, was it 
not her own aunt from whom she had 
“borrowed” — the word stuck rather. To-day, 
pay-day, she could manage to put away a 
couple of shillings — and if the worst came 
she could confess — her aunt was a woman 
and would understand. But last night she 
had sent a curt little note to Laurence, 
saying, “Meet me as usual on Sunday; I 
must see you.” The reply would, according 
to precedent, be awaiting her when she 
got home. 

Vol. XEKVl— 73. 


How the hat suited her ! She had no idea 
she was such a pretty girl. Thank goodness, 
her best dress was not so very shabby, but 
with a hat like that the dress really didn’t 
matter. What a difference clothes made to 
one ! She now really scarcely wondered at 
the tales she had heard. She stood now 
carefully awaiting her chance to get across 
Piccadilly Circus. There was no rushing 
to-day. 

“No one shall call me a fool to-day,” she 
smiled to herself. “ My days of foolery 
are over.” 

Poor little fool ! 

Her thoughts were now all with Laurence. 
If he was up to any little larks with any other 
girl she would soon win him back. He could 
not fail to appreciate her as she would look 
to-morrow. She glanced dreamingly up at 
an omnibus which was preventing her frofll 
getting across the road, when, as if in answer 
to her concentrated thoughts, behold their 
object suddenly materialized. 
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" There sat Laurence Randolph on the front 
seat— and a girl beside him. His arm was 
around her, resting on the back'of’^li’e'‘seat. 
Oh, shameless! ^ 

He did not see Ethel ; indeed, he seemed 
too engrossed with his companion to " heed 
anything. Leaning forward, he \i^as talking 
quickly, earnestly to her. 

Involuntarily she gazed down at the band- 
box — that was now her sheet-anchor. Yet 
her heart sank pitifully as she , hastened home. 

A buoyant moment of hope came as she 
saw the expected letter on the mantelpiece 
in the little dingy room. She tore at the 
envelope and read, her heart in her' mouth. 
His answ^er was curt too. “ I 'will meet you ' 
as usual to-morrow.” 

She had still a chance, then ; her fight 
would begin to* morrow. 

There is no time in life wh^n human 
beings feel so acutely as in early youth. 
When Ethel reached the little bedroom she 
shared with her aunt, she flung herself on her 
knees at her bedside and called wildly on 
her dead mother. Inhere was no denying 
that Ethel was emotional. Little wondei^”’ 
fed as was her* mind on cheap fiction, and 
her anaemic body starved upon indifferent 
food. Seeing her lover^s arm atrtoally around 
another, and on a public vehicle, seemed so 
cruel. To-morrow was her one ray of hope. 

It came. Ethel stood in front ‘‘©(the litt^jT 
looking-glass decked in her best. With Jier 
new hat daintily poised upon her fluffy, fair 
hair, she felt that she was good to look upon. 

She realized that she was really very pretty, 
with her mass of fair hair, large blue eyes, 
regular little nose, and that delicious demure 
droop at the corners of the mouth. That 
droop she judged to be really killing; so 
many of the actresses seemed to have it, 
True, one of her shopmates had once called 
her “ a dying duck in a thunderstorm ” ; but 
that was mere jealousy. 

At eight Ethel was to meet Laurence. 
Their Sunday tryst ing-place was Cleopatra’s 
Needle, on the Embankment. After the 
meet and the kiss they usually went into the 
gardens between Charing Cross and the Hotel 
Cecil, and sat there, edging close together, 
until it grew dark, listening to the band. It 
had always been so sweet — so very sweet. 

Eight o’clock found Ethel at the ancient 
obelisk of the Egyptian Queen. 

With an unpleasant tremor she saw 
Laurence was not there. She walked on 
a few steps, then back again, so anxious 
was she to see if he was coming in the 
distance. He wasn’t. 


She decided, for luck, walk on vrithout 
looking towards^^the Wayv it wa^hi^ hibiTIo 
come. Sffe^woulS ^Vallfe that wa'y , for "some 
' miriutes, tKeii turV and surely— oh, surely 
— he would be cpming towards l:^^f. ^ .. 

^ The quarter chime ' cShe pealing out frOm 
Big Ben. She began^to takeJa ^hort'senfry- 
walk up and down the payemenfl' A passer- 
by looked hard at her. Indeed, save mrjthe 
hat, she was a pretty enough picture. Half- 
past eight came to her, booming thfoughTthe 
air. ; She could stand being stared at no 
longer ; so she went down the stejis by the 
Sphinxes— it was* quite isolated^ there — and 
gazed at the tide cTiurning af herYeet ; it was 
just on the ebb. - ♦ 

A quarter to nine came.'*^ Her very soul 
sickened. 

By this time the whole yfprld had. changed 
for her. Hoping against hope, she t^^believed 
he would come — until now. Mere chiFd^as 
she was, she greW. almost physically ’^sick to 
think that he should play her false. y'And 
for the sake of this meeting, that was to bnng 
him again to her feet, she had beji!!5t)me— a 
thief! Yes, call it by what name sbe would, 
she was a thief. Oh, the horror — the horror 
of it ! And it was all for no good. She was 
so weary.; so ashamed — so wear>\ The hat 
felt so heavy ; it seemed w^eighing her down. 
^She sat on the steps by the water *^d buried 
her 'tear-stained face in her hands.^ 
by the parapet from the people who passed 
upon the pavement, she was all alone ; and 
it was growing dark around her — dark as in 
the depths of her soul. 

The evening September breeze, frolicking 
down the river, did not cool her feverish 
feeling. Its gusts were annoying ; they dis- 
arranged her carefully fliiffed-out hair and 
lifted her hat above it once or twice, making 
it gape above her head, like an oyster opening. 
She was not angry ; her feeling . was too far 
gone for that. She had lost her lover ! The 
very bottom had dropped out of her little 
world. 

Quite suddenly a violent gust of wind 
caught the hat ; she started up. It was blown 
right off her head ; it danced with its velvet 
ribbons in the air before her like a goblin. 
Out went her hand to clutch it. She lost her 
balance. With a piercing cry she fell from 
the steps into the black water. The em- 
bracing tide caught her to its bosom, hugged 
her tight, and dragged her down. 

“ Stand back I ” shouted policeman E 34. 
“ A woman in the water.” He blew several 
shrill whistles. 
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" It's a girl ! ” shouted 
the crowd. ** A young 
girl ! cried the women, 
as the head rose in the 
flickering moonlit ripples. 

From the parted lips 
came a faint, plaintive cry 
— less loud than a gull’s 
upon the water — a curious 
cry, not for help, but— of 
resignation. 

“ Hurry, man, hurry ! ” 
cried the policeman ; his 
tone now was quite un- 
official. “ Cxet her — the 
boat’s coming 1" 

“Hurry, man, hurry!” 
roared the men to the 
swimmer, in a frenzy of 
impotence. 

But Laurence Randolph 
needed no urging. He had 
seen that face. Many 
things were now clear to 
the young clerk as he 
struck boldly out. And as 
the girl was disappearing 
beneath the murky water, 
with a mighty effort he 
seized a scrap of garment. 
I'hen gradually he drew 
the body to him. 

“Ethel," he cried, 
hoarsely, “ I'm here ! ” 

A boat with splashing 
oars came leaping up to 
them. They were dragged 
inboard. The crowd 
cheered. 

“ There’s ’er ’at,” said a 
woman, pointing a skinny 
finger at “ Le Dernier 
Cri ” from Paris. “ Looks 
like a bird in- ’is nest.” 

The cushat dove still 
held the sprig of heliotrope 
in its mouth, as it bobbed 
and ducked on the water. 


“ Stand back, you, there ! ” the policeman 
cried to the crowd, and roughly shoved a 
man aside 

‘‘But I’m a swimmer— a good swimmer, 
mister.” The man was already on the 
parapet of the Embankment. 

“We don’t want two of you. The boat’ll 
be here in a moment.” 

A spanking splash, and the onlookers 
thrilled as they saw him strike out with 
steady, vigorous strokes. 


It floated on the tide towards Wapping. 

An hour later a lighterman thrust his boat 
hook into “ The I^st Cry.’' He swopped it tc 
a barmaid in Bermondsey for a quart of beer. 

“ How much longer, aunt?” 

Poor, dear boy 1 ” Aunt Maria looked 
affectionately at Laurence Randolph. Two 
years had passed. Aunt Maria was needle- 
working as usual. But the brand - new 
garment was small, and soft, and lacy. 
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They were sitting in the front parlour of a 
new, cheaply-furnished villa in an unfinished 
road, Peck ham way. 

“ That doctor'll never come down,” he 
grumbled, starting to his feet, and striding 
up and dovm the tiny room. 

“ Think of something else. Tell me again 
of how you saved her. It’s good to hear 
about that.” 

“ Ah, that feeling I had that night. To 
tWnk I should have had that feeling to turn 
up, so late as it was, at the Embankment, 
after all. It w^ould have spoilt everything if 
rd left before the business was finally settled. 
If it hadn’t been for sister Luce’s husband 
lending me that two hundred pounds, it 
never could have come off. None of 4%/r” — 


he waved his hand with ill-concealed pride at 
the wondrous suite of furniture. 

“I think you might have told her your plan.” 

“Supposing it hadn’t come off, the fat 
would have been in the fire. I knew Ethel” 

“Still, I’m sorry— yet I’m not. She went 
through the muddy waters in more ways than 
one, poor girl, and came out a woman — a 
good, strong woman, now.” 

“ God bless her ! I wish that confounded 

doctor Aunt — Aunt Maria ! — what’s 

that wretched kitten doing, mewing up- 
stairs ? ” 

Aunt Maria held up a listening face and 
warning finger. A gentle smile illumined her 
worn face. 

“ Your baby,” she said. “ The First Cry.” 
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By HENRY E. DUDENEY, 

/ *kor of “ The Canterbury Puzzles^ and Other Curious PioblemsT 

Y pastimes of great an- found in Peking by an English soldi^ and 
4uity, like chess, have so sold for three hundred pounds, 
eveloped and changed down A few years ago a little book came into 
lecenturies that their original my possession, from the library of the late 
iventors would scarcely recog- Lewis Carroll, entitled “The Fashionable 
-t-J nise them. This is not the Chinese Puzzle.” It contains three hundred 
case with T.^ngrams, a recreation that appears and twenty-three Tangram designs, mostly 
to be at leist four thousand years ol^ that nondescript geometrical figures, to be con- 
has appare»/tly never been dormant, and that structed from the seven pieces. It was 
has not bjen altered or “ improved upon ” “ Published by J. and E. Wallis, 42, Skinner 

since the Chinaman 1 an first cut out the seven Street, and J. Wallis, Jun., Marine Library, 
pieces shewn in Diagram I. If you mark the Sidmouth” (South I)evon). There is no 
point B, midway between A and C, on one date, but the following note fixes the time of 
side of a square of any size, and D,. midway publication pretty closely : “This ingenious 
between C and E, on an adjoining side, the contrivance has for some time past been the 
direction of the cuts is too obvious to need favourite amusement of the ex- Emperor 
further explanation. Every design Napoleon, who, being now in a debili- 

(except one) in this article is built up — —a tated state and living very retired, 

from the seven pieces of blackened j / passes many hours a day in thus 

cardboard, including every one of the 1 > B exercising his patience and ingenuity.” 

letters in the title. It will at once reader will find, as did the great 

be understood that the possible exile, that much amusement, not 

combinations are infinite. „ow to cut out wholly uninstructive, may be derived 

It is probable that Tangrams were the tangrams. from forming the designs of others, 
originally designed not as a pastime, He will find many of the illustrations 

but as a means of instruction, though how to this article quite easy to build up, and 
they were exactly employed is not now known, some rather difficult. Every picture may 
Professor Max Muller .said that “the science thus be regarded as a puzzle, 
of Tangrams gives evidence of a higher state But it is another pastime altogether to 
of civilization than now exists in China.” Mr. create new and original designs of a pictorial 
Sam Loyd, of New York, who recently pub- character, and it is my aim to show what 
lished a small book of very ingenious designs, extraordinary scope the Tangrams afford for 
possesses the manuscripts of the late Pro- producing pictures of real life — angular and 
lessor Challenor, who made a long and close often grotesque, it is true, but full of 
study of the history of Tangrams. The pro- character. It is said that Gustave Dor^ 
lessor records that there were originally seven “loved Tangrams,” and the grandfather of 
books of Tangrams, compiled in China two Mr. J. S. Sargent (John Singer, of Phila- 
thousand years before the Christian era. delphia) compiled two books of designs that 
These books are so rare that, after forty years’ have descended to Mr. Loyd, whose mother 
residence in the country, he only succeeded was Mr. Singer^s sister. One wonders 
in seeing perfect copies of the first and whether an early acquaintance with Tangrams 
seventh volumes, with fragments of the may not have stimulated the imaginations of 
second. Portions of one of the books, these' t^o distinguished artists and helped 
printed in gold leaf upon parchment, were them to develop a sense of design. I pve 
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an example of a recum- 
bent figure (2) that is 
particularly graceful, and 
only needs some reduc* 
tion of its angularities to 
produce an entirely satis- 
factory outline. 

As I have referred to the 
author of “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” I attempt designs of 
the March Hare (3) and the 
Hatter (4). I also give an 
attempt at Napoleon (5), and 
a very excellent Red Indian 
with his Squaw (6 and 7), from 
Mr. Loyd’s book, from whose 
pages I have selected other 
.designs, here and there, in 
this article, in cases where they 
happened to be representations 
that one could scarcely hope to 
improve upon. 

Let us now try to illustrate 
“The House that Jack Built.” 
This is the cock (8) that crowed 
in the morn, that woke the priest 
(9) all shaven and shorn, that 
married the man all tattered and 
torn (10), that kissed the maiden 
all forlorn (ii), that milked the 
cow with the crumpled horn 
(12), that tossed the dog (13), 
that worried the cat (14), that 
killed the rat (15), 
that ate the malt 
(16), that lay in 
the house (17) 
that Jack built. 
As every picture 
is constructed 
with the same 
seven pieces, they 
6 y are necessarily all 

A RED INDIAN WITH Ills SQUAW, of the saiuc area, 

so that the cat is 
of the same size as the cow, and the malt is as 
big as the house that contained it. But it is, 
of course, always possible to correct this by 
using sets of Tangrams of varying dimensions. 

We will next attempt to produce illustra- 
tions to a simple story of Gretna Green. 
Once upon a time Edwin (18) and his true 
love Angelina (19) decided to elope and get 
married. So having met at eight (20) o’clock 
on the bridge (21), beneath which the fish 
(22) swam in the rising sun and the swan (23) 
sailed leisurely along, they drove as if for 
their lives to Gretna Green. Having safely 
arrived there; the old blacksmith (24) placed 




his hammer (25) on the anvil (26), and 
soon married the happy pair in the good old 
style. When the father (27) found that his 
daughter had fled he was in a great rage. 
Calling for his horse (28) and his pistol (29), 
and putting on a heavy coat over his shirt 
("30) and a cap (31) on his head, he started 
in hot pursuit, scaring every chicken (32), 
goose (33), and pig (34) that he passed on 
his mad flight. But he was too late, and, 
like a sensible man, forgave the lovers, and 
seating himself in a chair (35) at the inn 
called for a pipe (36) and a mug of good ale 
(37)- When the old man at a ripe age, 
Edwin and Angelina set uj 
in affectionate memory o 
happily ever after. Now, 
puzzle. All the pictures illu 
can be formed with the : 
except one, which is quite i 
you find out which one it is, by building 
them all in turn ? Or can you make a guess 
after careful injspection ? You are not likely 
to do the latter successfully. I will give the 
answer next month. 

My next tale is a more modern one : 
“ Belinda’s Lovers.” Lady Belinda was very 


■ ^ne (38) 
'ved 


Can 
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beautiful, but it was not entirely her fault : 
she inherited the sins of her forefathers, 
“ Why am I not as other women ? ” she 
would ask herself as she gazed at her fair 
features in the looking-glass (39). She had 
a charming country house (40), to which our 
artist has failed to do full justice. One day, 
when she was out walking (a thing she only 
did when the motor-car broke down), she was 
seen by one Ralph Wilton (41), a rising 
young portrait painter, who immediately fell 
in love with her. His portraits of a typical 
American (42), of a certain Turkish general 
(43)5 and particularly that of a Hebrew 
financier (44), were the talk of the town. 
His treatment of his subjects was Very 
original, and although one critic said, “These 
people are not so black as they are painted,” 
the majority agreed that his work had many 
excellent “points.” Certainly there was no 
painter of his time that could hold a candle 
(45) to him. Although Ralph Wilton wore 
bis hair short and paid his debts, Lady 
Belinda returned his affections, though not 
his presents^ But one unlucky day he painted 


a portrait of herself (46), which she (did not 
consider sufficiently flattering. The next 
time she met him she gathered up her skirts 
(47) and disdainfully bade him adieu. 

For a time Lady Belinda lived a retired 
life, devoting her time to her pet animals. 
First there was her cat (48), a sleek and 
beautiful creature that would eat out of 
her hands. Then she had a fine stork 
(49), and a tame duck (50) that used to 
run after her motor-car, and a pet rabbit (51) 
that would beg for lumps of sugar. She had 
ordered an ostrich (52) to be sent to her from 
South Africa, so that she might gather her 
own plumes, and an Australian friend had 
promised her a tame kangaroo (53), with 
pouch complete. But in time she found that 
these creatures did not satisfy the longings of 
her heart, and when she read of the increas- 
ing fame of Ralph Wilton she would sit and 
grow melancholy (54). On such occasions 
even the recitals by her phonograph (55) of 
musfc-hall ballads did not put her in go^d 
spirits. 

One day a handsome man on horseback 
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‘THE STORY OF BKUNDA'S t.OVF.RS." 


(56) came riding up the drive. It was Sir 
Reginald de Beaumont, an old friend of hers, 
who was once a great player of bridge, but 
who had for some years been in foreign parts 
hunting big game. How big, and what kind 
of game, nobody knew. He came frequently 
to see her, and at length fell, or rather placed 
hltnself^ at her feet (58), and said, “ Will you 
marry me, Belinda?” or words to that effect. 
At first her ladyship turned away from him 
with haughty derision (57), but after awhile 
she consent^ to be his blus>hing bride. 

Shortly after this Sir Reginald went away 


for a cruise on his yacht (59), and while 
lying at anchor off the coast of Switzerland 
he became enamoured of a little Dutch girl 
(60), and, sad to say (for she was an estim- 
able young person), he married her. Though 
this did not improve Lady Belinda's opinion 
of bridge-players and baronets, it was not 
her alleged heart that was affected, for she 
never really loved the faithless man. But it 
hurt her pride, and was therefore good for 
her ; it helped to make her character. She 
took train (61 and 62) to London and threw 
herself (whatever that may imply) more into 
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social life.. One day, 
at the Royal Aca- 
demy Exhibition, she 
found herself (she 
had been lost in 
admiration) in the 
midst of an admiring 
crowd before a pic- 
ture. The subject was 
“A Monk at Prayer ” 

(63). Referring to her 
catalogue, she discovered that it was the latest 
work of Ralph Wilton, the new R.A. The 
name brought back sad memories. Had she 
been hasty or unkind ? Should she forgive 
him, if she got the chance? Would he 
forgive her ? As she turned to walk away 
she was suddenly face to face with— yes, of 
course, the artist himself. He raised his hat 
and bowed (64). 

By using several sets of Tangrams at the 
same time we may construct more ambitious 
pictures. I was advised by a friend not to 
send my picture, “A Game of Billiards” (65), 
to the Academy. He assured me that it 


back of the piano- 
forte is not howling ; 
he is an appreciative 
listener. 

One remarkable 
thing about these 
Tangram pictures is 
that they suggest to 
the imagination such 
a lot that is not 
really there. Who, 
for example, can look for a few minutes at 
Lady Belinda (57) and the Dutch girl (60) 
without soon feeling the haughty expression 
in the one case and the arch look in the 
other ? Then look again at the stork (49), 
and see how it is suggested to the mind that 
the leg is actually much more slender than 
any one of the pieces employed. It is really 
an optical illusion. Again, notice in the case 
of the yacht (59) how, by leaving that little 
angular point at the top, a complete mast' 
is suggested. If you place your Tangrams 
together on white paper so that they do 
not quite touch one another, in some cases 
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would not be accepted because “ the judges 
arc so hide- bound by convention.” Perhaps 
he was right. The players are considering a 
very delicate stroke at the top of the table. 
Of course, the two men and the table are 
fqrmed from three sets of Tangrams. My 
second picture is named “The 
Orchestra ” (66), and it was 
designed for the decoration 
of a large hall of music. 

Here we have the conduc- 
tor, the pianist, the fat little 
cornet-player, the left-handed 
player of the double-bass, whose 
attitude is life-like, though he 
does stand at an unusual distance 
from his " instrument, and the 
drummer-boy, with his imposing 
music stand. The dog at the 
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the effect is improved by the white lines ; in 
other cases it is almost destroyed. I'he monk 
(63) will be found to be greatly improved by 
these white lines. 

P^inally, 1 give an example from the many 
curious {)aradoxes that one happens upon in 
manipulating Tangrams. 1 show 
designs of two dignified indivi- 
duals (67 and 68) who appear to 
be exactly alike, except for the 
fact that one has a foot and the 
other has not. Now, both of 
these figures are made from 
the same seven Tangram.s. 
Where does the second man 
get his foot from ? I will ex- 
plain the mystery next month in 
an article describing some of 
The World’s Best Puzzles.” 



EACH OK THESE FIGURES IR C5>N- 
STRliCtEli FROM THE SAA^E SEVEN* 
WECER— WHERE DOES 1 Hit SECOND 
SIAN GET HIS FOOT EltOM? 
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MAY BLOSSOM AND PEARLS. 

E should SO like to see 
Richard Arden, wherever he 
is,” said Edred, when they 
had called the Mouldiwarp 
up by some poetry that I 
haven^t time to tell you. And 
the Mouldiwarp, by some magic that I 
haven’t time to tell you about either, took 
them to him. And the first real thing which 
they perceived after the magic was music — 
the kind of music that makes you want to 
dance. And dance they did. 

“What is it? Why are we dancing?” 
Edred incautiously asked of the little girl 
whose hand — and not Elfrida’s — he found 
that his left hand was holding. The child 
laughed— just laughed, she did not answer. 
It was Elfrida who had his right hand, and 
her own right hand was clasped in that of 
a boy dressed in green. It was Cousin 
Richard. 


“ Oh,” she said, with a note of glad recog- 
nition. “ IPs you ! Fm so glad ! What is 
it ? Why are we dancing ? ” 

“ IPs May- Day,” said Cousin Richard, 
“ and the King is coming to look on at the 
revels.” 


“ What King ? ” she asked. 

“ Who but King Harry ? ” he said. “ King 
Harry and his new (^)ueen, that but of late 
was the Lady Anna Boleyn.” 

“I say, Dick,” said Edred, across his sister, 

“ I am jolly glad to see you again. We ” 

“Not now,” said Dick, earnestly; “not a 
word now. It is not safe. And besides — 
here comes the King ! ” 

The King came slowly on a great black 
horse, riding between the green trees. He 
himself wore white and green like the May- 
bushes, and so did the gracious lady riding 
beside him on a white horse, whose long 
tail almost swept the ground and whose long 
mane fluttered in the breeze like a tattered 
banner. 

“ I wish I didn’t know so much history,” 
gasped Elfrida, through the quick music. 

“ It’s dreadful to know that her head ” 

She broke off in obedience to an imperative 
twitch of Richard’s hand on hers. 

“ Don’t ! ” he said. “ I have not to think. 
And I’ve heard that history’s all lies. Perhaps 
they’ll always be happy like they are now. 
The only way to enjoy the past is not to 
think of the future — the past’s future, 1 
mean— and I’ve got something else to say to 
you presently,” he added, rather sternly. 


Copyright, 1908, by E. Nesbit‘Bland. 
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rhe ring broke up into an elaborate figure. 
The children found themselves fingering the 
coloured ribbons that hung from the Maypole 
which was the centre of their dance, twining, 
intertwining, handing on the streamers to 
other small, competent fingers. In and out, 
in and out — a most complicated dance. I'he 
King and Queen had reined up their horses 
and watched the play, well pleased. Suddenly 
the dance ended and the children, formed 
into line, were saluting the Royal onlookers. 

“A fair dance and footed right featly,” said 
the King in a great, jolly voice. “ Now get 
your wind, my merry men all, and give us a 
song for the honour of the May Queen and 
of my dear lady here.” 

But even while they were singing Elfrida 
was turning over in her mind the old ques- 
tion. Could anything they did have any 
effect on the past? It seemed impossible 
that it should not be so. If one could get a 
word alone with that happy, stately lady on the 
white horse, if. one could warn her, could 
help somehow ! 

Somebody was pulling at her green skirt. 
An old woman in a cap that fitted tightly and 
hid all her hair — an old woman who was 
saying, “ Go to her ! go ! ” and pushing her 
forward. Someone else put a big bunch of 
wild flowers into her hand, and this person 
also pushed her forward. And forward she 
had to go, quite alone, the nosegay in her 
hand, across the open space of green sward 
under the eyes of several hundreds of peo[)le, 
all in their best clothes and all watching her. 

She went on till she came to the .spot 
where the King and Queen were, and then 
she paused and dropped two curtsies, one to 
each of them. Then, quite without meaning 
to do it, she found herself saying : — 

May-Day ! May-Day ! 

This is the happy play day ! 

All the woods with flowers are gay, 

I^ords and ladies, come and play ! 

Lords and ladies, rich and poor, 

Come to the wild woods’ open door ! 

, Hinds and yeomen. Queen and King, 

Come do honour to the Spring ! 

And join us in our merry inaking. 

And when she had said that she made two 
more nice little curtsies and handed up the 
flowers to the Queen. 

‘‘ If we had known your Majesties’ i)ur- 
pose,” said a tall, narrow-faced man in a long 
gown, “ your Majesties had had another than 
this rustic welcome.^’ 

“Our purpose,” said the King, “was to 
surprise you. The Earl of Arden, you say, 
IS hence?” 

“His son and daughter are here to do 
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homage to your Highness,” said the gowned 
man, and then Elfrida saw that Edred was 
beside her. 

“ Hither, lad,” said the King, and reach- 
ing down a hand caught Edred’s. “ Your 
foot on mine,” said His Majesty. “ So ! ” and 
he swung Edred up on to the saddle in front 
of him. Elfrida drew nearer to the white 
horse as the Queen beckoned her, and the 
Queen stooped low over her saddle to ask 
her name. Now was the moment that 
Elfrida had wished for \ now was the chance, 
if ever, to warn the Queen. 

“Elfrida Arden’s my name,” she said. 
“Your Majesty, may I say something ? ” 

“ Say on,” said the Queen, raising fine eye- 
brows, but smiling too. 

“ I want to warn you,” said Elfrida, quickly 
whispering, “and donU not pay attention 
because I’m only a little girl. I know. You 
may think I don’t know, but I do. I want 
to Warn you ” 

“ Already once this morning I have been 
warned,” said the Queen. “What croaking 
voices for May- Day ! ” 

“ Who warned you, your Majesty ? ” 

“ An old hag who came to my chamber in 
spite of my maids .said she had a May charm 
to keep my looks and my lord’jsi^love.” 

“What was the cha^m?’^ Elfrida asked 
eagerly, forgetting to say “ Majesty ” again. 

“ It was quite simple,” said the Queen. 
“ I was to keep my looks and my love so 
long as I never dropped a kerchief. But if I 
dropped a kerchief I should lose more than 
my looks and my love ; sh^ said I should 
lose my head ” — the Queen laughed low — 
“within certain days from the dropping of 
that kerchief — this head you see here.” She 
laughed again. 

“ Don’t, oh, don’t ! ” .said Elfrida. “ Nine- 
teen days, that’s the warning — I do hope it’ll 
do some good. I do like you, dear Queen. 
You are so strong and splendid. I would 
wish to be like you when I grbw up.” 

The Queen’s fine face looked troubled, 

“ Please Heaven, thou’lt be better than I,” 
she said, stooping lower still from her horse ; 
Elfrida standing on tip-toe, she kissed her. 

“ Oh, do be careful,” said Elfrida. “Your 
darling head ! ” and the Queen kissed her 
again. 

Then a noise rather like bagpipes rose shrill 
and sudden, and the King cried, “ A merry 
tune that calls to the feet. Come, my sweet- 
ing, shall we tread a measure with the rest ? ” 
So down they came .from their horses, King 
and Queen, and led the country dance. 

The King had sprung from his horse with 
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Edred in his arms, and now he and his sister 
drew back towards Cousin Richard. 

** How pretty it all is ! ” said Edred. “ I 
should like to stay here for ever.” 

“ If I were you,” said Richard, very dis- 
agreeably indeed, “ I would not stay here an 
hour.” 

“ Why ? Is it dangerous ? Will they cut 
our heads off ? ” 

“Not that I know of,” said Cousin 
Richard, still thoroughly disagreeable. “ I 
wasn't thinking about your heads. There are 
more important things than your heads in the 
world, I should think.” 

“Not so very much more,” said Elfrida, 
meekly — “ to us, I mean. And what are you 
so cross about ? ” 

“ I should have thought ” Richard was 

beginning, when the old woman who told 
Elfrida to go forward with the nosegay of 
ceremony sidled up to them. 

“Intothe 
woods, my chil- 

dren,” she whi.s- ^ ^ 

pared, quickly — . 

“ into the woods. ' 

In a moment the ^ 

Queen will burst 
into tears, and the " ^ 

King will ha.-e U 


scant kindness for those whose warnings have 
set his Queen to weeping.” 

They backed into the bushes, and the green 
leaves closed behind the four. 

“Quick!” said the witch; “this way.” 
They followed her through the wood under 
oaks and yew trees, pressing through hazels 
and chestnuts to a path. 

“ Now^ run 1 ” she said, and herself led the 
w'ay nimbly enough for one of her great age. 
Their run brought them to a thinning of the 
wood — then out of it— on to the downs, 
whence they could see Arden Castle and its 
moat, and the sea. 

“ Now,” the old woman said, “ mark well 
the spot where the moat stream rises. It is 
there that the smugglers' cave was, when Betty 
Lovell foretold the landing of the LTench.” 

“Why,” said Edred and Elfrida, “you’re 
the witch again ! You're Betty I^ovell I ' 

“Who else?” said the old woman. “Now, 
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(all o« the Mouldiwarp and hasten back to 
your own time. For the King will raise the 
(ountry against the child who has made his 
sweeting to shed tears. And she will tell 
jiim, she keeps nothing from him, yet 

“She won’t tell him about the kerchief?” 

“She will, and when she drops it on that 
other May-Day at Greenwich he will remem- 
1, cr. Come, shall I call the Mouldiwarp, 
or will you ? ” 

“ Vou do,” said Elfrida. “ I say, Dicky, what 
(lid you mean ? Do tell us — there’s a dear ! ” 

Hetty Lovell was tearing up the short turf 
in patches, and pulling the lumps of chalk 
from under it. “ Help me,” she cried, “or 1 
sha’n’t be in time ! ” So they all helped. 

“ Couldn’t Dick go with us — if we have 
to go ? ” said Elfrida, suddenly. 

“ No,” said Richard, “ I’m not going to — 
so there ! ” 

“ Why ? ” Elfrida gasped, tugging at a great 
piece of chalk. 

“ Because I sha’n’t.” 

“ Then tell us what you meant, before the 
Mouldiwarp comes.” 

“You can’t,” said a little voice, “because 
it’s come now.” 

Everyone sat back on its heels, and 
watched where out of the earth the white 
Mouldiwarp was squeezing itself up, between 
two blocks of chalk, into the sunlight. 

“Why, I hadn’t said any poetry,” said 
Elfrida. 

“ I hadn’t made the triangle or the arch,” 
said old Betty Lovell. “ Well, if ever I did ! ” 

“I've been here,” said the mole, looking 
round with something astonishingly like a 
smile of triumph, “ all the time. Why 
shouldn’t 1 go where I do please, now and 
again ? Why should I alius wait on your 
bidding, eh ? ” it asked, a little pettishly. 

“No reason at all,” said Elfrida, kindly ; 
“and now, dear, dear Mouldiwarp, please 
take us away.” 

“ Here, come inside,” said the mole. 

“Inside where ? ” said Edred. 

“ Inside my house.” 

And then, whether they all got smaller or 
whether the crack in the chalk got bigger 
they never quite knew, but they found them- 
selves walking into that crack one by one. 

And the chalk closed over them all. 

'bhen a sound like thunder shook the earth 
overhead. 

“ It’s only the King’s horses and the King’s 
men hunting after you,” said the Mouldiwarp. 
“ Now I’ll go and make a white clock for you 
to go home on. You set where you be, and 
don’t touch nothing till I be come back again.” 


“Why,” said Richard, suddenly, “don’t 
you go and look for your father ? ” 

“ Father’s dead, you know,” said Elfrida. 

“ How do you know ? You’ve been hunt- 
ing for the beastly treasure, and never even 
tried to go back to the time when he was 
alive — such a little time ago — and find out 
what really did happen to him.” 

“ I didn’t know we could^'' said Elfrida, 
choking. “ And even if we. could it wouldn’t 
be right, would it ? Aunt Edith said he was 
in heaven. We couldn’t go there, you know. 
It isn’t like history — it’s quite different.” 

“ Well, then,” said Richard, “ I shall have 
to tell you. You know, I rather took a fancy 
to you two kids that Gunpowder Plot time ; 
and after you’d gone back to your own times 
I asked Betty Lovell who you were, and she 
said you were Lord Arden. So the next 
time I wanted to get away from— from where 
I was— I gave orders to be taken to Lord 
Arden. And it ” 

“ Come along, do, dears,” said the sudden 
voice of the Mouldiwarp. “The clocks all 
ready.” 

A soft light was pressing against their eyes 
— growing, growing. They saw now that they 
were in a great chalk cave— the smugglers’ 
cave, Edred had hardly a doubt. And in the 
middle of its floor of smooth sand was a great 
clock-face — figures and hands and all — made 
of softly gleaming pearls set in ivory. Light 
seemed to flow from this, and to be reflected 
back on it by the white chalk walls. It was 
the most beautiful piece of jeweller’s work 
that the children — or, I imagine, anyone else 
— had ever seen. 

“ Sit on the minute - hand,” said the 
Mouldiwarp, “and home you go.” 

“ You must come too,” said Elfrida, and 
Richard yielding, they all sat down on the 
minute-hand, and before the Mouldiwarp 
could say a word Edred called out, “Take 
us to where daddy is.” 

And the minute-hand of pearl and ivory 
began to move faster and faster and faster, 
till, if there had been anyone to look at it, it 
would have been invisible. 

But there wasn’t anyone to look at it, for 
the Mouldiwarp had leaped on to the hour- 
hand at the last moment, and was hanging 
on there by all its claws. 

CHAPTER XII. 

THE FINDING OF THE TREASURE: 

“Shall I come along of you?” said the 
Mouldiwarp, when the clock stopped, and 
everyone said “ Yes,” very earnestly. 

Then it waved a white paw at Edred and 
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There was something about the moss, 
or about the fur coats or the fur gloves, 
that somehow made it seem easier and 
more natural to follow on all fours— 
and really their hands were quite as 
useful to walk on as their feet. They 
followed Richard through the forest till 
quite abruptly a great cliff rose in front 
of them, ending the forest. There was a 



THEY ALL SAT DOWN ON THE MINUTE-HAND. 


filfrida, and at once they found themselves 
dressed in tight-fitting white fur dresses. 
Their hands even wore fat, white fur gloves 
with tiger claws at the ends of the fingers. 
At the same moment the Mouldiwarp grew 
big, to the size of a very small Polar bear, 
while Cousin Richard suddenly assumed the 
proportions of a giant. 

They had stepped off the clock on to a carpet 
of thick moss. It was so soft to their feet 
that Edred and Elfrida wanted to feel it with 
their hands as well, so down they went on all 
fours. Then they longed to lie down and 
roll on it ; they longed so much that they 
had to do it. It was a delicious sensation, 
rolling in the soft moss. 

Cousin Richard, still very much too big, 
stood looking down on them and laughing. 

“This,” he said, “ is a first-class lark. 
Shall I carry you ? ” he added politely, ad- 
dressing the Mouldiwarp, who, rather surpris- 
ingly, consented. 

“ Come on,” he said to the children, and 
as he went they followed him. 


cleft in it ; they saw the darkness of it rising 
above them as the moon came out from a 
cloud and shone full on the cliff’s white face 
—and the face of the cliff and the shape ol 
the cleft were very like that little cleft in the 
chalk that the Mouldiwarp had made when 
it had pulled up turf on the Sussex downs at 
home. And all this time Edred and Elfrida 
had never looked at each other. There had 
been so many other things to look at. 

“That’s the way,” said Cousin Richard, 
pointing up the dark cleft. Though it was 
so dark Edred and Elfrida could plainly see 
there were no steps— only ledges that a very 
polite goat might have said were a foothold. 

“ You couldn’t climb up there,” Edred said 
to the great Richard ; yet somehow he never 
doubted that he and Elfrida could. 

“ No,” said the Mouldiwarp, leaping from 
Richard’s arms to the ground, “ I must carry 
him ” — and it grew to giant Polar bear size 
quite calmly before their very eyes. 

“They don’t see it— even yet,” said Richard 
to the mole. 
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** See what ? ” Elfrida asked. 

“ Why, what your disguise is. YouVe cats, 
my dear cousins, white cats ! ” 

Then Edred and Elfrida did look at each 
other, and it was quite true, they were. 

“Til tell you what my plan is,*' Richard 
went on. “ The people of this country have 
never seen tame cats. They think a person 
who can tame animals is a magician. I 
found that out when I was here before. .So 
now Tve got three tame animals — all white, 
too— that is, if you'll play,” he added, to the 
Mouldiwarp. ‘‘You wi7/ play, won’t you?” 

“ Oh, yes, I’ll play ! ” it said, snarling a 
little. 

“And you cats must only mew and purr 
and do whatever I tell you. Don't do any- 
thing for anyone but me and your father.” 

“Is father really here?” asked Elfrida. 

“ He's on the other side of the great cliff,” 
said Richard — “ the cliff no man can climb. 
But you can come.” 

He got on the Mouldiwarp's back and put 
his arms round its Polar-bear-like neck, and 
it began to climb. That ivas a climb. Even 
the cats, which Edred and Elfrida now could 
not help seeing that they were, found it as 
much as they could do to keep their footing 
on those little, smooth, shelving ledges. If 
it had not been that they had cat's eye.s, and 
so could see in the dark, they never could 
have done it. 

“ I've heard of foreign climbs,” .said 
Elfrida, “ but I never thought they would be 
like this. I suppose it is foreign ? ” 

“South American,” said Richard. “You 
can look for it on the map when you get 
home — but you won’t find it. Come on ! ” 

And then when they had climbed to the 
top of the cliff they had to go down on the 
other side, for the cliff rose like a wall 
between the forest and a wide plain, and by 
the time they reached that plain the sun was 
looking down at them over the cliff. 

The plain was very large and very wonder- 
ful, ^and a towering wall of cliff ran all round 
it. The plain, was all laid out in roads and 
avenues and fields and parks. Towns and 
palaces were dotted about it ; a tall aqueduct 
on hundreds of pillars brought water from an 
arch in the face of the cliff to the middle of 
the plain, and from these canals ran out to 
the cliff wail that bounded the plain all 
round, even and straight, like the spokes of 
a wheel, and disappeared under low arches 
of stone, back into the cliff. There were 
lakes, there were gardens, there were great 
stone buildings whose roofs shone like gold 
where the rising sun struck them. 


OF ARDEN. 

In the fields were long-horned cattle and 
strange, high-shouldered sheep, which Richard 
said were llamas. 

“ 1 know,” he explained, “ from seeing them 
on the postage-stamps.” 

'fhey advanced into the plain and sat down 
under a spreading tree. 

“ We must just wait till we’re found,” said 
Richard, who had assumed entire command 
of the expedition. 

Presently, a shepherd coming early to attend 
to his flocks found a boy in strange clothes, 
attended by a great white bear and two white 
cats, sitting under a tree. 

The shepherd did not seem afraid of the 
bear — only curious and interested ; but when 
the Mouldiwarp had stood up on its hind 
legs and bowed gravely and the cats had stood 
up and lain down and shaken paws and turned 
somersaults at the word of command, the 
shepherd wrapped his red woollen cloak round 
him with an air of determination and, making 
signs that Richard was to follow, set off with 
all his might for the nearest town. 

Quite soon they found themselves in the 
central square of one of the most beautiful 
towns in the world. I wish I had time to tell 
you exactly what it was like, but I have not. 
I can only say that it was at once clean and 
grand, splendid and comfortable. There was 
not a dirty corner nor a sad face from one end 
of the town to the other. The houses were 
made of great blocks of stone inlaid wonder- 
fully with gold and silver ; clear streams — or 
baby canals — ran by the side of every street, 
and each street had a double row of tre^s 
running all along its wide length. There was 
a great hall in the middle of the town with a 
garden all round its flat roof, and to this hall 
the shepherd led the party. 

The big doors of inlaid wood were set wide, 
and a crowd, all dressed in soft stuffs of 
beautiful colours, filled the long room within. 
The room was open to the sky ; a wrinkled 
awning drawn close at one side showed that 
the people could have a roof when it suited 
them. 

'Fhere was a raised stone platforn) at one 
end, and on this were three chairs. The crowd 
made way for the shepherd and his following, 
and as they drew near to the raised platform 
the two white cats, who were Edred and 
Elfrida, looked up and saw in the middle and 
biggest chair a splendid, dark-faced man in a 
kind of fringed turban with two long feathers 
in it, and in the two chairs to right and left of 
him, clothed in beautiful embroidered stuffs, 
with shining collars of jewels about their 
necks, Father and Uncle Jim ! 
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. “ Not a word ! ” 

said Cousin Dick, 
just in time to re- 
strain the voices of 
the children who 
were cats. Their 
actions he could 
not restrain. Every- 
one in that hall saw 
two white cats 
spring forward and 
rub themselves 
against the legs of 
the man who sat 
in the right-hand 
chair. Compelled 
to silence as they ^ 
were by the danger 
of their position, 
Edred and Elfrida 
rubbed their white- 
cat bodies against 
their father’s legs 
in a rapture which 
I cannot describe, 
and purred enthu- 
siastically. It is a 
wonderful relief to 
be able to purr 
when you must not 
speak. 

The King- -he who 
sat on the high seat — 
stood up, looking down 
on them with wise, kind 
eyes, and spoke, seem- 
ing to ask a question. 

Quite as wonderfully 
as any trained bear, and 
far more gracefully, the 
white Mouldiwarp 
danced before the King 
of that mysterious hid- 
den kfhgdom. 

Then Dick w^histled, 
and Edred and Elfrida 
withdrew themselves 
from their passionate 
caresses of the only 
parts of their father 
that they could get at, 
and stood upon their 
white hind-cat-feet. 

“"rhe minuet,” said 
Edred, in a rapid 
whisper. Dick whistled 
a tune that they had 
never heard, but the 
tune was right; and now 




‘'iHt HOUSfiSr WRRB MAOK OK GREAT BLOCKS 
OK STONE INLAID WONDERFULLY WITH GOLD 
AND SILVER.” 


was seen the spec 
tacle of two white 
cats slowly and 
solemnly going 
through the 
figures of that 
complicated 
dance, to the 
music of Dick’s 
clear whistling, 
turning, bowing, 
pacing with all the 
graces that Aunt 
Edith had taught 
them when they 
were Edred and 
Elfrida and not 
pf white cats. 

I When the last 

1 bow and curtsy 
ended the dancci, 
the King himsell 
> shouted some 
word that they 
were sure meant 
“Well done!” 
All the people 
shouted the same w^ord, 
and only father and 
Uncle Jim shouted 
“ Bravo ! ” 

Then the King ques- 
tioned Dick. 

No answ^er. He laid 
his finger on his lips. 

Then the King spoke 
to father, and he in turn 
tried questions in Eng- 
lish and French and 
then in other languages. 
And still Dick kept on 
laying his finger on his 
lips, and the w^hite bear 
shook its head quite 
sadly, and the white cats 
purred aloud with their 
eyes on their father. 

Richard stooped. 

“ When your father 
goes out, follow him,” 
he whispered. 

And so, when the 
King rose from his 
place and went out, and 
everyone else did the 
same, the white cats, 
deserting Dick, followed 
close on their father’s 
footsteps. 
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When the King saw this he spoked the 
nien«at-arms, who were leading Richard 
in another direction, and presently the cats, 
and the bear that was the Mouldiwarp, and 
Richard found themselves alonv. with Uncle 
[iin and the father of Elfrida and Edred on 
a beautiful terrace shaded by trees. 

And now, there being none of the brown 
people near, Richard looked full in the eyes 
of the father of Edred and Elfrida and said, 
in a very low voice : — 

** I am English. Tve come to rescue you.” 

**YouVe a bold boy,” said Edred and 
Elfrida’s father, but rescue's impossible.” 

‘‘There's not much time,” said Richard 
again; “they've only let us come ht^e just 
to see if you know us. I expect they’re 
listening. You are Lord Arden now — the 
old lord is dead. I can get you out if you 
do exactly as I say.” 

“It's worth trying,'^ said Uncle Jim ; “it's 
worth trying, anyhow, whatever it is.” 

“ Are you free to go where you like ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Lord Arden — not Edred, but 
Edred’s father, for Edred was now no longer 
Lord Arden. “ You see there’s no way out 
but the one, and that's guarded by a hundred 
men with poisoned arrows.” 

“ There ts another way,” said Richard ; 
“the way we came. The white bear can 
carry you, one at a time.” 

“ Shall we risk it ? ” said Lord Arden, a 
little doubtfully. 

“Rather!” said Uncle James. “Think 
of Edith and the kids.” 

“That's what I am thinking of,” said Lord 
Arden ; “ while we're alive there’s a chance. 
If we try this and fail they'll kill us.” 

“ You won’t fail,” said Richard. “ I'll help 
you to get home ; but I would like to know 
how you got into this fix. It’s only curiosity. 
But 1 wish you’d tell me. Perhaps I sha'n't 
see you again after to-day.” 

“We stumbled on the entrance, the only 
enfrance to the golden plain,” said Lord 
Arden, “prospecting for gold among these 
mountains. They have kept us prisoners 
ever since, because they are determined not 
to let the world know of the existence of the 
plain. There are always rumours of it, but 
so far no ‘civilized’ people have found it.” 

The white cats noticed with wonder and 
respect that their father addressed Richard 
exactly as though he had been a grown-up. 

“ We managed to send one line to a news- 
paper, to say that we were taken by bandits,” 
Lord Arden went on ; “ it was dl that they 
would allow us to do. But except that wre 
have n#t been free, we have -had everything — 
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food, clothes, kindness, justice, love. We 
must escape, if we can, because of my sister 
and the children, but it is like going out 
of Eden into the Black Country.” 

“ That's so,” said Uncle Jim. 

“ And if we're not to see you again,” Lord 
Arden went on, “ tell me why you have come 
— at great risk it must be — to help us.” 

“I owe* a debt,” said Richard, in a low 
voice, “ to all who bear the name of Arden.” 
His voice sank so low that the two cats could 
only hear the words “ head of the house.” 

“And now,” Richard went on, “ you see that 
black chink over there ? ” he pointed to the 
crevice in the cliff. “ Be there, both of you, 
at moonrise, and you shall get away safely to 
Arden Castle.” 

“You must come with us, of course,” said 
I^rd Arden. “ I might be of service to you. 
We have quite a respectable little fortune in 
a bank at Lima — not in our own names — but 
we can get it out, if you can get us out. 
You’ve brought us luck, I’m certain of it. 
Won't you go with us, and share it?” 

“ I can’t,” said Richard ; “ I must go back 
to my own time ... my own place, 1 mean. 
Now 1 11 go. Come on, cats.” 

The cats looked imploringly at their father, 
but they went and stood by Richard. 

“ I suppose we may go ? ” he asked. 

“Everyone is perfectly free here,” said 
Lord Arden. “ The only thing you may not 
do is to leave the golden plain.” 

The white cats looked at each other rather 
ruefully. This was not at all the way in 
which they remembered their daddy talking 
to them. 

“ But,” said Lord Arden, “ for the children 
and my sister we must risk it. I trust you 
completely, and we will be at the crevice 
when the moon rises.” 

And at the appointed hour they all met 
under the vast cliff that was the natural wall 
and guardian of the golden plain. 

And the Mouldiwarp carried Uncle Jim 
up to the top, and then came back for Lord 
Arden and Richard. But before there was 
time to do more a shout went up, and a 
thousand torches sprang to life in the city 
they had left, and they knew that their flight 
had been discovered. ^ 

“ There’s no time,” the white Bear-Mouldi- 
warp, to the utter astonishment of Lord 
Ardei^, opened its long mouth and spoke. 
And &e white cats also opened their mouths 
and ctied, “ Oh, daddy, how awful I What 
shaiifedo?” 

“Ifold your silly tongues,” said the 
Moulfiwarp, crossly. You was told not 

' • 
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to go gossiping. Here ! scratch a way out 
with them white paws of yours.” 

It set the example, scratching at the enor- 
mous cliff with its strong, blunt, curved 
front feet. And the cats scratched too, 
with their white padded gloves that had tiger 
claws to them. And the rock yielded — there 
was a white crack — wider, wider. And the 
swaying, swirling torches came nearer and 
nearer across the plain. 

“In with you!” cried the Mouldiwarp ; 
“ in with you ! ” 


“ Jim ! ” said Lord Arden. “ I'll not go 
without Jim I ” 

“ He’s half way there already,” said the 
Mouldiwarp. “Come, I say, cornel” It 
pushed them all into the crack of the rock, 
and the cliff closed firm and fast behind them, 
an unanswerable ” set up in the face of 
their pursuers. 

“This way out,” said the Mouldiwarp, 
pointing its claw to where light showed. 

“ Why,” said Edred, “ it’s the smugglers’ 
cave — and there’s the clock ! ” 

Next moment there it 
wasn’t, for Richard had 
leapt on it, and he and it 
had vanished together, the 
Mouldiwarp clinging to 
the hour-hand at the last 
moment. 

The white cats which 
were l^dred and Elfrida 
drew back from the whirl 
of the hands that was the 
first step towards vanish- 
ment. They saw their father 
and Uncle Jim go up the 
steps that led to the rude 
wooden door whose key 
was like a church key— the 
door lliat led to the open- 
ing among the furze that 
they had iiever been able 
to find again. 

When the vanishing of 
the clock allowed them to 
follow, and they regained 
the sunny outer air, they 
were just in time to see two 
figures going towards the 
castle and very near it. 

They turned to look at 
each other. 

“ Why,” said Edred, 
“ you’re not a cat anv 
more I ” 

“ No more are you, if it 
comes to that,” said Elfrida. 
“ Oh, Edred, they’re going 
in at the big gate. Do you 
think it’s really real — or 
have we just dreamed it— 
this time? It was much 
more dreamish than any 
of the other things.” 

“ I feel,” said Edred, sit- 
ting down abruptly, “as if 
I’d been a cat all my life, 
and been swung round by 
my tail every day of roy 
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life. I think Fll sit here till I’m quite sure 
whether I’m a white cat or Edred Arden.” 

“ I know which 1 am,” said Elfrida ; but 
she, too, was not sorry to sit down. 

“ That's easy. You aren’t either of them,” 
said Edred. 

When, half an hour later, they slowly went 
down to the castle, still doubtful whether any- 
thing magic had ever really happened, or 
whether all the magic things that had seemed 
to happen had really been only a sort of 
double, or twin, dream, they were met at 
the door by Aunt Edith, pale as the pearl and 
ivory of the white clock, and with eyes that 
shone like the dewdrops on the wild flowers 
that Elfrida had given to the Queen. 

“ Oh, kiddies ! ” she cried. “ Oh, dear, 
darling kiddies ! ” 

And she went down on her knees so that 
she should be nearer their own height and 
could embrace them on more equal terms. 

“ .Something lovely’s happened,” she said ; 
“something so beautiful that you won’t be 
able to believe it.” 

They kissed her heartily, partly out of 
affection and partly to conceal their want of 
surprise. 

“ Darlings, it’.s the loveliest thing that could 
possibly happen. What do you think ? ” 

“ Daddy’s come home,” said Elfrida, feel- 
ing dreadfully deceitful. 

** Yes,” said Aunt Edith. “ How clever of 
you, my pet ! And Uncle Jim. They’ve 
been kept prisoners in South America, and 
an English boy with a performing bear helped 
them to escape.” 

No mention of cats. The children felt hurt. 

“ And they had the most dreadful time — 
months and months and months— coming 
across the interior — no water, and Indians 
and all sorts of adventures ; and daddy had 
fever, and would insist that the bear was the 
Mouldiwarp — our crest, you know— come to 
life, and talking just like you or me, and that 
there were white cats that had your voices, 
and called him daddy. But he’s all right 
now, only very weak. That’s why I’m telling 
you all this. You must be very quiet and 
gentle. Oh, my dears, it’s too good to be 
true, too good to be true ! ” 

Now, was it the father of Edred and Elfrida 
who had brain fever and fancied things ? Or 
did they, blameless of fever, and not too guilty 
of brains, imagine it all ? Uncle Jim can tell 
you exactly how it all happened. There is no 
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magic in his story. Father — I mean Lord 
Arden — does not talk of what he dreamed 
when he had brain fever. And Edred and 
Elfrida do not talk of what happened when 
they hadn’t it. At least they do, but only to 
me. It is all very wonderful and mysterious, 
as all life is apt to be if you go a little below 
the crust, and are not content just to read 
newspapers and go by the Tube Railway, 
and buy your clothes ready-made, and think 
nothing can be true unless it is uninteresting. 

“I’ve found the most wonderful photographs 
of pictures of Arden Castle,” said Aunt Edith, 
later on. “We can restore the castle perfectly 
from them. I do wish I knew where the 
original pictures were.” 

“Tm afraid we can’t restore the castle,” 
said Lord Arden, laughing; “our little for- 
tune’s enough to keep us going quite 
comfortably — but it won’t rebuild Norman 
masonry.” 

“ I do wish we could have found the buried 
treasure,” said Edred. 

“We’ve got treasure enough,” said Aunt 
Edith, looking at Uncle Jim. 

As for what Elfrida thinks — well, I wish 
you could have seen her face when she went 
into the parlour that evening after Aunt 
Edith had knelt down to meet them on 
equal terms, and tell them of the treasure of 
love and joy that had come home to Arden, 

There was Lord Arden, looking exactly 
like the Lord Arden she had known in the 
Gunpowder Plot days, and also exactly like 
the daddy she had known all her life, sitting 
at ease in the big chair just underneath the 
secret panel behind which Sir Edward Talbot 
had hidden when he was pretending to be 
the Chevalier St. George. His dear face was 
just the same, and the smile on it was her 
own smile — the merry, tender, twinkling 
smile that vs'as for her and for no one else 
in the world. It was just a moment that she 
stood at the door. But it was one ot these 
moments that are as short as a watch-tick 
and as long as a year. She stood there and 
asked herself, “ Have I dreamed it all ? Isn’t 
there really any Mouldiwarp or any treasure ? ” 

And then a great wave of love and longing 
caught at her, and she knew that, Mouldi- 
warp or no Mouldiwarp, the treasure was 
hers, and in one flash she was across the 
room and in her father’s arms, sobbing and 
laughing, and saying again and again ; — 

Oh, my daddy ! * Oh, my daddy, my 
daddy ! ” 


The End. 
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A RELIC OF THE WINDOW TAX. 

D uring tlie Ume of the window- 
tax two windows were exempt 
— namely, those of the “dairy” and 
“cheese-room,” each havin'^ to have 

the name of the room painted on a 

piece of board and nailed above the 
window. The photograph shows one 
of these “dairy” windows, and is all 

that remains standing of an old farm- 

house in North Devon. It .still retains 
the board with “Dairy” on it. — Miss 
Edith Steele Perkins, 29, St. Sid- 
wells, Exeter. 




A FATAL RIDE. 

T his photograph, which I look 
myself in America some two 
years ago, .shows a cyclist’s ride to 
death. The performance con.sisted in 
a ride off a platform .sixty feet high 
into a lank of water, and the photo- 
graph shows the cyclist, a one-legged 


man named Gifford, just after he had left 
the platform on his fatal last ride. On this 
occasion he fell short of the lank and was 
instantly killed. — Mr. K. ]. Lee, Poinfret, 
vo, Hamilton Road, Reading. 

NEW USE FOR BALD HEADS. 

A FRIEND of mine has allowed me to 
take liberties with his bald head, and 
by the aid of pieces of black paper fashioned 
into no.se, nu>iith, and eyes I have l^en 
enabled to photograph a face presenting a 
very grotesque appearance. Upon close 
scrutiny you will note that the subject’s 
forehead is resting on his hand.s, with face 
looking downward. —Mr. F. Holberg, 67, 
Harvard Place, Buffalo, New York, U.S.A. 
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I Fie»6» yose this Oil, 'and guod for Hair and Eyai 
JUad A Branoe, good for anny Disait. 

] Tbi* Oil good for anny body Try and see Than you 
( KnoWi This oil is good and bad 

* Quarter ^oHales els 35 Each 


LOOK AT THE T.ABEL ! 

H ere are two most amusing additions to the 
• examples of “ English as she is written (or 
printed) ” which have appeared from lime to time in 
ihese pages. Both come from the Far East, the 
coco-nul oil having been purchased at Ceylon by 
Mr. 11 . Nancolas, of H.M.S. Hyacinth., from one of 
(lie natives who bring such wares on board for sale, 
while the tomato sauce with the terrific flavour was 
bought in the Straits Settlements and the label sent to 
us by Mr. G. Donne, 13, Church Street, Brighton. 






TOHATOE SAUCE 

The Saiioe are pur. The flavor are 
terrlflo. Hope not think Imitaton 
as good fine as us sauce. We havnt 
put nothing but nice tonatoe in 
sauce which give us sauce such 
fine terrific flavour. Once taste 
will have more. 
JANUWALA&Co Main Road 
Taiplng Straits Settlements 


EXTRAORDINARY 
HOOF GROWTH. 

I AM sending you a 
picture, cut from 
the Melbourne Weekly 
Times^ showing a pony 
with a most remark- 
able hoof growth. The 
pony was caught in the 
Orbost Ranges, and at 
the lime the pholo^ 
graph was taken was in 
the possession of Veteri- 
nary-Surgeon Phillips, 
^>f Collingwood. — Mr. 
W. Smith, 18, Pitcroft 
Road, North End, 
Portsmouth. 

THE LARGEST CLOCK 
IN THE WORLD. 

T HEilpttat clock in 
the chnrch of Bt 



Rombaul, in Malines, Belgium, which has hitherto 
figured as Ine largest clock in the world ; I.»ondon’s 
“Big Ben,”thal has for many years dominated the West- 
end of the Briii.sh Metropolis from the summit of the 
lofty Tower of the Houses of Parliament ; and other 
big clocks, wherever they may be, must yield the 
palm for magnitude to the great clock recently set 
up on the roof of the factory of Colgate and Co., 
in Jersey City, U.S.A, 
(•:; r-fy Without clang of bell 

' ' ' ' it plainly proclaims 

the hour, by day and 
night, to the people of 
all lower New York, 
to the voys^ers on the 
ITud.son River or New 
York harbour. It typi- 
fies not only American 
commercial enterprise 
in the service its 
owners have done the 
public tbroogli its in- 
stallation, but also bur 
progress in meOhanical 
skill, as demonstrated 
by its constructors, the 
Seth Thomas Clock 
Compaiiyr Thomas- 
ton, Conn.— -Mr. 
Cbas. A. BrasslCT* 

Park Pliice> Broold^ 

K,Y. 
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A BACKWOODS BICVCLE. 


I FEEL sure that readers of The Strand will 
be interested in this photograph of a bicycle 



made in the backwoods of Western Australia, and 
actually ridden three hundred and fifty miles by a 
miner in the early days of the gold rush. It is sent to 
you by kind permission of Mr. P. Wicken, Field 
Officer for Agriculture of Western Au.stralia. — Mr. 
J. G. Sanders, 89, Station Villas, Mortlake. 

TVPEWRITTKN PORTRAIT. 

T HIS portrait of a lady was made by myself 
entirely by means of a typewriter, and when 



then said canary creeper. Many Strand readers 
will be curious as to what it really is and desire 
to produce this beautiful flower when told that 
a penny packet of its seed will fill a large bed. 
But so common is it that it is found in almost 
every garden, being chiefly admired for its sweet 
scent. Its beauty of structure and colour are usually 
missed, as it is so small, while its name is as difficult 
for a child tf) spell as fijr the botanists to give. What 
is it, then ? It is simply one small sprig of the com- 



mon mignonette, magnified .several hundred times. 
The photograph only shows a few of the florets of 
one stalk. Each flower, or floret, when .seen thus 
magnified is far more beautiful in its natural colours 
than in the photograph, though this does sfiow its 
beautiful structure. — Mr. J.- E. Webb, Chamonix, 
Matlock Road, Leyton. 

REMARKABLE SIGNATURE. 

T SEND you what I regard as one of the most 
remarkable signatures ever devi.sed by a writer. 
It is one which I have seen on hundreds of Govern- 
ment papers at Washington, D.C., where the man 
who uses it was for .some years F 2 xpert Computer of 


held at arm’s length is very effective, as I think 
your readers will allow. — Mr. Ronald E. Macbean, 
Kosslyn, York Road, Woking. 

PUZZLE FOR BOTANISTS. 

I HAVE asked botanists and ex- 
perienced flower - growers to 
name the flower represented in this 
photograph. The answers have been 
various — nirtttely, passion - flower, 
orchid, and honeysuckle, but gener- 
ally the last-named. One who would 
not venture an answer until given the 
hint that it was highly magnified 



the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and A.«tronomer 
of the Carnegie Instituiion. His name is Herman S. 

Davis, and he writes it as here 
shown. This signature is easily made 
with two swift strokes of the pen, 
and is not a mere monogram of 
initials, for it contains the full name, 
H. S. Davis, and also the year, 
month, and day of his birth— namely, 
S.6.6S. It has the further remark- 
able quality of being so symmetrical 
as to read exactly the same viewed 
upside down. — Mr. Russell Lai^ 
Pittsburg, Pa^i U.S.A. 
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WHAT DOkS THE MIRROR SAY? 


T he above line of figures does not appear very 
interesting at first sight, but if one asks some 
rlnrming member of the fair sex to turn it upside 
down and hold it to a mirror to read it, a hidden 
meaning becomes apparent. 


AN OLD-WORLD CLOCK. 


O NE of the most remarkable survivals of primitive 
time-measuring appliances in England may be 
found to-day amongst the flint knappers of Brandon. 
It consists of a candle stuck into a candle-stick, often 
made of a lump of chalk, or of a piece of perforated 
draught brick. Into the candle are fixed tiny splinters 



of flint at intervals, ascertained by experience, of one 
hour’s burning duration, .so that when a splinter drops 
the knapper knows he has worked one hour, and so 
on, and is thus able to ascertain how many gun.-flints 
he turns out in a given time. --Mr. K. K. Lovett, 
41, Outrani Road, Croydon. 


THE CYCLIST’S ENEMIES, 
might be thought a collection ot ancient 
1 weapons and implements, but is really some- 
thing quite different. A friend of mine cycles to and 
from busine.ss every day, and, of cour.se, like every 
other user of a wheel, at time suffers from punctures. 
Kvciy time he has a puncture he carefully preserves 
the cause of it, if it is still to Ije found. He showed 
me the.se the other day, and I at once thought they 
would make a rather novel picture, sol photographed 
them, and send you the result. The “ puncture- 
causers,” as my fiicnd terms them, .consist of a long 



piece of wire, a large iron nail, two ** Gripwell ” boot 
studs (they “gripped” still better in the tyres), a 
hobnail, two small wire nails, a tin-tack, a tient pin, 
and the remainder flints of varying sizes and sharp- 
ness. — Mr. Walter Wm. Wood, 3, Admaston Road, 
Plumstead. 



PEAR GROWING FROM TREE TRUNK. 


'"T^IlIS photograph, which may be of interest to 
± fruit-growers, shows an ordinary calabash pear 
growing direct from the main trunk of the tree, wnich 
at tliis point — aliout four feel from the ground — is 
eight inches in diameter.— Mr. J. G. Perry, 33, 
Avenue Road, Brentford. 


A DOLL THAT GREW. 

L ast winter, at a parly, the guests were given 
two potatoes eacn, two tin-tacks, five hairpins^ 
a match, and a Japanese doily, and out of these 
materials a doll was to be made. One. of these 



creai^ns was given the, and, after admiration, 
was away in a cupboard. Recently I came across 
it ^^in, and found the potatoes sprouting in aH 
dirmionsand looking most remarkable. — Mr. C. E. 

St. Margaret’s, CheUeaham. 
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from the tradttioh Umt the Virgm Mary sat and rested 
under its shadow during her flight tp Egypt, It is 
also said that by remaining liidden in the hollow tree 
by means of a marvellously-twisted cobweb she suc- 
ceeded in escaping her persecutors. — Mr. J, A. van 
der Stok, Paviljoenstraat No. 4, Amsterdam. 

“THE AUNT OF CHARLEY." 

W HEN travellmg in Greece a short time ap) I 
saw in the streets of Athens the playbill here 
reproduced. I do not know the modern Greek, so all 
I could read on it was “ Brandon Thomas,** a name 



MY BOSOM FRIENDS." 

D uring a recem class rush between the Fresh- 
men Engineers and the Junior Law students 
of the University of Texas, only forty-nine of us 
Junior Laws, out of a class of a hundred and twenty, 
appeared to do battle with the Engineers, over a 
hundred strong. Fearing lest these few “ Defenders 
of the Faith” would be forgotten in times to come, I 
made them inscribe their names on this monument to 
their class spirit, and am proud to own it. — Mr. A. 
Moodici 1325, College Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 

“THE VIRGIN’S TREE.*’ 

I SEND you a photograph of a famous tree grow- 
ing in the little Ejgyplian village of Matariyab, 
which is partly built on the ruins of Heliopolis and 
situated about four and a half miles to the north of 
Cairo. It is usually called “The Virgin’s Tree,” 
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that instantly brought “Charley’s 
Aunt” to my mind. A Gieek 
who spoke English told me that 
the bill was to inform the inhabi- 
tants of Athens that a play called 
“ The Aunt of Charley ** was 
being performed at the theatre. 
I therefore bep;ed a bill which 
may interest English playgoers. 
I saw the play, which was very 
much the same as we' see it in 
England, except that Charlpy was 
a very big man, probably JiHe Mr. 
Taft, and as unlike Mr, Penley 
as could possibly be. liie scenery 
was tropical and nothing like 
Oxford, unless it be in the Botani- 
cal Gardens there, while the love- 
passages in the play wer^ cut very 
short, or left out alto|^ther, to 
suit the^reeks, as love^pzaking is 
carried on a little dilfiereni;|y there. 
— Mr. Richard fetthiKe, IIS» 
Mloard 

1 j * 
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Tlie WKite PropKet. 

By HALrLr CAINE. 

I n 10 Arabs have a tradition that in “the lime of the end” a Redeemer will come to unite the faiths of 
ih( woild into one faith, and the peoples of the world into one people. This Redeemer is sometimes known 
i, the Mahdi, sometimes as Mohammed, sometimes as Jesus, but generally as the White Prophet of Peace, 

meaning the Christ.] 

FIRST BOOK : — The Crescent and the Cross. 


CHAPTER I. to stimulate the spirit of insurrection. It 

T was perhaps the first act of had been a lazy day, growing hot in the 

open hostility, and there was afternoon, so that the white city of domes and 

really nothing in the scene or minarets, as far up as to the Mokattam hills 

circumstance to provoke an and the self-conscious Citadel, had seemed 

unfriendly demonstration to palpitate }n a glistening haze, while the 

On the broad racing ground steely ribbon of the Nile that ran between 

u( the Khedivial Club a riumber of the was reddening in the rays of the sunset, 
ofiicers and men of the British Army General Graves, an elderly man with martial 
(juartered in Cairo, assisted by a detachment bearing, commanding the force in Egypt, had 
of the soldiers of the army of Egypt, bad taken his place as umpire in the judge’s box 
been giving a sham fight in imitation of the in front of the pavilion ; four squadrons of 
Battle of Omdurman, which is understood to British and P^gyptian cavalry and infantry, 

have been the death-struggle and the end of and a grunting and ruckling camel corps, bad 
Mahdism. marched and pranced and bumped out of a 

riie Khedive himself had not been there — paddock to the left, and then young Colonel 
he was away at Constantinople — and his blue Gordon Lord, Assistant Adjutant-General, who 
pavilion had stood empty the whole afternoon ; was to play the part of commandant in the 
but a kinsman of the Khedive’s, with a com- sham fight, had come trotting into the field, 
pany of friends, had occupied the box adjoin- Down to that moment there had been 
ing, and Lord Nuneham, the British Consul- nothing but gaiety and the spirit of fun 
General, had sat in the centre of the grand among the spectators, who with ripples of 
stand, surrounded by all the great ones of the merr)^ laughter had whis{)ered “ Lyttelton’s,” 
earth, in a sea of muslin, flowers, and feathers. “ Wauchope’s,” “ Macdonald’s,” and “ Max- 
1 here had been European ladies in bright well’s,” as the white-laced, yellow-faced, and 
spring costumes, sheikhs in flowing robes of black faced squadrons had taken their places, 
flowered silk, Egyptian Ministers of State in Then the General had rung the big bell that 
Western dress and British Advisers and # was to be the signal for the beginning of the 
Undei Secretaries in Eastern tarbooshes, battle, a bugle had been sounded, and the 
oftireVs in gold-braided uniforms, foreign people had pretended to shiver as they smiled. 
Ambassadors, and an infinite number of But all at once the atmosphere had 
pashas, beys, and effendi. changed. From somewhere on the right had 

Besides these, too, there had been a great come the /«w, fum, turn of war-drums of the 
f rowd of what is called the common people, enemy, follow'ed by the boomy boonty boom of 
chiefly Cairenes — the volatile, pleasure-loving their war horns, a melancholy note, half 
people of Cairo, who care for nothing so bellow and half wail. Then everybody in 
ijttle as the atmosphere of political trouble, the pavilion had stood up, everybody's glass 
They had stood in a thick line around the had been out, and a moment afterwaids a 
arena, all capped in Crimson, thus giving to line of strange white things had been seen 
me vast ellipse the effect of an immense flutterij^ in the far distance, 
picture fram^ in red* Were" they banners? NaA They were 

i here ha^l been n^hing in^^the day, either, men^ they were the dervishes, and they wer^ , 

Vpl, xxitvi.-Te / -Cto5Tlj{hy^,byHiaiCalne,mtheVmt<i^St«i«of 
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coming down in a deep white line, like 
.sheeted ghosts in battle array. 

‘‘ rhey Ye here ! ” said the spectators, in a 
hushed whisper, and from that moment 
onward to the end there had been no more 
laughter either in the pavilion or in the dense 
line around the field. 

1'he dervishes bad come galloping on, 
a huge disorderly horde in flying* white 
garments, some of them black as ink, some 
brown as bronze, brandisliing their glistening 
spears, their swords, and their flint-locks, beat- 
ing their war-drums, blowing their war-horns, 
and shouting in high-pitched, rasping, raucous 
voices their war-cry and their prayer, ‘‘Allah ! 
Allah! Allah I 

On and on they had come, like champing 
surf rolling in. on a reef- bound coast ; on and 
on, faster and faster, louder and louder, on 
and on until they had all but hurled them 
selves into the British lines, and tht^n —cras/i 
A sheet of blinding flashes, a roll of stifling 
smoke, and, when the air cleared, a long empty 
space in the front line of the dervishes, and 
the ground strewn as with the drapery of two 
hundred dead men. 

In an instant the gap had been filled and 
the mighty horde had come on again, but 
again and again and yet again they had been 
swept down before the solid rock of the 
British forces like the spent waves of an 
angry sea. 

At one moment a flag, silver white and 
glistening in the sun, had been seen coming 
up behind. It had seemed to float here, 
there, and everywhere, like a disembodied 
spirit, through the churning breakers of the 
enemy ; and while the swarthy Arab who 
carried it had cried out over the thunder of 
battle that it was the angel of death leading 
them to victory or Paradise, the dervishes 
had screamed “ Allah ! Allah ! ” and poured 
themselves afresh on to the British lines. 

But crash^ crash^ crash ; the bullets had 
leapt out of the British rifles, and the 
dervishes had fallen in long swathes like 
grass before the scythe, until the broad field 
had been white with its harvest of the dead. 

"J'he sham fight had lasted a full hour, and 
until it was over the vast multitude of 
spectators had been as one immense creature 
that trembled without drawing breath. But 
then the umpire’s big bell had been rung 
again, the dead men had leapt briskly to 
their feet and scampered back to paddock, 
and a rustling breeze of laughter, half merri- 
ment and half surprise, had swept over the 
pavilion and the field. 

This was the. moment at which the 


atmosphere had seemed to change. Sonut- 
one at the foot of the pavilion had said :-~ 

‘•Whew! What a battle it must have 
been ! ” 

And someone else had said : — 

“ Don’t call it a battle, sir ; call it an 
execution.” 

And then a third, an Englishman in the 
uniform of an Egyptian Commandant of 
Police, had cried : — 

“ If it had gone the other way, though - if 
the Mahdists had beaten us that day at 
Omdurman, what would have happened to 
Egypt then ? ” 

“ Happened ? ” the first speaker had 
answered — he was the English Adviser to 
one of the Egyptian Ministers. “ W'hai 
would have happened to Egypt, you say? 
Why, there wouldn’t have been a dog to 
howl for a lost master by this time.” 

Lord Nuneham had heard the luc?kless 
w'ords, and his square hewn jaw had grown 
harder and more grim. Unfortunately, the 
Egyptian Ministers, the sheikhs, the pashas, 
the beys, and the effendi had heard them 
also, and, by the mysterious law of Nature, 
that sends messages over a trackless descit, 
the last biting phrase had seemed to go like 
an electric whisper through the thick line of 
the red-capped Cairenes around the arena. 

In the native mind it altered everything in 
an instant ; transformed the sham battle into 
a serious incident ; made it an insult, an 
outrage, a prearranged political innuendo, 
something got up by the British Army of 
Occupation, or perhaps by the Consul-General 
himself, to rebuke the Egyptians for the fires 
of disaffection that had smouldered in their 
midst for years, and to say as by visible 
historiography : 

“See, that’s what England saved Egyj)l 
from — that horde of Allah-intoxicated fanatics 
who would have cut off the heads of your 
Khedives, tortured and pillaged your pashas, 
'flogged your effendi, made slaves of youi 
fellaheen, or swept your whole nation jnto 
the Nile.” 

Every soldier on the field had distinguished 
himself that day, the British by his bull 
dog courage, the Soudanese by fighting as 
dervishes like demon.s, the Egyptian by stand 
ing his ground like a man ; but not even when 
young Colonel Lord, the most popular English 
man in Egypt, the one officer of English 
blood who was beloved by the Egyptians, not 
even when he had come riding back to pad- 
dock after a masterly handling of his men, 
sweating but smiling, his horse blowing and 
spent, the people on the pavilion receiving 
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I .,n with shouts and cheers, the clapping of 
. lids, and the fluttering of h^dkerchiefs — 

, )t even then had the Cairenes at the edge 
, I the arena made the faintest demonstration. 

I heir opportunity came a few minutes later, 
,ii)d, sullen and grim under the gall of their 
unfounded suspicion, they seized it in fierce 
and rather ugly fashion. 

Hardly had the last man left the field 
when a company of mounted police came 
liding do'wn the fringe of it, followed by a 
< arriage drawn by two high-stepping horses, 
between a bodyguard of Egyptian soldiers, 
riiey drew^ up in front of the box occupied 
by the kinsman of the Khedive, and instantly 
the Cairenes made a rush for it, besieging the 
harrier on either side, and even clambering on 
each other’s shoulders as human scaffolding 
from which to witness the departure of the 
Prince. 

I'hen the PrinCe came out, a rather slack, 
feeble, ineffectual - looking man, and there 
were the ordinary salutations prescribed by 
custom. First the cry from the police in 
Turkish and in unison, “ Long live our 
Master!” being cheers for the Khedive whose 
representative the Prince was, and then a cry 
in Arabic for the Prince himself. I'he Prince 
touched his forehead, step[)ed into his car- 
riage, and was about to drive off when, with- 
out sign or premeditation — by one of those 
mischievous impulses which the devil himself 
inspires — there came'a third cry, never heard 
on that ground before. In a lusty, guttural 
voice, a young man standing on the shoulders 
of another man — both, apparently, students 
of law or medicine — shouted over the heads 
of the people, “Long live l^gyptl” and in 
an instant the cry was repeated in a deafen- 
ing roar from every side. 

J'he Prince signalled to his bodyguard 
and his carriage started, but all the way down 
the line of the enclosure, where the red-capped 
Fgyptians were still standing in solid masses, 
the words cracked along like fireworks set 
aligjit. 

i'he people on the great pavilion watched 
and listened, and to the larger part of them, 
who were British subjects, and to the officers. 
Advisers, and Under- Secretaries, who were 
British officials, the cry was like a challenge 
which seemed to say, “Go home to. England; 
we are a nation of ourselves and can do 
without you.” For a moment the air tingled 
with expectancy, and everybody knew that 
something else was going to happen. It 
happened instantly, with that promptness 
which the devil alone contrives. 

Almost as soon as th<? Prince’s company 


had cleared awry, a second carriage, that of 
the British Consul-General, came down the 
line to the pavilion, with a posse of native 
police on either side and a seis running in 
front. Then from his seat in the centre 
Lord Nuneham rose and stepped down to 
the arena, shaking hands with people as he 
passed, gallant to the ladies as befits an 
English gentleman, but bearing himself wuth 
a certain brusque condescension towards the 
men, all trying to attract his attention — a 
medium-sized yet massive person, with a 
stern jaw and steady grey eyes, behind which 
the cool brain was plainly packed in ice, a 
man of iron who had clearly passed through 
the pathway of life with a firm high step. 

The posse of native p)olice cleared a w^ay 
for him, and, under the orders of an officer, 
rendered military honours, but that was not 
enough for the British contingent in the fever 
of their present excitement. They called for 
three cheers for the King, whose representa- 
tive the Consul-General was in Egy[)t, and 
then three more for Lord Nuneham, giving, 
not three, but six, with a fierceness that grew 
more frantic at every shout, and seemed to 
say, as f)lainly as words could speak, “ Here 
we are and here we stay.” 

The Egyptians listened in silence, some of 
them spotting as a sign of contempt, until the 
]a.st cheer was dying down, and then the lusty, 
guttural voice cried again, “Long live EgypHl” 
and once more the words rang like a rip rap 
down the line. 

It was noticed that the stern expression of 
Lord Nunehain’s face assumed a death like 
rigidity, that he took out a pocket book, wrote 
some words, tore away a leaf, handed it to a 
native servant, and then, with an icy smile, 
step^ped into his carriage. Meantime the 
British contingent were cheering again with 
yet more deafening clamour, and the rolling 
sound followed the Consul-General as he 
drove away. But the shout of the Egyptians 
followed him too ; and when he reached the 
high road the one was like muffled drums at 
a funeral far behind, while the other was like 
the sharp crack of Maxim guns that were 
always firing by his side. 

'rhe sea of muslin, ribbons, flowers, and 
feathers in the pavilion had broken up by this 
time ; the light was striking level in people’s 
eyes, the west was crimsoning with sunset 
tints, the city was red on the tips of Us 
minarets and ablaze on the bare &ce of its 
insurgent hills, and the Nile itself^ taking the 
colouring of the sky/ was lying like an old 
serp^enl^ of immense size which had stretched 
itself iong the sand to sleep. 
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CHAPTER II. 

General Graves’s daughter been at. 
the sports that day, sitting in the chair im- 
mediately behind Lord Nuneham’s. Her 
name was Helena, and she was a fine, 
handsome girl in the early twenties, with 
coal-black hair, very dark eyes, a speaking 
face, arid a smile like eternal sunshine ; well 
grown, splendidly developed, and carrying 
herself in perfect equipoise with natural 
grace and a certain swing when she walked. 

Helena Graves was to marry Lord Nune- 
ham’s son. Colonel Gordon Lord, and during 
the progress of the sham fight she had had 


north, south, and west, in and out as it a 
dance, so that they faced the enemy )n 
every side; when somebody had blundet d 
and his cavalry had been caught in a tr: p, 
and he had had to ride without sword or 
revolver through a cloud of dark heads tl at 
had sprung up as if out of the ground ; and, 
above all, when his horse had stumbled and 
he had fallen, and the dervishes, forgetting 
that the battle was not a real one, had hurl’f d 
their spears like shafts of forked lightning 
over his head. At that moment she had for- 
gotten all about the high society gathered 
in a brilliant throng around her, and had 



**HE HAD PATTED HEX ARM AND SAID: ‘ UE'S SAFE— D0N"T BE AFRAID, MV CHllyD.’ 


eyes for nobody else. She had watched clutched the ConsuI-GeneraFs chair convui 
him when he had entered the field, sitting sively, breathing so audibly that he had heard 
solid on his Irish horse, which was stepping her, and, lowering the glasses through whic: 
high and snorting audibly ; when at the “Fire ! ” he had watched the distant scen^ bad pattcti 

he had stood behind the firing line, and at her arm and said: — 
the “ C^se fire ! ” galloped in front ; when be ‘^He’s safer-dpn^t be afraid, my chilis'* 

bad threaded bis forces round and round, When the was her qres wen 
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: ^,^t, her cheeks wew like a conflagration, 

I notwithstanding the ugly incident 
’iding the departure of the Prince and 
I Nuneham, her face was full of a 
, .naiphant joy as she stepped down to the 
t where Colonel Lord, who was w^aiting 
h, her, put on her motor cloak— she had 
< mne in her automobile— and helped her to 
I'.x the light veil, which in her excitement 
fallen back from her hat and showed 
l h.it she was still blushing up to the roots of 
lu r black hair. 

Splendid creature as she was. Colonel 
I ord was a match for her. He w as one of 
the youngest colonels in the British Army, 
being four -and -thirty, of medium height, 
with crisp brown hair, and eyes of the 
nickering, steeHike blue* that is com mob ^ 
among enthusiastic natures, especially when 
they are soldiers — a man of unmistakable 
masculinity, yet with that vague suggestion of 
ihc woman about him which, sometimes seen 
in a manly face,* makes one say, without 
knowing any of the circumstances, ** That 
man is like his mother, and whatever her 
ruling passion is, his own will be, only 
stronger, more daring, and perhaps more 
dangerous.” 

“ TheyVe a lovely pair,” the women were 
saying of them as they stood together ; and 
soon they were surrounded** by a group of 
l)eo{)le, some complimenting Helena, others 
t'ongraiulating Gordon, all condemning the 
cleinon.stration which had cast a certain 
gloom over the concluding scene. 

“ It was too exciting, too fascinating, but 
how shameful that conduct of the natives ! 

I r was just like a premeditated insult,” said 
a fashionable lady, a visitor to Cairo ; and 
then an Englishman —it was the Adviser who 
h id spoken the first unlucky words — said, 
promptly 

So it was — it must have been. Didn^t 
you see how it was all done at a preconcerted 
^^ignal ? ” 

“ J'm not surprised. I*ve always said we 
h^nglish in Egypt are living on the top of a 
volcano,” said a small, slack, grey-headed 
man, a judge in the native courts ; and then 
the Commandant of Police, a somewhat 
pompous person, said, bitterly : — ' 

‘‘We saved their country from bankniptcy, 
their backs from the lash, and their stomachs 
from starvation, apd now listen : ‘ Long live 
*’'gyptt/” ... 

At that tnomebt 4 rather effusive American 
lady came up to Helena and said : — 

Don't you evier rec^m your Mends, 
a<."ar ? { tried 16 , eye dll^ring the 


fight, but a certain officer had fallen, and, of 
course, nobody else existed in the world.” 

“Let us make up our minds to it — we are 
not the judge was saying. “ Naturally 

we were popular as long as tve were plaster- 
ing the wounds made by tyrannical masters ; 
but the masters are dead and the patient is 
better, so the doctor is found to be a bore.” 

“Yes, it's the gentleman in the tarboosh 
who is making the clamour, not the poor, blue- 
shirted fellah with his face to the ground.’' 

At that moment an Egyptian Princess, 
famous for her wit and daring, came down 
the pavilion steps. She was one of the 
few Egyptian women who frequented mixed 
society and went about with uncovered face— 
a large person, with plumpi^ pallid cheeks, 
very voluble, outspoken, and quick-tempered, 
a friend and admirer of the Consul- General’s, 
and a champion of tlie English rule. Making 
straight for Helena, she said : — 

“ Goodness, child, is it your face I see 
or the light of the moon ? The battle ? Oh, 
yes, it was beautiful, but it was terrible, and 
thank the Lord it is over. But tell me about 
yourself, dear. You are desperately in love, 
they say, and no wonder. I’m in love with 
him myself, I really am, and if . . . Oh, 
you’re there, are you ? Well, I’m telling 
Helena I’m in love with you. Such strength, 
such courage— you call it, don’t you?” 

Helena had turned to answer the American 
lady, and Gordon, whose eyes had been on 
her as if waiting for her to speak, whispered 
to the Princess : — 

“ Isn’t she looking lovely to-day, Princess ?” 

“Then why don’t you tell her so?” said 
the Princess. 

“ Hush ! ” said Gordon, whereupon the 
Princess said : — 

“ My goodness, what ridiculous creatures 
men are ! What cowards, too 1 As brave as 
lions before a horde of savages, but .before a 
woman — mm Dku I ” " 

. “Yes,” said the judge, in his slow, shrill 
voice, “they are fond of talking of the old 
book of Egypt, yet the valley of the Nile is 
strewn with the tombs of Egyptians who have 
perished under their hard task-masters, frOm 
the Pharaohs to the pashas. Can’t they bear 
the murmur of the past about them ? Have 
they rib memory if they have no gratitude ? ” 

At rise last words General Graves came up 
to the\group, looking hot and excited, and he 
said;^ 

“Mpmory? Gratitude ? They’re a nation 
of ing^tes and fools.'’ * 

“ that? said the Princess. 

P?pIon me, Princess. 1 ssly the demoiihi. 
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stralion of your countrymen to-d^y is an 
example of the grossest ingratitude.” 

“ You’re quite right, General. But maleysh! 
(no matter). The barking of dogs doesn’t 
hurt the clouds.” 

“And who are the dogs in this instance, 
Princess?” said a thin-faced Turco-Egyptian 
with a heavy moustache, who had been 
congratulating Colonel Lord. 

“Your Turco-Egyptian beauties, who 
would set the country ablaze to light their 
cigarettes,” said the Princess. “Children 
I call them. Children, and they deserve 
the rod. Yes, the rod, and serve them right. 
Excuse the word. I know ! 1 tell you 

plainly, pasha.” 

“And the clouds are the Consul-General, 
I suppose ? \ 

“ Certainly ; and he’s so much above them 
that they can’t even see he’s the sun in their 
sky, the stupids.” 

Whereupon the pasha, who was the Egyp- 
tian Prime Minister under a British Adviser, 
said, with a shrug and a dubious smile : — 

“ Your sentiments are beautiful, but your 
similes are a little broken, Princess.” 

“ Not half so much broken as your 
Treasury would have been if the English 
hadn’t helped it,” said the Princess ; and 
when the pasha had gone off with a rather 
halting laugh, she said : — 

“ Maleysh I When angels come the devils 
take their leave. I don’t care, 1 say what 
I think. I tell the Egyptians the English 
are the best friends Egypt ever had, and 
Nuneham is their greatest ruler since the 
days of Jose[)h. But Adam himself wasn’t 
satisfied with Paradise, and it’s no use talk- 
ing. ‘ Don’t throw stones into the well you 
drink from,’ I say. But serve you right, you 
English. You shouldn’t have come. He w^ho 
builds on another’s land brings up another’s 
child. Everybody is excited about this 
sedition, and even the harem are asking 
what the Government is going to do. 
Nuneham knows best, though. Leave him 
alone. He’ll deal with these half-educated 
upstarts. Upstarts — that’s what I call them. 
Oh, I know ! I speak plainly ! ” 

“ I agree with the Princess,” chimed in the 
judge. “What is this unrest among the 
Egyptians due to ? The education we our- 
selves have given them.” 

“ Yes ; teach your dog to snap, and he’ll 
soon bite you.” 

“ These are the tares in the harvest we are 
reaping, and perhaps our Western grain doesn’t 
suit this Eastern desert.” 

“ Should think it doesn’t, indeed. ‘ Liberty,’ 


‘Equality,’ ‘Fraternity,’ ‘Representative Jnsti 
tutions’l If you English conie talking this 
nonsense to the Egyptians what can )ou 
expect? Socialism, is it? ' Well, if I am 
to be l^rince and you are to be Priiv e^ 
who is to drive the donkey ? Excuse 
the word ! I know ! T tell you plainly. 
Good-bye, my dear! You are looking 
perfect to-day. But then you are so happy. 
I can see when young people are in love 
by their eyes, and yours are shining like 
moons. After all, your Western ways are 
best. We choose the husbands for our girls, 
thinking the silly things don’t know what is 
good for them, and the chicken isn’t wi.ser 
than the hen ; but it’s the young people, not 
the old ones, who have to live together, 
so why shouldn’t they choose for them 
selves ? ” 

At that instant there passed from .some 
remote corner of the grounds a brougham 
containing two shrouded figures in close 
white veils, and the Princess said : — 

“Look at that, now — that relrc of barbarism ! 
Shutting our women up like canaries in a 
cage, while their men are enjoying the sun- 
shine. Life is a dancing girl— let her dance 
a little for all of us.” 

The Princess w’as about to go, when 
General Graves appealed to her. The judge 
had been .saying : — 

“ I should call it a religious rather than a 
political unrest. You may do what you will 
for the Moslem, but he never forgets that the 
hand which bestows his benefits is that of an 
infidel.” 

“ Yes, we’re aliens here, there’s no getking 
over it,” said the Adviser. 

And the General said : “ Especially when 
professional fanatics are always reminding the 
Egyptians that we are not Mohammedans. 
By the way. Princess, have you heard of the 
new preacher, the new prophet, the new 
Mahdi, as they say ? ” 

“ Prophet ! Mahdi ! Another of them ? ” 

“Yes, the comet that has just appeared in 
the firmament of Alexandria.” 

“ Some holy man, I suppose. Oh, I 
know ! Holy man, indeed ! Shake hands 
with him and count your rings, General ' 
Another impostor riding on the peopled 
backs — and they can’t see it, the stupids ' 
But the camel never can see his hump — hot 
he ! Good-bye, girl. Get married soon, and 
keep together as long as you can. Stretch 
your legs to the length of your bed, my dear : 
why shouldn’t you? Say good-bye to 
Gordon ? Certainly j where is he ? ” 

At that ipoment Gprdon was listeninp 
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V. ih head down, to something the General 
s saying with intense feeling. 

‘‘The only way to deal with religious 
iViipostors who sow disaffection among the 
people is to suppress them with a strong 
hand. Why not? Fear of their followers? 
l iityVe fit for nothing but to pray in their 
uu)S(iues, ‘Away with the English, O Lord, 
hill: give us water in due measure L Fight ? 
\(,t for- an instant. There isn’t an ounce of 
( hundred of them, and a score of 

o()i)d *soldiers would sweep all the native 
I';gyptians ^ Alexandria into the sea.” 

rhen "feordon, who had not yet spoken, 
lifted his head and answered, in a rather 
nervous voice : — 

“ No, no, no, sir ! Ill usage may have 
made these people cowards in the old days, 
but projier treatment since has made them 
men, and there wasn’t an Egyptian fellah on 
the field to-day who wouldn’t have followed 
me uato 'the jaws of death if I had told him 
to As for our being aliens in religion” — 
the nervous voice became louder, and at the 
same time more tremulous — “ that isn’t 
everything. We’re aliens in .sympathy and 
brotherhood, and even in common courtesy 
as well. What is the honest truth about us ? 
Here we are to help the Egyptians to re- 
generate their country, yet we neither eat nor 
ilrink nor associate with them. How can 
we hope to win their hearts while we hold 
them at arms’ length ? We’ve given them 
water- yes, water in abundance, but have 
we given them — love ? ” 
dhe woman in Gordon had leapt out 
before he knew it, and he had swung a little 
aside as if ashamed, while the men cleared 
their throats, and the Princess, notwith.stand- 
ing that she had been abusing her own 
people, suddenly melted in the eyes, muttered 
to herself, “ Oh, our God ! ” and then, reach- 
ing over to kiss Helena,- whispered in her 
ear : — 

“You’ve got the best of the bunch, my 
deaf, and if England would only send us a 
few more of his sort we should hear less of 
‘ Long live Egypt ! ’ Now, General, you can 
see me to my carriage if you would like to. 
By-bye, young people ! ” 

At that moment the native servant to 
whom the Consul-General had given the note 
came up and gave it to Gordon, who read it 
and then handed it to Helena. It ran : — 

“ Come to me immediately. Have sonie- 
thing to say to you. — N.” 

“ We’ll drive you to the Agency in the car,” 
Helena, and they moved away together. 
In a crowded lane at the back of the 
YqIt awfxvi,— y? 


pavilion people were clamouring for their 
carriages, and com,plaining of the idleness 
and even rudeness of the Arab runners, but 
Helena’s automobile was brought up instantly, 
and when it was moving off with the General 
inside, Helena at the wheel and Gordon by 
her side, the natives touched their foreheads 
to the colonel and said, “ Bismillah ! ” 

As soon as the car was clear away and 
Gordon was (Salone with Helena for the first 
time, there w'as one of those privateering 
passages of love between them which lovers 
know how to smuggle through, even in public 
and the eye of day. 

“ Well ! ” 

“Well!” 

“ Everybody has been saying the sweete.st 
things to me and you’ve never yet uttered a 
word.” 

“ Did you really expert me to speak — there 
— before all those people ? ilut it was 
splendid - glorious —magnificent ! ” 

And then, the steering-wheel notwithstand- 
ing, her gaiintleted left hand went down to 
where his right hand was waiting for it. 

Crossing the iron bridge over the river, 
they drew up at the British Agency, a large, 
ponderous, uninspired edifice, with its ambus- 
caded hack to the city and its defiant front 
to the Nile, and there, as Gordon got down, 
the General, who still looked hot and excited, 
said 

“You’ll dine with us tonight, my boy — 
usual hour, you know.” 

“With pleasure, sir,” said Gordon, and 
then Helena leaned over and whispered : — 

“ May I guess what your father is going to 
talk about ? ” 

The demonstration ? ” 

‘Oh, no!” 

‘What, then?” 

‘ The new prophet at Alexandria.” 

‘ I wonder,” said Gordon, and with a wave 
of the hand he disappeared behind a screen 
of purple blossom as Helena and the General 
faced home. 

Their way lay up through the old city, 
where groups of aggressive young students, 
at sight of the General’s gold-laced cap, 
started afresh the Kentish fire of their “ Long 
live Egypt ! ” Up and up until they reached 
the threatening old fortress on the spur of 
the Mokattam hills, and then through the 
iron-clamped gates to the wdde courtyard 
where the mosque of Mohammed Ali, with 
its spiky minarets, stands on the edge of the 
ramp^s like a cock getting ready to crow, 
and ^ew up at the gate of a heavy-lidded 
house ^hich looks sleepily down on the city, 
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** GROUPS OP AGGRESSIVE YOUNG STUDENTS, AT SIGHT OP THE GENEKAL’s GOLD-LACED CAP, STARTED AKXRSH THE 
KENTISH FIRE OF THEIR ‘LONG LIVE EGYPT 1 * ” 

the sinuous Nile, the sweeping desert, the “Oh, I am calm enough now — don’t be 
preponderating pyramids, and the last salut- afraid, girl. I was sorry to hear Gordon 

ing of the sun. Then, as Helena rose from standing up for them, though. A soldier 

her seat, she saw that the General’s head had every inch of him, but how unlike his father ! 

fallen back and his face was scarlet. Never saw father and son so different. Yet 

“ Father, you are ill ! ” so much alike, too ! Fighting men, both of 

“Onlya little faint— I’ll be better presently.” them. Hope to goodness they’ll never come 

But he stumbled in stepping out of the ' to grips. Heavens that would be a bad 
car, and Helena said : — • day for all of us.” 

“You are ill and you must go to bed , And then, drowsily, upder the influence of 
immediately, and let me put Gordon off until the medicine*:— 

tomorrow.” “I wonder what Nuneham wanted with 

“No ; let him <i|^me. I want to hear what Gordon? Something about those graceless 

the Consul-General had to say to him.” tarbooshes, I suppose. He’ll make them 

In spite of himself he had to go to bed, smart for what they’ve done to-day. 
though, and half an hour later, having given Wonderful man, Nuneham 1 Wonderful ! ’’ 

him a sedative, Helena was saying : — 

“ You’ve over-excited yourself again, father. CHAPTER III. 

You were anxious about Gordon when his John Nvneham was the elder son of a 
horse fell and those abominable spears were financier of whose earlier life little or nothing 
flying about,” was ever known. What was known of his 

“Not a bit of it. I knew he would come later life was that he had amassed a fortuni; 
out all right. The fighting devil isn’t civilized by Colonial speculation, bought a London 
out of the British blood, yet, thank God I newspaper, and been made a baronet f< 
Blit those Egyptians at the end --the ingrates I 1 services to his political party. Havti^ n * 
the dastards I ” inclination towards JonroaUsmi tJbe son h' 

“Father)'" Scame a soldier, rose 
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vet-major/ served seyeml years with his .. As you wilV” he said “But if it llr your 
;iment abroad, and at six-and-twehty went pride that doing this I shall humble it, and 
India as private secretary tb the Viceroy, if it is your greed 1 shall live long enough to 
V :h), (iiiickly recognising his natural tendency, make it ashamed.” 

t ankerred him to the administrative side From that day forward he dedicated his 
put him oh the financial staff. There life to one object only, the' founding of a 

i, spent five years with conspicuous success, family that should far eclipse the family of 

Dhtaining rapid promotion and being fre- his brother, and his first step towards that 

liicntly mention^ in the Viceroy’s reports end was to drop his father’s surname in the 

fo the Foreign. Minister. register of his regiment arwl assume his 

I’hen his father died, without leaving a mother’s name of Lord. 

v\iil, as the cable of the solicitors informed At that moment England, with two other 
hi 111 , and he returned to England to administer European Powers, had, like Shadrach, 

the estate. Here a thunderbolt fell on him, Meshach, and Abednego, entered the fiery 

for he found a younger brother, with whom furnace of Egyptian affairs, though not so 

he had nothing in common and bad never much to withstand as to protect the worship 

lived at peace, preparing to dispute his right of the golden image. A line of Khedives, 

tf) his father’s title and fortune on the each seeking his own advantage, had culmi- 

assumption that he was illegitimate — that is nated in one more unscrupulous and 

to say, was born before the date of the tyrannical than the rest, who had seized the 

marriage of his parents. - lands of the people, borrowed money upon 

I'he allegation proved to be only too well them in Egypt, wasted it in wicked extrava- 

founded, and as soon as the elder brother gane'e, and brought the country to the brink 

had recovered from the shock of the truth he of ruin, with the result that England was left 

appealed to the younger one to leave things alone at last to occupy Egypt, much as Rome 

as they found them. occupied Palestine, and to find a man to 

“ After all, a man’s eldest son is his eldest administer her affairs in a position analogous 

son ; let matters rest,” he urged, but his to that of Pontius Pilate. It found him in 

brother was obdurate. John Lord, the young financial secretary who 

“ Nobody knows what the circumstances had^distinguished himself in India, 
may have been. Is there no ground of agree- His task was one of immense difficulty, for, 
ment ? ” But his brother could see none. though nominally no more than the British 
“You can take the inheritance, if that’s Consul-General, he was really the ruler of 
what you want ; but let me find a way to the country, being representative of the 
keep the title, so as to save the family and Sovereign whose soldiers held Egypt in their 

avoid .scandal.” But his brother was un- grip. Realizing at once that he was the 

yielding. official receiver to a bankrupt nation, he saw 

“ h'or our father’s sake. It is not for a that his first duty was to make it solvent, 
man’s sons to rake up the dead past of his He did make it solvent. In less than five 
forgotten life.” But the younger brother years Egypt was able to pay her debt to 
eould not be stirred. Europe. Therefore Europe was satisfied, 

“ For bur mother’s sake. Nobody wants England was pleased, and John Lord was 
his mother’s good name to be smkehed — least made Knight of the Order of St. Michael 
of all wlien she’s in her grave.” But the and St. George. 

younger brother remained unmoved. Then he married a New England girl 

“ 1 promise never to marry. I’he title shall whom he had met in Cairo, daughter of a 
end "with me. It shall return to you or to Federal General in the Civil War, a gentle 
your children.” But the younger brother creature, rather delicate, a little sentimental, 
would not listen. and very religious. 

“ England is the only Christian country in During the first years their marriage was 
the world in which a man’s son is not always childless, and the wife, seeing With a woman's 
his son. For God's sake, let me keep my sure, eyes that her husband^ hope had been 
father’s name) 'V. . ; for a <^ld, began to live within herself and 

“It is mine, and mine alone,” said the ‘ to weife when no one could see* But at 
younger brother, and then a heavy and l^t a ^ild came and it was a son^ and shb : 
solitary tear, the last he Was to shed for forty was o’^joyed the Consul-Geneml; Wa« 
y<iars, dropped sbyrly down John Nunebam's . ,cbnteB#,^ He allowed- her to th^ 

hitrd-dtawn face^ for at that mstant the well; child %<.what name she pteas^ so she 
^1 hi$ heart ran ^. ; v I v Wna paime of her great Christian hero^: 
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Chad^s George Gordon. They called the boy 
Gordon, and the little mother was very happy. 

But her health became still more delicate, 
so a nurse had to be looked for, and they 
found one in an Egyptian woman — with a 
child of her own — who, by power of a per- 
nicious law of Mohammedan countries, had 
been divorced through no fault of hers, at 
the whim of a husband who wished to marry 
another wife. Thus Hagar, with her little 
Ishmael, became foster-mother to the Consul- 
General’s son, and the two children were 
suckled together and slept in the same cot. 

Meantime, as ruler of Egypt, the Consul- 
General was going from strength to strength, 
and, seeing that the Nile is the most 
wonderful river in the world and the father 
of the country through w'hich it flows, he 
determined that . it should do more than 
moisten the lips of the Egyptian desert 
while the \ast body lay parched with thirst. 
Therefore he took engineers up to the fork 
of the stream where the clear and crystal 
Blue Nile of Khartoum, tumbling down in 
mighty torrents from the volcanic gorges of 
the Abyssinian hills, crosses the slow and 
sluggish While Nile of Omdurman, and told 
them to build dams, so that the water should 
not be wasted into the sea, but spread over 
the arid land, leaving the glorious sun of 
Egypt to do the rest. 

The effect was miraculous. Nature, the 
great wonderworker, had come to his aid, 
and never since the Spirit of God first moved 
upon the face of the void had anything so 
marvellous been seen. 'I'he barren earth 
brought forth grass and the desert blossomed 
like a rose. I^nd values increased ; revenues 
were enlarged j poor men became rich ; rich 
men became millionaires ; Egypt became a 
part of Europe ; Cairo became a European 
city ; the record of the progress of the country 
began to sound like a story from “The 
Arabian Nights,” and the ConsuhOencral’s 
annual reports read like fresh chapters out of 
the Book of Genesis, telling of the creation 
of a new heaven and a new earth. The 
remaking of Egypt was the wonder of the 
world ; the faces of the Egyptians were 
whitened ; England was happy, and Sir John 
Lord was made a baronet. His son had gone 
to school in England by this time, and from 
Eton he was to go on to Sandhurst and to 
take up the career of a soldier. 

Then, thinking the Englishman's mission 
on foreign soil was something more than to 
make money, the Consul-General attempted 
to regenerate the country. He had been 
sent out to re-establish the avithority of the 


Khedive, yet he proceeded to curtail it ; to 
suppress the insurrection of the people, yet 
he proceeded to enlarge their liberties. 
Setting up a high standard of morals, both iu 
public and private life, he tolerated no 
trickery. Finding himself in a cock pit oi 
corruption, he put down bribery, slaver\, 
perjury, and a hundred kinds of venality an<l 
intrigue. Having views about individual 
justice and equal rights before the Law, ho 
cleansed the Law Courts, established a 
Christian code of morals between man and 
man, and let the light of Western civilization 
into the mud* hut of the Egyptian fellah. 

Mentally, morally, and physically his 
massive personality became the visible soul 
of Egypt. If a poor man was wronged in 
the remotest village, he said, “I’ll write to 
Lord,” and the threat was enough. He 
became the visible conscience of Egypt, too, 
and if a rich man was tempted to do a 
doubtful deed he thought of “the English- 
man,” and the doubtful deed was not done. 

The people at the top of the ladder 
trusted him, and the people at the bottom, a 
simple, credulous, kindly race, who were 
such as sixty centuries of misgovernment 
had made them, touched their breasts, their 
lips, and their foreheads at the mention of 
his name, and called him “ The Father of 
Egypt.” England was proud, and Sir John 
Lord was made a peer. 

When the King’s letter reached him he 
look it to his ^^ife, who now lay for long 
hours every day on the couch in the drawing- 
room, and then wrote to his son, who had 
left Sandhurst and was serving with his 
regiment in the .'*oudan, but he said nothing 
to anybody else, and left even his secretary to 
learn the great news through the newspapers. 

He was less re.served when he came to 
select his title, and, remembering his brother, 
he found a fierce joy in calling himself by 
his father’s name, thinking he had earned the 
right to it. 'I'wenty-five years had passed since 
he had dedicated his life to the founding of a 
family that should eclipse, and even humiliate, 
the family of his brother, and now hjs secret 
aim was realized. He saw a long line suc- 
ceeding him— his son, and his son’s son, and 
his son’s son’s son, all peers of the realm, and 
all Nimehams. His revenge was sweet ; he 
was very happy. 


CHAPTER IV. 

If Lord Nunehara had died then, or if he 
had passed away from Egypt, he would have 
left an enduring fame as one of the great 
Englishmen who twic^ or thrice in ^ hundred 
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years carve their names on the granite page 
of the world’s history ; but he went on and 
on until it sometimes looked as if in the end 
it might be said of him, in the phrase of the 
Arab proverb, that he had written his name 
in water. 

Having achieved one object -of ambition, 
he set himself another, and having tasted 
power he became possessed by the lust of it. 
(ireat men had been in England when he 
lirst came to Egypt, and he had submitted to 
their instructions without demur, but now, 
wincing under the orders of inferior suc- 
cessors, he told himself, not idly boasting, 
that nobody in London knew his work as 
well as he did, and he must be liberated from 
the domination of Downing Street. The 
work of emancipation was delicate but not 
difficult. There was one power stronger 
than any Government whereby public opinion 
might be guided and controlled — the Press. 

The Britisli Consul-General in Cairo was 
in a position of peculiar advantage for guiding 
and controlling the Tress. He did guide and 
control it. What he thought it well that 
liurope should know about Egypt, that it 
knew, and that only. 'Fhe generally ill- 
informed public opinion in England was 
corrected ; the faulty praise and blame of the 
British Press was set right; within five years 
London had ceased to send instructions to 
Cairo ; and when a diplomatic question 
created a fuss in Parliament the Consul- 
General was heard to say : — 

“ I don’t care a rush what the Government 
think, and I don’t care a straw what the 
Foreign Minister says ; I have a power 
stronger than either at my back — the public.” 

It was true, but it was also the beginning 
of the end. Having attained to absolute 
power, he began to break up from the seeds 
of dissolution which always hide in the heait 
of it. Hitherto he had governed Egypt by 
guiding a group of gifted Englishmen who, 
as Secretaries and Advisers, had governed the 
Egyptian governors ; but now he desired to 
govern everything for himself. As a conse- 
quence the gifted men had to go, and their 
places were taken by subordinates whose best 
qualification was their subservience to his 
strong and masterful spirit. 

Even that did not matter as long as bis 
own strength served him. He knew and 
determined everything,, from the terms of 
treaties with foreign Powers to the wages of 
the Khedive’s English coachman. With five 
thousand British bayonets to enforce his will, 
he said to a man, “ Do that,” and the man did 
it or left Egypt without delay. No Emperor 


or Czar or Kitig was ever more powerful, no 
Pope more infallible ; but if his rule was 
hard it was also just, and for some years yet 
Egypt was well governed. ^ 

‘‘When a fish goes bad,” the Arabs say, 
“ is it first at the head or at the tail ? ” As 
Lord Nuneham grew old his health began to 
fail, and he had to fall back on the weaklings 
who were only fit to carry out his will. Then 
an undertone of murmuring was heard in 
Egypt. The Government was the same, yet 
it was altogether different. The hand was 
Esau’s, but the voice was Jacob’s. “The 
millstones are grinding,” said the Egyptians, 
“ but we see no flour.” 

The glowing fire of the great Englishman’s 
fame began to turn to ashes, and a cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand appeared in the 
sky. His Advisers complained to him of 
friction with their Ministers ; his inspectors, 
returning from tours in the country, gave 
him reports of scant courtesy at the hands of 
natives, and to account for their failures they 
worked up in his mind the idea of a vast 
racial and religious conspiracy. 1'he East was 
the East, the West was the West, Moslem was 
Moslem, Christian was Christian ; Egyptians 
cared more about Islam than they did about 
good government, and Europeans in the 
Valley of the Nile, especially British soldiers 
and officials, were Hying on the top of a 
volcano. 

The Consul-General listened to them with 
a sour smile, but he believed them and 
blundered. He was a sick man now, and he 
was not. really living in Egypt any longer; 
he was only sleeping at the Agency, and he 
thought he saw the work of his lifetime in 
danger of being undone. So, thinking to end 
fanaticism by one crushing example, he gave 
his subordinates an order like that which the 
ancient King of Egypt gave to the midwives, 
with the result that five meh were hanged 
and a score were flogged before their scream- 
ing wives and children for an offence that 
had not a particle of religious or political 
significance. 

A cry of horror went up through Egypt. 
The Consul-General had lost it ; his thirty 
years of great labour had been undone in 
a day. 

As every knife is out when the bull is 
down, so the place hunting pashas, the greedy 
sheikhs, and the cruel governors whose corrup- 
tions he had suppressed found instruments to 
stab him, and the people who had kissed the 
hand ^ they dare not bite thought it safe to 
bite lie hand they need not kiss. He had 
opei|#.,th^ ipoMths of enetriies, and^ H 
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Eastern manner, they assailed binci first by 
l^rable. Once there had been a great Eng- 
lish eagle; its eyes were clear and piercing; 
its talons were firm and relentless in their 
grip ; yet it was a proud and noble bird ; it 
held its own against East and West, and pro- 
tected all who took refuge under its wing. 
But now the eagle had grown old and weak ; 
other birds, smaller and meaner, had depi i ved 
it of its feathers and picked out its eyes, and 
it had become blind and cruel and cowardly 
and sly. Would nobody shool it or shut it 
up in a cage ? 

Rightly or WTongly, the Consul-General 
became convinced that the Khedive was 
intriguing against him, and one day he drove 
to the Royal palace and demanded an 
audience. The interview that followed was 
not the first of many stormy scenes between 
the real governor of Egypt and its nominal 
ruler, and when Lord Nuneham strode out 
with his face aflame, through the line of the 
quaking bodyguard, he left the Khedive pio- 
testing plaintively to the people of his Court 
that he would sell up all and leave the 
country. At that the officials put their heads 
together in private, concluded that the present 
condition could not last, and asked them- 
selves how, since it was useless to expect 
England to withdraw the Consul-General, it 
was possible for Egypt to get rid of him. 

By this time I-ord Nuneham, in the manner 
of all strong men growing weak, had begun 
to employ spies, and one day a Syrian 
Christian told him a secret story. He vras to 
be assassinated. The crime was to be com- 
mitted in the Opera-house, under the cover 
of a general riot, on the night of the Khedive’s 
State visit, when the Consul-General was 
always present. As usual, the Khedive was 
to rise at the end of the first act and retire to 
the saloon overlooking the square ; as usual, 
he w^ls to send •for Lord Nuneham to follow 
him, and the moment of the Khedive’s return 
to his box was to be the signal for a rival 
demonstration of English and Egyptians that 
was to end in the Consul-General’s death. 
There was no reason to believe the Khedive 
himself was party to the plot, or that he knew 
anything about it, yet none the less it was 
necessary to stay away, to find an excuse — 
illness at the last moment, anything. 

Lord Nuneham was not afraid, but he sent 
up to the Citadel for General Graves, and 
a^anged that a regiment of infantry, fully 
armed, with a party of artillery, were to be 
march^ down to the Opera square at a 
message over the telephone from him. 

“ If anythii^ happens you khow wbi^t to 


do," he said, and the 'General knew pe 
fectly. 

Then the night came, and the moment th * 
Khedive left ^is palace the Consul-Generc<l 
heard of it. A moment later a message wa^ 
received at the Citadel, and a quarter of a i 
hour afterwards Lord Nuneham was takin ; 
his place at the Opera. The' air of tli-‘ 
house tingled with excitement, and ever} 
thing seemed to justify the Syrian’s story. 

Sure enough, at the end of the first act thi* 
Khedive rose and retired to the saloon, and 
sure enough at the next moment the Consul 
General was summoned to follow him. His 
Highness was very gracious, very agreeable, all 
trace of their last stormy interview being gone, 
and gradually Lord Nuneham drew him up 
to the windows overlooking the public square. 

I'here, under the sparkling light of a dozen 
electric lamps, in a solid line surrounding' the 
Opera-house, stood a regiment of soldiers, with 
cannon at every corner, and at sight of them 
the Khedive caught his breath and said : — 

‘‘ What is the meaning of this, my lord ? ” 

“Only a little attention to your Highness,’' 
said the Consul-Caeneral, in a voice that was 
intended to be heard all over the room. 

At that instant somebody came up hurriedly 
and whispered to the Khedive, who turned 
ashen white, ordered his carriage, and went 
home immediately. 

Next morning at eleven Lord Nuneham, 
with the same soldiers drawn up in f^ont of 
Abdeen Palace, went in to see the Khedive 
again. 

“1 here’s a train for Alexandria at twelve,” 
he said, and a steamer for (Constantinople 
at five — your Highness will feel better for a 
little holiday in Europe”; and half an hour 
afterwards the Khedive, accompanied by 
several of his Court officials, was on his way 
to the railway-station with the escort of a 
British regiment whose band was playing the 
Khedivial Hymn. 

He had got rid of the Khedive at a critical 
juncture, but he had still to deal with a 
Sovereign that would not easily be chloro- 
formed into silence. I'he Arabic Press, to 
which he had been the first to give liberty, 
began to attack him openly, to vilify him, and 
systematically to misrepresent his actions, so 
that be who had been the great torch-bearer 
of light in a dark country saw himself called 
the Great Adventurer, the Tyrant, the 
Assassin, the worst Pharaoh Egypt bad 
ever known — a Pharaoh surrounded by a 
kindergarten of false prophets, obsessed 
by preposterous fears of assassination and 
deluded by phantoms fanatkasm*^ 
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Ills subardinates told 
111 that these hysterical 
ades were inflaming the 
hole of Egypt ; that their 
, ifluence was in proportion 
, their violence ; that the 
1 age untaught mass of 
I he Egyptian people were 
Mbtening to them; that 
there was not an ignownt 
Mlah (peasant) possessed 
()j one ragged garment who 
(lid not go to the coffee- 
house at night to hear 
them read ; that the lives 
of British officials were in 
peril ; and that the promul- 
gation of sedition must be 
stopped or the British 
governance of the country 
could not go on. 

A sombre fire shone in 
the Consul General’s eyes 
while he heard their pro- 
phecy, but he believed it 
all the same; and when 
he spoke contemptuously 
of incendiary articles as 
froth, and they answered 
that froth could be stained 
with blood, he told him- 
self that if fools and in- 
grates, spouting nonsense 
in Arabic, could destroy 
whatever germs of civiliza- 
tion he had implanted in 
Egypt, the doctrine of the 
liberty of the Press was all 
moonshine. 

And so, after sinister 
efforts to punish the whole 
people for the excesses of their journalists 
by enlarging the British Army and making 
the country pay the expense, he found a means 
to pass a new Press law, to promulgate it by 
help of the Prime Minister — now Regent in 
the Khedive’s place— and "to suppress every 
native newspaper in Egypt in one day. By 
that blow the ,E^ptians were staggered into 
silence, the British, officials went about with 
stand-off manners and airs of conscious 
triumph, and Lord Nuneham himself, mis- 
taking violence for power, thought he was 
master of Egypt once more. 

But loW| very low on the horizon a new 
planet now rose in the firmament. It was 
not the star of a KheeSve jealous of Nune- 
bara’s power, or of an Egyptian Minister 
girding un^or orders Of Ws Uo<iie^ 


Secretary, or yet of a journalist vilifying 
England and flirting with France, but that 
of a simple Arab in a turban and caftan, a 
swarthy son of the desert whose name no 
man had heard before, and it was rising over 
the dome above the mosque within whose 
sacred precincts neither the Consul-General 
nor his officials could intrude, and where the 
march of British soldiers could not be made^ 
There a reverberation was being heard, a 
voice was going forth, and it was echoing 
and re-echoiiqg through the hushed chambers 
that #ere the heart of Islam. 

Whsfen Lord Nuneham first asked aboui 
the iMftb he was tol^ that tke man was oflfr 
Ishmkel Ameer, out of the Ljl^n d^seit, a 
carik^Ps son and a fthlaitksal, backward, 
unen%htened person ^ no consequence 
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whatever ; but with his sure eye for the 
political heavens the Consul-General per- 
ceived that a planet of no common magnitude 
had appeared in the Egyptian sky, and that 
it would avail him nothing to have suppressed 
the open sedition of the newspapers if he 
had only driven it underground into the 
mosques, where it would be a hundredfold 
more dangerous. 

If a political agitation was not to be turned 
into religious unrest, if fanaticism was not to 
conquer civilization and a holy war to carry 
the country back to its old rotten condition 
of bankruptcy and barbarity, that man out of 
the Libyan desert must be put down. But 
how and by whom ? He himself was old — 
more than seventy years old ; his best days 
were behind him, the road in front of him 
must be all downhill now, and when he 
looked around among the sycophants who 
said, Yes, my lord ! ” “ Excellent, my 
lord ! ” “ The very thing, my lord ! for 
someone to fight the powers of darkness that 
were arrayed against him, he saw none. 

It was in this mood that he had gone to 
the sham fight, merely because he had to 
show himself in public, and there, sitting 
immediately in front of the fine girl who was 
to be his daughter soon, and feeling at one 
moment her quick breathing, on his neck, 
he had been suddenly caught up by the 
spirit of her enthusiasm and had seen his 
son as he had never seen him before. 
Putting his glasses to his eyes, he had 
watched him— he and, as it seemed, the girl 
together. Such courage, such fire, such 
resource, * such insight, such foresight ! 
It must be the finest brain and firme.st 
character in Egypt, and it was his own flesh 
and blood — his own son Gordon ! 

Hitherto his attitude towards Gordon had 
been one of placid affection, compounded 
pardy of selfishness, being proud that he was 
no fool and could forge along in his pro- 
fession, and pleased to think of him as the 
next link in the chain of the family he was 
founding ; but now everything was changed. 
The right man to put down sedition was the 
man at his right hand. He would save 
England against Egyptian aggression ; he 
w’ould save his father, too, who was old and 
whose strength was spent j and perhaps — why 
not ? — he would succeed him itiome day and 
ciiiry on the traditions of his work in the 
conquest of civilization and its triumph in 
the dark countries of the world. 

For the first time for forty years a heavy 
dnd solitary tear dropped slowly down the 
Cops\|l-Q^neral’s cheek, now deeply scored 


with lines, but no one saw it, because fc 
dare look into his face. The man who lud 
never unburdened himself to a living sou] 
wished to unburden himself at last, so he 
scribbled his note to Gordon and thtn 
stepped into the carriage that was to take 
him home. 

Meantime he was aware that some fool had 
provoked a demonstration, but that troubled 
him hardly at all, and while the crackling 
cries of “ Long live Egypt I were following 
him down the arena he was being borne 
along, as by invisible wjngs. 

Thus the two aims in the great Proconsul’s 
life had become one aim, and that one aim 
centred in his son. 


• CHAPTER V. 

As Gordon went into the British Agency ci 
small, wizfened man with a pock-marked 
face, wearing Oriental dress, came out. He 
was the Grand Kadi (Chief Judge) of the 
Mohammedan Courts and representative of 
the Sultan of Turkey in Egypt, one who had 
secretly Hated the Consul-General and raved 
against the English rule for yjijars ; and as he 
saluted obsequiously with his honeyed voice 
and smiled with his crafty eyes it flashed 
upon Gordon — he did not know why — that 
just so must Caiaphas, the high priest, have 
looked when he came out of Pilate^s judg- 
ment hall after saying, ‘‘ If thou let this man 
go thou art not Caesar’s friend.” 

' Gordon leapt up the steps and into the 
house as one who was at home, and, going 
first into the shaded drawing-room, he found 
his mother on the couch looking to the sun- 
set and the Nile — a sweet old lady in the 
twilight of life, with white hair, a thin face 
almost as white, and the pale smile of a 
patient soul who had suffered pain. With 
her, attending upon her, and at that moment 
handing a cup of chicken broth to her, was 
a stout Egyptian woman with a good homely 
countenance — Gordon^s old, nurse, Fatimah. 

His mother turned at the sound of his 
voice, roused herself on the couch, and with 
that startled cry of joy which has only one 
note in all Nature, that of a mother meeting 
her beloved son, she cried, “Gordon! 
Gordon!” and clasped her delicate hands 
about his neck. Before he could prevent it, 
his foster-mother, too, muttering in Eastern 
manner, “ Oh, my eye ! oh, my soul 1 ” had 
snatched one of his hands and was smother- 
ing it with kisses. 

“And how is Helena ?” his mother asked, 
in Her low, sweet voice. 

Beautiful,” sak} Gordpp, 
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HK cRiEUt ‘Gordon! Gordon I’ and clasped her delicate hands aboi^ his neck/’ 


She couldn’t help being that But why 
ioesn’t she come to see me ? ” 

“ I think she is anxious about her father’s 
lealth and is afraid to leave him,” said 
jordon ; and then Fatimah, with blushes 
showing through her Arab skin, said : — 

“ Take care. A house may hold a hundred 
nen, but tbeJaeart of a woman has only room 
for one of them.” 

“ Ah, but Helena’s ,heart is as wide as a 
well, mammy,” said Gordon, wlpereupon 
Fatimah said : — 

“ That’s the way, you see 1 When a young 
man is in love there are only two sorts of 
girls in the world — ordinary girls and his girl.” 

At that moment, while the women laughed, 
Gordon heard his father’s deep voice in the 
hall saying, “ Bid good-bye to my wife before 
you go, Reg,” and then the Consul-General, 
withp “ Here's Gordon also,” came into the 
drawing-room, followed by Sir Reginald 
Mannering, Sirdar of the Egyptian Army, 
and Governor of the Soudan, who said \-rr- 
“ Splendid, my boy ! Not forgotten your 
first fight, I see ! Heavens, I felt as if I was 
back at Omdurman and wanted to get sit the 
demons agsun.” 

** Gordon,” said the Consul-General, “ see 
His Excellency to the door and come to me 
in the library,” and when the Sirdar was going 
out at the porch he whispered : — 

“Go easy with the governor, my boy. 
E>ori"t let aoythm^ cross himt Wpojderftil 


man, but 1 see a aitrerence since i 'vaa uw»tii 
last year. By-bye ! ” 

Gordon found his father writing a letter, 
with his valet, Ibrahim, in green caftan and 
red waistband, waiting by the side of the desk. 

“The General — the Citadel,” said the 
Consul-General, giving his letter to Ibrahim, 
and as soon as the valet was gone he wheeled 
his chair round to Gordon and began. 

“ I’ve been writing to your General for his 
formal consent, having something. I wish you 
to do for me.” 

“ With pleasure, sir,” said Gordon. 

“ You know all about the riots at 
Alexandria ? ” 

“ Only what I’ve learned from the London 
papers, sir.” * 

“ Well, for some time past the people there 
have been showing signs of effervescence. ^ 
First, strikes of cabmen, carters, God knows 
what — all concealing political issues. Then 
open disorder. Europeans biistl^ and spat 
upon in the streets. A sheikh crying aloud in 
the public thoroughfares, ‘ O Moslems, come 
and h^ilp me to drive out th^ Christians!* 
Then k Greek merchant warned to take care, 
as the'; Arabs were going to kill the Christians ' 
that day or the day following. Then low-clafss 
Moslefas shouting in the square of Mq- 
hamnii^ Ali, ‘The last days <if the Christians 
are dAdng nigh.* As a consequence, there 
have ^en conflicts. The fiirst of them ifm 
trivial|and the police ^at|ered thq riojlpif 
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With a water-hose. The second was^tnore 
serious and some Europeans were wounded. 
The third was alarming and several natives 
had to be arrested. >Vell, when I look for 
the cause, I find the usual one.’* 

“ What is it, sir ? ” asked Gordon. 

“ Egypt has at all times been subject to 
local insurrections. They are generally of a 
religious character, and are set on foot by 
madmen who give themselves out as divinely- 
inspired leaders. But shall 1 tell you what 
it all means ? 

‘‘ I'ell me, sir,” said Gordon. 

The Consul-General rose from his chair 
and began to walk up and down the room 
with long strides and heavy tread. 

** It means,” he said, “ that the Egyptians, 
Jike all other Mohammedans, are cut off by 
their religion from the spirit and energy of 
the great civilized nations ; that, swathed in 
the bands of the Koran, the Moslem faith is 
like a mummy, dead to all uses of the 
modern world.” 

The Consul General drew up sharply and 
said : “ Perhaps all dogmatic religions are 
more or less like thgt, but the Christian 
religion has accommodated itself to the spirit 
of the ages, whereas Islam remains fixed, 
the religion of the seventh century, born in 
a desert and suckled in a society that was 
hardly better than barbarism.” 

He began to walk again and to talk with 
great animation. 

What does Islam mean ? It means 
slavery, seclusion of women, indiscriminate 
divorce, unlimited polygamy, the breakdown 
of the family, and the destruction of the 
nation. Well, what happens? Civilization 
comes along, and it is death to all such dark 
ways. What next ? The scheming sheikhs, 
the corrupt pashas, the tyrannical caliphs, 
all the rascals and rogues who batten on 
corruption, the fanatics who are opponents 
of thfe light, cry out against it. Either they 
must lose their interests or civilization must 
go * What then ? Civilization means the 
West ; the West means Christianity. So, 

* Down with the Christians ! O Moslems, 
help us to kill them I * ” 

The Consul-General stopped by Gordon’s 
chair, put bis hand on his son’s shoulder, and 
said 

** There comes a time in the history of all 
mt Mohammedan dependencies — India, 
Egyt^i every one of them-^when England 
10 confront a condition like that” 

'‘And what has the to do^ 

TThe OwianbCeneml lifted his t%ht 
broniht jt wwn on hisM plm and W 


“ To come down with-a heavy band on tlie 
lying agitators and intriguers who are leading 
away the ignorant populace ” 

“I agree, sir. It is the agitators wlo 
should be punished, not the poor, emo|ion. 1, 
credulous.Egyptian people.” 

“ The Egyptian people, my boy, are gra( t - 
less ingrates who, under the influence of 
momentary passion, would brain their be^^t 
friend with their nabouts, and go like Camels 
before the camel-driver.” 

Gordon winced visibly, but only said, “ Who 
is the camel driver in this instance, sir ? ” 

“A certain Ishmael Ameer, preaching m 
the great mosque at Alexandria, the cradle of 
all disaffection.” 

‘^Analim?” 

“ A teacher of some sort, saying England 
is the deadly foe of Islam, and must therefore 
be driven out.” 

“ Then he is worse than the journalists ? ” 

‘^Yes; we thought of the viper, forgetting 
the scorpion.” 

** But IS it certain he is so dangerous?” 

**One of the leaders of his own people hjs 
just been here to say that if we let that man 
go on it will be death to the rule of England 
in Egypt.” 

“The Grand Kadi?” 

The Consul-General nodded and then 
said : “ The cunning rogue hats a grievance 
of his own, I. find, but what’s that to me* ^ 
The first duty of a Government is to k< ep 
order.” 

“ I agree,” said Gordon. 

“ There may be picric acid in prayers as 
well as in bombs.” 

“There may.” 

“We have to make these fanatical preachers 
realize that, even if the onward march ol 
progress is but faintly heard in the sealed 
vaults of their mosque, civilization is Stand 
ing outside the walls with its laws and, if 
need be, its soldiers.” 

♦‘You are satisfied, sir, that this man is 
likely to lead the poor, foolish people into 
rapine and slaughter?” 

, “ I recognise a bird by its flight This is 
another Mahdi— I see it — I feel it,” said th( 
ConsuhGeneral, and his eyes flashed and hi > 
voice echoed like a horn. 


You want me to smas4 the Mahdi?” 

“ Exactly* Your namesake wanted to 


smash his predecessor — romantic person, too 
fond of guiding his conduct by reference to 
the prophet Isaiah--but he Was right in tha^ 
and the Govoimnent was wnsni, and the 
consequence was the miMUsre you lepre 
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‘ I have to arrest tshmael Ameer? ” 

‘ I'hat’s so* In open riot, if possible, and 
; not, by means of testimony derived from 
I, , sermons in the mosques.” 

‘‘Hadn't we better begin there, sir?^ — 
:ij ike Jure that be is inciting the people to 
uolence? ” 

As you please.” 

“ \ ou don’t forget that the mosques are 
losed to me as a Christian?” 

I he Consul-General reflected for a moment 
n<l then said, ** Where's Fatimah's son, 
did/?” 

“ With his regiment at Abessiah.” 

Fake him with you. Take two other 
Moslem witnesses as well” 

Tm to bring this new prophet back to 

:\iuo?'' 

That's it ; bring him here. We'll do all 
he rest.” 

“ What if there should be trouble with the 
people ? ” 

“ There’s a battalion of British soldiers in 
Alexandria. Keep a force in readiness — 
jncler arms night and day.” 

But if it should spread beyond 
Alexandria ? ” 

So rfluch the better for you. I mean,” 
.aid the Consul General, hesitating for the 
list time, “we don't want bloodshed, but 
f It must come to that it must^ and the eyes 
)f England will be on you. What more can 
I young man want? Think of yourself” — 
1C put his hand on his son's shoulder again— 

‘ think of yourself as on the eve of crushing 
[England’s enemies and rendering a signal 
iwvjce to Gordon Lord as well And now 
;o -go up to your General and get his formal 
'onsent. My love to Helena 1 Fine girl, 
^ery ! She's the sort of woman who might 
. . yes, women are the springs that move 
iverything in this world. Bid good-bye to 
^our mother and get away. I^se no time. 
^Vrite to me as soorj as you have anything 
0 say. That's enough for the present. I'm 
:)usy.^ Good day ! ” 

Almost before Gordon had left the library 
he Consul-General was back at His desk— 
he stern, saturnine man once more, with a 
ace that seemed to express a mind inacees- 
»ible to human etnotionS of any sort. 

Gordon kissed hJs pale-faced mother in 
be drawing-room smd his swarthy foster- 
nother in the porch, and went back to his 
juarters m barracks-^a rather bare room 
vith bed, dedk, and bookcase* many riding 
^ots on a shelf, several weap^s of savage 
‘varfare on ihe ^ mk df chain 

armour with tt Where the of 


the man had been, a picture of Eton, bis dd 
school, and above all, as became the home 
of a soldier, many photographs of his women- 
kind— his mother with her plaintive smile, 
Fatimah with her humorous look, and, of 
course, Helena with her glorious eyes, Helena, 
Helena, everywhere Helena. 

There, taking down the receiver of a tele- 
phone, he called up the headquarters of the 
Egyptian army and spoke to Hafias, his foster- 
brother, now a captain in the native cavalry. 

“ Is that you, Hafiz ? . . . Well, look here, 

I want to know if you can arrange to go with 
me to Alexandria for a day or two? . . . 
You can ? Good ! I wish you to help me 
to deal with that new preacher, prophet, 
Mahdi. What’s his name, now? . . , That's 
it— Ishmael Ameer. He has been setting 
Moslem against Christian, and we've got to 
lay the gentleman by the heels before he gets 
the poor, credulous people into further 
trouble. . . . What do you say ? . . . Not 
that kind of man, you think ? . , . No ? . . . 
You surprise me. . . Do you really mean 
to say ? . . . Certainly ; that's only fair. . . . 
Yes, I ought to know all about him. . . , 
Your uncle? . . . Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity? ... 1 know— El Azhar . . . When 
could I see him ? . . . What day do we go 
to Alexandria ? To-morrow, if possible. . . . 
To-night the only convenient time^ you 
think? Well, I promised to dine at the 
Citadel; but I suppose I must write tO 
Helena. . . . Oh, needs must when the devil 
drives, old fellow. . . . To night, then ? . . . 
You’ll come down^ for me immediately? 
Good I By-bye ! ” 

With that he rang off and sat down to! 
write a letter. ' 


CHAPTER Vi: 

Gordon Lord loved the Egyptians. Nursed 
on the knee of an Egyptian woyan, speakti^ 
Arabic as his mother-tongue, lisping the 
songs of Arabia before he knew a word of 
English, Egypt was under his very skin, and 
the spirit of the Nile and of the desert was in 
his blood. 

Only once a day in his childhood was there 
a break in his Arab life. That was bthe 
evening about sunSet, when Fatimah lock 
him into his father's library, and the great 
man with t)ie stern face, who assumed towards 
him a ij^ngularly cold manner, put biih through 
a cateS^Tsm which was always the same: 

Tuto# been here to-day, boy ?" Yes, 

*‘-Dpnt your lessons?'* “EngJbIb 

-^Prea^v-everything?” Yes, sir." ySay 
good to your and go to bed^*^ 
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Then for a few moments' more he was 
taken into his mother’s boudoir, the cool 
room blinds down to keep out the 

sun, where nfe lady with the beautiful pale 
face embraced and kissed him, and made 
him kneel by her side while they said the 
Lord’s Prayer together in a rustling whisper, 
like a breeze in the garden. But, after 
that, off to bed with Hafiz — who, in his 
Arab caftan and fez, had been looking 
furtively in at the half-open door — up two 
steps at a time, shouting and singing in 
Arabic, while Fatimah, in fear of the Consul- 
General, cried, “ Hush ! Be good, now, my 
sweet eyes ! ” 

In his boyhood too he had been half a 
Mohammedan, going every afternoon to fetch 
Hafiz home from the kuttab, the school of 
the mosque, and romping round the sacred 
place like a little king in stocking feet, until 
the sheikh in charge, who pretended as long 
as possible not to see him, came with a long 
cane to whip him out, always saying he should 
never come there again — until to-morrow. 

While at school in England he had felt 
like a foreigner, wearing his silk hat on the 
back of his head as if it bad been a tarboosh, 
and while at . Sandhurst, where he got through 
his three years more easily — in spite of a 
certain restiveness under discipline — he had 
always been looking forward to his Christmas 
visits home — that is to say, to Cairo. 

But at last he came back to Egypt on 
a great errand, with the expedition that 
was intended to revenge the death of his 
heroic namesake, having got his commission 
by that time, and being asked for by his 
father’s old friend, Reginald Manner! ng, who 
was a colonel in the Egyptian army. His 
joy was wild, his excitement delirious; and 
even the desert marches under the blazing sun 
and the sky of brass, killing to some of his 
British comrades, was a long delight to the 
Arab soul in him. 

The first fighting he did, too, w^as done 
with an Egyptian by his side. His great 
chum was a young lieutenant named Ali 
Awad, the son of a pasha, a bright, intelligent, 
affectionate young fellow who was intensely 
sensitive to the contempt of British officers for 
th^ quality of the courage of their Egyptian 
colleagues. During the hurly-burly of the Battle 
of Omdurman both Gordon and Ali had been 
eager to get at the enemy, but their colonel 
had held them back, saying, “ What will your 
fathers say to me if I allow you to go into a 
hell like that?” When the dervish lines 
had^eri utterly broken, though, and one 
dempp in ch^in armour ^as 


stealing off with his black banner, the colonel 
said, “ Now’s your time, boys ; show whjt 
stuff you are made of ; brings me back that 
flag,” and before the words were out of l,is 
mouth the young soldiers were gone. 

Other things happened immediately, and 
the colonel had forgotten his order wh( n, 
the battle being over and the British and 
Egyptian army about to enter the dirty and 
disgusting city of the Calipha, he became 
gware that Gordon l.ord was riding beside 
him with a black banner in one hand and some 
broken pieces of horse’s reins in the other. 

“ Bravo ! You’ve got it, then ? ” said the 
colonel. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Gordon, very sadly, and 
the colonel saw that there were tears in the 
boy’s eyes. 

“ What’s amiss ? ” he said, and, looking 
round, “ Where’s Ali ? ” 

'Ihen Gordon told him what had hap- 
pened. 'I'hey had captured the dervish and 
compelled him to gi\e u[) his spear and rifle, 
but just as Ali was leading the man into the 
English lines the demon had drawn a knife 
and treacherously stabbed him in the back. 
The boy choked with sobs while he^delivered 
his comrade’s last message : “ Say good-bye 
to the colonel, and tell him Ali Awad was 
not a coward. 1 didn’t let go the baggara’s 
horse until he stuck me, and then he had to 
cut the reins to get away. Show the bits of 
the bridle to my colonel and tell him 1 died 
faithful. Say my salaams to him, Charlie. 
I knew Charlie Gordon Lord ^^ou]d stay with 
me to the end.” 

The colonel vs^as quite broken down, but 
he only said, “This is no time for crying, 
my boy,” and a moment afterwards, “ What 
became of the dervi.sh?” I'hen, for the first 
time, the fighting devil flashed out of Gordon’s 
eyes, and he answered : — 

“ I killed him like a dog, ^ir.” 

It was the black flag of the Calipha him- 
self which Gordon had taken, and when the 
Commander-in-Chief sent home his despatch 
he mentioned the name of the young soldier 
who had captured it. 

From that day onward for fifteen years 
honours fell thick on Gordon Lord. Being 
continually on active service, and generally in 
staff appointments, promotions came quick, 
so that when he went to South Africa, the 
graveyard of so many military reputations, 
in those first dark days of the nation’s deep 
humiliation, when the very foundations of 
her army’s renown seemed to be gtv^'rig way, 
he was one of the young officers whose 
gallantry won tock Engknd’s fjwne. T^iough 
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HR AHSWERItn, ‘I KltlRD HIM UKH A DOO, SI*. 


hot-tempered, impetuous, and liable to 
frightful errors, he had the imagination of a 
soldier as well te die bravery that goes to the 
heart of a nation, so that when in due couree, 
^in^ now full cplonelt was apppinteo, 


though so young, ^ond-in-^minand to the 
Army ;of Occupation. in Cairo, no one was 

^ pfe on’s joy cm returning to wm 

not ^ter than that of tl« Egypti^ M 
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receiving him. They were waiting in a crowd 
when he arrived at the railway station, a red 
sea of tarbooshes, over faces he remembered 
as the faces of boys, with the face of Hafiz, 
now a soldier like himself, beaming by his 
carriage window. 

It was not good form for a British officer 
to fraternize with the Egyptians, but Gordon 
shook hands with everybody and walked 
down the platform with his arm round 
Hafiz’s shoulders, while the others, who had 
come to meet Him cried, ** Salaam, bfother ! ” 
and laughed like children. 

By his own choice quarters had been found 
for him in the barracks on the bank of the 
Nile, and the old familiar scene from there 
made his heart leap and tremble. It was 
evening when at last he was left alone, and 
throwing the window wide he looked out on 
the river, which flowed like liquid gold in the 
sunset, with its silent boats, like birds with 
outstretched wings, floating down without a 
ripple, and the violet blossom of the island 
on the other side spreading odours in the 
warm spring air. 

He was watching the traffic on the bridge 
— the camels, the cameleers, the donkeys, 
the blue-shirted fellaheen, the women with 
tattooed chins and children astraddle on their 
shoulders, the water-carriers with their bodies 
twisted by their burdens, the Bedouins with 
their lean, lithe, swarthy forms and the rope 
round the head- shawls which descended to 
their shoulders — when he heard the toot of a 
motor-car and saw a white automobile thread- 
ing its way through the crowd. The driver 
was a girl, and a veil of light chiffon which 
she had bound about her head instead of a 
hat was flying back in the light breeze, 
leaving her face framed within, with big black 
eyes and a firm but lovely mouth. 

An officer in General’s uniform was sitting 
at the back of the car, but Gordon was con- 
scious of the man’s presence without actually 
seeing him, so much was he struck by the spirit 
of the girl, which suggested a proud strength 
and self-reliance, coupled with a certain high 
gaiety, full of energy and grace. 

Gordon leaned out of his window to get a 
better look at her, and, quick as the glance 
was, he thought she looked up at him as 
the motor glided by. At the next instant she 
had gone, and it seemed to him that in one 
second, at one stride, the si^n had gone too. 

That night he dined at the British Agency, 
but he did not stay late, thinking his fother, 
who looked much older, seemed preoccupied, 
and his mother, who looked more delicate 
than ever, was over-exciting herself ; but early 


next morning he rode up to the Citadel t , 
pay his respects to his General in comraanc, 
and there a surprise awaited him. Geneml 
Graves was ill and unable to see him, but hi^ 
daughter came to offer his apologies, and sh ^ 
was the driver of the automobile. 

The impression of strength and energv 
which the girl had made on him the evenini; 
before was deepened by this nearer view. 
She was fairly tall, and as she swung into the 
room her graceful round form seemed to be 
poised from the hips. This particularly struck 
him, and he told himself at that first moment 
that here was a girl who might be a soldier, witli 
the passionate daring and chivalry of women 
like Joan of Arc and the Rani of Jhansi. 

At the next moment he had forgotten all 
about that, and under the caressing smile 
which broke from her face and fascinated 
him, he was feeling as if for the first time in 
his life he was alone with a young and 
beautiful woman. They talked a long time, 
and he was startled by an unexpected depth 
in her voice, while his own voice seemed to 
him to have suddenly disappeared. 

“ You like the Egyptians, yes ? ” she asked. 

“ I love them,” said Gordon. “ And 
coming back here is like coming home. In 
fact, it ts coming home. IVe never been at 
liome in England, and I love the desert, I love 
the Nile, I love everything and everybody.” 

She laughed — a fresh, ringing laugh, that 
was one of her great charms — and told him 
about herself, her glimpseif of the harems, 
and her female friends™ the Khediviah, who 
was so sweet, and the Princess Nazimah, who 
was so amusing. 

I should have known you by your 
resemblance to your mother,” she said. 
“ But you are like your father, too ; and then 
I saw you yesterday — passing the barracks, 
you remember.” 

“So you really did .... I thought our 
eyes ” 

His ridiculous voice was getting out of all 
control, so he cleared his throaf and got up 
to go, but the half smile that parted fier 
lips and brightened her beautiful eyes seemed 
to say as plainly as words could speak, “ Why 
leave so soon ? ” 

He lingered as long as he dared, and when 
he took up his cap and riding- whip she threw 
the same chififon over her head and walked 
with him through the garden to the gate. 
There they part^ and when, a little ashamed 
of himself, he held her soft, white hand some- 
what too long and pressed it slightly he 
thought an answering pressure came back 
from her, ! 
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In three weeks they were engaged, 
j he General trembled when he heard what 
id happened, protested he was losing the 
! ,ly one he had in the world, asked what 
Ts to become of him when Helena had to 
t ) away with her husband, as a soldier’s wife 
lumld, but finally concluded to go on half- 
i)ay and follow her, and then said to Gordon, 
‘‘ Speak to your father. If he is satisfied, so 
run I.” 

rhe Consul-General listened passively, 
landing with his back to the fireplace, and 
after a moment of silence he said : — 

‘‘I’ve never believed in a man marrying for 
uink or wealth. If he has any real stuff in 
liim he can do better than that. I didn’t do 
it myself and I don’t expect my son to do it. 
As for the girl, if she can do as well for her 
husband as she has done for her father, she’ll 
he worth more to you than any title or any 
fortune. But see what your mother says. 
Tm busy. Good day ! ” 

His mother snid very little; she cried all 
the time he was telling her, but at last she 
told him there was not anybody else in the 
world she would give him up to except 
Helena, because Helena was gold — pure, 
pure gold. 

Gordon was writing to Helena now: — 
Dkarest Helena, — D readfully disappointed I 
cannot dine with you to-night, having to go to 
Alexandria to-morrow and finding it necessary to 
begin preparations immediately. 

You must really he a witch— your prediction proved 
to be exactly right— it was about the new Mahdi, 
the new prophet, my father wished to speak with me. 

The Governor thinks the man is making mischief, 
inciting the people to rebellion by preaching sedition ; 
so, with the (Jeneral’s consent, 1 am to smash him 
without delay. 

Hafiz Ahmed is to go with me to Alexandria, and, 
strangely enough, he tells me over the telephone that 
the new prophet, as far as he can learn, is not a fire- 
brand at all ; but I am just off to see his uncle, the 
Chancellor of the University, and he is to tell me 
everything about him. 

Therefore, think of me tomighl as penned up in 
the thick atmosphere of El Azhar, Uu-h'tHe with 
some yellow-faced fossil with pock-marked checks 
perhaps, when 1 hoped to be in tr;e fragrant freshness 
of the Citadel, looking into somebody’s big black eyes, 
you know. 

But really, my dear Nell, the way you know things 
without learning them is wonderful, and seems to 
indicate an error of Nature in not making you a 
diplomatist, which would have given you plenty of 
scope for your uncanny gift of second sight. 

On second thoughts, though, I prefer you as you 
are, and an> not estacUy dying to see you turned into 
a man. 

Salaam, al^koum 1 I kiss your hand 1 

" , GoitboN. 

P.S.— -Your wofild get a letter ftom the 

Uonsul-peneiUl stiggeifting my tadt, but of course I 
must go up fdr his^rma! order, and you might tell 
tm I exp^ to; be ^t tlie nbout tea-{imu 


to-morrow, which will enable me to kill two. birds 
with one stone, you know, and catch the evening 
train as well. 

‘‘ Strange if it should turn but that this 
new Mahdi is a wholesome influence after 
ail, and not a person one can conscientiously 
put down ! I have always suspected that the 
old Mahdi was a good man at the beginning, 
an enemy created by our own errors and 
excesses. Is history repeating itself? I 
wonder ! And, if so, what will the Consul- 
General say ? I wonder ! I wonder 1 ” 
Gordon was sealing and addressing his 
letter when his soldier servant brought in 
Hafiz, a bright young Egyptian officer, whose 
plump face seemed to be all smiles, 

“ Halloa ! Here you are ! ” cried Gordon ; 
and then, giving his letter to his servant, 
he said, “ Citadel — General’s house, you 
know. . . . And now, Hafiz, my boy, let’s 

be off.” 

CHAPTER VII. 

El Azhar is a vast edifice that stands in the 
midst of the Arab quarter of Cairo like a 
fortress on an island rock, being surrounded 
by a tangled maze of narrow, dirty, unpaved 
streets, with a swarming population of 
Mohammedans of every race ; and the Chris- 
tian who crosses its rather forbidding portals 
feels that he has passed in an instant out of 
the twentieth century and a city of civiliza- 
tion into scenes of Bible lands and the 
earliest years of recorded time. 

It is a thousand years old and the central 
seat of Moslem learning, not for Egypt only, 
but for the whole of the kingdoms and 
principalities of the Mohammedan world, 
sending out from there the water of spiritual 
life that has kept the Moslem soul alive 
through centuries of persecution and pain. 

As you approach its threshold a monotonous 
cadence comes out to you, the murmur of the 
mass of humanity within, and^ you feel like 
. one who stands at the mouth of some great 
subterranean river whose waters have flowed 
with just that sound on just that spot since 
the old world itself was young. 

It was not yet full sunset when the two 
young soldiers reached El Azhar, and after 
yellow slippers had been tied over their boots 
at the outer gate they entered the dim^ 
bewildering place of vast courts and long 
corridors with low roofs supported by a 
forest of columns, and floors covered oy a 
vast Altitude of men and boys, who were 
squat4n|[ on the ground in knots and circlip, 
all tAmg together, teachers and pupils, 
an<f t^ny of them Swayiilg rhy thnnically tb 
to a rponptpnons ebftntin^ of 
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Koran, whose verses they were learning by 
heart. 

Picking their way through the classes on 
the floor, the young soldiers crossed an open 
quadrangle and ascended many flights of 
stairs until they reached the Chancellor’s 
room in the highest roof, where the droning 
murmur in the courts below could be only 
faintly heard, and the clear voice of the 
muezzin struck level with their faces when 
he came out of a minaret near by and sent 
into the upper air, north, south, east, and 
west, his call to exening prayers. 

They had hardly entered this silent room, 
with its thick carpets on which their slippered 
feet made no noise, when the Chancellor 
came to welcome them. He was a striking 
figure, type of the grave and dignified 
Oriental such as might have walked out of the 
days of the Prophet Samuel, with his venerable 
face, long white beard, high forehead, refined 
features, graceful robes, and very soft voice. 

“ Peace be on you ! ” they said. 

“And on you, too ! Welcome ! ” he said, 
and motioned them to sit on the divans that 
ran round the walls. 

Then Hafiz explained the object of their 
visit—how Gordon was ordered to Alexandria 
to suppress the riots there, and if need be to 
arrest the preacher who was supposed to have 
provoked them. 

“ 1 have already told him,” said Hafiz, 
“that so far as I know Ishmael Ameer is no 
firebrand, but hearing through the mouth of 
one of our own people that he is another 
Mahdi, threatening the rule of England in 
Egypt ” 

“O peace, my son,” said the Chancellor. 
“Ishmael Ameer is no Mahdi. He claims 
no divinity.” 

“Then tell me, O sheikh,” said Gordon, 
“tell me what Ishmael Ameer is, that I may 
know what to* do when it becomes my duty 
to deal with him.” 

Leisurely the Chancellor took snuff, 
leisurely he opened a folded handkerchief, 
dusted his nostrils, and then, in his soft voice, 
said : — 

“ Ishmael Ameer is a Koranist— that is to 
say, one who takes the Koran as the basis of 
belief and rejects tradition.” 

“ 1 know,” said Gordon. “ We have people 
like that among Christians — people who take 
the Bible as the basis of faith and turn their 
backs on dogma.” 

“ Ishmael Ameer reads the Koran by the 
spirit, not the letter.” 

“ We have people like that, too — the letter 
]tilleth, you know, the spirit malt^s f^liv^” 


“ Ishmael Ameer thinks Islam should 
advance with advancing progress.” 

“ There again we are with you, < ) 
sheikh. We have people of the same kiu.d 
in Christianity.” 

“Ishmael Ameer thinks slavery, the seclii 
sion of women, divorce, and polygamy are as 
much opposed to the teaching of Mohamtiu d 
as to the progress of society.” 

“ Excellent ! My father says the same 
thing, or, rather, he holds that Islam c:in 
never take its place as the religion of great 
progressive nations until it rids itself of these 
evils.” 

“ Ishmael Ameer thinks the corruptions of 
Islam are the work of the partisans of the old 
barbaric ideas who are associating the cause 
of religion with their own interests and 
pa.ssions.” 

“ Splendid ! Do you know the Consul- 
General is always saying that, sir ? ” 

“Ishmael Ameer believes that, if God wills 
it, the day is not distant when an appeal to 
the Prophet’s own words will regenerate 
Islam, and banish the caliphs and sultans 
whose selfishness and sensuality keep it in 
bondage to the powers of darkness.” 

“ Really,” said Gordon, rising impetuously 
to his feet, “ if Ishmael Ameer says this, he 
is the man Egypt, India — the whole Moham 
medan world — is waiting for. No wonder 
men like the Kadi are trying to destroy him, 
though that’s only an instinct of self-pre- 
servation — but my father, the Consul-General 
. . . What is there in all this to create . . . 
Why should such teaching set Moslem against 
Christian ? ” 

“ Lshmael Ameer, O my brother,” the 
Chancellor continued, with the same soft 
voice, “ thinks Islam is not the only faith 
that has departed from the spirit of its 
founder.” 

“ True ! ” 

“If Islam for its handmaidens has divorce 
and polygamy, Christianity has drunkenness 
and prostitution.” 

“No doubt; certainly.” 

“ Coming out of the East, out of the desert, 
Ishmael Ameer sees in the Christianity of 
the West a contradiction of every principle 
for which your great Master fought and 
died.” 

Gordon sat down again. 

“His was a religion of peace, but while 
your Christian Church prays for unity and 
concord among the nations, your Christian 
States are daily increasing the instiuments of 
destruction. His was a religion of poverty, 
but while your Christian priests aye saying, 
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‘ l^lessed are the meek/ your Christian com- 
nituiities are struggling for wealth and tramp- 
ling upon the poor in their efforts to gain it. 
Islimael Ameer believes that if your great 
Master came back now he would not recog- 
nise in the civilization known by his name 
liic true posterity of the little, faithful church 
lie founded on the shores of the Lake of 
(ialilee/’ 

“All this is true— too true/’ said Gordon ; 
“ yet under all that . . . doesn’t Ishmael 
Aineer see that under all that ...” 

“Ishmael Ameer sees,” said the ("hancellor, 
“ (hat the thing known to the world as 
Christian civilization is little better than an 
organized hypocrisy, a lust of empire in 
nations, and a greed of gold in men, destroy- 
ing liberty, morality, and truth. Therefore 
lie warns his followers against a civilization 
which comes to Egypt, to the h'.ast, with 
religion in one hand and violence and avarice 
in the other.” 

'There was silence for a moment, during 
which the muezzin’s voice was heard again, 
('ailing the first hour of night, and then 
Gordon, visibly agitated, said : — 

“You think Ishmael Ameer a regenerator, 
a reformer, a redeemer of Islam ; and if his 
{ireaching prevailed it w'ould send the Grand 
Kadi back to his Sultan —isn’t that so?” 
Hut the Chancellor made no re[)ly. 

“It would also send ICngland out of Egypt 
— wouldn’t it?” said Gordon, but still the 
Cniancellor gave no sign. 

“ It would go farther than that, perhaps ; 
it would drive \Vestcrn civilization out of the 
East —wouldn’t that be the end of it?” said 
Gordon, and then the Chancellor replied ~ 

“ It would drive a corrupt and ungodly 
civilization out of the w'orld, my son.” 

“I see,” said Gordon. “Y(ju think the 
mission of Ishmael Ameer transcends Egypt, 
transcends even Europe, and says to humanity 
in general, ‘ What you call civilization is kill- 
ing religion, because the nations — Christian 
and* Moslem alike — have sold themselves to 
the lust of empire and the greed of gold.’ 
Isn’t that what you mean ? ” 

The Chancellor bowled his grey head and, 
in a scarcely audible voice, said, “ Yes,” 

“You think, too,” said Gordon, whose 
breathing was now quick and loud, “ that 
Ishmael Ameer is an apostle of the soul 
nf Islam — perhaps of the soul of religion 
Itself, without respect of creed ; one of the 
great men who come once in a hundred years 
to call the world back from a squalid and 
'fordid materialism, and are ready to live — 
and to die, for their faith —the Savona- 
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rola.s, the Luthers, the Jamel-el-dins —perhaps 
the Mohammeds, and dropping his voice 
— “in a sense, the Christs ?” 

But the Egyptian soul, Jike the mirage 
of the Egyi)tian desert, recedes as it is 
approached, and again the Chancellor made 
no re[)ly. 

“Tell me, O sheikh,” said Gordon, rising 
to go, “if Ishmael Ameer came to Cairo, 
would you permit him to preach in El 
Azhar ? ” 

“ He is an alim (a doctor of the Koran) ; 
I could not prevent him.” 

“ Hut would you lodge him in your own 
house ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“'That is enough for me. Now I must go 
to Alexandria and see him for myself.” 

“ May God guide you, O my son,” said 
the Chancellor, and a moment afterwards his 
soft voice was saying farewell to the two 
young soldiers at the door. 

“ Let us walk back to barracks, Hafiz,” said 
Gordon ; “my head aches a little, somehow.” 

CHAPTER VIIL 

It was night by this time, the courts and 
corridors of El Azhar were empty, and even 
the tangled streets outside were less loud 
than before with the guttural cries of a 
swarming population ; but a rumbling mur- 
mur came from the mo.scjue of the University, 
and the young soldiers stood a moment at 
the door to look in. There, under a multi- 
tude of tiny lanterns, stood long rows of 
men in stocking feet and Eastern cfistume, 
rising and kneeling in uni.son, at one moment 
erect and at the next with foreheads to the 
floor, while the voice of the imam echoed 
in the arches of the mosque and the voices 
of the people answered him. 

Then, through narrow alleys full of life, 
lit only by the faint gleam •of uncovered 
candles, with native women, black-robed and 
veiled, passing like shadows through a moving 
crowd of men, the young soldiers came to 
the quarter of Cairo that is nicknamed the 
“ Fish Market,” where the streets are 
brilliantly lighted up, where the names over 
the shojis are English and French, Greek 
and Italian, and where girls with painted 
faces lean out of the windows of upper 
storeys and smile down at men who sit at 
tables in front of the cafes opposite, drinking 
wine, smoking cigarettes, and playing 
dominoes. The .sound of music and dancing 
came from the open windows behind the 
girls, who glittered with gold brocade and 
diamonds, and among the men were young 
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IF ISHMAEL AMkEK CAME TO CAIKO, WOULU YOU FBRMIT HIM TO YMIKACH IN FL AZHAR?’* 


Egyptians in the tarboosh and British soldiers 
in ichaki, who looked pp at the women in the 
flare of the coarse light and laughed. 

At the gate of the Kasr-el-Nil barracks the 
young men parted. 

“Tell me, Hafiz,” said Gordon, “if a 
soldier is ordered to act in a way he believes 
to bp wrong, what is he to do ? ” 

“ His duty, I suppose,” said Hafiz. 

“ His duty to what — his commander or his 
conscience?” 

“ If a soldier is under orders I suppose he 
has no conscience ! ” 


“ 1 wonder ! ” said Gordon, and, promising 
to write to Hafiz in the morning, he went up 
to his quarters. 

The room was in darkness, save for the 
moonlight with its gleam of mellow gold, 
which seemed to vibrate from the river out- 
side, and Gordon stood by the window-with 
a dull sense of headache, looking at the old 
Nile, that had seen so many acts in the drama 
of humanity and still flowed so silently, until 
he became conscious of a perfume he knew, 
and then, switching on the light, he found a 
letter in a scented envelope lying on his desk. 
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A as from Helena, and it was written in her 
,1, upright' hand, with the gay raillery, the 
,>i()nate tenderness, and the fierce earnest- 
which he recognised as her chief 
.iracteristics 

M isTKR, most glorious and respected, the illustrious 
,l(.nel Lord, owner of Serenity and Virtue, other- 
,, niy dear old Gordon. ” 
li was wrong of you not to come to dinner, for 
. ,, mrh father over-excited himself at Ghezerah to- 
j7nd I have had to pack him off to bed, I made 
Mv iv preparation to receive you,'^ and here I am in 
MU best bib and -tucker, wearing the crown of [)ink 
Mussdin which my own particular Sultan says suits 
my gipsy hair, and nobo<iy to admire it but my poor 
liiVu- black boy, Mosie — who is falling in love with 
mi\ 1 may tell you, and is looking at me now with his 
siiubby face all blubVjercd up like a sentimental 
iijppopotamus. 

I am not surprised that the Consul-General talked 
.'jboiit the new “holy man,” and I do not wonder 
ih.ii he ordered you to arrest him, but I am at a loss 
I.) know why you should take counsel with that old 
fossil at El Azhar, and you can tell Master Hafiz 1 
nic.'in to dust his jacket for suggesting it, knowing your 
silly old heart is like wax and they have only to recite 
somciliing out of the “noble Koran,” and you’ll be 
as weak as — well, as a woman. 

As for holy men generally, I agree with the 
Princess that they are holy humbugs, which is (he 
liilc 1 would give to a good many of the genus at 
liomc as well as here. So I say with your namesake 
of glorious memory (who wasn’t an ogre, goodness 
knows), Swash ihe Mahdi ! 

A thousand to one he is some ugly, cross-eyed old 
fanatic who wotild destroy every germ of civilization 
)ii Egypt and carry the country back to barbarity and 
nun, so I say again, Smash the Mahdi ! 

As for your “ conscience,” I cry, marry-come-up, 
Ijy what right does it push its nose where it isn’t 
wanted, seeing it is the conscience of the Consul 
General that will be damned if the work is wr<nig and 
wifkfd, and there won’t be so much as a plum of 
Paradise for yours if it is right and good, so once 
again I say, Smash the Mahdi ! 

Moreover, and furthermore, and by these presents, 

1 rede ye beware of resisting the will af your father ; 
f >r if you do, as sure as I’m a “ witch,” and “ know 
tilings without learning them,” I have a “mystic 
sense” (here will be troulde ; and nobody can say 
tviiere it will end, or how many of us may be involved 
ill it. So again, and yet again, I say, Smash the 
Mahdi / 

The Consul General’s letter has come, but I shall 
noi rciid jt to father until morning ; and meantime, if 
1 ever {>ass through your imagination, think of me as 
jK)or Ruth sitting on the threshing-floor with Boaz 
•tnd dreaming of '/Aon — that is to say, of stuffy old 
El Azhar, where somebody who ought to know better 
is now talking to an old frump in petticoats instead of 
to me. 

inshallah ! The slave of yohr Virtues. — H elena. 
P.S.— Dying for to-morrow afternoon, dear. 

P. P.S — Important— vS>//ar^ the Mahdi / 


CHAPTER IX. 

Helena Graves was everything to her 
father, for the GeneraPs marriage had been 
unhappy and it had come to a tragic end. His 
the daughter of a Jewish merchant in 


Madras, had been a woman of strong character 
and great beauty but of little principle, and 
they had been married while he was serving as 
senior major with a Battalion of his regiment 
in India, and there Helena, their only child^ 
had been born. 

'Things had gone tolerably between them 
until the major returned to England as lieu- 
tenant-colonel commanding the battalion of 
his regiment at home, and then, in their little 
military town, they had met and become 
intimate with the Lord - Lieutenant of the 
county, a nobleman, a bachelor, a sportsman, 
a breeder of race-Korses, and a member of the 
Government. 

'I'he end of that intimacy had been a 
violent scene, in which the husband, in his 
ungovernable rage, had flung the nobleman 
on the ground and trampled on him, torn 
the jewels out of his wife’s breast and crushed 
them under his heel, and then, realizing the 
bankruptcy his life had come to, had gone 
home and had brain-fever. 

Down to this moment the General's life 
had been a tragedy such as had happened 
before and may happen again, but what 
followed has occurred only once m all the 
beautiful story of the love of parent and child. 

Helena, like her father, was passionate and 
impetuous, and her mother had neglected 
and never really loved her. With the keen 
eyes of a child who is supposed to see 
nothing, she had seen from the first what was 
going on at home, and all her soul had risen 
against her mother and her mother’s lover 
with a hatred which no presents could 
appease. Being now a girl of eighteen, well 
grown and developed, and seeing with what 
treachery and cruelty her father had been 
stricken down, her heart went out to him, 
and she became a woman in one day. 

When the brain fever was gone the General, 
being weak both in body and mind, was 
ordered rest and change. Somebody sug- 
gested the I.^ke country, as his native air, so 
Helena, who did everything, took him to a 
furnished cottage in Grasmere, a sweet place 
bowered in roses, with its face to the sedgy 
lake, and with the beautiful river, the Rotha, 
laughing and babbling by the garden at the 
back. 

There he recovered bodily strength, but it , 
was long before his mind returned to him, 
and meantime he had strange delusions. 
Something, perhaps, in the place of their 
retreat brought gtosts of the past out of a 
world q|^ shadows, for he thought he was 
a boy a^in and Helena was his mother, who 
was thitty years dead and buried in the little 
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churchyard lower down th^ stream, where 
the Rotha was deep and flowed with a solemn 
hush. 

Helena played up to his pathetic delusion, 
took the tender endearments that were meant 
for the grandmother she had never known, 
and as his young days came to the surface 
with the beautiful persistence of old memories 
in the human mind she fell in with them as 
if they had been her own. Thus on Sunday 
morning, when the bells rang, she would walk 
with him to church, holding his hand in her 
hand as if she were the mother and he the 
child. 

It was very sweet to look upon, for in the 
sleep of the (jeneral’s brain he was very 
happy, and only to those who saw that the 
brave girl, with her eyes of light and her lips 
of dew, was giving away her youth to her old 
father, was it charged with feeling too deep 
for tears. 

But at length the stricken man came out 
of the twilight land and his dream faded 
away. Helena had to play their little 
American organ every evening that he might 
sing a hymn to it, for that was what his 
mother had always done when she w'as 
putting her boy to bed and thinking, like a 
soldier s wife, of his father who was away a-t 
the wars. It was always the same hymn, and 
one breathless evening, when the sun had 
gone down and the vale was still, they had 
come to : — 

Hide me, () my Saviour, hide, 

Till the storms of life he past - 

and then his voice stopped suddenly, and he 
shaded his eyes as if something were blinding 
them. 

At that moment the past which had been 
dead so long seemed to rise from its grave 
with all it.s mournful incidents — his wife and 
his shattered home — and Helena was not his 
mother but Tiis daughter, and he was not a 
happy boy but an old soldier with a broken 
life behind him. 

Seeing by the look in hi.s eyes that he was 
coming to himself, Helena tried to comfort 
him, and when he gasped, “ Who is it ? ” 
she an.swered, in a voice she tried to render 
cheerful, “ It is I ; it is Helena. Don’t 
you know me, father ? ” And then the years 
rolled back upon him like a flood and he 
sobbed on her shoulder. 

I'he awakening had been painful, but it 
was not all pain. If he had lost a wife he 
had gained a daughter, and she was the 
strongest, stanchest creature in the world. For 
her sake he must begin again. Having had 
so much shadow in her young life she must 


now have sunshine, 'bhus Helena becaine 
her father’s idol, the one thing on earth to 
him, and he was more to her than a fatiK r 
usually is to a daughter, because she h u) 
.seen him in his weakness and mothered Inn; 
back to strength. 

Two years after the breakdown they wt^re 
in London, and there Helena met Loid 
Nuneham on one of his few visits to 
England. ’^Fhe great Proconsul, who had 
heard what she had done, was most favourably 
impressed by her, and as .she talked to 
him he .said to himself, “This girl has \\w 
blood of the great women of the Ibble, iho 
Deborahs who were mothers in Israel, uu-, 
and the Jaels who revenged her.” At tlmi 
time the post of Major- Cleneral to the 
British Army in Egypt was .shortly to bec ome 
vacant, and by Lord Nuneham’s influence it 
was offered to Graves. Six months later 
father and daughter arrived in C'airo. 

It had been an exciting time, hut Helena 
had managed everything, and the Gencml 
had borne up manfully until they took 
po.s.session of the hou.se assigned to them, a 
renovated old palace on the edge of the 
Citadel. T'hen in a moment he had colla|).sccl 
and fallen from his chair to the floor. Helena 
had lifted him in her strong arms, laid him 
on the couch, and sent his aide-de-camp for 
the medical officer in charge. 

(’onsciousne.ss came back quickly, and 
Helena laughed through the tears that had 
gathered in her great eyes, but the surgeon 
continued to look grave. 

“ Has the General ever had attac ks hke 
this before ? ” he asked. 

“ Never that I know of,” said Helena. 

“ He must be kept cjuiet. Ell see him in 
the morning.” 

Next day the medical officer had no 
doubts of his diagnosis — heart disease, cjuUe 
unmistakably. Tlie news had to be broken 
to the General, and he bore it bravely, but, 
thinking of Helena, he made one recpie.st 
that nothing should be said on the subject. 
If the fact were known at the War Office he 
might be retired, ar)d there could be no 
necessity for that until the Army were put on 
active service. 

“But isn’t the Army always on acTi\<- 
service in b^gypt, sir?” said the surgeon. 

“Technically, perhaps - not really,” smd 
the General. “In any case. I’m not afrai l, 
and I ask you to keep the matter quiet.” 

“ As you please, sir.” 

“You and I and Helena must be the only 
ones to know anything about it.” 

“Very well, but you must promise to t. ke 
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jv. Any undue excitement, any over- 
vcrtion, any outburst of anger even — 

“It shall not occur; 1 give you my word 
^, 1 - it/’ said the General. 

But it had occurred, not once but fre- 
ipiently, during the twelve months following. 
It occurred after Gordon asked lor Helena, 
.iiid again last night, the moment the General 
1, ached his bedroom on his return from the 
Khedivial Club. 

He was' better next morning, and then 
Helena took up the letter frotn Lord Nune- 
liam. “ Read it,” said the General, and 
llt'lena read : — 

l)KAK CiENKRAl., — Gordon is here, and I Nvill send 
hiiii up to tcll)ou wliat I think it necessary to rio in 
(iidi‘r to put an end to tlie riots at Alexandria uiul 
ii'.ake an example of the ringleaders. The chief of 
tliein is the Aiah preaclier, Ishinael Ameer, and 1 
jiropose that we bring him U]) to Caiio immediately, 
liyhim by Special 'rrilmnal, and dispatch him without 
delay to our new penal settlement in the Soudan. 

I or that purpose (as the local police are chiefly 
native, and therefore scarcely reliable, and youi colonel 
on tlu‘ spot might hesitate to act on his own initiative 
in the possible event of a rising of the man’s Mosle 
followers) I propose that you send someone fro \ 

( !airo to lake command, and therefore suggest (iordo , 
your first staff oflicer, and the most proper ]>ersi i 
(alvNays excepting \ ourself) to deal with a situation »f 
such gra\ ity. \’ours in haste, Nunkuam. 

While Helena was reading the letter the 
(ieneral could hardly restrain his excitement. 

“Just as I thought!” he said. “I knew 
the Consul General would put down that new 
Mahdi. W^onderful man, Nuneham ! And 
what a chance for (jordon 1 By (jad, he’ll 
liave all Europe talking about him. He 
deserves it, though. Ask the staff. Ask 
the regiment. Ask the Army. I see what 
Nuneham’s aiming at -making Gordon his 
successor! Well, why not? Why not 
Gfu’don Lord, the Consul-C/eneral ? 1 ask, 

why not? Good for Egypt and good for 
Eaigland too. Am I wrong?” 

d'hen, remembering to whom he was 
addressing these imperative challenges, he 
laughed and said : “Ah, of course ! I con- 
gnftulate you, my child! I’ll live to see you 
proud and happy yet, Helena. Nowgo— I’nT 
going to get up.” 

And when Helena warned him that he was 
over exciting himself again, he said: “Not a 
bit of it. I’m all right now ; but I must 
write to Alexandria immediately and see 
Gordon at once. Coming up this afternoon, 
you say? d'hat will do. • Splendid fellow! 
I'ine as his father! Father and son — both 

splendid ! ” 

CHAPTER X. 

When Gordon reached the General’s house 
iit five o’clock that day there was for a while 


a clash of opposing wills. Thinking of 
Helena’s peremptory advice, “Smash the 
Mahdi I ” he was determined to tell her what 
the Chancellor of El Azhar had said of 
Ishmael Ameer, and she was resolved that 
he should say nothing about him. So, while 
Gordon stood by the shaded window, looking 
down on the city below, which still lay hot 
under the sun’s fierce eye, Helena talked of 
his mother, her father, and of the Princess 
Nazimah, who had invited her, in a funny 
letter, to join the ladicvS^ council for the 
emancipation of Egy[)tian women and the 
abolition of iMilygamy, saying, among other 
things, “ 'I'he needle carries but one thread, 
my dear, and the heart cannot carry two.” 
But at length .she said : — 

“ When do you leave for Alexandria ? ” 
“To-night, at half-past six. My servant is 
to take my bag to ihte railway station, and 
Hafiz and two other Moslems are to meet 
me there.” 

“ Good gracious ! No time to lose, then. 
Mosie ! ” she cried, and a small black boy 
with large, limfiid eyes, wearing a scarlet 
caftan and blue waistband, came into the 
room. 

“Tea, Mosie, (juiek ! Tell the cook the 
colonel has to catch a train.” 

The black boy kissed her liand and went 
bounding out, whereupon she talked again 
to prevent (iordon from talking. 

“ Didn’t 1 tell you that boy was falling in 
love with me? I found him fighting in the 
market-place. Hiat was a week ago, since 
when he has adofited me, and now he is 
always ki.ssing my hand or the hem of my 
gown, as who would say I have none but 
her, and 1 love her like my eyes.'* A most 
dear little human dog, and 1 do believe — 
yes, I really do believe -if I wished it he 
would go to bis death for me.” 

Gordon, who was gloom)f and dejected, 
and had been drumming on the window-pane 
without listening, then said : ~ 

“ Helena, can you imagine what it is to a 
soldier to feel that he is on the wrong side in 
battle? If he is to fight well he ought to 
feci that he is fighting for his country, his 
flag, and— justice. But when the position is 

the reverse of that ; when, for example ” 

But at that momtmt the General came into 
the room and welcomed Gordon with a 
shout. 

“Just been writing to Alexandria to tell 
Jenkinson to keep a force in readiness for 
you night and day,” he said. “Only way, my 
boy ! Force is the one thing these Easterns 
understand. Of course, we don’t want blood- 
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“thk black boy kisskd her hano.” 


shed, but if these rascals are telling the 
people that the power is not in our hands, or 
that England will not allow us to use it, we 
must Jet them see — we can^t help it. Glorious 
commission, Gordon ! I congratulate you 1 
My job, though, and there's only one man I 
could give it up to — only one man in the 
world.” 

And then Gordon, who had been biting 
his underlip, said, “ I almost wish you could 
do it yourself, General.” 

“Why, what the deuce ” 

“ Gordon has been taking counsel with the 
Chancellor of El .Azhar,V said Helen^ “ and 
the old silly seems to have given him * the 
eye,' or talked nonsense out of the noble 
Koran.” 

“Not nonsense, Helena, and not out of 
the Koran, but out of the book of life itself,” 
said Gordon, and after the black boy hail 


brought in the tea he told them what the 
Chancellor had said. 

“ So you see,” he said, “ the preaching of 
this new prophet has nothing to do with 
England in Egypt — nothing more, at least, 
than with England in India, or South Africa, 
or even Canada itself. It transcends ‘all 
•that, and is teaching for the world, for 
humanity. Isn't it true, too? Take what 
he says about the lust of empire, and look at 
the conduct of the Christian countries. They 
are praying in their churches ‘that it may 
please Thee to give to all nations unity, peace, 
and concord,' yet they are increasing their 
armaments every day. Lies, sir \ all lies, and 
bare-faced hypocrisy ! ” 

The General tried to protest, but Gordon, 
who was now excited, said : — 

“ Oh, I know — I’m a soldier top, sir, and 
I don't want to see my country walked 
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n. It may be all right, all necessary to 
game of empire, but, for Heaven’s sake, 
us call it by its proper name— Conquest, 
■1 (Christianity— and put away the cant and 
ickery of being Christian countries.” 

Again the General tried to protest, but 
< Ardon did not hear. 

“ rhen take what this new preacher says 
the greed of wealth —isn’t that true, too? 
\\r pretend to believe that ‘it is easier for a 
- MHcI to pass through the eye of a needle 
iljan for a rich man to inherit the Kingdom 
(,l Heaven/ yet we are nearly all trying, 
struggling, fighting, scrambling to be rich. 
Is the man to be silenced who warns the 
world that such sordid and squalid materialism 
is swallowing up religion, morality, and truth? 
Such a man may be the very soul of a country, 
yet what do we do with him ? We hang him, 
or stone him, or crucify him— that’s what we 
do with him, sir.” 

Gordon, who had been walking up and 
down the room and talking in an intense and 
poignant voice, stopped suddenly and said : — 
“General, did you ever reflect upon the 
way in which Jesus Christ was brought to his 
death?” 

“Good gracious, man, what has that sub- 
ject to do with this?’' said the General 
“ A good deal, I think, sir. Did you ever 
ask yourself who it was that betrayed Jesus ?” 
“ Judas Iscariot, I suppose ” 

“No, sir; Judas was only the catspaw, 
scorned through all the ages and burnt in a 
million effigies, but nearly as innocent of the 
death of his Master as you or I The real 
betrayer was the high priest of the Jews He 
was the head of the bad system "which Christ 
came to wipe out, and he saw that if he did 
not destroy Jesus, Jesus would destroy him. 
What did he do ? He went to the Governor, 
ihe Consul-General of the Roman Occupa- 
tion, and said, ‘ This man is setting himself 
up against Caesar. If you let him go on you 
are not Caesar’s friend.^ ” 

“ JVell ? ” 

“ That’s what the High Priest of Islam is 
doing in Egypt now. As I was going into 
the Agency yesterday I met the Grand Kadi 
coming out. You know what he is, sir — 
the most fanatical supporter of the old dark 
ways — slavery, divorce, polygamy, all the 
refuse of bad Mohammedanism ? ” 

‘‘Well, well?” 

“Well, my father told me the Grand Kadi 
had said, * If you let Ishmael Ameer go on 
it will be death to the rule of England in 
Egypt.’” 

“ And what does it all come to ? ” 
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“ It comes to this, sir — that if the Chan- 
cellor of El Azhar has told me the truth — 

I say, //—when we take Ishmael Ameer, and 
shut him up in prison for life with nothing 
but a desert around him, we shall be doing 
something that bears an ugly resemblance to 
what the Romans did in Palestine.” 

Then the General, who had not once taken 
his eyes off Gordon, rose in visible agitation 
and said : — 

“ Gordon Lord, you astonish me ! If what 
you say means anything, it means that this 
man Ishmael is not only preaching sedition, 
but is justified in doing so. That’s what you 
mean ? Am 1 wrong ?” 

In his excitement he spoke so rapidly that 
he stammered, and Helena cried, “ Father !” 

“ Leave me alone, Helena. Tm calm ; but 
when a man talks of . . . When you talk of 
conquest you mean England in Egypt — yes, 
you do— and you refuse to see that we have 
to hold high the honour of our country, and 
to protect our dominions in the East.” 

His voice sounded choked, but he went 
on : — 

“ More than that, when you compare our 
Lord's trial and death with that of this — this 
half-educated Arab out of the desert — this 
religious Don Quixote who is a menace not 
only to government but to the very structure 
of civilized society — it’s shocking, it’s blas- 
phemous, and I will not listen to it.” 

The General was going out in white anger 
when he stopped at the door and said : — 

“ Gordon Lord, I take leave to think this 
man an impostor — a scheming impostor, and 
if you want my view of how to deal with him, 
and with the credulous simpletons who are 
turning sedition into crime and crime into 
bloody anarchy, I give it to you — martial 
law, sir, and no damned nonsense ! ” 

Save for one word, Helena had not yet 
spoken, but now with tightly-cojp pressed lips, 
and such an expression on her face as Gordon 
had never before seen there, she said : — 

“ I hate that man ! I hate him ! I hate 
him ! ” 

Her eyes blazed and she looked straight’ 
into Gordon’s face, as she said, “ I hate him 
because you are allowing yourself to be in- 
fluenced in his favour against your own 
father abd your own country. An English- 
man’s duty is to stand by England, whatever 
she is and whatever she does. And the duty 
of an English soldier is to fight for her and 
ask no questions. She is his mother, and to 
inquire of himself whether she is right or 
wrong, When her enemies are upon her, is 
not worthy of a son.” 
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The colour rushed to Gordon’s face and 
he dropped his head. 

“ As for this man’s teaching, it may 
transcend Egypt, but it includes it, and 
these people will take out of it only what 
they want, and what they want is an excuse 
to resist authority and turn their best friends 
out of the country. As for you,” she said, 
with new force, “your duty is to go to 
Alexandria and bring this man l ack to 
Cairo. It begins and ends there, and has 
nothing to do with anything else.” 

Then Gordon raised his head and 
answered : “ You are right, Helena. You 
are always right. A son is not the judge of 
his father. And where would ICngland be 
to-day if her soldiers had always asked them- 
selves whether she was in the right or the 
wrong ? I thought England would be sinning 
against the light if she sent Ishmael Ameer 
to the Soudan and so stifled a voice that 
might be the soul of the East ; but I know 
nothing about him except what his friends 
have told me. . . . After all, grapes don’t 
grow on pine trees, and the only fruit we see 
is . . . I’ll see the man for myself, Helena, 
and if 1 find he is encouraging the rioters 
... if even in his sermons in the mosques 
. . . Hafiz and the Moslems are to tell me 
what he says in them. . . . 'fhey must tell 
me the truth, though . . . Whatever the 
consequences . . . they must tell me the 
truth, 'fhey shall—my God, they must!** 


CHAP1 ER XI. 

Thk clock struck six, and Gordon rose to 
go. Helena helped him to belt up the 
sword he had taken off and to put on his 
military great coat. Then she threw a lace 
scarf over her head and went out with him 
into the garden, that they might bid good- 
bye at the gate. 

'fhe sun w^^s going down by this time, the 
odourless air of the desert was cooler and 
fresher than before, and all Nature was full 
of a soothing and blissful peace. 

“ Don’t go yet ; you have a few minutes 
to spare still. Come,” said Helena, and 
taking his hand she drew him to a blossom- 
thatched arbour which stood on the edge of 
the ramparts. 

'I'here, with the red glow on their faces 
as on the face of the great mosque which 
stood in conscious grandeur by their side, 
they looked out in silence for some moments 
on the glittering city, the gleaming Nile, the 
yellow desert, and all the glory of the sky. 

It was just that mysterious moment 
between day and night when the earth seems 


to sing a silent song which only the hum m 
heart can hear, and, stirred by an enioti ai 
she could scarcely understand, Helena, 
had been so brave until now, began u, 
tremble and break down, and the woman in 
her to appear. 

“ Don’t think me foolish,” she said, “ hut 
I feel — I feel as if— as if this were the last 
time you and I were to be together.” 

“ Don’t unman me, Helena,” said Gordon 
“The work I have to do in Alexandria may 
be dangerous, but don’t tell me you aic 
afraid ” 

“ It isn’t that. I shouldn’t be fit to be a 
soldier’s daughter or to become — to become 
a soldier’s wife if I were afraid of that. No, 
I’m not afraid of that, Gordon. I shall ne\cT 

alkmf myself to be afraid of that, but ” 

“ But what, Helena ? ” 

“ I feel as if something has broken between 
you and me, and we shall never be the same 
to each other after to-night. It frightens me. 
You are so near, yet you seem so far away. 
Coming out of the hou.se a moment ago I 
felt as if I had to take farewell of you, here 
and now.” 

Without more ado Gordon took her firmly 
in his arms, and with one hand on her fore- 
head that he might look full in her face, lu‘ 
said : — 

“ You are not angry with me, Helena, for 
what I said to your father just now?” 

“No, oh, no. You were speaking out ol 

your heart, and perhaps it was partly that " 

“ You didn’t agree with me, I know that 
quite well, but you love me still, Helena ? ” 

“ Don’t ask me that, dear.” 

“ I must ; I am going away, so speak out, 
I entreat you. You love me still, Helena ? ” 
“ I am here. Isn’t that enough ? ” she 
said, putting her arms about his neck and 
laying her head on his breast. 

He kissed her, and there was silence for 
some moments more. Then in a sharp, 
agitated whisper she said : — 

“ Gordon, that man is coming between* us." 
“ Ishmael Ameer ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What utter absurdity, Helena ! ” 

“No, I’m telling you the tiuth. That man 
is coming between us. I know it — I feel 
it — something is speaking to me — warning 
me. Listen ! Last night I saw it in a dream. 

I cannot remember what happened, but he 
was there, and you and I, and your father 

and mine, and then ” 

“My dear Nell, how foolish! But I sec 
what has happened. When did you receive 
the Princess Nazimah’s letter ? ” 
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“I^st night— just before going to bed.” 

“ Exactly ! And you were brooding over what 
, !n* said of the needle carrying only one thread?’^ 
“ 1 was thinking of it — yes.” 

“ You were also thinking of what you had 
slid yourself in your letter to me — that if I 
ii->i>ted my father’s will the results might be 
srrious for all of us ?” 

‘‘ That, too, perhaps.” 

“ rhere you are, then - there’s the stuff of 
voiir dream, dear. But don’t you see that 
whatever a man’s opinions and symjiathies 
iiiav be, his affections are a different matter 
aluigether- -that love is above everything else 
ill a man’s life — yes, everything — and that 
even if this Ishmael Ameer were to divide 
me from my father or from your father — 
which Ciod forbid! — he could not possibly 
scjiarate me from you ? ” 

She looked up into his eyes and said— 
there was a smile on her bps now — “Could 
nothing separate you and rr, j ? ” 

“ Nothing in this world,” he answered. 

Her trembling lips fluttered up to his, and 
.igain there was a moment of silence. 'Fhe 
sun had gone down, tlie stars had begun to 
apjiear, and under the mellow gold of mingled 
night and day the city below, lying in the 
midst of the desert, looked like a great jewel 
on the soft bosom of the world. 

“ You must go now, dear,” she whispered. 
“And you will promise me never — to 
think these ugly thoughts again? ” 

“ ‘ Love is above everything.’ I shall only 
think of that. Good-bye ! ” 

“ (jood-bye ! ” he said, and he embraced 
her passionately. At the next moment he 
was gone. 

Shadows from the wing of night had 
gathered over the city by this time, and there 
came up from the heart of it a surge of 
indistinguishable voices, some faint and 


far away, some near and loud, the voices 
of the muezzins calling from a thousand 
minarets to evening prayers— and then came 
another voice from the glistening crest of 
th^ great mosque on the ramparts, clear 
as a clarion and winging its way through 
the upper air over the darkening mass 
below : — * 

“ God is great ! God is Most Great ! ” 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

At half past six Gordon was at the railway- 
.siation. He found his soldier-servant half- 
way down the platform, on which blue- 
.shirted [)orters bustled to and fro, holding 
open the door of a compartment labelled 
“Re.served.” He found Hafiz also, and with 
him were two pale-faced Egyptians, in the 
dress of sheikh.s, who touched their foreheads 
as Gordon apjiroached. 

“ These are the men you asked for,” said 
Hafiz. 

Gordon shook hands with the Egyptians, 
and then, standing between them, with one 
firm hand on the shoulder of each and the 
light of an electric arc lamp in their faces, he 
said : — 

“ You know what you’ve got to do, 
brothers ? ” 

“ VVe know,” the men answered. 
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J-ast, may depend upon what you tell me 
you will tell me the truth ? ” 

the truth, Colonel.” 

Ire ennH "’“'j to see should 

^ condemned on your report and on 

hand? orr““?"n '"“y the 

hand^ of his followers. Protect you as I 

Sed T discovered, followed, 

tracked down — you have no fear of the 
consequences?” ® 

“ We have no fear, sir.” 


{To be continued.) 


danger prepared to follow me into any 

**/pto any danger.” 

“'lo death, if need be?” 

‘‘To death, if need be, brother.” 
btep in, then,” said Gordon. 

At the next moment there was the whistle 
rhvrK htig ocomotive, and then slowly, 
** heavy, volcanic throb, 
„i . Pi‘'tiorm and rumbling in the 

glass roof, the train moved out of the sUtioii 
on Its way to Alexandria. 


Tke Best; Attested Gkost Stones. 

By BECKLES WILLSON, 


Author of “ Occultism and Common Sense,'^ 


ALES of ghosts, say the scep- 
tics, are as old as the hills, 
and believers in them as green. 
Who ever heard of a spectre 
so authenticated, so propped 
and buttressed by evidence, as 
to ( onvince a man who had a constitutional 
disbelief in ghosts? One recalls the circum- 
stantial story told by the householder in the 
( ity— I think, at No. 15, Mincing Lane: — 

I swear to you I saw it, my wife saw it, 
my brother saw it, and my servant saw 
it.’’ And the pleasant rejoinder of his inter- 
locutor: “Simple enough! You were the 
vi<‘tiin of hallucination, your wife was insane, 
your brother a liar, and your servant has been 


my examples outside the professed and pro* 
fessing circles of spiritualism and in the walks 
of everyday life and people. 

The following spectral visitation appeared 
to Miss Kathleen Leigh Hunt, of 81, Camden 
Road, N.W., in June, 1884; which she 
relates in the following words : — 

“Two years ago last winter I was staying 
with my cousin at a house in Hyde Park 
Place, which we were taking care of for my 
cousin’s brother-in-law and sister during their 
absence from England. ^ 

“One morning after breakfast — I think it 
was about ten o’clock — 1 was going upstairs 
when I seemed to see, about two stairs in 



bribed ! ^ 

It goes without saying that all the 
average reader’s fund of incredulity, 
inherent and acc^uired, will be 
roused by the very title of this 
aiti(‘le. “A true ghost story!” 
exclaimed a chemist once to 
Professor De Morgan. “\vhy, a 
ghost, sir, is a physu'al impossi- 
bility.” “ ICxactly,” returned the 
professor, dryly; “and for that very 
reason a psychical possibility.” 

Vet, for all that, there are a few 
tales of ghosts- -not legends of the 
Dark Ages, but the solemn testi- 
mony of men and women living in 
our own times, in our own decade 
- which ought certainly to give 
pause to the sceptic. 

lYom the mass of evidence of 
phantasms collected during twenty 
)cars by members of the Society 
for Psychical Research 1 have been 
asked to give the six which have 
impressed me most by their sim- 
plicity, their directness, and by the 
triumphant success with which their 
narrators have withstood searching 
cross-examination. In every case 
the seer of ghosts has been a normal 
individual not given to crotchets or 
delusions, and bearing an excellent 
character for veracity. 1 might have 
chosen the spectres seen by Sir 
William Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
and other persons of note, but I have 
preferred to leave the mediumistic 
stance severely alone, and to find 
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iVonl of me, a figure, which I took to be the 
housemaid, going up before me. I went up 
the entire fliglit of stairs under this impres- 
sion to the first flew, when suddenly at the 
top I could see nobody. This puzzled me, 
as I could not account for anyone being able 
to disappear so quickly, and I went into the 
room that was nearest the stairs, thinking that 
in some way the housemaid must have gone 
in there without my seeing her. The room, 
however, was empty, and so was the 
drawing-room, which led out of it, with 
folding-doors that were kept open. I then 
went into the only other room on that 
floor, but no one was there either. I felt 
that it was impossible that she should have 
gone on upstairs, as I should have seen 
her do so. 'J’he figure itself had nothing 
supernatural about it, being simply that of a 
servant in a light cotton dress (a white ground 
with a spriggy pattern all over it), and with a 
white cap on. Of course, being behind it, 1 
had not seen the face. 

“ 'Fhe whole figure had the general appear- 
ance of the housemaid, so that she had been 
the one I had thought of. It was not in the 
least like the cook, who dressed in much 
darker cottons, and was, besides, a very little 
woman, while the figure 1 saw was of medium 
height. 

“ Afterwards I forgot about it till seeing it 
a second time impres.sed it upon my mind. 

It was about the same time in the 
morning, about tw^o or three >veeks after- 
wards, as far as I can remember, that having, 
as I thought, heard a single knock at the 
street door, and wishing to speak to the 
housemaid as she returned from answering 
it, I stood in the dining-room, just inside the 
half-open door, w^aiting to catch her as she 
passed back to the kitchen, but standing a 
little behind the door, so that I should not 
be seen if anybody should come into the 
house when she answered the door. I 
saw a figure pass along the passage towards 
the street door, which I took to be the 
housemaid again because I was expecting 
her to go by, but owing to my position 
I did not see her face, but only a piece 
of her cheek and the side view of her 
figure. On neither occasion did I hear any 
sound of walking, but this did not surprise 
me, although the figure was not two yards 
from me, because the housemaid had a very 
quiet walk indeed. As I heard no door open 
or shut, and no figure returned after waiting 
two or three minutes, I put out my head and 
looked in the hall. Nobody was there. I 
then went across to the only room on that 


floor beside the dining-room. Nobody was 
there either. Both the little room and the 
dining-room have only one door to each of 
them, so there was no possibility of her 
having left the room any way but the way I 
went in. This time I felt I must inquire 
into the puzzle, and went straight to the 
kitchen, where I found the housemaid sitting. 

“ 1 asked her if she had not just been to 
the door. She answered ‘ No.^ ‘ Then,’ 1 
said, ‘ surely you went to the door just now ; 
you must forget there was a single knock at 
the dobr.^ But she said she had heard no 
knock, and had not been out of the kitchen 

“ 1 then told my cousin about my two 
experiences, and she surprised me by telling 
me of hers, and of the former housemaul 
having told her that she often saw ‘ skirts 
going up round the stairs.’ VVe agreed wo 
would not say anything of this to her sister 
or her husband, as we were afraid of being 
laughed at as nervous. 

“ I ought not to omit to say my health 
was very good at the time, nor have I ever 
fancied I have seen anything of a ghostly 
kind, nor ever had any unaccountable expo 
riences of any sort save twice in that house.” 

Another extremely interesting instance ot 
an apparition is described By a librarian, who 
prefers, however, for the purposes of wide 
publicity, to substitute initials for names. 
He writes : — 

“ In 1880 I succeeded Mr. Q as libra- 
rian of the Library. I had never seen 

Mr. Q , or any photograph or likeness of 

him, when the following incidents occurred. 1 
may, of course, have heard the library 
assistants describe his appearance, though I 
have no recollection of this. 

“ 1 was silting alone in the library one 
evening late in March, 1884, finishing some 
work after hours, when it suddenly occurred 
to me that 1 should miss the last train to 

H , where I was living at the lime, 

if I did not make haste. It was then 

10.55, Ihe last train to H left at 

11.5. I gathered up the books which I 
had been reading in one hand, took the 
lamp in the other, and prepared to leave 
the librarian’s room, which communicated 
by a passage with the main library room. 
As my lamp illuminated the passage 1 
saw, apparently at the farther end of the 
room, a man’s face. I instantly thought 
a thief had got into the library This was 
by no means impossible, and the probability 
of it had occurred to me before. I turned 
back to my room, put down the books, and 
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‘*1 SAW A FACE LOOKING KOUND ONK OF THE BOOKCASES." 


took a revolver 
fiotn the safe, and, 
holding the lamp 
cautiously behind 
me, I made my 
way along the pas- 
sage — which had 
a corner, behind 
which I thought 
my thief might be 
lying in wait — into 
tlie main room. 

Here I saw no- 
body, but the room 
was large and en- 
cumhered with 
bookcases. leaded 
out loudly several 
limes to the in- 
truder to show him- 
self, more with the 
hope of attracting 
a passing police- 
man than of draw- 
ing the intruder. 

Then I saw a face 
looking round one 
of the bookcases. I 
say looking round, 
hut It had the odd 
appearance as if the body was in the book- 
case, as the face came so near the edge that 
I could see no body. 'I'he face was pallid and 
hairless, and the orbits of the eyes were very 
deep. I advanced towards it, and as I did 
so I saw an old man with high shoulders seem 
to rotate out of the end of the bookcase, and 
with his back towards me and a shuffling 
gait walk rather quickly from the bookcase 
to the door of a small lavatory which opened 
from the library and had no other access. I 
heard no noise. I followed the man at once 
to the lavatory, and to my extreme surprise 
found no one there. 

I examined the window (about fourteen 
inches by twelve inches), and found it closed 
and fastened. I opened it and looked out. 
It opened into a well, the bottom of which, 
ten feet below, was a skylight, and the top, 
some twenty feet above, open to the sky. It 
was in the middle of the building, and 
nobody could have dropped into it without 
srnashing the glass or climbed out of it 
without a ladder, but no one was there. Nor 
had there been anything like time for a man 
fo get out of the window, as I followed the 
intruder instantly. Completely mystified, I 
even looked into the little cupboard under 
the fixed basin. There was nowhere hiding 


for a child. I confess I began to experience 
an eerie feeling. I left the library and dis- 
covered I had missed my train. 

“ Next morning 1 mentioned what I had 
.seen to the local clergyman, who, on hearing 

my description, said, ‘Wliy, that’s old Q !’ 

.Soon after I saw a photograph (from a draw- 
ing) of old Q , and the resemblance was 

certainly striking. Q had lost all his 

hair, eyebrows and all, from, I believe, a gun- 
powder accident. His walk was peculiar, 
rapid, and a high-shouldered shuffle. 

“I^ter inquiry proved h# had died at 
about the time of year at which 1 saw the 
figure.” 

The evidential value of the above account 
is much enhanced by the fact that the prin- 
cipal assistant in the library, Mr. R , and 

a junior clerk, Mr. P , independently 

witnessed a singular phenomenon in 1889. 

The next story is related by the Rev. G. M. 
Tandy, vicar of Westward, near Wigton, 
Cumberland, formerly of Lowes water. His 
evidence was forwarded by the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Carlisle, in *1889, who personally 
vouched for the percipient. 

“ When,” says Mr. Tandy, ** I was at 
Loweswater, 1 one day called upon a friend, 
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who said, ‘You do not see many newspapers ; 
take one of those lying there.’ 1 accordingly 
took up a nevvspai)er — bound with a wrapper 
— put it in my pocket, and walked home. 

“ In the evening I was writing, and, want 
ing to refer to a book, went into another 
room where my books were. I placed the 
candle on a ledge of the bookcase, took 
down the book, and found the passage I 
wanted, when happening to look towards the 
window, which was opposite the bookcase, I 
saw through the window the face of an old 
friend whom I had known very well at Cam- 
bridge, but had not seen for ten years or 
more— Canon Robinson, of the Cliarity and 


School Commission. I was .so sure I saw 
him that I went out to look for him, but 
could find no trace of him. \Vhen I w’ent 
back to the house I thought I would look at 
my ncwspaf)er. I tore off the wrapi)er, 
unfolded the paper, and the first piece of 
news I saw was the death of Canon 
Robinson ! ” 

Mr. Tandy further writes : — 

“In reply to your note of October 6th, 
I may state, with regard to the narrative I 
detailed to the Bishop of Carlisle, that I saw 


the face looking through the window by the 
light of a single Ozokerit candle, placed on u 
ledge of the bookcase, which stood opposite 
the window ; that I was standing with the 
candle by my side reading from a book to 
which I had occasion to refer, and, raising 
my eyes as I read, I saw the face cleaily 
and distinctly, ghastly pale, but with the 
features so marked and .so distinct that 
I recogni.sed it at once as the face (jf 
my most dear and intimate friend, the late 
Canon Robinson, who was with me at school 
and college, and whom I had not seen for 
many years past (ten or eleven at the 
very least). Almost immediately after, fully 
persuaded that niv 
old friend had 
come to pay me a 
surprise visit, I 
rushed to the door, 
but seeing nothing 
I called aloud, 
searched the pre 
mises most ('are- 
fully, and madi' 
inciuiry as to 
w h c t h e r a 11 > 
stranger had been 
seen near my 
house, but no one 
had been heard oS 
or seen. When 
last 1 saw Canon 
Robinson he was 
apparently in per- 
fect health, much 
more likely to out 
live me than I 
him, and before 1 
opened the news 
paper announcing 
his death — whic h 
I did about an 
hour or so aflei 
seeing the face— I 
had not heard or 
read of his illness 
or death, and there was nothing in the passage 
of the book 1 was reading to lead me to 
think of him. 

“'rhe time at which 1 saw the face was 
between ten and eleven o’clock p.m., the 
night dark, and while T was reading in i\ 
room where no shutter was clo.sed or blind 
drawn.” 

One of the most famous and inexplicable 
ghost stories is that narrated by Prince 
Victor Duleep Singh. He writes:*— 
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“On Saturday, October 21st, 

I was in Berlin with Lord 
( '.irnarvon. We went to the theatre 
together and returned at midnight. 

1 "went to bed at once, leaving, 
iis I always do, a bright light 
hurning in the room (electric light). 

As 1 lay in bed I found myself 
gazing at an oleo 
graph which hung 
1)11 the wall oppo- 
hiie my bed. 1 saw 
distinctly the face 
of niy father, the 
Maharajah of 
Duleep Singh, look 
ingat me as it were 
out of the picture : 
not like a portrait 
ol him, but his real 
head. The head 
about filled the 
pi('ture - frame. I 
continued looking, 
and still saw my 
father gazing at me 
with an intent ex- 
pression. Though 
not in the least 
alarmed, 1 was so 
"'puzzled that I got 
out of bed to see wdiat the [licture really 
was. It was an oleograph of a girl holding 
a rose and leaning out of a balcony, an arch 
forming the background. The girl’s face was 
^Juite small, whereas my father’s head was the 
size erf life, and filled the frame.” 

Prince Duleep Singh adds that his father 
had long been out of liealth, but not alarm- 
ingly so. On the next morning (Sunday) he 
told Lord Carnarvon. In the evening Lord 
('arnarvon handed him two telegrams. Tlie 
Prince at once said, “ My father is dead.” 
It was so. 

He had had an apoplectic seizure on the 
I)re^'ious Saturday evening at about nine, and 
never recovered. He had often said he 
would try and appear to his son at death if 
they were apart. l^rince Duleep Singh is 
not subject to hallucinations, and had only 
one similar experience— as a schoolboy. 

Lord Carnarvon confirms the account. The 
Maharajah died on Sunday, October 22nd, 
1893. 

The next spectre case attracted great 
attention at the time, and was related by 
Mrs. Alderson, who, upon application, wrote 
out the following statement : — 


‘‘My son and I were staying in the town 
of Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, last Easter 
vacation (t 886). Our lodgings were close to 
the sea, and the garden of our house abutted 
on the beach, and there were no trees or 
bushes in it high enough to intercept our view. 
The evening of Easter Sunday was so fine 
that when Miss Jowett (the landlady’s 
daughter) brought in the lamp I begged her 
not to pull down the blinds, and lay on the 
sofa looking at the sea, w^hilst my son was 
reading at the table. Ow’ifig to a letter 
I had just received from my sister at 
home, staling that one of the servants had 
just seen ‘ the old lady,’ my thoughts had 
been directed towards ghosts and such things. 
But I was not a little astonished when, on 
presently looking out of the window, I saw 
the figure of a woman standing on the edge 
of the veranda. She appeared to be a broad 

woman, and not tall (Mrs. A is tall), 

and to wear an old-fashioned bonnet, and 
white gloves on her closed liands. As it was 
dark her figure was only outlined against the 
sky, and I could not distinguish any other 
details. It was, however, opaque, and not 
in any way transparent, just as a real person’s 
would be. 1 looked at it for some time and 
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then looked away. When, after a time, I 
looked again, the woman’s hands had dis- 
appeared behind what appeared to be a white 
cross, with a little bit broken off the top, and 
with a railing on one side of the woman and 
the cross such as one sometimes sees in 
graveyards. 

“ After looking at this apparition, which 
remained motionless, for some time -about 
twenty minutes, perhaps — I asked my son 
(then an undergraduate at Brasenose College) 
to come and look out of the window and tell 
me what he saw. He exclaimed, ‘ What an 
uncanny sight ! ’ and described the woman 
and the cross exactly as I saw it. I then 

rang the bell, and when Miss J answered 

it 1 asked her also to look out of the window 
and tell me what she .saw, and she also 
described the woman and the cross, just as 
they appeared to my son and myself. Some- 
one suggested that it might be a reflection of 
some sort, and we all looked about the room 
to see whether there was anything in it that 


could cause such a reflection, but came to 
the conclusion that there was nothing to 
account for it. 

“On rny son going out on the verand.-i 
the figure immediately vanished.” 

In corroboration of this, Mr. Alderson 
writes : — 

“Staying at Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, 
during the Easter vacation of 1886, 1 
remember distinctly seeing an apparition in 
the form of a woman with her hands clasped 
on the top of a cross. 'I'he cross looked old 
and worn, as one sees in churchyards. My 
mother drew my attention to the figure, and 
after we had watched it for some time wt* 
rang the bell and asked the servant if sIk; 
saw the figure. She said she did. I then 
went out to the veranda (where the figure 
was) and immediately it vanished.” 

Another interesting instance of an appa- 
rition is that which was seen by I.ady V — , 
a friend of Mrs. ( Cavendish, of Black lands 



Hall, Cavendish, who 
writes as follows ; — 

“ My husband and 1, 
whilst on a driving toui 
through Normandy, 
wa re overtaken by such 
awful weather that he 
would not let the horses 
be out in it, but in 
sisted on putting up 
for the night in the 
iinjiromising village 
through which we were 
passing. We made in 
quiries of the villagers, 
and found that the only 
place wdiere we w^ere 
likely to be taken in 
was at a quaint-look 
ing, obviously old- 
fashioned, and most 
gloomy farmhouse, 
which had evidefttly 
seen better days, and 
probably had once been 
the chateau of some 
old aristocrat of the 
ancien re^c^irne. After 
offering the somewhat 
villainousdooking land- 
lord a very high price, 
we were graciously per- 
mitted to see our room 
— a very long, rather 
narrow and low 
apartment, with three 
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“ the FKiURE WAS THAT OF A CAVAI.IF.R WITH A I AI<(,E SI.OVCHF.D HAT, AND A CLOAK 
WHICH HK HELD \J1* TO HIS I-ACIi.” 


four windows, 

'..Mliout blinds or 
, !i; tains. The room 
uas devoid of 
( jjpet, and a more 
driMry i)lare I never 
Two small 
{ it'iich beds against 
ilu; wall opposite to 
tlie windows, two 
or three chairs, and 
an old ■ fijshioned 
talile constituted all 
the furniture. 

“ rerribl^ visions 
of being robbed 
aiul murdered by 
our uninviting- 
looking host came 
over me when I 
ndired ; so my hus- 
baml, after carefully 
examining and 
locking both doors, 
placed the keys on 
the table in the 
(auitre of the room. 

We also arranged 
chairs and our 
travelling-bags against each door, so that if 
anybody should attempt to enter the room 
we could not Aiil to hear them. 1 got 
into bed, but not to sleep, in spite of my 
fatigue, the bright moonlight- -it was now 
quite fine — which streamed in at the 
window and flooded the room effectually 
preventing this. 

“ As I was gazing disgustedly round I saw 
a figure tmter not by, but ihroui^h the door at 
the farther end of the room. The figure was 
that of a cavalier with a large slouched hat, 
and a cloak which he held up to his face, 
hiding it. On he came, as if stealthily 
erLej)ing after someone, in a crouching 
attitude. He passed through the table in 
the centre of the room noiselessly, past my 
bed, looking neither to right nor left, and 
finally throu^^h the door near my bed. For 
minutes I remained unable to speak, though 
longing to find out if my husband was 
awake. Words w^ould not come. I tried 
to think it was something human, even 
h it should be a burglar, when it suddenly 
flashed into my mind that as the thing passed 
my bed I had seen the window outlined 


through it. I now found my voice and called 
to my husband in (juivering accents. ‘ Oh, 
Edward,' 1 said, ‘ did you see that ? What- 
ever was it ? ' ‘ You don’t mean to say you 

saw it, too ? ' he answered. Presently he got 
up and examined both doors, chains, and 
bags ; all were just as we left them, including 
the keys on the Kiblc. We spent a more or 
less sleepless night, and the followung day, 
having clic'itcd no information res[)ecting our 
nightly visitant, made inejuiries as w^e passed 
through the village, but did not hear much 
save that the house had the reputation of 
being haunted. 1 am, however, convinced 
that they knew more than they cared to say, 
but were probably too afraid of our ill-looking 
host to talk.” 

Full details as to names, date, and cor- 
roboration concerning the foregoing have 
been furnished to the Society for Psychical 
Research. 

Now, if the readers of these six instances 
of authenticated ghost stories know of any 
better authenticated, I feel sure the PMitor 
of The Strand Macmzine would be glad 
to be put in possession of their testimony. 


( ‘^though the full names and addresses of the percipients are not given in all the foregoing cases, information 
(-‘oncerning them may be obtained by bond-fide investigators by communicating with the secretary of the 
Society for r.sychical Research, Hanover Square, W., to whose courtesy the writer is much indebted.] 
Vol. 3W(xvi.~8l. 




By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


HE Kangaroo^s chauffeur was 
absolutely certain— a ('ertainty 
confirmed with strange oaths — 
that the motor could not be 
budged from its present abid- 
ing-place (a ditch by the road) 
under a couple of hours. The Kangaroo 
glanced at his watch. It was nearly one, and 
the keen air crossing the high-lying moors 
had excited an appetite always good, and 
now ravenous. He looked about him. North, 
south, east, and west stretched the enclianting 
Poorest of Ys in all its vernal glory, but, at the 
moment, a plain brick tavern would have 
excited greater enthusiasm. A poet may feed 
upon primroses ; a young and healthy poli- 
tician prefers bread and cheese and a 
tankard of ale.* 

“ Think there’s an inn about ? ” he asked 
the chauffeur. 

That individual was flat on his back be- 
neath the car, trying to ascertain whether his 
beloved machine was vitally injured or not. 
He answered, crisply : — 

“ I know there ain’t. Never seed such a 
Gawd-forsaken spawt in all my life.” 

The Kangaroo sighed and stared at the 
hanging beech wood just opposite. Above 
the trees arose a faint reek of smoke. He 
pulled out his map. Yes, yes, the Lord be 
praised ! Unless he was entirely out of his 
reckoning, the smoke must be floating out 
of the chimneys of Queen’s Jalland Manor. 
The name Jalland struck a chord. One of 


his most ardent supporters was a man of the 
name of George Jalland. Jalland, upon the 
day when the Kangaroo was nominated as 
candidate for the f’orest Division of Slow- 
.shire, had entreated him to look him up, to 
drop in at any time, preferably — by Jove, 
yes ! — preferably lunch-time. What a bit of 
luck ! 

He told the chauffeur that he would return 
in an hour or two, and then made a bee-line 
for the reek of smoke. Within ten minutes 
a very comfortable-looking butler had ushered 
him into a small, oak-panelled hall, where a 
party of ladies had assembled. Mr. Jalland 

was not at home, but Mrs. Jalland 

I'he butler, in a lowered tone, indicated a 
very kindly-faced dame upon the hearthrug, 
to whom, a minute later, the Kangaroo was 
explaining that Mr. Jalland had asked him to 
call about lunch-time. 

“You are just in time for luncheon,” said 
Mrs. Jalland. “The Colonel will be so sorry 
to miss you. He went to London yesterday 
to have his hair rut.” 

The Kangaroo bit his lip. Mister JsMundl 
What an unfortunate blunder ! Probably 
George Jalland was a colonel of Militia or 
Yeomanry. To mask a slight confusion he 
plunged into a recital of his misadventure. 
Miss Jalland, a sparkling creature, fresh as 
dew, exhibited the most kindly interest. 

They went into luncheon without anybody 
discovering the stranger’s name. 

The Kangaroo found himself between 
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]\lrs. Bungay, of Slufter, and his hostess. 
Across the table scintillated the turquoise- 
biuc eyes of Miss Jalland, whose Christian 
ij.iine was Beatrix. Next to her sat Lady 
Albinia Lovibond, and lower down the 
Misses Mottisfont, sisters of Sir Giles 
Mottisfont, and aunts — as the Kangaroo was 
well aware — of young Giles Mottisfont, the 
nviil candidate. 

rhe Kangaroo, realizing that he was in 
mixed company, reckoned himself fortunate 
indsmuch as Sir Giles, a Tory of the Tories, 
was not present. It rather surprised him to 
find the spinsters beneath the roof of such 
an out-and-out Rad as George Jalland. Upon 
tlie other hand, his agent had told him that 
these Foresters were all connected by inter- 
marriage. 

An excellent omelette was handed round. 

By this time the Kangaroo was on terms 
with himself and his company. He told a 
('apital story with his first glass of claret, 
and (’apped it with a better before he was 
half-way through his cutlet. 

Then a truly awful thing happened ! 

Miss Jalland said suddenly and sweetly, 
“ Have you met this poisonous bounder 
whom they call the Kangaroo ? 

Afterwards, the Kangaroo admitted can- 
didly that he ought to have replied at once, 
“1 am he ! ” But his tongue clave to his 
palate and his eyes popped out of his head. 
Then, desperately, with a laugh that sounded 
the dreariest he had ever heard, he said, 
weakly, “ I know him quite well.” 

Obviously, the admission damaged him in 
the eyes of the Misses Mottisfont. The dear 
ladies looked down their thin, aquiline noses, 
and sighed. 

“ What astonishes continued Miss 

Jalland, “is that he should dare to come 
here.” 

“ Why is he called the Kangaroo ? ” bleated 
Lady Albinia. 

Beatrix replied, “ Because he bounds and 
bounds and bounds.” 

The Kangaroo nodded pleasantly. 

“ He won the long jump and the high 
jump at Oxford,” he explained, modestly. 

“ Oh ! ” said Beatrix. She cast a swift 
glance at the speaker, divining, possibly, 
something mysterious and therefore exciting. 
“But he bounds, doesn't he?” 

The Kangaroo hesitated. The eyes of the 
ladies were upon him. Mrs. Bungay, in the 
very act of conveying salad to her mouth, 
paused expectantly. 

“ He has some very nice friends, you 

know,” 
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In a hollow tone Lady Albinia muttered, 
“George knows him — but George knows all 
the riff-raff in the county.” 

The Kangaroo then realized that he had 
come to the house of the wrong Jalland. 
George, who knew the riff-raff, and asked 
them to luncheon, lived hard by. Beatrix 
turned the screw. 

“ I was told,” she said, pleasantly, “ that he 
was called the Kangaroo because he is just 
as unconscious of his bounding as that 
animal.” 

“ Oh ! ” said the Kangaroo, with a becoming 
blush, “ I had never heard that.” 

Beatrix, noting the blush, said, apologeti- 
cally, “ 1 dare say you're one of his nice 
friends.” 

“Fm not blind to his faults,” .said the 
Kangaroo, with a valiant effort, “ and when I 
was at Oxford I really thought he was a most 
remarkable young man. Are you keen about 
— er — croquet ? ” 

“ I hate it,” said Miss Jalland. 

“ So do I,” murmured the Kangaroo, 
crumbling his bread. 

“You play golf?” said Mrs. Jalland. 

“ Yes.” 

“Have you played on our little course 
here?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ What is your handicap ? ” demanded 
Miss Beatrix. 

“ Fm scratch at Berwick-on-Tweed.” 

At once he became conscious that the 
impending clouds had rolled by. Colonel 
Jalland, it seemed, was the president of the 
Queen's Jalland Golf Club; Miss Beatrix 
played for the county. In a word, “ scratch ” 
had opened all heart.s. Even Mrs. Bungay 
remarked, in a smooth, heavy voice, “ Mr. 
Bungay has a handicaj) of twenty-two, but 
he’s the keenest player in the club.” 

“ Except father,” amended ,^Miss Beatrix, 
'rhen she put the question which was 
destined to bring about amazing results. 
“Have you your clubs in your car?” 

“ Yes,” said the Kangaroo. 

“Then wc can play one round after 
luncheon.” 

This was said with an air of finality, which 
slightly upset whatever resolutions the 
Kangaroo might have made about escaping as 
soon as he had gulped down a cup of cofftje. 
Miss Beatrix— as he discovered later— was 
an only daughter and an autocrat. Also, she 
wanted a lesson at golf from a man who 
was scratch at Berwick-on-Tweed. Also, she 
wanted to escape from the Misses Mottisfont. 
Also, she was inordinately curious* and she 
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could not understand —and meant to find 
out — why the Kangaroo had blushed like a 
bread-and-butter miss. The Kangaroo hadn^t 
a lie ready, or if he had he didn’t use it. 
And he admitted afterwards that there was a 
dynamic quality about the blue eyes of Miss 
Beatrix. Whatever his faults may have 
been he was no craner at hairy fences. 
From his youth he had leaped first and 
looked afterwards. 

“ 1 shall be delighted,” he .said. 

Coffee was served in the drawing-room, 
and a .servant was dispatched for the golf 
clubs. The Kangaroo heartened himself up 
with a glass of the ('olonel's old brown 
brandy, for it was reasonably ( crtain that the 
man sent for the clubs would discover the 
name of the mysterious guest, and then, 
without doubt, a very unpleasant five minutes 
might follow. Sipping his liqueur, he kept 
one eye on the turn in the carriage drive, 
whence Discovery, in the Jalland livery, 
might at any moment appear. 'J'he other 
eye was entirely at Miss JallancVs .service, and, 
indeed, focused upon her. 'J'he Kangaroo 
considered himself to be something of a ('on- 
noisseur in female beauty ; and he decided 
that Miss Beatrix was a wonder : a happy 
mixture of urban and Arcadian, for, if she 
lived in this enchanting forest, her frock had 
mo.st certainly come from Paris, via J.ondon, 
perhaps. She .sparkled with a certain crystal- 
line freshness, the sparkle of some delicious 
spring bubbling out of a field that the Lord 
had blessed, not the artificial ebullition of 
champagne. Obviously, too, she had per- 
ceptive qualitie.s, for she said with conviction, 
just as the Kangaroo was lighting his second 
cigarette, “ 1 see you prefer persons to 
things.” 

‘‘You mean 1 would sooner look at a 
young miss than an old master? 1 would.” 

Miss Beatrix laughed, but she knew that 
no Bungay or Lovibond would have turned 
a phrase like this, partly because they 
couldn’t, and partly also because they 
wouldn’t, considering all compliments as bad 
form. 

Just then the servant appeared carrying 
the clubs. 

And, behold, fluttering in the summer 
breeze w'as a large red label plainly stamped 
with the Ixangaroo’s hideous and unmistak- 
able name. 

It was an unfortunate moment, because the 
Kangaroo could see that the pair of eyes so 
close to his own had discerned the label, and 
in their lucid depths danced imps of curiosity. 
Afterwards it occurred to him that he might 


have walked up to the man, l^ken the clubs 
from him, torn off the label, and pocketed it. 

Instead he remained glued to the ground. 
Sensation was cruelly heightened, action 
simply paralyzed. 

And then the miracle happened ! 

The name upon the red flaunting label 
was not his name ; the clubs were not his 
clubs ! ^Only the day before he had been 
playing golf with a friend at Westchester, 
He had driven the friend in his car to West- 
chester Station. A porter, who assuredly 
must be sought out and tipped, had evidently 
taken the wrong .set of clubs. 

'I'he name upon the red label was 
Kaleigh, a name to warm the cockles of 
every female heart ; a name that was 
a synonym for gallantry, enterprise, and 
resource. 

The real Raleigh was red headed, of mean 
stature, and miu'h freckled. 

Miss Beatrix flashed a glance upon the 
label and then looked discreetly at the blue 
haze upon the horizon. Still out of the 
corner of her eye she saw the Kangaroo slip 
half a crown into the servant's hand. Half 
a crown was an absurdly large tip, but it 
indicated a generous heart. Her eyes suf- 
fused a soft radiance when she turned them 
once more upon the Kangaroo, 'i’o hei 
surprise he was blushing again. 'Then she 
heard him .say, almost falteringly : — 

“Did you see my chauffeur? FTad he 
any message ? ” 

“No, Sir Joseph,” said the man, anxious 
to display somewhat inchoate powers of 
observation ; “ I did not. The car was 
standing by the road, and I took the only 
set of clubs 1 saw, Sir Jo.sej)h.” 

“Quite right,” said the Kangaroo, pulling 
himself together. 

The man walked away. Miss Beatrix gazed 
pen.sively at the Kangaroo. He was tall, 
distinguished-looking, with an acjuiline nose, 
and excellent hands and feet. 

“ Why were you not christened \Valt^ ? ’ 
she whispered. 

“It was an unpardonable oversight,” he 
replied. “ As a matter of fact I w'ould pay a 
handsome sum of money to be Walter. 1 
hate my own name.” 

His Christian name— one dislikes to set it 
down— was Ezekiel ! 

“ Come on!” said Beatrix. She approached 
her mother, the Kangaroo following. In her 
clear, kind tones she said, crisply : — 

“ Sir Joseph Raleigh and I are off.” 

Mrs. Jalland beamed pleasantly. 

“ Sir Joseph Raleigh,” she repeated, softly. 
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‘‘Not one of *is/' she included the Misses 
Mottisfont, who were smiling blandly, “ knew 
who you were.” 

Lady Albinia blinked. ‘‘ I used to know 
in my younger days a Sir Joseph Raleigh, a 
little, funny, nice, red headed man.” 

Miss Beatrix frowned. 

“ Dear Lady Albinia, you are speaking of 
Sir Joseph’s father, isn’t she?” 

“Yes,” said the Kangaroo. Then he 
added, hastily, “ It’s such a pity one can’t 
choose one’s father.” 

Lady Albinia, vaguely sensible of a 
rebuke, murmured in an injured tone, “ I 
said he was nice and funny.” 

“Not too funny, I hope?” the Kangaroo 
asked. 

“ He used to make me die with laughter,” 
said Lady Albinia. “ He always had a new 
riddle.” 

“ Hood heavens ! ” said the Kangaroo. 

“ We shall be back in time for tea,” said 
Miss Beatrix. 

They walked off together towards the first 
tee 

“Lady Albinia is doddering,” said 
Beatrix. “ It was awfully nice of you to lake 
it so calmly. I say, how many strokes will 
you give me? Shall we try a stroke a 
hole?” 

“If you like,” said the Kangaroo. 

Now that the danger was over he felt 
amazingly exhilarated, but his spirits fell 
perceptibly when his caddie handed him the 
driver. He then remembered what he had 
entirely forgotten — that Joe Raleigh was left- 
handed. 'Lo play with his clubs was simply 
an impossibility, even for a scratch player 
without fear and without reproach. 

“Your honour,” said Beatrix. 

The Kangaroo took the club, 

I'hcn for the third time he blushed. 

“I suppose you can drive two hundred 
yards every time?” said Beatrix. 

The Kangaroo wiped the perspiration 
frofli his forehead as he replied, “Not every 
time.” 

The caddie teed up the ball. 

Then the second miracle happened. 

The Kangaroo espied in the bag of clubs a 
steel putter. He looked at it as Romeo 
gazed at Juliet. Then, with a gay laugh, he 
said : “ Miss Jalland, I can drive two hundred 
yards, and, honestly, this match won’t be 
much fun for you if I play with these clubs. 
Now, what do you say to this ? I’ll play with 
my putter and nothing else, and I’ll give you 
a third.” 

“ I play for Slowshire,” said Beatrix. “ I 


don’t think you can do it, Sir Joseph, 
but ” 

“ I can try,” said the Kangaroo. 

He seized the putter. It had a nice shaft 
—a really pretty bit of hickory. 

“ Good gracious ! ” said Beatrix. 

'I'he Kangaroo had driven the ball at least 
one hundred and fifty yards. “You’ll take 
your strokes at the usual holes,” said he, as 
they descended the slope towards the first 
green. 

“ Yes,” .said Beatrix, meekly. “ It’s awfully 
good of you to play with me at all.” His 
goodness must have impres.sed her power- 
fully, for she foozled the approach shot 
disgracefully. 

“ Keep your eye on the ball,” said the 
Kangaroo. 

He won the first hole in four — bogey! 

After this the match became a procession. 
The Kangaroo played like Harry Vardon, 
and Beatrix, dear girl, lost everything except 
her temper. Everything is said advisedly. 
When the Kangaroo played his ball out of 
the sand- bunker near the ninth and laid him- 
self dead his antagonist remarked, “This is 
a liberal education for me.” 

And she meant it. 

The Kangaroo saw at once that she had 
great aptitude for the game, but had been 
badly taught. He gave to her some advice 
which she spoke of afterwards as simply 
priceless. And when he won the match at 
the fourteenth with six up and four to play, 
the young lady thanked him with a truly 
humble and grateful heart. She was so nice 
about it, so unaffectedly delighted with her 
antagoni.st’s perfoimance — which, indeed, 
was very remarkable —that the Kangaroo 
lost sense of the proportion of things. For 
instance, his offer to give her another lesson 
nc*xt day was not only unjustifiable but 
almost preposterous, a fact which he realized 
when she said, ardently, “Oh, if you would 1” 

They strolled to the fifteenth tee. 

“ Now, then, for the bye 1 ” said our hero. 

“ One moment,” said Beatrix. Then, awe 
informing her charming voice, she said, “ Sir 
Joseph, will you do me a great favour ? ” 

“Anything,” said'the absurd Kangaroo. 

“ 1 want you to take your driver and drive 
the green. Tommy Bungay did it once, or 
says he did, with the wind behind him. 
Nobody saw him do it. I want to tell him 
that I saw you do jt.” 

The unhappy Kangaroo hesitated. Not 
so his caddie, who possibly felt that he had 
not earned his shilling. The youth drew 
forth the driver and handed it obsequiously 
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to the finest golfer he had ever followed 
round Queen’s Jalland course. 

“ I do wish Tommy were here,” murmured 
Beatrix. 

The Kangaroo took the driver. As he did 
so Beatrix saw how it was fashioned. 

“ It’s a left-handed club,” she gasped. 


“ Good gracious I You are a left-handed 
player, and you played me right-handed with 
a putter, and beat me six to four ! Well, 1 
think you’re the most wonderful person in the 
world. Now — drive ! ” 

The Kangaroo addressed the ball. He 
knew that Joe Raleigh loved this driver with 



“ Yes,” said the Kangaroo, sticking out his 
jaw. A way out of the wood had been 
vouchsafed him. “ Of course it is.” 

“ But you played right-handed all round 
the course.” 

“I did,” said the Kangaroo. The poor 
fellow was quite desj)erate. “ I— er-— thought 
it would make a better match.” 


a love passing the love of women ; he knew 
that the man who made it was dead ; he 
knew that such a masterpiece could never be 
copied. And yet with diabolical deliberation 
he addressed the ball, and smote. 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ Never did that before,” said the 
Kangaroo, gazing at the broken shaft. 
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“It's my fault; I made you press.” 

1'he Kangaroo stared at the mutilated 
driver beloved of his own familiar friend, 
rhc shaft was irretrievably shattered. Beatrix 
saw that he was quite upset. 

“Let us walk back to the house,” she 
said, in a voice tender with sympathy. 

In silence the Kangaroo walked beside 
her. He felt that the moment for confession 
j)ad come ; and he felt, with poignant regret, 
li)at confession ought to have been made 
before the sacrifice of the driver. He was 
telling himself that he had behaved like a 
coward and a — bounder ! Perhaps he was a 
bounder. Then he heard the voice of the 
hiicn, with its beguiling inflections. What a 
do.'ir, sweet face she had ! 

“ Vou will feel that this has quite spoiled 
the afternoon, Sir Joseph ? ” 

Nothing could spoil the afternoon,” said 
the Kangaroo, firmly. “ I’ve had two 
delightful hours with you, Miss Jalland, and 
I shall not forget them in a hurry.” 

A warmer colour flowed into the young 
lady’s cheeks. She w’as reflecting that a 
Raleigh, of necessity, must be of an impul- 
sive and expansive temperament. 

Are you a lineal descendant of vSir 
Walter ? ” she asked, shyly. Then, in 
melting tones, she murmured, He was 
always one of my heroes.” 

'I'he Kangaroo looked at her, with a vertical 
line between his handsome brows. 

“ Do you set much value on lineage — and 
all that sort of thing?” 

“ Of course I do. Don’t you ? ” 

No ; I don t.” 

“Noblesse oblige,” said the young lady. 
“ One wouldn’t expect much from a man of 
the name of — er — Snookson.” 

“ Why Snookson ? ” said the Kangaroo, in 
a cold voice. 

“ I mentioned Snookson because it happens 
to be the name of this carpet- l^agger w'ho, 
hateful man, is going to rob poor Giley 
Moftisfont of bis seat.” 

I'he line between the Kangaroo’s eyes 
deepened and darkened. 

“ Oh ! ” he said, scornfully. “ And don’t 
you think that a rather remarkable fact ? ” 

“ 1 beg your pardon ? ” 

“ This hateful carpet-bagger, this poisonous 
bounder, this unspeakable person, whose 
name is Snookson-^ — ” 

“ Ezekiel Snookson I ” 

“Ezekiel Snookson comes down into a 
place which is considered by both parties to 
be a Tory stronghold. He has no friends in 
the Forest of Ys, no property, no affiliations 


whatever. He has to rely entirely upon his 
tongue and the cause he pleads. The other 
fellow is a Forester, related to everybody, a. 
county magnate, with a name that is part of 
the history of England, and yet he, Giley 
Mottisfont, can’t hold his own.” 

“ He can with hounds.” 

“Possibly. Ezekiel Snookson, I believe, 
is a bit of a thruster in that line, too.” 

“ I forgot that he was a friend of yours,” 
she murmured, contritely, for she perceived 
that her companion was really stirred to the 
centre. 

I'he Kangaroo’s eyes sparkled, his forehead 
cleared, his voice softened pleasantly. 

“ I should like you to meet this man,” he 
said. 

“ Oh, I’m sure that mamma ” 

“ Would object to your meeting him ? Is 
it possible ? ” 

“ Papa and she feel rather strongly about 
politics. Uncle George, you see, ratted.” 

“I have met your Uncle George. He 
struck me as a singularly charming and 
intelligent man.” 

“But he’s a PVee Trader.” 

“ I perceive that all is said.” 

“ Perhaps,” ventured Beatrix, “ you are a 
Free I'racler ? ” 

“ I am, Miss Jalland.” 

'Phey liad reached the small gate which 
led to the garden of the Manor ; and, as yet, 
the Kangaroo had not made confe.ssion. He 
op<*ned the gate, gazing reflectively at the 
paling.s, sharply pointed, which surrounded 
the domain. Never before had he realized 
so keenly that he was without the pale of so 
much that is desirable in English life. 

“ I think I’ll say good-bye now,” he said, 
awkwardly. 

“ Sir Joseph ! ” 

“ I am a Free Trader.” 

“ I suppose even Free traders like a cup 
of tea?” 

“ I am a friend and a believer in this son 
of Snook.” 

“If that is the case, perhaps you would 
like something stronger than tea.” He saw a 
ravishing dimple at the corner of her mouth. 
“After golf papa takes gin and ginger- 
beer.” 

The Kangaroo burst out laughing. 

“ I can’t resist gin and ginger-beer,” he 
said, as he followed the little witch through 
the gate. 

On the lawn, beneath the big ilex, sat the 
same ladies whom the Kangaroo had met at 
luncheon. But talking to Lady Albinia 
was a short, stout, very red-faced gentleman. 
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** 'Fhere’s papa,” said Miss Jalland. “ He^ll 
be too delighted to meet you.” 

“'I'o meet — me?” 

“When he hears that you, a left-handed 
man, played me right' handed with a putter, 
giving me six strokes and a disgraceful 
beating, he will want to fall down and 
worship.” 

“ He doesn’t look that sort at all,” said the 
Kangaroo, doubtfully. “ But it might be as 
well not to mention that I’m—er — a Free 
I'rader.” 


“ As if I should give you away like that ! ’ 
she retorted, reproachfully. 

The next moment Colonel Jalland looked 
up and saw them. He stared at the 
Kangaroo, and as he stared his face grew 
purple, and his eyes, rather too prominent, 
seemed to bulge out of his head. It is 
relevant to mention that his nickname 
in the regiment he had commanded was 
“ Pepperbox.” 

“ Papa asked you to drop in to lunch, 
didn’t he ? ” whispered Beatrix. 



‘who the DRUCB are Yoy?’ SAID THE COLONEL^ 



THE KANGAE&O, 


“ No/' said the Kangaroo. ** It must have 
been your Uncle (George/* 

‘‘ Do you know — papa ? ” 

“ 1 have never met him.” 

“ He looks as if he knew you.” 

fhe Colonel advanced to receive his guest. 
Beatrix did the honours. 

“ Papa, this is Sir Joseph Raleigh, who 
has just given me the most humiliating 
beating. He played with his putter, gave 
me six strokes, and a lot of splendid 
advice.” 

. Beatrix began joyfully, but her voice, 
beneath the apoplectic stare of her sire, 
dwindled away into a funereal diminuendo. 

“Sir Joseph Raleigh,” said the Colonel, in 
a terrible voice, “is short, freckled, red 
headed, and a- -gentleman.” 

“ just like his poor, dear father,” bleated 
Lady Albinia. 

“Who the deuce are you, sir?” said the 
Colonel. 

The Kangaroo laughed. He had a sense 
of humour, and he couldn’t help it. 

“ I’m Ezekiel Snookson,” he said. 'Bhen, 
with a manner that might not have dis- 
credited the illustrious Sir Walter, he bowed 
politely and added, “ I came here by mistake 
to lunch with a friend and supporter of mine, 
Mr. (ieorge Jalland. I discovered my 
mistake too late to rectify it without upset 
ting a very kind ho.stess. Perhap.s, too”- 
he glanced at Miss Beatrix — “I was being 
entertained so delightfully that 1 funked — 
er— embarrassing explanations. If- it would 
afford any of you ” — he included the 
Mi.sses Mottisfont in his all-embracing 
glance — “ any satisfaction to — er — trample 
on me, I will lie down on the lawn and let 
you do so.” 

The elderly spinsters .shook their heads. 
The Colonel’s complexion assumed a less 
imperial tint. 

“ That’s all very well,” he growled, “ but 
why did you call yourself Raleigh ? ” 

didn’t. My friend Joe Raleigh hap- 
pened to have his name printed in large 
black letters upon a red label attached to his 
golf clubs, which were left by mistake in my 
car.” 
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“ Oh-h-h 1 ” exclaimed Miss Jalland. Then 
they weren’t your own clubs ? ” 

“ Of course not.” 

“ And you deliberately smashed that 
driver ? ” 

“ Deliberately.” 

“And you’re not a left-handed player?” , 

“ I am not.” 

A smile rippled across her face. “That 
makes things much easier for me,” she 
murmured. 

The Kangaroo addressed the company. 

“ If nobody will trample on me, may I say 
good-bye and thank you for a very pleasant 
afternoon ? ” 

Mrs. Jalland raised her quiet voice. 

“ You will let me give you a cup of tea, 
Mr. — er — Snookson ? ” 

Beatrix nudged her father. He prided 
himself upon a reputation for generous, 
although not ostentatious, hospitality. 

“ Perhaps you would prefer a gin and 
ginger - beer ? ” 

“ Please.” 

Afterwards Mrs. Snookson always said that 
her husband allowed himself to be beaten by 
Colonel Jalland in the game of golf that was 
played after the gin and ginger-beer had been 
swallowed. The Kangaroo was obliged to 
play with another man’s clubs, btil; it is a 
fact that at the seventeenth hole, wliiiKii' the 
Colonel and his opponent were all square, 
the Kangaroo foozled his approach and then 
missed a two-loot putt ! At the eighteenth, 
the Colonel, being dormy and therefore 
unduly full of confidence, undertook to carry 
the green with his second, and landed in the 
ditch. Why such an experienced player as 
the Kangaroo should have taken his mid-iron 
instead of his mashie, and dropped his ball 
into the gorse bushes beyond the last green, 
is something which howls for^xplanation. 

The Kangaroo, who must have had a 
touch of the bounder in him, blamed his 
caddie. 

Joe Raleigh sent his friend’s bride m 
original wedding present — a bangle, with a 
broken golf club cunningly fashioned out of 
brilliants. 
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CURIOUS HANDS AT DRIDCE. 

By W. DALTON, 

Author of Dalton on Brid^e^^ ***Saturdav' Brid^ef* ^^Bndgeata Glance^* etc. 



Y “curious^’ hands I do not 
necessarily mean hands in 
which there is a phenomenal 
placing of the cards-~that is 
merely a matter of dealing — 
but hands in which some 


curious point of play is involved, or some 
very unlooked-for result is brought about, 
owing to the unusual manner in which the 
cards are distributed. 

The following hand struck me at the time 
as being the most curious in its result that I 
had ever seen. It was played at the Portland 
Club by very good players, and the result, 
curious as it was, was not brought about by 
exceptionally good or bad play on either side. 

The four hands were : — 


Hearts — 9, 7. 

Diamonds — ro, 9, 6, 5, 3. 
Club}!~-7, 6. 

Spades-" Knave, 6. 5, a. 


Hearts—Queen, knave^ 
8, 6. 5, 3, 2. 
Diamonds— 4 
Clubs— King, knave. 
Spades— to, 8, 4. 


Y 

(dummy) 
A B 

(dealer) 

z 


He.'ifts — Ace, to, 4. 
Diamonds— Ace, king, 
queen, 8, 7, 2. 
Clubs— TO, 4, 3, 

Spades— Ace. 


regarded the situation as hopeless, but ont^ 
never knows what the fates may have in 
store, and, incredible as it would appear, ln' 
actually won two by cards, and the game, on 
that hand. 

Trick i. Trick 2. 


Y Y 



£j 

Tricks : A B, i ; Y Z, o. Tricks : A B, 2 ; Y Z, o. 


Trick I. — The leader, A, was in no doubi 
as to what to lead, under the short suit con- 
vention, in answer to his partner's double, 
and he led the desired suit, but B must have 
been very much disappointed to find the 
diamond suit guarded in the dummy hand. 

Trick 2. — B led another diamond, as there 
was no possibility of dummy getting in twice, 
and he wanted to see his partner's discard. 


He.irts — King. 

Diamond?.— Knave. 

Clubs~Acc, queen, 9, 8, 5, 2. 

Spades— King, queen, 9, 7, 3. 

The score was A B a game and 24, Y Z 
love. Z dealt, and declared No Trumps ; B 
doubled. 

It was undeniably a risky No Trump call, 
but it was thoroughly Watranted by the state 
of the score; in fact, it was almost a com- 
pulsory declaration, under the circumstances, 
if the dealer passed the call to his partner 
what could he^expect? Almost a certainty 
of a red suit declaration, on which his hand 
would be able to render very little assistance, 
with practically no chance of winning the 
game. The best c^nce to take was un- 
doubtedly to declare ^o Trijpips, and to trust 
to his partner holding stren^ in one or both 
of the red suite. 

When the third player doubled, the dealer's 
prospects looked anything but rosy, but when 
^'die first card was led, and the dummy hand 
was exposed in all its nakedness, a more 
tttfeiiy hopeless position it would be impos- 
aible to imagine. The dealer could see at 
leag^ five tricks in hearts, three in diamonds, 
dnd one in spades, which were absolutely 
i|pi|ced against him« and he, naturally, 



Tricks ; A B, 2 ;* Y Z, i. I Tricks : A B, 3 j Y Z, i. 


Trick 3. — B had to guess whether his 
. partner wanted a heart or a club led to him. 
' The heart was the more likely, as the dealer 
could not have very great strength in hearts, so 
he led the ten of hearts to force the dealer 
to cover it, and retained the ace to stop the 
suit with in case of emergencies. When the 
dealer played the king B at once placed the 
queen in the dealer's hand. * 

Trick 4.— The dealer was a player of 
considerable cunning, and he foresaw that if 
the only possible, or apparently possible, card 
of entry was taken out of dummy’s hand, B 
might be tempted to lead out his ace of 
diamonds and to clear the . diamond suit, 
thinking that it was quite impossible for the 
dummy hand to get in again; therefore be led 
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tiie nine of spades, keeping the three in his 
own hand as a possible means of putting his 
dummy in, and B fell headlong into the trap. 
Trick 5. 

Y 


9 

9 


4» 

4* 

14. 4.1 

Z 





'J'ncks ; A B, 4 ; Y Z, 1. 

Trick «>. — B thought that there was no 
possibility of dummy ever winning a trick, so 
he led his ace of diamonds. A*s discard was 
a difficult one. He could not discard a club, 
and he did not like to void himself entirely in 
the spade suit, so he discarded a small heart. 

Trick 6. — B led a club to his partner’s dis- 
card and the game was over. The dealer made 
four tricks in spades and two in diamonds, 
and won two by cards and the game. 

Trick 8. 

Y 

♦ " 

♦ !- 

♦ ♦! 



T ricks : A B, 4 ; Y Z, 3. 
Trick 9. 




0 I 


_^i * 

N 




♦ 

♦ 

4 



❖ Oj 


9 "^ 



9 9 


0 0 

9 9 

V 

0 0 


4 4 



‘''Z 

Tpcks : A B, 4 ; Y Z, 5. 

Trick ii. 

Y 


Tricks : A B, 4 ; V Z, 4. 

Trick 10. 

N 

[0 0] 


V 

9 

9 ' 
9 9 


0^0 
0^0 
<>.. <>J 


4*4. 

4 4 


■^0'^ 

0 o 

0 ^0! 



TricVs! AB,4 j YZ, 7. 


Tricks : A B, 4 ; Y Z, 6. 

Trick 12, 

Y 




4 4 


4 4 




9 9 


B 




♦ ♦ 


liiS 


9 9 



|g 



Tricks : A B, 4 ; Y Z, 8, 


The dealer actually won two by cards, scoring 
48 points, with all that enormous strength 


against him, and it was entirely due to B s 
double. The dpiible was a perfectly sound 
one, and one which every bridge-player of 
any experience would have made without 
hesitation, but it proved terribly expensive. 
If he had not doubled, A would have, begun 
with his fourth best heart, the king would 
have fallen to the ace, and A B would have 
won the small slam, instead of losing two by 
cards and the game. The only mistake 
made in the play of the hand was t>y. A at 
Trick 3. He ought to have begun a call in 
hearts by playing the six instead of the twd, 
and he would have been able to complete the 
call by discarding the two at Trick 5. He 
might even have commenced a call in the heart 
suit on his first discard, but he purposely did 
not do that for fear that his partner would 
lead a club and take away his only card 
of re-entry for his hearts, so that the spade 
seemed to be the best and safest discard. 
The result of this hand was the most won- 
derful get-out of a really hbpeleas position 
which I ever saw, and it only gofes to prove 
once more what an enormous advantage the 
dealer possesses in knowing the exact strengtlj ^ 
or weakness of his two hands from the very 
start, wffiile his opponents have to pick up 
their information as best they can from the 
fall of the cards. 

'The following hand, which occurred exactly 
as it is given below, was a very curious 
one, as it involved a particularly intelligent 
reading of the hands on both sides. To 
appreciate it properly, you must remember 
that it was not double dummy — it would 
have been quite easy in that case — but each 
player could only sefe the dummy’s cards in 
addition to his own.i!>^ 

The score was A B 20, Y Z love. *Z dealt 
and left it to Y, who declared No Trumps. 

'Fhe four hands were : — 

Hearts — 10. 0 

Diamonds — Ace, knave, 5, 3, 

Clubs— Ace, king. 

Spades— Ace, queen, 10, 8, 7, 3. 


Hearts— King, queen, 6, 


4 . 3 * 

Diamonds— King, 7/ 
Clubs— 7, 6, 3, 2. 
Spades— 6. 5. 




Y 

(dum,my) 
A ' B 

(dealer) 

z 


Hearts— Knave, 9, 7, a. 
Diamonds— Queen, 

8. 4 , a. 

Clubs— 9. 

Spades— King, knave, 


Hearts— Ace, 8, 5. 

Diamonds— o, 6, 

Clubs'— Queen, knave, 10, 8, $, 4, 

Spades— 9, 4. 

A opened with the four of hearts. The dealer, 
Z, reviewed the, situation, and saw that he 
wpuld be certain to win the game if he could 
biSng in his long suit of clubs, but the diffi-* 
ctilty was how to do that, as the ace and 
in his partner’s hand appeared to 
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block the suit To many players it i^rould 
have seemed to be quite impossible to bring 
them in, as the ace of hearts was the only 
possible card of entry, but the dealer, who 
was a very fine player, conceived the idea of 
discarding dummy's ace and king of clubs on 
the second and third round of hearts, and so 
leaving his own hand with the command of 
the club suit, when he came in with the ace 
of hearts on the third round. This was the 
first interesting feature in the hand. 

Trick Trick 2. 

Y Y 



Tricks : A B, i ; Y Z, o. I Tricks : A B, 2 ; Y Z, o. 


B's natural method of procedure at trick 3 
would have been to go on with the heart suit, 
and he was on the point of doing so — in fact, 
he had the card in his hand ready to play-r- 
when the discard of the king of clubs from 
dummy's hand pulled him up short. He 
stopped at once, and asked himself what 
possible object Z could have in discarding a 
certain winning card from dummy's hand, 
and the position was quite clear to him. Z 
was marked with one more heart, which 
must be the ace, and he clearly must have 
several winning tricks in clubs and no other 
card of entry — that wai the turning point of 
the situation — no othet'^fUrd of entry. If Z 
held any other card of entry, it would not 
have" been necessary to get rid of the two 
winning clubs from Y’s hand ; therefore, from 
B's point of view, the king of diamonds was 
plainly marked in A’s hand. That was the 
second interesting feature of the hand— B 
realizing the situation, and recognising the 
fact that his partner must hold the king of 
diamonds. B then altered his plan of attack 
altogether and led a small diamond, instead 
of continuing the heart suit. < 

Trick 3. 

Y 




Tricks: AB, 3 ; YZ,o. 


O 0 
0 0 



B's inference proved quite right, and his 
partner ’ had the king of diamonds. The 
dealer refused to win the* trick with dummy’s 
ace, as he had ^ desire to lead away from 
dummy's hand,^and also, although B had 
refused to be tempted, there was just a chance 
that, if the lead was left with A, he, who was 
not such a strong player as his partner, might 
fall into the trap and go on with the heart 
suit. That was another interesting feature, 
the allowing A, the weaker player, to remain 
with the lead on the chance of his playing 
badly. 

1 should like to be able to say that A also 
recognised the situation, and returned the 
diamond suit at once, as he ought to have 
done, but the truthfulness of my nature com- 
pels me to relate that, as the hand" was 
actually played, A hesitated for a long time, 
and fingered the heart and the diamond 
alternately, and then led the heart, on which Z 
discarded dummy's ace of clubs and made all 
his six clubs, and won three by cards and the 
game, and B's good play was all to no 
purpose. 

For the sake of illustrating the curious 
features of the hand, I will continue it as it 
ought to have been played, not as it was 
played. 


Trick 4, 
Y 


O 0 


z 

Tricks : A B, 4 ; Y Z, o. 


Trick 5. 
. Y 



0 "'o 

1 

I 

1 




0 





0 

0 

0 

0 0 




♦ 4 

Izill 

0 

0 0 


0 0 

B 

A 

4 



0 0 

jo »| 

0^0 



4 4 

1* ♦!, 

0 


1.^.1 

Tricks : A B, 4 ; Y Z, i. 


At Trick 5 B’s lead is a very awkward one, 
as he is obliged to lead up to one of Y’s 
tenaces ; but, having two certain entry cards 
in spades, he is bound to make his long 
diamond eventually, and the .one thing which 
he must studiously avoid is going on with 
the heart suit. 

Trick 6. t Trick 7. 

Y Y 

1 




I* '*1 

%*t\^ 

♦ 4*1 



i4 , ♦' 


Tricks : A B, 4 ; Y Z, a. Tricks : A B, 4 ; V Z, 3. 
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Tricks 



Tricks : A B, 5 ; Y Z, 4. 


B makes the king of spades and the last 
diamond, and wins the odd trick and the 
game. It was one of the most interesting 
bridge hands which I ever came across ; or, 
rather, it would have been if A had played 
with any ordinary intelligence at Trick 4. 
Z and B both played the hand exceptionally 
well, and it was a case of “ when Greek 
meets Greek ” as far as they were concerned, 
l)ut, unfortunately for B, his partner was 
not a true-bred Greek, and he failed to 
appreciate the situation. 

A friend of mine, of great bridge experience, 
has kindly sent me the particulars of a hand 
which occurred in a rubber in which he was 
taking part on board ship, in which the 
I)lacing of the cards led to very curious 
results. 

'Ihe four hands were 


Hearts— Queen, knave. 

Diamonds— ICiriKt queen, knave, lo, 8. 
Clubs— Knave, 7, 5, 

Spades— Queen knave 


ncarls— 8, 6, 5, 2. 
Diamonds — 6, 2, 

C!lul)s— 10, 

Spades— King, to, 9, 6. 
4 . 3 - 


(dummy) 

A B 

(dealer) 

z 


Hearts— Ace, king, 10, 
9 - 7 ^ 

Diamonds— 9, 4, 3. 
Clubs-nNone. 

Spades— Ace, 7, 5, 2. 


Hearts— 3. 

Diamonds— Ace. 7. 5. 

Clubs— Ace. king, queen, 9, 8, 6, 4, 2. 

Spades— 8 

Z dealt and declared No Trumps on eight 
winning ^lubs and the ace of diamonds. A 
said, “ Shall I play ? ” and B, who was a 
short suit conventionist, hesitated for a 
monjent, jand then said, “ Yes, please.” A 
led the fourth best of his long suit, the six of 
spades, and A B made six tricks in spades 
and six in hearts and won the small slam. 
My ccirrespondent, who was the dealer, says 
that his partner, Y, was very much disgusted 
at losing a slam on such a hand as he put 
down, and well he might be. If ever there 
was a hand which looked like rendering 
useful assistance to a No Trump call, it was 
surely Y’s hand, and well might the holder of 
be annoyed at losing six by cards on it, 
and yet: the original declaration was quite 
a sound one. A “one suit No Trump 


• 4 , 

declaration must always be attended by a 
certain amount of danger, but this was rather 
an exceptionally toong one suit call, as the 
dealer had nine practically certain tricks in 
his own hand directly he could get in. 

The hand was a curious one m several 
ways. B very nearly doubled, and -there ore 
many players who would always double on 
B’s hand. If he had dtihe so, under the 
short suit convention, the dealer would at 
once have laid down a grand slam, good 
against the cards, whichever A had elected 
to open of his two short suits. By refraining 
from a rather tempting double B won the 
small slam, instead of losing the grand slam. 

If the heart convention had been in force 
B would certainly have doubled, and again 
he and his partner would have won the small 
slam, but a double under the short suit con- 
vention must have resulted in the doubler 
losing the grand slam. Slams seem to have 
been the fashion on board that ship. 

The above hand would seem to afford a 
strong argument for the heart convention as 
against the short suit convention, but one 
hand proves nothing, and it would be quite 
easy to quote many other hands on which a 
double under the heart convention proved 
equally disastrous. 1 have a lively recollection 
of one such hand which occurred to me per- 
sonally. My partner declared No Trumps, 
the third player doubled under the heart 
convention, my partner redoubled, and we 
won the grand slam and too for aces. I'he 
four hantls in this case were : — 

Hearts- 7. 4, 3 

Diamonds— Kiiig;,'^een, 6, 5t 4, a. 

Clubs 9, 8, 3. A 

Spades— Queen. ^ 


Hearts— «i. 

Diamonds— Knave, 10. 

Q. 

Clubs- -TO, 7, 2. 
Spades— Knave, 10, 9, 
6 , ' '» 


Y 

(dummy) 
A, B 


(dealer) 

z 


Heart.s— King, queen. 

20, 9, 8, 6. 
Diamonds — 8. 

Clubs— King, 6 , $. 
Spade.s— Kirjg, 8, 3, 


Hearta— Ace, knave, 9. 

Diamonds— Ace, 7, 3. 

Clubs— Ace, queen, knave, 4. 

Spades— Ace, 7, 5. 

A heart was led according to convention! 
and my partner won the first-tpek with the 
ace. He then ifmt my hand m with a dia- 
mond, took the finesse in clubs, and the rest 
was easy. My diamonds were all good, and 
my partner discarded his two losing spades 
and the knave of hearts, and then made his 
three remaining clubs. B was obliged, mi 
the finish, to eitjier unguard his king of 
spades or throw his last heart He elected 
to ^^o the latter, and my partner made the 
tw4of hearts and won the grand slam, 
tbis double would never have been mde 
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under the short suit convention, but it 
appealed to be so important to have the 
heart suit opened at once that the double was 
quite a sound one under the heart convention, 
although the result of it was very dire. 

It sometimes happens that a very bad 
hand which appears to be quite hopeless 
will succeed in winning unexpected tricks, 
and will produce most unlooked-for results. 
I once held such a hand myself— -a hand 
which I should imagine to be unequalled in 
the annals of the game of bridge. Not un- 
equalled in its badness — although I sincerely 
hope that I may never hold a worse hand — - 
but unequalled in the extraordinary number 
of tricks which it won. We were i8 up, and 
our opponents nothing. The player on my 
right dealt and left it to his partner, who 
declared No 'Piumps. My hand was : — 
Hearts— 9, 7, 5, 4, 3. 

Diamonds — 10, 9, 8, 2. 

Clubs— 3, 2. 

Spades — Knave, 2. 

This was an appallingly bad hand, and I 
could see no likelihood of winning a single 
trick on it, with every probability of losing 
the game, and yet, incredible as it may 
appear, this hand actually won five tricks 
against a No Trump declaration, and against 
a very strong No Trump declaration with 100 
aces. I can take no credit to myself for this 
extraordinary result. It was not brought 
about by any cleverness on my part, but 
simply by the placing of the other cards and 
by the way in which the dealer elected to 
play the hand. He cannot even be said to 
have played it badly, or to have made any 
great blunder. He only played it unfor- 
tunately, and took a perfectly legitimate 
finesse when he would have done better not 
to have taken it. 

- My hand was so hopelessly bad that it did 
not seem to matter what I led, but I like to 
abide by rul^ so I opened my numerically 
strongest suit, leading the four of hearts. I'he 
dummy hand was put down, and any glimmer 
of hope of saving the game that 1 may have 
entertained vanished at once into thin air. 

Just look at the two hands side by side : — 
y’s Hand (Dummy). 

Hearts— Ace, queen. 

Diamonds— Ace, king, queen, 5. 

Clubs — Ace, 10, 8, 5. 

^ Spades — Ace, 7, 4. 

'V A’s Hand (Mine). 

Hearts-9, 7, 5, 4, 3. 

Diamonds — lo, 9, 8, 2. 

Clubs— 3, 2. 

Spades — Knave, a. 

Dumm/s hand coni^tned six absolutely 
certain tricks, with potentialities of several 


more, while my hand could hardly be said t( 
contain one possible trick, certainly not i 
probable one, and yet my miserable hant 
won five tricks, while dummy’s magnific^jn 
hand only won six. It would be quite ar 
interesting study for problem -solvers to tr 
to place the remaining cards so that it wouli 
be possible to win five tricks with A’s hand 
and I fancy that they would find it ver 
difficult to do, but it actually occurred, ani 
there was no phenomenal placing of thi 
cards to assist the process. The cards wen 
fairly evenly divided, and the dealer’s hand 
although not a gopd one, was an infinite! 
better one than mine. 

The other two hands were ; — 

Z’s Hand (Dealer). 

Hearts — Knave, 8. 

Diamonds — 6, 4, 3. 

Clubs — (^ueen, 9, 6. 

Spades — Queen, ic, 8, 6, 3. 

K’s Hand. 

Hearts — King, 10, 6, 2. 

Diamonds — Knave, 7. 

Clubs — King, knave, 7, 4. 

Spades— King, 9, 5. 



The outlook then was not quite so hopeless 
It was clear that we had three winning trick 
in hearts if we could ever get in again, and i 
was possible that the game might be saved i 
my partner had both the other kings, but h< 
had to have them both in order lo save it. 


Trick Trick 4. 

N' Y 



Tricks ; A B, I ; Y Z, 2. Tricks : A B, i ; Y Z, 3 - 


At Trick 4 I played a false card ii 
diamonds. There was not much point in ii 
but it could do no harm, and it was just poe 
sible that it might confuse the dealer, and so i 
did. He spread the trick out in front of 
and studied it carefully before turning it, am 
then said: ‘^Somebody must be playing 
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I ,{se card.” This was obvious to the meanest 
Tapacity, but a good deal depended upon 
, hich of us had done sp, and, luckily for us, 
he took a wrong view of the situation and 
placed my partner with the eight, and me with 
the ten, and he led the queen of diamonds 
thinking that the other two would both fall. 


TKICK 12. 
Y 


Trick 5. 
Y 


AO 0 

>0 V 

0 0 


Trick 6. 


Z 

Tricks : A B, 7 ; Y Z, 5. 


At Trick 7, when 
his spade finesse went 
wrong, the dealer’s 
prospects tumbledall 
of a sudieh froth a 
fine obanee of win- 
ning thb '^me to a 
struggle to save it, 
and he took the only 
chance of doing so 
at Trick ii by 


Tricks : A B, I ; Y Z, 4, I Tricks : A B, i ; Y Z, 5. 
Trick 7. I had now won one 

y trick, and was left 

A with four winning 

_ ^ ^ ^ cards in my hand, 

teM 4 ^ ^ three winning hearts 

AfgM 4^1® 

I'T^ J ^ mond, which gave 

4 * ^ tricks on 

that apparently im* 
possible hand. More- 
Tricks : A B, 2 j Y Z, 5. over, I could now see 
that the game was not only safe, but that it 
could actually be won, if my partner held 
the king of clubs, which looked probable. 
1 played out my winnfng cards, and my 
partner’s discards were easy, as the dummy 
had to discard before he did, and we suc- 
ceeded in winning the game against dummy’s 
cast-iron No Trump hand. 

Trick 8. Trick 9. 


9 9 99 

9 

9 B A 9 9 


Tricks: A B, 3 ; YZ,5. Tricks: AB,4; YZ,S. 
Trick 10. Trick ii. 

Y Y 


Trickss T^Z, s, Tridcs! AB,6 j YZ. 5. 


speculating on my last two cards being king 
and another club, but the cards lay very 
badly for him. Even at double dummy he 
could never have won the game, as the cards 
happened to lie, as we were bound to make 
four hearts and one of the other kings, but 
he might have won two by cards, although 
it would require a very good double dummy 
player to do even that, but it could be done 
against any possible defence. Do you see 
how? It does not amount to a problem, 
but it would be quite an interesting double 
dummy hand, and there are not many players 
who would win two by cards on it. 

The above was a wonderful instance of an 
unexpectedly good result on a bad hand. 

I will now show the reverse side of the 
medal by quoting a hand which 1 <|id not 
see myself, but which I can vouch for havipg 
occurred, in which a still more unexpectedly 
bad result was brought about on a good hand. 
The dealer passed the declaration, and his 
partner declared No Trumps, holding : — 

Hearts— Ace, 7. 

Diamonds — Ace, knave, 5. 

Clubs — King, queen, knave, 9, 4. 

Spades— -Queen, 10, 6. 

This was quite a good hand, and the hot^, 
when he put it ddiwn, probably entertained 
strong hopes of winning the game, but his 
hopes were doomed to bitter disappoh^fiiient. 

The leader doubled, holding^ seven hearty 
headed by king, queen, knave, and the two 
black aces. The result of the hand was that 
the dealer lost the small slam, but that was 
by no means the worst of the trouble. Not 
only did he “ go to bed ” with the ace of 
diamonds, but the two of hearts! was lurking 
among the diamonds in his own hand, and 
he revoked five times in No Trumps doubted, 
thereby losing the enormous amount of 524 
points on that one han 4 — 560 points for Ihesi 
five revokes, 144 points for six by cards, aw 
20 for the small slam, amounting to 524 
pallets altogether. This actually occurred^ 
if anyone has ever seen a worse m^ss 
m^e of a hand I iMiUld be glad to hm 
pa|ticulars of it 













Author of A Wedding Journey f etc.^ etc. 


ETWEEN the birth of Felicity 
Frankland and the death of 
the Countess of Glenvalloch 
and Mull there was this in 
common — that they took place 
. at practically the same moment. 
Otherwise, the two events differed widely, for 
whereas only two persons were aware of the 
birth of Felicity, many noble and titled 
families throughout the United Kingdom 
were declared to be plunged into poignant 
grief by the death of the Countess. (Vhe 
drowning of big Dugald was a detail that 
affected nobody, unless his sweetheart out 
m the States, who certainly displayed small 
concern at the loss of him — indeed, she was 
understood to have married shortly after- 
wards, very callously.) The remarkable and 
romantic circumstances added to the sensa- 
tion o/.„.|tie tragedy. It occuned at the dead 
end cfi'in abnormally dull season, and the 
newspapers were prodigal of headlines, and 
very grateful. 

Tradition had it that when the church was 
built (the date of 1328 was still legible on 
the cracked stone tablet above the porch) the 
islet was not only joined to the mainland, but 
was, moreover, very much larger. Now it was 
so very tiny^that, seen from the shore, it 
appeared to consist of nothing but the church 
and the churchyard. Indeed, the outskirting 
margin beyond the latter was so narrow that 
at high tide the waves lapped against the 
rugged wal4 and left great tangles of seaweed 
to dry upon its green stained granite, while 
in anything like stormy weather the painted 
windows in memory of dead - and - gone 
Kirkmichaels would be washed by showers 
of spray. At .such wild times the dark little 
church would have but a dozen or so of sea- 
bitten, sun-tanped worshippers dotted about 
in its ancient oaken pevrs, with perhaps a 
discontented servant or two from great 
Glenvalloch, towering upon the low cliff 
opposite, grim and frowning and grey. 


Mrs. Kirkmichael was a woman large, 
rustling, aggressive, and masterful, with a 
good solid foot that tramped with square- 
toed resolution over most things that came 
in her way, an ear as keen as her sense 
of duty, and an eye that was apt to make 
the timid or sensitive quail. “Your eyes 
is like a goat’s, Auntie Rhoda — why is 
they like a goat’s?” the little Countess, at 
the age of three or thereabouts, had on('e 
demanded, wonderingly, and perhaps Mrs. 
Kirkmichael had never forgiven the question 
— certainly she had pushed away with some 
violence the small, investigating finger that 
strove to probe the “ goat’s ” eye. 

vSometimes the great pew of “the great 
house ” would be brightened by the presence 
of Ronald Kirkmichael, her son and heir, 
handsome, well-groomed and smiling, but 
with something of the heavy jaw and hard 
mouth that his mother had brought into the 
family along with a fortune running almost 
into seven figures when she had married the 
impecunious brother of the Earl of Cfleii- 
valloch and Mull. But not often, since he 
preferred his clubs and Piccadilly flat, only 
finding Sc otland endurable for a week or two 
of shooting in the autumn. So it mostly 
happened that the Countess would go alone 
to church, with only Dugald Rossie, her 
foster-brother — big Dugald, her most devoted 
slave and henchman since he had first carried 
her in his arms, a baby — to row her. 

The church was not dark to-day ; it wore 
an aspect of alien gaiety and brightness— 
crirnson carpets had replaced the worti 
matting in the aisles ; flags and banners were 
draped between the painted windows; the 
altar and chancel were embowered in white 
blossoms and greenery. In the doorway 
Mrs. Kirkmichael, her son beside her, stood 
and surveyed it — not too graciously. “I 
suppose it will do,” she said. 

“ Don’t see why not. rather well, 

I think.” ' i ^ 
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looks as well as it can be made to her eyes and looking towards the island. It 
look. But such a stuffy little hovel of a lay almost a mile away, and farther out to sea, 
place ! If it were not for that absurd family though not much — quite a big island, corn- 

custom But I suppose it would never pared with the islet. The day haa been 

have done to break through it.'* intensely hot, cloudy and overcast, and very 

‘‘ Suppose not," Ronald Kirkmichael still. But in a moment, as a languid puff of 
agreed. . wind stirred, she saw something— -a vivid 

He yawned, turning into the porch, and flutter of scarlet — a flag was flying. Then she 
Mrs. Kirkmichael followed. At the gate of dropped her hand. It was as she did so 
the churchyard stood her companion and that her cousin's eyes strayed that way. He 
factotum, Rosamund Chester, tall, dashing, yawned again. 



‘ m A MOMENT, AS A LANGUID PUKF OF WIND STIRRED, SHE SAW SOMETHING— A VIVID FLUTTER OF SCARLET.*’ 


blonde, and handsome, and beyond it, at the “ What a little chit of a schoolgirl it is 1^' he 
top of the worn, seaweedy flight of steps said, lazily. 

leading down to the water, big Dugald, with Schoolgirl ? " Mrs. Kirkmichael, too, 
a great freckled disc of face under a cropped looked towards her niece ; the glance was 
thatch of orange hair, stolidly waited until hostile ; perhaps she hardly knew how clearly 
his mistress should want him. The little it betrayed that the very existence of the 
Countess herself, outside the porch, childishly ^gentle little figi^re was an offence to her, 
slight and small in her muslin frock, her Worse I There is not one in a thousand so 
pretty, demurfe, dark head bare, stood shading Inanely fiat and insigniflcant and dull ! " 

Vol. XRxvl. — "I"; 
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beat her foot with sudden sharp impatience. 

Why in the name of misfortune was she 
ever born?'* she said, bitterly. 

“ Oh, come ! '* He shrugged. “ I thought 
we decided, while she was still in short 
frocks, upon the philosophy of making the 
best of things." 

“I know. Short frocks? She might be . 
in them still —she looks far more like sixteen 
than over twenty- Perhaps it has been a 
mistake to keep her shut up here at Glen- 
valloch all her life, but one never knows 
what a girl — even such a baby — may do if 
she is' once given her head, I did not 
choose to risk it.” She advanced, smoothing 
her voice to a tart suavity. Are you ready, 
my dear ? ” 

“ I hope you mean to let me row you back 
again ? ” added her son. 

“Oh, no, thank you, Ronald.” The little 
Countess, turning, looked up at the two, 
certainly like a schoolgirl, and, moreover, a 
very timid one. “I thought — there isn't 
anything for me to do — that I would stay 
and practise a little. Aunt Rhoda.” 

“Oh, just as you like,” said Mrs. Kirk- 
michael. 

She went creaking down the steep path 
between the gravestones, with her son beside 
her; Miss Chester followed. In a moment 
the splash of oars announced that they were 
being rowed back to the shore. The 
Countess gave a cry when presently Dugald 
stood before her, for, though his step was 
heavy, she had not heard it come. 

“ I'm rowing ye the morn, my leddy,” he 
said, quietly. 

“ In the morning ? ” the Countess faltered. 

“ I — I don't know, Dugald. I — 1 think 
Mr. Kirkmichael ” 

“ Pm rowing ye!” Dugald repeated stolidly. 
“It's ho’ anyone but me that'll row ye, my 
leddy — me, that's tended ye sin' ye were a 
wee bit bairn. And I ken weel enough that 
it's like to be a lang time before ” 

“ A long time ? No, no ! ” For a moment 
she caught her servitor’s huge hand and 
clung to it. “ What — what nonsense, Dugald ! 

I am going away for a little while — I must — 
but I am coming back. Things will be just 
the same as ever— almost the same. No, no, 
they never will ! Never any more.” 

Her eyes brimmed ; she covered them, 
sobbing, a little childish, forlorn figure. Big 
Dugald stood helplessly looking at her, an 
immense distress, terror, tenderness in the 
broad, florid face that ha^ grown as white as 
it could grow. In a moment she looked up, 
composed again. 


“I'm silly, Dugald,” she said, quietiy. 
“You must not tell ‘anyone that I was siliy. 
And you shall row me in the morning- j 
promise you I won't come with anybody else. 
You may tell Mrs. Kirkmichael so.” 

“ It's no' anyone but me that'll row ye, my 
leddy,” the big fellow repeated sturdily, and 
turned away. “Ye'll be coming now, my 
leddy?” 

“ No ; I will stay for a little while. But 
you must go, Dugald, you may be wanted, 
and there is a boat. I'll row myself back 
when I am ready.” 

Dugald went. The Countess stood looking 
towards the island very Steadily and very pale. 
Presently another faint puff of wind blew out 
the red flag, and she gave a cry and kissed 
both her hands to it, and her whole little face 
was flooded with scarlet from brow to chin. 
Then she went into the church, her feet 
dragging heavily over the gay carpet, and sat 
down before the organ. But the old fugues 
and chants she loved came in stumbling 
discord ; her hands ceased to move, and she 
was motionless, looking at the altar as though 
she saw it in a dream. All kinds of fantastic 
forms, steel-clad, warlike figures and fair 
shapes of dead beauty, thronged before it in 
her eyes. For they had all been married 
there, all the Kirkmichaels of Glenvalloch 
since 1328 — it was a tradition that never 
once had the family custom been broken. 
The last pair had been her own parents — 
the girl- mother who had died at her birth 
a twelvemonth later; the father who had 
lingered a heartbroken year or two and fol- 
lowed her — so it was that she had become 
the Countess of Glenvalloch and Mull. The 
next pair to stand there. . . . She looked 
away from the altar in its jungle of white and 
green, and shivered and shut her eyes, for 
the church seemed suddenly very cold. And 
her face dropped down and was hidden in 
her hands upon the keys. 

When she lifted it the church was not only 
cold but dark, and her limbs were cramped 
and stiff — she had slept, and for a long time, 
she thought, confusedly. She ran to the door. 

“ Oh ! ” she cried, dismayed. 

It was quite dark — very dark ; the sky was 
black and lowering. But for the line of 
white foam she would not have known where 
shore and sea met, and the island was a 

f eat, shapeless blot of shadow on the water. 

here was a storm coming ; looking, she felt 
her heart throb faster. Would she be able 
to row herself in the datrkness ? If the storm 
burst, as at any minute it might do, with 
horrible jagged flashes and awful crashings 
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and muttierings — a storm always reduced her 
to piteous, abject terror— would she dare to 
try? Could she venture to stay in the 
solitary church while the storm raved and 
tore and flashed — the church where the 
red carpets were spread and the flowers 
were clustered, ghost-white, about the altar? 
Better the brooding, silence of the dark sea 
than that ; the mere thought sent her flying 
blindly down the steep path and out upon 
the steps. They Were all wet with slippery 
green slime, for the tide was ebbing, but, 
clinging to the hand-rail, she got down them 
safely, stepped into the boat, and cast it off, 
hardly waiting, in her scared haste, to grope 
for and drag round her the thick cloak that 
lay in the bowjs. 

She took the oars, rowing frantically, 
wildly, for even as she pushed off a blue 
flicker of lightning shot through the darkness 
like a flying torch, and a rumble of thunder 
followed. It came again, broader, brighter, 
nearer ; for a moment she saw sky and sea 
all quivering in the flame, the deafening 
crack of the thunder seemed to split the air 
above her head, and as though it were a 
signal the storm broke with a roar, the rain 
rushed down like a shower of bullets. She 
screamed, forgetful of all but her desperate 
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terror, and flung her hands over her eyes, 
crouching, shuddering. The peal died away 
in hoarse mutterings ,* she looked up, feeling 
for the oars, and they were gone. 

She struggled up on her knees, and her 
terror found voice in a piercing scream. She 
shrieked and shrieked again distractedly ; the 
thunder burst and drowned the cry. It 
rumbled into silence, and in a momentary 
slackening of the furious downpour a cry 
seemed to come back to her. She shrieked 
again, wildly, and now there was no doubt — 
a voice answered in a cheerful shout— a man*s 
voice, strong as hers was weak. The boat 
sank in a hollow, rose on a crest, and, darker 
than the dark water, she saw another being 
pulled towards her with vigorous strokes. 
The voice came again — this time in articulate 
words. 

“Right — right! Coming — coming! What's 
the matter ? ” it shouted, Lnd she threw all 
her strength into her answering call. 

“ Tve lost my oars — Fm drifting 1 ” she 
cried. 

Thunder drowned the reply, if one followed. 
The boat came closer, closer ; her own jerked 
as a boat-hook caught it, and she clutched at 
the hand that gripped the gunwale, bringing 
the two alongside. 



** WAS ojurruccM nioOGirr i iHofcn he okowkeoI* sub otaa** 
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“Off, Tve lost my oars! The lightning 
frightened me ; I let them go — ^they floated 
away. I was drifting — I thought I should be 
drowned ! she cried. 

The lightning flashed again, illuminating 
each to the other — she drenched and bare- 
headed — her hat had been left in the church 
in her frightened flight — with dark hair beaten 
all dank and soaked abouf her little, pale face 
and large, scared eyes, piteous enough ; he — 
she saw him, and gave a gasp of wordless 
wonder. He shifted his hand to grip hers, 
raising himself, and clutching her gunwale 
with the other. 

“ You had best come into my boat — you’ll 
feel safer. You know how to step — lift your- 
self— be. ready— now I ” 

The Countess stepped — even in her 
trembling panic the practice of years stood 
her in good stead — her foot was true, the 
quick, lithe balance of her body steady and 
sure ; with the aid of the hand holding hers 
the transit was quite easy — in a moment she 
was in the seat to which it guided her, and 
he was securing her deserted boat to his. 
Then his long, powerful strokes were taking 
them through the water. Either the storm 
was passing or there was a lull in it ; there 
was a cessation in the thunder and lightning ; 
the furious violence of the rain was abating. 
His voice came quite clearly to her ears, 
brisk and cheerful. 

“ You're all right now — we’ll be ashore 
before long — you hadn’t drifted far. Lucky 
1 was pretty close by ; I hadn’t reckoned on 
the storm bursting so soon, though I saw it 
coming, or I shouldn’t have been out with 
the boat. I almost thought it was my fancy, 
or a sea-bird, when you screamed the first 
time. Pretty badly scared, weren’t you? 
Poor little girl, no wonder ! . . , . Ah, 
keep cool — sit down 1 ” he cried. 

The words were shouted, for more than 
her shrill cry^drowned them. With frightful 
sudd(?nness the sinister lull in the storm was 
broken; the thunder burst and rolled over 
their heads like a roar of cannon ; flash upon 
flash of lightning, blinding and incessant, 
turned sea and sky to fire ; the rain fell in a 
hissing torrent, the wind rose, shrieking, and, 
beside herself with terror, she half rose from 
her seat. 

;“Good heavens — you’ll be over! You’ll 
swamp us ! Sit down ! ” he shouted once 
more ; but, little less than mad in her frenzy 
of fear, she screamed again and was upon 
her feet. The boat ^ heeled violently ; only 
jh^t in time he gripped at and dragged her 
down. 


But it seemed that with the furious squall 
the main force of the storm had spent it.s(^lf 
— the thunder rolled farther and farther away, 
the lightning flashes were fainter, the rain 
grew less and less. The Countess presently 
raised her head ; it was only then she realized 
that her companion’s arm was still about her 
as they half-croiiched, half-knelt in the bottom 
of the boat. 

“ Is it over ? ” she asked, faintly. “ Is it 
over now ? ” 

“ Yes, I think it’s over now,” he answered. 

“ I thought it would kill me — kill me ! ” 
She pushed herself a little from him, looking 
round confusedly ; her wits were still astray. 
Then, suddenly, “ Ah ! we’re drifting 1 ” she 
cried. 

“Yes, we’re drifting.” His voice was very 
quiet. 

“ But why — why ? Why are we drifting ? ” 
She stared bewildered up at the face that was 
only a featureless blot in the darkness. “ We 
shall be carried out farther and farther I We 
shall never get ashore at all unless you row ! 
Why don’t you row ? ” 

Her tone was shrill, a nameless panic 
sharpened it. He laughed, not very steadily, 
and his clasp tightened round her. 

“ I’m afraid I can’t, dear. You see— you 
mustn’t be frightened— you see, the oars are 
gone.” 

“ The oars are gone I VVhy, this was a 
joke, she thought, vaguely ; of cour.se it was 
a joke ! It had been true before — horribly 
true — when she was alone, but, of course, it 
was a joke now. Then understanding rushed 
upon her— she clutched him. “Ah,” she 
cried, “ it was when I stood up ? You let 
them go then ? ” 

“ There wasn’t time to save both — it was 
a clo.se call as it was.” 

“ The oars are gone ! And we must just 
drift ! We can do nothing ! ” she gasped. 

“Yes — w.e must drift— till the tide turns.” 

“ And then ” 

“ Why, then we shall be carried ashor^.” 

“We may not — we maty drift right out to 

sea! And if the wind rises ” Her 

voice rose in a wail. “ If we are drowned — 
if we die— I shall have killed you — killed 
you!” 

“ We’re not going to die, dear ! ” His tone 
was full, confident; there was even a sug- 
gestion of laughter in it, perhaps because he 
knew how near death might be lurking ; his 
arm drew the slender, trembling figure closer, 
and to the little Countess it seemed that all 
her terror died. “You know me, little girl, 
don’t you ? ” he whispered. 
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** Yes/' she whispered back. 

“ Who am I ? ” 

“You are the American.” 

“ That^s sprt of vague— there^s a consider- 
able crowd 6f us. What American?” 

“The fisherman from the island. You 
brought back my hat that day it blew away 
when I was rowing to the islet.” 

“You knew I hadn't gone away?” 

“Yes. IVe seen your flag. And ” 

“And ” 

“Sometimes Tve seen you.” 

“ When have you seen me ? ” 

“ I think — sometimes — you have listened 
while I practised in the church.” 

“ Sometimes ! I guess it's been nearly 
always ! - And you knew me, to-night, directly 
I came ? ” 

“Yes,” the little Countess whispered, as 
before. 

He said nothing to that, but laughed again 
softly, and with great gentleness and caution 
raised her so as to place her on a seat, 
presently contriving to free her from her 
sodden cloak and replace it with his own oil- 
skin coat, so that she was almost warm and 
dry. Then, side by side, silently, with the 
comfort and support of his arm about her, 
they drifted, waiting for the turning of the tide. 

Exhausted by her terror, lulled by the 
gentle motion of the boat, the, girl’s head 
drooped little by little against her coii.- 
panion's shoulder and she slept soundly — so 
the hours went by. She was sleeping still, 
when, at a cessation of the motion and a 
grinding sound, her eyes flashed open and 
she saw him on his feet, 

“We are ashore 1” she cried, • but half 
awake. 

“ Yes — we're ashore ! ” He restrained 
her when she would have started up, peering 
through the pale gloom, for now the stars 
were fading and the moon was gone ; it was 
the colourless cold hour before the dawn. 
“Wait — wait — I think — good heavens, yes! 
lt's«not the shore. It is the island 1 ” 

“ The island ? ” She was still dazed. “ You 
— you mean ” 

“The islapd — my island — yes. We're on 
the farther seaward side. Oh, it's great luck 
— we're close to the cove — close to my tent — 
close to the yacht — everything ! Wait — it's 
deep water ; I must carry you up the beach.” 

He was over the gunwale with the words 
and in water to the knees ; in a moment he 
had lifted her out of the boat and was carry- 
ing her up a steep pebbly slope that slipped 
and twisted under his feet Riding at anchor 
in a tiny, sheltered cove, the shape of a little 


yacht was dirnly visible ; across the stretch of 
rough grass at the head of the slope, backed 
by a great protecting wall of rock, was a large, 
gaily-striped tent, the scarlet flag above it 
fluttering out like a flame — it seemed that 
the Fates had drifted their boat very kindly. 

Set upon her feet before the tent, the little 
Countess looked ^up into the eyes that she 
knew were so blue in the American's taiined, 
boyish face ; it was not light enough for her 
to see more than the»outline of his cropped, 
fair head. 

“ I didn't know you had a yacht.” 

“ Didn't you ? She's a motor, and a daisy 
— only wants two to manage her. My man's 
away now, though ; I didn’t have any use for 
him while I stayed here.” He turned to the 
tent door. “ I'll row you ashore as soon as the 
tide serves — about two hours. I'll light a fire 
and get you warm and dry. You're shivering 
your poor little self almost to pieces now.” 

It was true enough ; even when she was in 
the tent, sitting wrapped in the rug with 
which he quickly replaced the oilskin, she 
could not at first keep her teeth from chatter- 
ing or control the trembling of her limbs. 
But she drank the brandy that, after lighting 
a lamp, he hurried to bring her, and presently 
was quite glowing and rosy in the great soft 
wrap, watching while he deftly kindled a fire 
in the convenient American stove whose 
smoke escaped through a pipe and a hole in 
the canvas, put on a kettle filled from a 
shining tank in the corner, and, spreading a 
cloth onuhe camp table, produced all sorts 
of things TO eat from all sorts of places— it 
seemed a marvellously well-equipped tent. 
And all the while be talked gaily, telling of a 
score of queer shifts and incidents of his 
prolonged picnic upon the island. Did she 
know he had been there five weeks? Yes, 
she knew — and she, listening, laughed and 
questioned and commented, a gaetamorphosed 
Lady Glenvalloch whom Mrs. Kirkmichael 
would hardly have known. In the future, 
afterwards, in a time she would not look at, 
secretly, alone, behind locked doors, with 
everyone shut away, she would live every 
minute of this over and over again. But 
that would be wicked ! Wicked, because 

The thought was like the unexpected 

clutch of a cold hand — she shuddered 
violently, and he looked round, all eager 
concern. 

“ You're cold still — I hoped you were 
warm. Perhaps; it's >rour hak — it must be 
gripping — I didn't think of that. Take it 
down and let it dry, won't you ? Therrt a 
lot of heat now from the stove.” 
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don't want me to — ^now. But you don't 
mind my saying, do you, how tremendously 
Tve wanted to speak to you again, ever since 
that first time? I should have done long 
ago, only I was so desperately afraid of vex- 
ing you, or scaring you, perhaps — you — 
you're such* a shy little girl I I've only stayed 
here, on the island, because of you. And 
Tve waited because I thought that I’d maybe 
have a better chance afterwards. I knew you 
knew I was around ; I guess the grass outside 
that church window you can see the organ 
from is trampled pretty well ! I wouldn't go 
near Glenvalloch I thought Mrs. Kirk- 
michael looked the sort to give you a scold- 
ing if she saw me." 

“ Afterwards ? " the Countess repeated, 
helplessly — she hardly heard the rest. She 
was trembling because, although he stood 
away from her, every word seemed to touch 
her like a caress, and that was terrible. It 
had not been terrible in the boat, for in the 
boat she had not remembered — no, not once. 
But it was terrible now. He laughed. 

“ Why, yes. I know that when my sister 
was getting married everything else had to 
take a back seat ! " He paused. I won't 
ask you a thing, dear — I won't say another 
word — ril row you ashore right away. But 
first you might just give me a name to think 
of you by." 

“ A name ? I — I have a string of names," 
she faltered. 

“ Have you ? What a little girl for a string 
of names ! " He laughed again, and she 
trembled more. “ Tell me the one they 
call you by mostly. Won't, you? Dp!" 

“Felicity,” she said, faintly. 

“ Felicity ? I've thought that it might be 
a dozen things, but I've never thought of 
that. So you're Felicity Chester?” 

“ Chester ? " She sprang up with a look 
of terrified dismay. “ Oh, you don't know 1 " 
she cried, piteously; “I felt you didn't know! 
It’s — it's a mistake. Miss Chester is Mrs. 
Kifkmichael's companion, I — I'm Lady 
Glenvalloch.” 

“Lady Glenvalloch? The Countess? 
You ? ” She nodded and put out her hands 
towards him with a little sharp eiy because 
she saw his face go strained and white. 
“You? It's you who are going to be 
married to-morrow?” 

“Yes,” she said, breathlessly. 

She stood and watched l|im hel{^slyas 
he turned away and went to the tent door. 
In a minute he turned back again. 

“Yes, it's a mistake," he said, slowly. “My 
fault, of course. I^don't know how I came 


to be such a fool” He stopped. “ You see, 
after that first day I waited about trying to 
see you again, and when you came out with 
Miss Chester, and I asked who you were, 
and they told me the Countess and Mrs, 
Kirkmichael's companion, I never had any 
doubt as to which must be you. You — 
you’re such a little girl! ... So it's gone 
on. . . And you’re going to marry your 
cousin to-morrow? . . . No — it's today!” 

“ Yes — I must.” She began to speak with 
a feverish rapidity. “ I must. I promised I 
would, long ago, when I was old enough — 
I ought— it’s the only thing I can do. You 
see, when Aunt Rhoda married my uncle 
she thought she might be Lady Glenvalloch 
before long; perhaps she would not have 
married him but for thinking so. And when 
it didn’t happen she was quite sure that any- 
how Ronald would be the earl. Nobody 
expected that my father would marry; he 
was almost getting old! I think she was 
very angry when he did, and more so still 
when I was born. They care a great deal 
about the title — that and Glenvalloch — 
perhaps because they are the only things 
they can't buy. I w^ould give them both if 
I could, instead of marrying him ; they are 
what they want — not me. There's nothing 
else, because I am so poor.” 

“Poor? You?” 

“Very poor — quite poor. My father 
speculated ; I have hardly anything I Glen- 
valloch would have to be shut up if it were 
not for Aunt Rhoda — she is very, very rich, 
you know.” She shivered. “ I think some- 
times, when people are so very rich, it makes 
them cruel .... I promised to marry 
Ronald when I was sixteen.” 

“ Sixteen ? ” He groaned. “ You were a 
child — good heavens, you're nothing but a 
child now ! How dared he ask you ? ” 

“ Ronald ? He didn't.” Tihcre was faint 
surprise in her face. “ He has hardly ever 
spoken to me about it— of course, it isn't as if 
he really wanted to marry me. It was Aunt 
Rhoda— she said in my position I owed it to 
them, and that it was the best thing for me. 
So I promised. You understand, don't 
you ? ” 

“ Yes, I understand.” Indeed, older than 
|he and quicker witted, he did understand 
^tirely — Mrs. Kirkmichael secured the 
boronet for which she had brained, if 
iiot for her son, for her son's scm. She had 
risen and was ^looking at bim; he moved 
nfearer to her. “Yes, I understand that 
fou're to be married to day 1 Married to a 
Inan you don't care ^ cent for. To a man 
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who hasn’t even condescended to ask you. 
Good heavens, who hasn’t asked you I 
Then suddenly his hands were on her 
shoulders. “ And if you could you’d rather 
marry me, dear, wouldn’t you ? ” 

“ They— they would never let me 1 ” the 
little Countess gasped. 

“ No ; they’ll never let you ! Have they 
ever let you do anything in your poor little 
starved slave’s life that they haven’t chosen 
you should do? But if you weren’t tied 
hand apd foot — if you weren’t the Countess 
— if you were just the little girl I’m holding 
— you would, wouldn’t you ? ” 

“ Ah, what’s that ? Listen ! ” she cried. 

She had been quicker than he to catch the 
sound ofvoices. She ran to the tent door, 
clutching it, swaying, hardly able to keep her 
feet, staring at the two approaching figures. 
The one in advance gave a cry — there was 
a strange sound in it. Only Ronald Kirk- 
michael himself knew whether it was wholly 
with relief that he saw her standing there. 
He hurried forward, but it was big Dugald, 
with face all haggard and lined from his night 
of sleepless searching, who, pushing him 
aside with a rough thrust of his great 
shoulder, caught her as she fell forward, and 
carried her, cold and senseless, down to the 
boat. 

As the storm had been succeeded by a 
placid night of moon and stars, so the bright 
morning was followed by gloom and mist — 
mist that, drifting over the water, thickened 
and, thickened and grew and grew until sky 
and sea were hidden. 

At Glenvalloch they dressed a bride as 
white as the satin and lace in which they 
robed her j a bride who stood dumb amidst 
her chattering bridesmaids, and whose dark 
eyes were wide and dazed beneath her frost- 
like veil ; a bride at whom the servants about 
her stared doubtfully askance, and of whom 
more than one of the wedding - guests 
whispered that her fright of last night might 
have turned the girl’s brain. Indeed, one 
lady, plump, kindly, excitable, and the 
mother of a troop of daughters, burst into 
explosive tears as she watched the small 
figure descending the great staircase, de- 
claring, with hysterical vehemence, that ‘‘the 
child looked like death.” 

The fog was very dense— so dense that a 
portion of the wedding-guests declined the 
risk of the row to the islet ; so dense that, 
although the church was illuminated, not the 
faintest sign of its lights was visible from the 
shore ; so dense that the boats that pushed 
ofif from the Glenvalloch landing-stage were 


lost at half their own length away. The 
bride’s was the last. Big Dugald stooped 
and drew .the heavy brocaded cloak, that 
covered her from head to foot, more closely 
round her as he placed her in her seat. 

“Ye’ll no’ be minding the bit mist, my 
leddy ? Ye’ll ken it’s me that’s rowing ye,” 
he said. 

“ Yes,” the little Countess answered. She 
glanced up from the shrouding hood at the 
huge figure standing above her. “I shall 
know it’s you, Dugald,” she said, 

“ Ye’ll ken fine it’s me,” Dugald repeated, 
and turned away to get the oars. In a 
minute, as she waited, she heard the wet, 
rasping sound of a boat being pushed ofi 
from the shingle, and wondered vaguely who 
it might be — but only vaguely. It seemed 
that all her senses were numbed and dull, 
and she was shivering pitifully in the great 
white cloak. She did not look up when 
Dugald stepped into the boat. 

How very thick the fog was ! So thick 
that it seemed to muffle the very sound of 
Dugald’s oars. So thick that, although they 
must now be drawing near to the islet, there 
was still no sign of the lighted church. So 
thick that nothing broke its woolly density 
but one great yellow blur. But that was still 
far away, and was too low down for the 
church, though it seemed to be drawing 
nearer, nearer — Dugald was rowing very fast. 
The fog was getting thinner — surely a little 
thinner ; the yellow blur shot out red darts 
like flames — they had lighted a fire in the 
churchyard. Dugald ceased rowing ; the 
boat ran grinding in. It could not be by 
the steps I He sprang out and came round 
to her, and she stood up, trying to put back 
her hood. 

“ Where are we ? ” she said, bewilderedly. 

He said nothing, but lifted her out, carried 
her a little way, and set her down. And as 
he did so she gave a cry, and the cloak 
slipped from her hold and fell in a rustling 
heap, so that she stood in her white wedding 
dress with the fog-wreaths curling about her. 

“ Ah — you are not Dugald ! ” she cried. 

“ No, I am not Dugald.” He stood before 
her, strong, dear, eager ; she could hardly 
see him for amazement and the desperate, 
wild beating of her heart. “Oh, my little 
Felicity — my little white girl — don’t look like 
that ! You’re not frightened now that you 
are here, dear, with me? You shall never 
be frightened a^ain. No, I’m not Dugald, 
but he’s here waiting for us — waiting for you. 
Bless the fates that he is in love, too, with 
his sweetheart in the States and be aching to 
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see her again, or he might never have helped 
Iiie to steal you.” 

“ Steal me ? ” the little Countess echoed. 
This was not the islet, but the island, and the 
fog stood around it like a wall. The church 
with the red carpets and the flowers, her 
bridegroom, Aunt Rhoda, all were shut away. 
“ Steal me, Dugald ? ” she said, dazed. 

“Abduct you — kidnap you! What does 
it matter what we call it so that it’s done ? I 
followed you on shore this morning — did you 
think I’d leave you helpless to be tied and 
shackled like a little slave ? After last night 
— after what I’d almost made you say ? 1 

had to let them take you, but .... I made 
Dugald speak to me — I think I almost went 
on my knees to him — I dared him, if theie 
was any girl he cared for, to tell me he be- 
lieved you were happy. He broke out then 
and swore, and owned how you had cried to 
him. Cried to him ! Good heavens ! I would 
have gone to the church and dragged you 
away from them after that, unless he had 
promised to help me. He told me he was 
to row you, and that gave me the idea. I 
was to bring the yacht round close to the 
islet and wait ready to hoist anchor, and he 
was to row you out to her — 1 couldn’t get 
near you ; it seemed the only way.” He 
took her hand and kissed it humbly. “I 
believed that if you were once with me, dear, 
you would stay, even if they followed — even 
if they caught me before we could get clear. 
But when the fog came it altered things \ 
I wouldn’t trust anyone but myself to row 
you then. I know this bit of water as well as 
Dugald does, and I trusted to it— the fog — 
to keep you from seeing who had got you. 
So he put you in the boat, and then pushed 
off for the island by himself — didn’t you hear 
him ?— and I took his place. I’ve promised 
him that he shall mdrry his Maggie as soon 
as they can fix it, and that both of them shall 
help me to look after you. We’ll make for 
Liverpool first, and cross in the first liner that 
sails. You’ll come, dear — you’ll trust me and 
come ? You shall never ” 

“Ah — what's that ? They will come — the> 
will take me I ” the Countess cried. 

Since setting her down he had not touched 
her save when he kissed her hand, but now 
he laughed happily and clasped her close, for 
with her cry she clutched him, and in the 
little clinging fingers there was an answer to 
all questions. Both knew what was the 
sound to which they listened, deadened by 
the fog though it was — the church bell was 
ringing out a jerking, clangorous peal — there 
were fright and wonder on the islet where 
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they waited for the bride. But it was only 
for a moment that they heeded it, because 
they were whisiDering cheek to cheek ; prob^ 
ably from him there came nothing but the 
asseveration that he loved her — loved her ; 
perhaps from her there faltered the confession 
of how she had yesterday kissed her hands 
in farewell to the flutter of his scarlet flag. 
Then, wrapped snugly in a great cloak 
which she vaguely comprehended that 
Dugald must have filched for her, tremu- 
lous and trembling, but not afraid — never 
afraid — she was lett alone beside the piled 
fire of • brushwood that had guided them. 
What he did she could not see, but there 
was a sound of grinding over pebbles, of 
tearing, and a crack as of snapping wood. 
And all the time the bell from the islet 
clanged out its muffled jangle of warning and 
alarm. Then he was visible through the 
floating mist-wreaths, was at her side again, 
and caught the hands she stretched out and 
held them. 

“I have overturned the boat and sent it 
drifting,” he told her, “ but first I tore your 
cloak and fixed it in the thwarts. I have broken 
an oar too. You know what that means ? ” 

“No,” she said, perplexed. 

“Don’t you?” He laughed, holding her. 
“Oh, my little rosy girl, don’t you? It 
means that the tide will wash them ashore. 
It means that they may search and search and 
never find Felicity. It means that they will 
think she is drowned and her precious little 
body carried out to sea. It means that 
to-morrow your cousin and his mother will 
have all they want— all you are willing to 
give them— he will be the Earl of Glen- 
valloch and Mull, and you will be — who ? ” 

“ Who ? Oh,” she cried, and laughed 
softly at the wonder of it. “ I don’t know 
your name ! ” 

He whispered his name and*she whispered 
it back to him. “What else?” she asked, 
and he told her— Frankland. Could my 
lady the Countess of Glenvalloch and Mull 
be only Felicity Frankland for the rest of her 
life and bear it ? — a question at which she 
laughed again in scorn, a most wondrously 
transfigured and perfectly-named Felicity. 
And he, because he was young and a 
lover, because he was in a tumult of happi- 
ness and delight and triumph, laughed too^ 
and kissed the little face that glowed like a 
rose under the frosty veil. “Oh, but it’s great I 
What a scoop for the papers ! ” he cried. 

And then, hand in hand, like children 
running away, they hurried across the island 
to¥ ] j ards th e cove , and the fog, the kindly, the 
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blessed, the protective fog, stood up like a young face very gi*^. ** We are in Scot- 

very rampart and hedged them in. It was land ; this must do until we can do more, 

when they presently halted that the little Dugald,” he said, and kissed the hand atid the 

Countess uitered the only question concern- gold circle together. “ I take you for my 

ing himself besides the asking for his name wife, sweetheart, and plMge myself your 

that it occurred to her to put to her lover. husband,” he declared, and big Dugald, 
“ You are not rich,” she said, seeming to listening for his mistress’s soft, responding 
shrink; “not really rich, like Aunt Rhoda, murmur, looked from her radiant face to his 
are you ? ” and back again. “ Man, but ye kent fine ! 

“ No, dear,” he answered, simply. he said, solemnly, and with that chuckled and 

They had halted because they had come to turned to the engine room — he wa^ a taciturn 

the sloping, pebbly beach, and he lifted her as person. In a moment the little vessel began 



“she stood in HSR WHITE ARRAY, ROSY, SHY, AND SMH.ING.’* 


he ‘had done last night and carried her down 
to the water’s edge, where Dugald, looming 
gigantic through the mist, took her from him 
and placed her in the waiting dinghy. In a 
few minutes they were upon the yacht’s deck. 
And then the American took the Countess’s 
cloak away, so that she stood in her white 
array, rosy, shy, and smiling — a most fair little 
bride. He drew a ring from his finger — a ring 
gbsurdly large— and placed it upon hers, his 


to move ; the deadened clang of the bell 
from the islet was still faintly audible as she 
cut her way through the fast -thinning fog- 
wreaths into the bright water beyond and 
stood out to sea. 

So it happened that Felicity Frankland was 
born, and that Fleet Street, greatly rejoicing, 
flung itself wildly into lurid headlines and 
hysterical adjectives cd^erning the tragical 
death of the Countess of C^nvalloch and Mull 
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HEN damp days come and icy- 
cold winds commence to blow, 
man is so busily occupied at such 
times in attending to his own 
creature comforts that he 
rarely gives a thought to 
what is happening to the 



Ki«, t. — Lari^e White Butterflies love-making. 
These familiar butterflies .spend Christmas 
beneath the coping-stones of walls as chrysa- 
See example in corner. 


frail life-forms that appear summer after 
summer. For instance, there is the familiar 
Large White Butterfly (Fig. i), which the 
Londoner may sometimes see even in 
the bu.sy thoroughfare of the Strand ; or, 
indeed, in almost every spot in the British 
Isles, so abundant is this insect in both 
town and country ; yet how few of those 
who know the insect well could tell how it 
spends the winter I 

In this article, therefore, I propose to 
coneider how Christmas will be passed by 
some of the more familiar butterflies of 
summer-time. I would say, furthermore, 
that, with one exception (Fig. lo), each of the 
butterflies illustrated here has been photo- 
graphed from life, />,, in its natural pose, 
just as my readers might see it in its wild 
state. This class of photography is beset 
with many difficulties, as those who have 
attempted it will know well. It may 
interest readers of The Strand Magazine 
to learn that, to secure some of the pictures 
shown here, the writer had often to spend 
four or five hours pf* careful watching with 
% 


camera all in readiness, so rarely could the 
insects be caught in a pose that would show 
their characteristic features and at the same 
time sufficiently at rest for a life-size photo- 
graph to be made. 

It is not at all surprising that the 
non-entomologist should find a difficulty in 
staling how the butterflies with which he 
is familiar pass the winter season, for even 
expert entomologists cannot speak with any 
certainty regarding some of the 
most common species. The butter- 
flies shown in Figs. 2 and 3 
present examples of such doubtful 
character. 

The Red Admiral is one of the 
commonest and most striking of 
British butterflies ; its velvety, 
black fore wings, stri{)ed boldly 



ftG. a.— The Red Admital alights and exposes to the sunlight 
its handsome and striking colours, 
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with scarlet and heavily 
sp'Otted with white, 
together w'ith its large 
size, readily distinguish it 
as it feasts amongst the 
autumn flowers. Like- 
wise, the Clouded Yellow 
Butterfly, with its orange- 
coloured wings broadly 
edged with black (Fig. 3), 
is equally striking, and 
sometimes even more 
abundant, although in 
some seasons it is quite 
scarce. Now, both these 
butterflies may al)Ound 
in late autumn, but at 
the first signs of frost 
they entirely disappear. Late in the following 
spring both species are often seen again, but 
as isolated individuals or, at all events, in 
small numbers. From these facts it was 
concluded that the butterflies hibernated for 
the winter and that the cold killed off most 
of them. There is, however, good reasons 
for thinking that the butterflies seen in spring 
are not the .same as 
those that showed in 
autumn. The spring 
butterflies are, most pro- 
bably, immigrants from 
the Continent blown 
here by suitable winds ; 
and it is the offspring of 
these immigrant .species 
that develop into the 
larger broods seen at 
autumn ; but even some 
of these may be new 
arrivals. In the same 
manner, too, the large 
autumn broods, at the 
approach of told, drift 
with warm winds to 
more congenial climes. 

This theory of immi- 
gration certainly is more 
plausible than that of 
hibernation, as it would 
account for the fact that 
the butterflies are never 
found hiding during 
winter, and also that 
remains of perished in- 
dividuals of the large 
autumn broods are 
never met with. Another 
point which lends colour 
to the immigration 


theory is that the Painted 
Lady Butterfly, which is 
a first cousin to the Red 
Admiral, has an estab- 
lished reputation as a 
notorious migrant. 
Furthermore, the two 
species are often found 
associating on the slopes 
and summits of hills. 

It may be said, then, 
of these handsome species 
that they do not “ spend 
the winter ” anywhere, 
but evade it, or, rather, 
they spend their Christ- 
mas abroad. 

Although only some 
sixty-seven or sixty eight butterfly species are 
found in the British Isles, yet they have solved 
the winter problem in quite a variety of ways. 
Though some of our most handsome butter- 
flies have to winter abroad, other species, 
more hardy in constitution, are able to survive 
throughout our months of frost and snow. 
That such a frail creature as a butterfly, 
whose life activities 
are essentially asso- 
ciated with warmth 
and sunlight, should 
be able to endure 
several months of 
dan)p and snowy 
weather alternating 
with periods of freez 
ing temperatures, and 
then, at the first 
approach of mild 
weather, take to its 
wings as if it had only 
rested in its flight 
awhile, seems a re- 
markable fact ; nevertheless, this is 
true of several of the most familiar 
British butterflies. 

In Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 sbme 
of these hibernating species are 
shown. The familiar Peacock 
Butterfly (Fig. 4) is readily distm 
guished by its bold “eyes’" (re 
sembling tho.se of the tail feathers 
of the peacock) glittering on the 
upper surface of its velvety brown 
wings as it moves amongst the 
thistle-flowers in autumn. There 
is always the possibility that this 
insect may be seen flying on any 
day in mid-winter. Even during a 
walk on a snowy Christmas Day 



Fig. 3.— The Clouded Yellow Butterfly, who spends 
its Christmas abro.ad. 



Fig. 4. — Showing how the Peacock 
Butterfly closes Us “cyc-s," This butterfly 
may be seen flyinjg in mid-winter and 
even when snow is upon the ground. 
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that possibility exists, for it has been observed 
on more than one occasion Hying over snow- 
covered pastures. 

Likewise the Small Tortoiseshell (Fig. 5), 
one of the prettiest and perhaps the most 
familiar amongst all our British butterflies 
that bear red and orange-coloured wings. 
'Fhis insect is easily recognised by its orange 
and red hues, together with the pale blue 
s})lashes that decorate the edges of its wings. 
()n any mild day throughout the winter this 
butterfly is likely to be tempted from its 
hiding-place to stretch its wings in a short 
flight in the sunlight. Often that flight 
results in disaster in winter’s fickle sunshine, 
which may disappear as quickly as it came, 
and leave the butterfly numbed and cold 
before it can find its hiding-place again ; 
nevertheless, sunshine is irresistible to this 
merry little insect, and of all the butterflies 
that hibernate for the winter this is the one 
most likely to be observed. 

In the spring the tortoiseshell is always 
one of the earliest butterflies abroad, and it 
is this insect, therefore, that provides the crop 
of newspaper paragraphs that invariably turn 
up about February or early March, stating 
that a butterfly has been seen on the wing, 
attesting the ‘‘ abnormal mildness of the 
weather.” There is, of course, in this nothing 
abnormal ; the butterfly might have been 
seen in December or January for that matter. 
Before one can be justified in describing as 
“abnormal” any phenomenon connected 
with insects he should first be fully acquainted 
with the habits of the insects ; but more on 
this point later. 

A somewhat similar insect to the tortoise- 
shell is the Comma Butterfly (Fig. 6), This 
insect is hot nearly so common as the former, 
^nd may be readily distinguished by the 
edges of its wings being much more jagged 


and by the absence of the blue spots at their 
edges. Sometimes on a winter’s day this 
insect may be seen sailing along like a bit of 
tattered leaf ; its cut wings, however, are 
perfectly natural. 

Now, in the cases of the peacock, the small 
tortoiseshell, and also the comma, while the 
upper sides of the wings are brilliantly 
coloured, the lower sides are dull and dingy. 
The peacock illustrated in Fig. 4 presents a 
good example of this. One moment the 
insect is a gorgeous display of colour ; it 
closes its wings, and instantly its colours are 
obliterated. The advantages that these 
hibernating species derive from this charac- 
teristic are obvious. 

With wings open the insects are most con- 
spicuous, but it would need keen eyes to 
distinguish them when, with wings closed, 
they rest against the dark roof of a barn or 
beneath the ledge in a hollow tree, where 
they have retreated for their winter sleep. 
The curious wavy and irregular markings of 
the lower wings harmonize so perfectly with 
the dusty thatching of the roof, or the fallen 
and shrivelled leaves that lodge in the 
crevices of the tree, that the insects become 
completely lost amidst their surroundings. 

How efficient, this protection is 1 have 
endeavoured to show in Fig. 7. The photo- 
graph represents two comma butterflies 
resting in their natural attitudes (for the 
insects were living when photographed) on a 
branch bearing shrivelled leaves. I wonder 
how niany readers of this magazine would 
have observed these butterflies had they seen 
the branch amidst ordinary surroundings ? 

Even their pale coloured legs and the con- 
spicuous white comma-like marking in the 



Fig. 6.— The Comma. Butterfly resting on the bark oi a tre^ 
with wings open^ 
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centre of the lower wings have 
their meaning, and, as the photo- 
graph shows, appear only like 
damaged parts and insect-eaten 
spots in the tissues of the appa- 
rent leaf. Probably, too, the 
contrasting whiteness of the legs 
and the comma -like marking 
serve to momentarily distract the 
eye of an approaching enemy, 
and divert it from the general 
contour of the insect, but they 
remain immovable, and the eye 
of the foraging 
mouse or bird is 
soon turned in other 
directions. Thus it 
would neglect to 
give its usual close 
scrutiny to that par- 
ticular spot. It is 
from the comma- 
like marking re- 
ferred to that the 
butterfly derives its 
popular name. 

Then there is the 
Brimstone Butterfly 
(Fig. 8), the male of 
bright daffodil yellow and the female of prim- 
rose hue. This is another insect that may 



Fig. 8. — The Brimstone Hutierriy, which m.ay surprise the 
country rambler any aunny day in winter. 

surprise the country rambler any sunny day 
during winter. Its colours are very striking, 
and one naturally wonders how with such 
colours it can remain unseen during the 
period of its hibernation ; however, a little 
thought will recall to the mind that this 
yellow colour is found amongst many ever- 
greens, such as variegated laurels, barberries, 
privets, and hollies, and as such bushes 
would serve as good shelter, these shrubs 
probably offer suitable hiding-places ; also 


the leaf-like aspect of 
the wings tends to sug- 
gest such a probability. 

About a dozen of 
British butterfly species 
select the chrysalis stage 
as a means of solving 
the winter problem. 
This particularly ap- 
plies to the various 
species of white or 
cabbage butterflies, so 
familiar throughout the 
summer months. The 
Large White (Fig. r) 
may be taken as an 
example. That insect 
generally spends its 
Christmas under the 
copitig of the garden 
wall, or between the 
angles of palings and 
fences, fixed in a hori- 
zontal position as shown 
in the corner of Fig. i ; 
held there by a delicate 
silken girdle it awaits 
an atmosphere more 
congenial for its de- 
structive work amongst the cabbages. 

In Fig. 9 a female Orange-tip Butterfly is 
shown, a familiar insect in May and June, 
and easily recognised by the mottled green 
and white underwings (shown in photograph), 
which are white above, the fore wings being 
tipped and spotted with black. In the male 
in.sect the fore wings bear a bright patch of 
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Fia 9.— The Orange-tip Butterfly of spring is • chrysalis attached 
to ^ stem throughout autumn and winter. See Inset illustration* 



Fig. 7. — Two Comma Buttcrflie.s rc.sting with closed wings, and 
showing their resemblance to shrivelled leaves. 
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orange colour at their 
tips, hence the popular 
name “orange-tip.” In 
July the caterpillar of 
this butterfly gives up 
feeding and attaches 
itself to the stems of 
the lady’s - smock, on 
whose seed - pods it 
feeds. Then it moults 
its skin, and so changes 
into a chrysalis like 
that shown below the 
butterfly in Fig. 9. The 
chrysalis in shape re- 
sembles the seed-pods amongst 
which it is placed, and possibly 
by this means it is protected 
from th^ eyes of its enemies 
during this longest period of 
its life, for it remains in the 
chrysalis stage from the end 
of July until May of the follow- 
ing year. During all this time 
the tender chrysalis remains 
exposed ; it is subjected to 
drenching rains, and becomes frozen and 
thawed many times, but at the end of it all 
the delicate butterfly breaks from its frail, 
protective shell and greets the sunlight. It is 
interesting, too, to note that at the first the 
chrysalis is green, like the seed pods ; later in 
the autumn, when the pods become browned, 
the chrysalis likewise assumes that colour ; 
thus the chrysalis re- 
mains inconspicuous. 

The famous Swal- 
low tail Butterfly (Fig. 

10), also remains 
throughout the 
winter in the chrysalis 
state ; the chrysalis is 
attached to the stems 
of the reeds in an 
upright position, as 
shoVn in Fig. 10. 

I'his insect, however, 
is now only to be 
found in the Eastern 
counties in a few districts amongst the 
undrained fens. Drainage and cultiva- 
tion seem to have driven it from many 
of its old haunts ; it is, however, a 
familiar insect on the Continent. 

Now it is obvious that if either the 
large white butterfly, the orange-tip, or 
the swallow-tail were seen flying in 
February or March, that fact might then 
reasonably be put forward as evidence 


of the “abnormal mild- 
ness of the weather,” 
for these butterflies 
rarely emerge until 
winter is well past. 
Thus, as I have pre- 
viously mentioned, the 
writers of the weather 
paragraphs should first 
look to the butterfly 
before offering its ad- 
vent as proof of a mild 
season. Even then mis- 
takes may be made, for 
it often happens that 
a caterpillar forms its chrysalis 
against a greenhouse chimney 
or in some similar warm 
quarters, and so its butterfly 
arrives prematurely into a cold 
and desolate world, only to 
perish quickly. However, 
when a few butterflies of a 
species known to spend the 
winter in the chrysalis stage 
are seen in the course of a 
ramble early in the year, then it is a true sign 
of winter’s retreat. The sexes necessarily must 
appear together, and when several butterflies 
arc seen moving about it is at least evidence 
of a milder temperature. 

The most general method of wintering 
amongst British butterflies is in their cater- 
pillar stage; more than thirty of our sixty- 
odd native species so spend the winter. 
The Speckled Wood Butterfly (Fig, 
ii), however, varies its proceedings, 
and is sometimes a caterpillar and at 
other times a chrysalis during the 
winter period Probably, when the 
autumn is mild, the caterpillars con- 
tinue their development and complete 
their •feeding, and 
thus attain the chry- 
salis stage before 
winter. 

When the cater- 
pillars hibernate they 
are usually very small, 
and hide amongst 
the leaves low down 
on the ground. The 
familiar Small 
Copper Butterfly 
shown in Fig. 12 
presents a good 
example. The cater- 
pillars are like tiny 
green slugs (see 




Fig, xt. ~ The ^ Speckled Wood 
ButterSy. It sometimes spends Christ- 
mas in the chrysalis stage, suspended 
to grass bUd^, as shown in comer. 
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inset illustration Fig. 12), which conceal 
themselves beneath dock - leaves ; early in 
the year they continue their feeding, and by 
April or May they 
have completed 
their development 
and become butter- 
flies. 

The same method 
is adopted by most 
of the species of 
the charming little 
blue butterflies 




which deposits its eggs in July, and although 
these do not hatch out their caterpillars until 
the following April, yet the young caterpillars 
are perfectly formed within the egg befort 
winter. 



,• f<*iu!ile Chalk Hill Blue Butterfly reveals tier 
silvery-blue colour when 


Fiu. 12. —The Siuall Copper Butterfly at Chiistmas is a tiny 
Rieen, slug-like caterpillar, haling beneath a (lock-le.if. 

that flit from flower to flower and make 
gay the grassy roadsides at midsummer. 
"J'he Chalk Hill Blue (Figs. 13 and 14) is a 
very familiar example, being found in most 
of the Southern counties. The species known 
as the Silver-studded Blue, however, spends 
its winter in the egg stage. The eggs are 
deposited amongst the stems of heather 
during July and August and remain through 
the winter, the young caterpillars hatching 
from them in April of the following year. 
In Fig. 1 5 two of these eggs are shown as 
they appear when magnified four hundred 
times. • 

There are some eight species of British 
butterflies that pass the winter in the egg 
stage, but most of these are familiar only to 
entomologists; four of them are known as 
Hairstreaks, and three of them belong to the 
Skippers ; the eighth 
is the more familiar 
silver - studded blue 
just mentioned. 

There is also a ninth 
species, which seems to 
compromise the matter 
of egg and caterpillar 
stage. This is the 
High Brown Fritillary, 



(Fu;. 14) She upens her wings. 

Thus it is clear that it is not an easy master 
to state definitely how British butterflies 
spend their Christmas. It is obvious, though, 
that the various 
methods adopted by 
the different species all 
have a direct connec- 
tion with the timely 
development of the 
insect ; each species 
appears in its due 
season — when its food- 
plants are to be found. 



Fig. 15.— The Silvcr-studded Blue Butterfly at Christinas 
is an egg. Two examples are shown here (magnifled 
fpur hundred times), 




H old man stood by the 
window, gazing at the frozen 
fields beyond. The sign of 

the Cauliflower \vas stiff with 
snow, and the breath of a pair 
of waiting horses in a wagon 
[)eneath ascended in clouds of steam. 

“Amusements?” he said slowly, as he 
came back with a sbiver and, resuming his 
scat by the tap-room looked at the way^ 
farer who had been :toIy questioning him. 
“(daybury men don^t have much time for 
amusements. The last one I can call to 
mind was Bill Chambers being nailed up in 
a ttig sty he was cleaning out, but there was 
such a fuss made over that — by Bill-- that it 
sort o' disheartened people.” 

He got up again restlessly, and, walking 
round the table, gazed long and hard into 
three or four mugs. 

‘‘Soinil^es a little gets left in them,” he 
explained," meeting the stranger's inquiring 
glance. The latter started, and, knocking on 
the table with the handle of his knife,, ex- 
plained that he had been informed by ^%ian 
outside that his jcompanion was the.bitteresl 
teetptall^ in Claybury. 

“Thtt^ one o' Bob Pretty ^s larks,” said 

Vol, 


the old man, flushing. “1 see you talking to 
'im, and I thought as 'ow he warn't up to no 
good. Biggest rascal in Claybury, he is. I've 
said so afore, and Fll say so agin.” 

He bowed to the donor and buried his 
old face in the mug. 

“ A poacher ! ” he said, taking breath. ** A 
thief ! ” he continued, after another draught. 
“ I wonder whether Smith spilt any of this 
a-carrying of it in ? ” 

He put down the empty mug and made a 
careful examination of th# floor, until a 
musical rapping on the table brought the 
landlord into the room again. 

My best respects,” he said, gratefully, as 
he placed the mug on the settle by his 
side and slowly filled a long clay pipe. 
Next time you see Bob Pretty ask 'im wot 
happened to the prize hamper. He's done a 
good many things has Bob, but it'll be a long 
lime afore Claybury men’ll look over that 
; It was Henery Walker's idea. Henery 'ad 
^een away to see an uncle of 'is wife's wot 
had money and nobody to leave it to — leasts 
iWays, so Hendry thought when he wasted his 
litnoney going over to see 'im— and he came 
fback full of the idea, which he 'ad jMcked i»f> 
from the old man. 


Copyri^t, by W. W. Jacobs. j;ln the United States of Americiu 
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We each pay twopence a week till Christ- 
mas,” he ses, ** and we buy a hamper with a 
goose or a turkey in it, and bottles o’ rum 
and whisky and gin, as far as the money’ll 
go, and then we all draw lots for it, and the 
one that wins has it.” 

It took a lot of explaining to some of ’em, 
but Smith, the landlord, helped Henery, and 
in less than four days twenty-three men had 
paid their tuppences to Henery, who ’ad been 
made the seckitary, and told him to hand 
them over to Smith in case he lost his 
memory. 

Bob Pretty joined one arternoon on the 
quiet, and more than one of ’em talked of 
’aving their money back, but, arter Smith ’ad 
explained as ’ow he would see fair play, they 
thought better of it. 

“ He’ll ’ave the same chance as all of you,” 
he ses. “No more and no less.” 

“ I’d feel more easy in my mind, though, 
if ’e wasn’t in it,” ‘ses Bill Chambers, staring at 
Bob. “I never knew ’im to lose anything 
yet.” 

“You don’t know everything, Bill,” ses 
Bob, shaking his ’ead. “ You don’t know me ; 
else you wouldn’t talk like that. I’ve never 
been caught doing wrong yet, and ,I ’ope I 
never shall.” 

“It’s all right. Bill,” ses George Kettle. 
“ Mr. Smith’ll see lair, and I’d sooner win 
Bob Pretty’s money than anybody’s.” 

“ I ’ope you will, mate,” ses Bob ; “ that’s 
what I joined for.” 

“Bob’s money is as good as anybody 
else’s,” ses George Kettle, looking round at 
the others. “ It don’t signify to me where he 
got it from.” 

“Ah, I don’t like to hear you talk like 
that, George,” ses Bob Pretty. “ I’ve thought 
more than once that you ’ad them ideas.” 

IJe drank up his beer and went off ’ome, 
shaking his ’e^, and, arter three or four of 
'em ’ad explained to George Kettle wot he 
meant, George went off ’ome, too. , 

The week afore Christmas, Smith, Ae 
landlord, said as ’ow he ’ad. gat enough 
money, and three days arter we all came up 
'ere to see the prize drawn was one o' 
the biggest hampers Smith could get ; and 
there was a fine, large ti^key in it, a large 
goose, three pounds o’ pork sausages, a h>DUle 
o' whisky, a bottle o’ rum, a bottle o’ brandy# 
a bottle o’ gin, and two bottles o’ wine. The 
hamper was all decorated with holly, and p. 
Jitde flag was stuck in the top. 

On’y men as belonged was allowed to fed 
the turkey aiid the goose, and arter a rime 
Smith said as 'ow pVaps they’d better leave 


off, and 'e put all the things back in the 
hamper and fastened up the lid. 

“ How are we going to draw the lottery?” 
ses John Biggs, the blacksmith. 

“ There’ll be twenty-three bits o’ paper,” ses 
Smith, “ and they’ll be numbered from one 
to twenty-three. Then they’ll be twisted up 
all the same shape and put in this ’ere paper 
bag, which I shall 'old as each man draws. 
The chap that draws the paper with the 
figger * I ’ on it wins.” 

He tore up twenty-three bits o’ paper all 
about the same size, and then with a black- 
lead pencil ’e put the numbers on, while 
everybody leaned over ’im to see fair play. 
Then he twisted every bit o’ paper up and 
held them in his 'and. 

“ Is that satisfactory ? ” he ses. 

“ Couldn't be fairer,” ses Bill Chambers. 

“ Mind,” ses Smith, putting them into a 
tall paper bag that had 'ad sugar in it and 
shaking them up, “ Number i wins the prize. 
Who’s going to draw fust ? ” 

All of ’em hung back and looked at 
each other ; they all seemed to think they’d 
'ave a better chance when there wasn’t so 
many numbers left in the bag, 

“Come on,” ses Smith, the landlord. 
“ Somebody must be fust.” 

“ Go on, George Kettle,” ses Bob Pretty. 
“ You're sure to win. I ’ad a dream you did.” 

“ Go on yourself,” ses George. 

“ I never ’ave no luck,” ses Bob ; “ but if 
Henery Walker will draw fust, I’ll draw 
second. Somebody must begin ” 

“ O’ course they must,” ses Henery, “ and 
if you’re so anxious why don't you 'ave fust 
try?” 

Bob Pretty tried to laugh it off, but they 
wouldn’t 'ave it, and at last he takes out a 
pocket-’andkerchief and offers it to Smith, 
the landlord. 

“ All right, I’ll go fust if you’ll blindfold 
me,” he ses. 

“There ain't no need for that, Bob,’\ses 
Mr. Smith. “ You can’t see in the bag, and 
even if you could it wouldn’t help you ” 

“ Never mind you bhndlbld me,” ses 
Bob: “it’ll set a good example to the others.” 

SmiA did it at last, and whfeo Bob Pretty 
put hit *and in the bag and pulled out a 
papr you j^ht ha' heard a pin drop. 

%^44t,hd see' what number it, is, 
its Bob Pretty; ^Twenty-three, 
I Oxped’^I never 'ave no hick.” 

Smith roUod out the paper^ and then 'e 
turned > pale and 'is eyes seemed to stick 
right out Of his 'ead. 

“ Hfe^s won it 1 ** in a choky voice. 
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WON IT I' HK SES, IN A CHOKV VtllCE. * IT’S NUMDEK ONE.” 


“It’s Number i. Bob Pretty 'as won the 
prize.” 

You never ’card such a noise in this ’ere 
public-’ouse afore or since ; everybody shout- 
ing their ’ardest, and Bill Chambers stamping 
up and down the room as if he’d gone right 
out of his mind. 

Silence ! ” ses Mr. Smith, at last. 
“Silence I How dare you make that noise 
in my ’ouse, giving it a bad name I Bob 
Pretty ’as won it fair and square. Nothing 
could ha’ been fairer. You ought to be 
ashamed o’ yourselves/' 

Bob Pretty wouldn’t believe it at fust. 
He said that Sntiith was making game, of 
and, when Smith held the paper mlader ’is 
nose, he kept the handkerchief on his .ey^» 
and wouldn’t look at it. , . > 

“I’ve seen you afore hjj^ 

nodding his ^d. “ I like a'plce asi^l a^s 
anybody, but it ain’t fair to tiy and make fun 
of a pore, ’ard-working man like th^.” 

1 never see a man so astonished in my life 
as Bob Pretty was, when ’e found out it was 
really true. He seemed fair ’maased^like, and 


stood there scratching his ’ead, as if he didn’t 
know where ’e was, He come round at last, 
arter a pint o’ beer that Smith ’ad stood ’im, 
and then he made a little speech, thanking 
Smith for the fair way he ’ad acted, and took 
up the hamper. 

“’Strewth, it is heavy,” he ses, getting it 
up on his back. “ Well, so long, mates.” 

“Ain’t you — ain’t you goitig to stand us 
a drink out o’ one o’ them bottles ? ” ses Peter 
pubbins, as Bob got to the door. 

Pretty went out as if he didn’t ’ear ; 
then he stopped, sudden-like, and turned 
round and put his ’ead in at the door agin, 
and stood locking at ’em. 

^;No, mates,” he ses, at last, “and I 
wonder at you for asking, arter what you’ve 
all #id about me. I’m a pore man, but I’ve 
. gpt^y feelings. I drawed fust becos nobody 
feissr would, and all the thanks 1 get for it is 
to ^ called a thief.” 

lie went off doim the road, and by and 
Billie Chambers, wot ad been sitting stari^ [ 
straight in front of 'im, got up and went to 
the poor, and stood looking arter ’im tike , a 
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man in a dream. None of ’em seemed to be 
able to believe that the lottery could be all 
over so soon, and Bob Pretty going off with 
it, and when they did make up their minds 
to it, it was one o’ the most miserable sights 
you ever see. The idea that they ’ad been 
paying a pint a week for Bob Pretty for 
months nearly sent some of ’em out of their 
minds. 

“ It can’t be ’elped,” ses Mr. Smith. “ He 
’ad the pluck to draw fust, and he won ; any- 
body else might ha’ done it. He gave you 
the offer, George Kettle, and you, too, Henery 
Walker.” 

Henery Walker was too low-spirited to 
answer ’im ; and arter Smith ’ad said “ Hush ! ” 
to George Kettle three times, he up and put 
’im outside for the sake of the ’ouse. 

When ’e came back it was all quiet and 
everybody was staring their ’ardest at little 
Dicky Weed, the tailor, who was sitting with 
his head in his ’ands, thinking, and every now 
and then taking them away and looking up at 
the ceiling, or else leaning forward with a 
start and looking as if ’e saw something crawl- 
ing on the wall. 

“ Wot’s the matter with you?” ses Mr. 
Smith. 

Dicky Weed didn't answer ’im. He shut 
his eyes tight and then ’e jumps up all of a 
sudden. ** I’ve got it 1 ” he says. “ Where’s 
that bag ? ” 

“ Wot bag ?” ses Mr. Smith, staring at ’im. 

“ The bag with the papers in,” ses Dicky. 

“Where Bob Pretty ought to be,” ses 
Bill Chambers. “ On the fire.” 

“Wot?” screams Dicky Weed. “Now 
you’ve been and spoilt everything 1 ” 

“ Spes^ English,” ses Bill. 

“ I will ! ” ses Dicky, trembling all over 
with temper. “ Who asked you to pul it on 
tb^ fire? Who asked you to put yourself 
forward ? 1 se« it all now, and it’s too late.” 

“ Wot’s too late ? ” ses Sam Jones. 

“ When Bob Pretty put bis ’and in that 
bag,” ses Dicky Weed, bblding up ’is finger 
and looking at them, “ got n bit o’ paper 
already in it — a. bit o’ paper with the 
figger * 1 * on it. That’s ’ow be done k. 
While we was all watching Mr. &ttith, he 
was getting ’is own bit o’ p^er xmiiff'' ' 

He *ad to say it three iimes afore they 
understood ’im, and then they"#ent doyi0k:.€my 
their knees and burnt their fingers pickihg^^ 
bits o’ paper that ’ad fallen in the fireplace. 
I’hey fotind six {neced in all, but not one 
with the number they was looking for oh it, 
and then they all got up amd said wot ought 
to be done to Bob Pretty, f - 


“You can’t do anything,” ses Smith, the 
landlord. “You can’t prove it After all, 
it’s only Dicky’s idea.” 

Arf-a-dozen of ’em all began speaking at 
once, but Bill Chambers gave ’em the wink, 
and pretended to agree with ’im. 

“ We're going to have that hamper back,’' 
he ses, as soon as Mr. Smith ’ad gone back 
to the bar, “ but it won’t do to let ’im know. 
He don’t like to think that Bob Pretty was 
one too many for ’im.” 

“ Let’s all go to Bob Pretty’s and take it,” 
ses Peter Gubbins, wot ’ad been in the Militia. 

Dicky Weed shook his ’ead. “ He’d ’ave 
the lor on us for robbery,” he ses ; “ there’s 
nothing he’d like better.” 

They talked it over till closing-time, but 
nobody seemed to know wot to do, and they 
stood outside in the bitter cold for over arf 
an hour still trying to make up their minds 
’ow to get that hamper back. Fust one went 
off ’ome and then another, and at last, when 
there was on'y three or four of ’em left, 
Henery Walker, wot prided himself on ’is 
artfulness, ’ad an idea. 

“One of us must get Bob Pretty up ’ere 
to-morrow night and stand ’im a pint, or 
pVaps two pints,” he ses. “While he’s here 
two other chaps must ’ave a row close by his 
’ouse and pretend to fight. Mrs. Pretty and 
the young ’uns are sure to run out to look 
at it, and while they are out another chap 
can go in quiet-like and get the hamper.” 

It seemed a wunnerful good idea, and 
.Bill Chambers said so; and ’e flattered 
Henery Walker up until Henery didn’t know 
where to look, as the saying is. 

“And wot’s to.be done with the hamper 
when we’ve got it?” ses Sam Jones. 

“ Have it drawed for agin,” ses Henery. 
“ It’ll ’ave to be done on the quiet, o’ course.” 

Sam Jones stood thinking for a bit. “ Burn 
the hamper and draw lots for everything 
separate,” ’e ses, very slow. “ If Bob Pretty 
ses it’s ’is turkey and goose and spirits, tell 
’im to prove it. We sha’n’t know nothing 
about it.” 

Hewtry Walker said it was a good |?lan ; 
imd alter talking it over they walk^ all 
veryvipleased with theirsclves. They talked 
it over d^y w^ith the other chaps ; and 
Hepery Wal^ter said arterwards that 
it was talkedifover a bit toofauch. 

- _ It took W some tinic IS^ioake up their 
^^foie^te^abput it, but at Iasi; it was settled that 
was to stand Boh Pretty the 
hm'l 'rea^,Brown, was well known for 
hii ’ot and Smith was to ’ave the 

M Walker was lo slip fo 
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and steal the hamper« and Ide the things up 
at his place. 

Bob Pretty fell into the trap at once. He 
was standing at 'is gate in the dark, next day, 
smoking a pipe, when Peter Gubbins passed, 
and Peter, arter stopping and asking 'im for 
a light, spoke about 'is luck in getting the 
hamper, and told 'im he didn't bear no malice 
for it. 

You 'ad the pluck to draw fust," he ses, 
“ and you won." 

Bob Pretty said he was a Briton, and arter 
a little more talk Peter asked 'im to go and 
'ave a pint w-ith 'im to show that there was 
no ill-feeling. They came into this 'ere 
(iuliflower public-'ouse like brothers, and 
in less than ten minutes everybody was 
making as much fuss o' Bob Pretty as if 'e'd 
been the best man in Claybury. 

“Arter all, a man can't 'elp winning a 
prize,” ses Bill Chambers, looking round. 
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Bill Chambers caught ’old of him by the 
coat and asked ’im to have arf a pint 
with 'im. 

Bob had the arf-pint, and arter that another 
one with Sam Jones, and then 'e said ’e really 
must be going, as his wife was expecting 'im. 
He pushed Bill Chambers's 'at over his eyes 
—a thing Bill can't abear— and arter filling 
'is pipe agin from Sam Jones's box he got up 
and went. 

“Mind you,” ses Bill Chambers, looking 
round, “ if 'e comes back and ses somebody 
'as taken his hamper, nobody knows nothing 
about it.” 

“ I 'ope Henery Walker 'as got it all right,” 
ses Dicky Weed. “When shall we know?” 

“ He’ll come up 'ere and tell us,” ses Bill 
Chambers. “ It’s time 'e was here, a'most.” 

Five minutes arterwards the door opened 
and Henery Walker came staggering in. He 
was as white as a sheet, his 'at was knocked 
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“ I couldn’t," Bob. . * ob ^ side of bis 'esd, and diere was two or 

He sat> down “«iid ’elped hiswlf 4 wit 0' « tbMf tiasty-looking scratches on ’ia cheek. 
Sam Jones's bahCjH^; and one 0* twofot ' Hdhame straight to BiU Cbambei^s rang — 
“P on the quiet and arant outside tctilbtcn. I®- wot ’ad just been filled-HUid msntu:ied it, and 
wot was gotag on down the road. Bfeyboty tHe#’e sat down on a sett gasping for breath. 
^ wondtoirig wot was hailing, dljA when ‘Wofs the matter, Hepery?” ses Bill, 
Bob Piwtty got up and stud 'e iwist»lM foing, shHfBg at 'im with Is mouth open. 
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Henery Walker groaned and shook his 
'ead. 

“ Didn^t you get the hamper ? ” ses Bill, 
turning pale. 

Henery Walker shook his 'ead agin. 

“Shut up!” he ses, as Bill Chambers 
started finding fault. “I done the best I 
could Nothing could ha* 'appened better — 
to start with. Directly Ted Brown and Joe 
Smith started, Mrs. Pretty and her sister, and 
all the kids excepting the baby, run out, and 
they’d *ardly gone afore I was inside the back 
door and looking for that hamper, and I’d 
hardly started afore I heard them coming 
back agin. I was at the foot o’ the stairs at 
the time, and, not knowing wot to do, I went 
up *em into Hob’s bedroom.” 

“ Well ? ses Bill Chambers, as Henery 
Walker stopped and looked round. 

“ A’most directly arterwards I ’eard Mrs. 
Pretty and her sister coming upstairs,” ses 


Henery Walker, with a shudder. “I was 
under the bed at the time, and afore I could 
say a word Mrs. Pretty gave a loud screech 
and scratched my face something cruel I 
thought she’d gone mad.” 

“ You’ve made a nice mess of it ! ” ses Bill 
Chambers. 

“ Mess ! ” ses Henery, firing up. “ Wot 
would you ha’ done ? ” 

“ I should ha’ managed diffrent,” ses Bill 
Chambers. “ Did she know who you was ? 

“Know who I was?” ses Henery. “0* 
course she did. It’s my belief that Bob 
knew all about it and told ’er wot to do.” 

“ Well, you’ve done it now, Henery,” ses 
Bill Chambers. “ Still, that’s your affair.” 

“ Ho, is it ? ” .ses Henery Walker. “ You 
’ad as much to do with it as I ’ad, excepting 
that you w^as sitting up ’ere in comfort while 
I was doing all the work. It’s a wonder to 
me I got off as well as I did.” 
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Bill Chambers sat staring at ’im and 
s( ratching his *ead* and just then they all 
t ard the voice of Bob Pretty, very distinct, 
outside, asking for Henery Walker, Then 
thti door opened, and Bob Pretty, carrying 
his ’cad very ’igh, walked into the room* 
Where’s Henery Walker ? ” he ses, in a 
joiid voice. 

Henery Walker put down the empty mug 
wot he’d been pretending to drink out of and 
tried to smile at ’im. 

“ Halloa, Bob I ” he ses. 

“ What was you doing in my ’ouse ? ^ ses 
Bob Pretty, very severe. 

“ I — I just looked in to see whether you 
was in, Bob,” ses Henery. 

‘‘ That’s why you was found under my bed, 
I s’pose ? ” ses Bob Pretty. I want a 
straight answer, Henery Walker, and I mean 
to ’ave it, else Tm going off to Cudford for 
Policeman White.” 

“ I went there to get that hamper,” ses 
Henery Walker, plucking up spirit. “ You 
won it unfair last night, and we determined 
for to get it back. So now you know.” 

“ I call on all of you to witness that,” ses 
Bob, looking round. “ Henery Walker went 
into my ’ouse to steal my hamper. He ses 
so, and it wasn’t ’is fault he couldn’t find it 
I’m a pore man and I can’t afford such 
things ; I sold it this morning, a bargain, for 
thirty bob.” 

“ Well, then there^s no call to make a fuss 
over it, Bob,” .ses Bill Chambers. 

“1 sold it for thirty bob,” ses Bob Pretty, 
“ and when I went out this evening I left the 
money on my bedroom mantelpiece— one 
pound, two arf - crowns, two t^6 - shilling 
pieces, and two sixpences. My wife and 
her sister both saw it there. That they’ll 
swear to.” , 

“Well, wot. about it?” ses Sam Jon^ 
staring at ’im. ' 

“ Arter my pore wi|e ’ad begged and prayed 
Henery Walker on ’er bended knees to spare 
’er life and go,” ses Bob Pretty, looked 
at the mantelpiece and found- the money ’ad 
disappeared.” 

Henery Walker got up all white and 
shakit^ and flung ’is arms abbut, trying id 
get ’is breath. , // , ,, 

“ Do you mean to say I laote ” |be 

at last ' ‘'/'v',"- , ' 

“ O’ c<mrae ^ Bob Pretty. “ Why, 
you said yourself afore ^ 


Mr. Smith that you came to steal tlie hamper. 
Wot’s the difference between (Stealing the 
hamper and the money I sold it for ? ” . 

Henery Walker tried for to answer 'im, 
but he couldn’t speak a word. 

“ I left my pore wife with ’er apron over 
her ’ead sobbing as if her ’art would break,” 
ses Bob Pretty; “ not because o’ the loss of 
the money so much, but to think of Henery 
Walker doing such a thing— and ’aving to 
go to jail for it.” 

“ I never touched your money, and you 
know it,” ses Henery Walker, finding his 
breath at last. “ I don’t believe it was there. 
You and your wife ’ud swear anything.” 

“ As you please, Henery,” ses Bob Pretty. 
“ Only I’m going straight off to Cudford to 
see Policeman White ; he’ll be glad of a job, 
I know. There’s three of us to swear to it, 
and you was found under my bed.” 

“ Let bygones be bygones, Bob,” ses Bill 
Chambers, trying to smile at ’im. 

“No, mate,” ses Bob Pretty. “I’n) going 
to *ave my rights, but I don’t want to be ’ard 
on a man I’ve known all my life ; and if, 
afore I go to my bed to-night, the thirty 
shillings is brought to me, I won’t say as I 
won’t look over it.” 

He stood for a moment shaking his ’ead 
at them, and then, still holding.it very ’igh, 
he turned round and walked out. 

“ He never left no money on the mantel- 
pie^” ses Sam Jones, at last. “ Don’t you 
believe it. You go to jail, Henery.” 

“ Anything sooner than be done by Bob 
Pretty,” ses George Kettle. 

"•‘Tnere’s not much doing now, Henery,” 
ses Bill Chambers, in a soft voice. 

Henery Walker woialdn’t listen to ’em, and 
he Jumped up and carried on like a madman. 
His idea was for ’em all' to club together to 
pay the money, and to borrow it from Smith, 
the landward, to go on with, ^hey wouldn’t 
’ear of it at fust, but arter Smith ’ad fjointed 
out that they might ’ave to go to jail with 
Henery, and said thin^ about ’is licence, 
tJje,Jr gave way. Bob Pretty was just Starting 
off;Jo see Policeman White when th^ took 
money, and instead o’ telling ’im wot 
they', thought of ’im, as they ’ad intended, 
Hft^ry Walke3r ’ad to walk ' ^ongside of !im 
aoMb^.and jpray of ’hn.to uJce the money. 
^ it at last as a &ybur to Henery, 

an# bought the halbper b»ck with it next 
mci§img— rdseap. IJeaetway^ he said so. 




M ISS Gertrude 
Elliott, as 
Stasia, the servant, in 
“ The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back," has 
a part somewhat out of 
her usual range, but she plays it 
with a naturalness and sense of 
character that are of the greatest 
help to the plRy, It will be remembered that 
the “slut^* of the first act becomes, through 
the influence of the Mysterious Stranger, the 
J** slavey ” of the second and the servant " of 
" the third act, and in indicating this trans* 
formation Miss Elliott is particularly success- 
Mr. Forbes- Robertson did a courageous 
thing when he produced such an unconven- 
laonal play, but, happily, his temerity received 
reward, and this modern Morality Play 
has been one of the successes of the season. 

Miss Daomar VViehk, who plays the part 
of Ethel Parker- Jennings in the Ix>ndon pro- 
duction of ‘‘Jack Straw," has a p^t which 
does not provide any great scope for power- 
ful acting, but she invests the character with 
such charm as to add considerably to the 
attraction of the play. 

Miss Evelyn Millard has so endeared 
herself to the public by her performances in 
“ The Adventure of Lady Ursula," “ Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire," and other romantic plays, 
that her venture into managemoiit was 
>fcitched witft the keenest intelrest. 'The 
result has been a most gratifying /succ^^s, 
for she has in “ Idols " a pliy Which serins 
likely to serve her for some time to come. 
4The part of Irene Merriam is peyp which 
gives Miss Millard some opportunities , for 
really powerful acting, and in the great trial 
, a^ene she the audience to the higher 

,,%^lhUsiasm. V 

jMiss H iLDA 

^ Rlili^ggie in “ What Every Woman Knows ” 
the delights of London. Though 
jt rimy be true that good plays make good 
can detract frpm^^e merit 
which is AS near perfect 
' a flt companion to her ^ 

the' 


characters are ' an accomplish- 
ment of which any a^ress might 
well be proud. ^ 

Miss Marie Tempest has a part in ‘‘ Mrs, 
Dot ” which fits her like the proverbial glove, 
And when so suited what a delightful actress 
she is to watch ! Overflowing with humoiit 
and good spirits, her personality and infectious 
laughter aqt as a tonic on the most jaded ol 
nerves. If only we could hear her sing more 
often our happiness would be complete. 

Miss Denise Orme makes her first stage 
appearance since her marriage in “Tlu 
Hon'ble Phil," and, as Marie, sings and acb 
with all her well-known charm. Miss Orme’s 
experience of the stage has been a singular]} 
happy one, as she has had none of the lonjj 
years of waiting which are the lot of most 
aspirants to leading parts. On her very first 
appearance in musical comedy she played 
one of the name - parts in “ The Littk 
Michus," and from the good start thus made 
she has never looked back. 

Miss Marik L5hr, who has made such ? 
success as Margaret in Mr. Tree’s splendici 
production of “ Faust," possesses one great 
qualification for the part — she looks it t< 
perfection. Miss Lohr is^ one of tlu 
youngest leading ladies in London, bein^ 
still under twenty years of age. Tht 
daughter of that well-known actress, Mis* 
Kate Bishop, hers is clearly a case of in 
herited talent, though success has not beer 
v<won without much hard work. This is not Mis* 
Lphr’s first appearance at His Majesty’s — most 
playgoers will remej»ber wtiat a pretty picture 
she made as Rosey Mack^Prie in HColonel 
Newcombe."^ Few theatrical careers have 
opened so auspiciously, her future will 
be watched with the liyeliest interest 

Misa Isabel Jay, with her beauty and 
high Spirits, mBjkm an i^eaUPrincess for. such 
afpretfy love story as r lixis thitotjgh “ The King 
of Caejonia,^’ thc'snbjea of our Jast i^ustratiun. 
T^re are few better voices fben hers pn the 
musical comedy stsge to-day, an^ her u^ethod 
still beans , evidence of .tlto tllim 
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MISS GERTRUDE ELLIOTT, 

And a scan^ from “ The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” in which she appears. 

From Photographs hy Foulsham Pan field and Dorter Street Stvdio\. 
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MISS EVELYN MILLARD. 

And a scene from ** Idols,” in which she appears. 

J’fom h\ »?-» U~a/er’V (tnti n<*r'rr St>ert Shiiftr\ 
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MISS HIl-DA TREVELYAN, 

And a scene from “ What Every Woman Knovsrs," in whicli she appears. 

rrotn Photofit aphs I'V U'tiA'tr. 





MISS MARIE TEMPEST. 

And a scrne from “ Mrs. Dot,” in which she at)pears. 
brom Photootaphi. by PtK'cr Street Siuctios. 




MISS DENISE ORME. 

And portion of a scene from “The Hon ble Phil,” in which she appears. 
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Reminiscenc^es of Mr. Sherlock Holmes. 

(From."tH«5 Diaries of his friend— John H. Watson, M.D.) 

By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 

' ■ 5 'r ' ' 

The Adventure of the Bruce-Partington Plans. 



JN the third week of November, 
in the year 1895, a dense 
yellow fog settled down upon 
London. From the Monday 
to the Thursday I doubt 
whether it was ever possible 
from our windows in Baker Street to see the 
loom of the opposite houses. The first day 
Holmes had spent in cross-indexing his huge 
book of references. The second and^ third 
had been patiently occupied up6n a subject 
which he had recently made his hobby-— the 
music of the Middle Ages. But when, for 
the fourth time, after pushing back our chairs 
from breakfast we saw the greasy, heavy ^ 
brown swirl still drifting past us and con- 
densing in oily drops upon the window-panes, 
my comrade’s impatient and active nature 
could endure this drab existence no longer. 
He paced restlessly about our sitting-room in 
a fever of suppressed energy, biting his nails, 
tapping the furniture, and chafing against 
inaction. 

“ Nothing of interest in the paper, 
Watson?” he asked, 

I was aware that by anything of interest 
Holmes meant anything of criminal interest. 
There was the news of a revolution, of a 
possible war, and of an impending change of 
Government ; but these did not come within 
the horizon of my companion. I could see 
nothing recorded in the shape of crime which 
was not commonplace and futile. Holmes 
groaned and resumed his restless meanderings. 

“ The London criminal is certainly a dull 
fellow,” said he, in the querulous voice of the 
sportsman whose game has failed hitrt. “ Look 
out of this window, Watson. See how the 
figures loom up, are dimly seen, and then 
blend once more into the cloud-bank. The 
thief or thue murderer could roam London 
on such a" day as the tiger does the jungle, 
unseen until he pounces, and then evident«^ 
only fb his victim.” ^ 

“There have^” said I, “been numerous 
petty thefts.” 

Holmes snorted his cdhtempt. 
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“This great and sombre stage is set for 
something more worthy than that,” said' he. 

“ It is fortunate for this community that I am ;; 
not a criminal.” 

“ It is indeed ! ” said I, heartily. 

“Suppose that I were Brooks or Wood- 
house, or any of the fi(ty men who have good 
reason for taking my life, how long could I 
survive against my own pursuit? A summons, 
a bogus appointment, and all would be over. 

It is well they don’t have days of fog in the 
Latin countries— the countries of assassina- 
tion. By Jove 1 here comes something at 
last to break our dead monotony.” 

It was the maid with a telegram. Holmes 
tore it open and burst out laughing. 

“ Well, well ! What next ? said he. 

“ brother Mycroft is coming round.” 

“Why not?” Tasked. 

“ Why not ? It is as if you met a tram-car 
coming down a country lane. Mycroft has 
his rails and he runs on them. His Pall 
Mall lodgings, the Diogenes Club, Whitehall 
— that is his cycle. Once, and only once, 
he has been here. What upheaval can 
possibly have derailed him?” 

“ Does he not explain ? ” 

Holmes handed me his brother’s telegram. 

“ Must see you over Cadbgan West. 
Coming at once— Mycroft.” 

“Cadogan West? I have beard the 
name.” 

“ It recalls nothing to my mind But 
that Mycroft should break out in this erratic 
fashion ! A planet might * as well leave 
its orbit. By the way, do you know what 
Mycroft is?” ^ 

I had some vague recollection of tn 
explanation at the time of the Adventure 
of the Greek Interpreter, 

“You told me that he had some small 
c^e under the British Government.” 

Holmes chuck^e^ 

I did not know you quite so well in 
those days. One has to be discreet when 
onp talks of high matters of State. You are 
rig^t in thinking that he is under the British 
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Government You would also be right in a 
sense if you said that occasionally he is the 
British Government'* 

“ My dear Holmes ! ’* 

“ I thought I might surprise you, Mycroft 
draws four hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
remains a subordinate, has no ambitions of 
any kind, will receive neither honour nor 
title, but remains the most indispensable 
man in the country.** 

“But how?*' 

' “Well, his position is unique. He has 
made it for himself. There has never been 
anything like it before, nor will be again. 
He has the tidiest and most orderly brain, 
with the greatest capacity for storing facts, of 
any man livirfg. The same great, powers 
which I have turned to the detection of 
crime he has used for this particular busi- 
ness. The conclusions of every department 
are passed to him, and he is the central 
exchange, the clearing-house, which makes 
out the balance. All other men are special- 
ists, but his specialism is omniscience. We 
will suppose that a Minister needs informa- 
tion as to a |k)int which involves the Navy, 
India, Canada, and the bimetallic question ; 
he could get his separate advices from various 
departments upon each, but only Mycroft 
can focus them all, and say offhand how 
each factor would affect the other. They 
began by using him as a short-cut, a conveni- 
ence; now he has made himself an essential. 
In that great brain of his everything is 
pigeon-holed, and can be handed out in an 
instant. Again and again his word has 
decided the national policy. He lives in it. 
He thinks of nothing else save when, as an 
intellectual exercise, he unbends if I call 
upon him and ask him to advise me on 
one of my little problems. But Jupiter is 
descending to-^ay. What on earth can it 
mean ? Who is Cadogan West, and what is 
he4o Mycroft?" 

“ I have it ! " I cried, and plunged among 
the litter of papers upon the sofa. “Yes, 
yes, here he is, sure enough I Cadogan 
West was the young man who was found 
dead on the Underground on Tuesday 
morning." 

Holmes sat up at attention, his pipe half- 
way to his lips. 

“ This must be serious, Watson. A death 
which has caused my brother to alter, his 
habits can be no ordinary one. What iti the 
world can he have to do with it ? The cak 
was featureless as I remembeHt. The young 
man had aj^rently fallen o^l^f the train and 
killed himself. He had^?|i|| been robbed. 


and there was no particular reason to suspect 
violence. Is that not so ? ” 

“There has been an inquest," said I, “and 
a good many fresh fac.ts have come out. 
Looked at more closely, I should certainly 
say that jt was a curious case." 

“Judging by its effect upon my brother, I 
should think it must be a most extraordinary 
one.” He snuggled down in his arm-chair. 
“ Now, Watson, let us have the facts." 

“The man's name was Arthur Cadogan 
West. He was twenty-seven years of age, un- 
married, and a clerk at Woolwich Arsenal.” 

“Government employ. Behold the link 
with brother Mycroft ! " 

“He left Woolwich suddenly on Monday 
night. Was last seen by his fiancee^ Miss 
Violet Westbury, whom he left abruptly in 
the fog about 7.30 that evening. There was 
no quarrel between them and she can give no 
motive for his action. The next thing heard 
of him was when his dead body was dis- 
covered by a plate-layer named Mason, just 
outside Aldgate Station on the Underground 
system in London.” 

“When?” 

“ The body was found at six on the Tuesday 
morning. It was lying wide of the metals 
upon the left hand of the, track as one goes 
eastward, at a point close to the station, 
where the line emerges from the tunnel in 
which it runs. The head was badly crushed 
— an injury which might well have been 
caused by a fall from the train. The body 
could only have come on the line in that 
way. Had it been carried down from any 
neighbouring street, it must have passed 
the station barriers, where a collector is 
always standing. This point seems absolutely 
certain." 

“ Very good. The case is definite enough. 
The man, dead or alive, either fell or was 
precipitated from a train. So much is clear 
to me. Continue.” 

“The trains which traverse the lines ,of 
rail beside which the body was found are 
those which run from west to east, some 
being purely Metropolitan, and some from 
Willesden and outlying junctions. It can be 
stated for certain that this young man, when 
he met his death, was travelling in this 
direction at some late hour of the night, but 
at what point he entered the train it im- 
possible to state.” 

^ “ His ticket, of course, would show tl||ft.” 
i “ There was no ticket in his pockets.” 

“No ticket! Dear me, Watson, this is 
really very singular. According to my expe- 
rience it is not possible to reach the platform 
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of a Metropolitan train without exhibiting 
one's ticket. Presumably, then, the young 
man had one. Was it taken from him in 
order to conceal the station from which he 
came ? It is possible. Or did he drop it in 
the carriage? That also is possible. But 
the point is of curious interest. I understand 
that there was no sign of robbery ? ” 

“ Apparently not. There is a list here of 
his possessions. His purse contained two 
pounds fifteen. He had also a cheque-book 
on the Woolwich branch of the Capital and 
( ounties Bank. Through this his identity 
was established. There were also two dress- 
cTcle tickets for the Woolwich Theatre, dated 
for that very evening. Also a small packet 
of technical papers." 

Holmes gave an exclamation of satisfaction. 
“ 'rhere we have it at last, Watson ! 
British Government — Woolwich Arsenal — 
Technical papers — Brother Mycroft, the chain 
IS complete. But here he comes, if I am 
not mistaken, to speak for himself.” 

A moment later the tall and portly form 


of Mycroft Holmes was ushered into the 
room. Heavily built and massive, there was 
a suggestion of uncouth physical inertia in 
the figure, but above this unwieldy frame 
there was perched a head so masterful in its 
brow, so alert in its steel-grey, deep set eyes, 
so firm in its lips, and so subtle in its play of 
expression, that after the first glance one 
forgot the gross body and remembered only 
the dominant mind. 

At his heels came our old friend Lestrade, 
of Scotland Yard —thin and austere. The 
gravity of both their faces foretold some 
weighty quest. The detective shook; hands 
without a word. Mycroft Holmes struggled 
out of his overcoat and subsided into an 
arm-chair. 

“A most annoying business, Sherlock,” 
said he. “I extremely dislike altering my 
habits, but the powers that be would take no 
denial. In the present state of Siam it is 
most awkward that I should be away from 
the office. But it is a real crisis. I have 
never seen the Prime Minister so upset. As 
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to the Admiralty-~it is buzzing like an over- 
turned bee-hive. Have you read up the case?*' 

“We have Just done so. What were the 
technical papers ? ” 

“Ah, there's the point! Fortunately, it 
has not come out. The Press would be 
furious if it did. The papers which this 
wretched youth had in his pocket were the 
plans of the Bruce-Partington submarine." 

Mycroft Holmes spoke with a solemnity 
which showed his sense of the importance 
of the subject. His brother and I sat 
expectant. 

“ Surely you have heard of it ? I thought 
everyone had heard of it." 

“ Only as a name." 

“Its importance can hardly be exaggerated. 
It has been the most jealously guarded of all 
Government .secrets. You may take it from 
me that naval warfare becomes impossible 
within the radius of a Bruce -Partington's 
operations. Two years ago a very large sum 
was smuggled through the Estimates and 
was expended in acquiring a monopoly of the 
invention. Every effort has been made to 
keep the secret. The plans, which are 
exceedingly intricate, comprising some thirty 
separate patents, each essential to the working 
of the whole, are kept in an elaborate safe in 
a confidential office adjoining the Arsenal, 
with burglar-proof doors and windows. Under 
no conceivable circumstances were the plans 
to be taken from the office. If the Chief 
Constructor of the Navy desired to consult 
them, even he was forced lo go to the Woolwich 
office for the purpose. And yet here we find 
them in the pockets of a dead junior clerk in 
the heart of London. From an official point 
of view it’s simply awful." 

“ But you have recovered them ? " 

“ No, Sherlock, no 1 That’s the pinch. 
We have not. Ten papers were taken from 
"Woolwich. There were seven in the pockets 
of Cadogan West. The three most essential 
are gone — stolen, vanished. You must drop 
everything, Sherlock. ‘ Never mind your usual 
petty puzzles of the police-court. It’s a vital 
international problem that you have to solve. 
Why did Cadogan West take the papers, 
where are the missing ones, how did he die, 
how came his body where it was found, how 
can the evil be set right? Find an answer 
to all these questions, and you will have 
done good service for your country." 

“ Why do ypu not solve it yourself, 
Mycroft? You can see as far as I." 

“ Possibly, Sherlock. But it is a question 
of getting details. Give me your details, and 
from an arm-chair I will return you an 


excellent expert opinion. But to run here 
and run there, to cross-question railway- 
guards, and lie on my face with a lens to niy 
eye—it is not my mktier. No, you are the 
one man who can clear the matter up. If 
you have a fancy to see your name in the 

next honours list " 

My friend smiled and shook his head. 

“ I play the game for the game's own 
sake," said he. “ But the problem certainly 
presents some points of interest, and I shall 
be very pleased to look into it. Some more 
facts, please." 

“I have jotted down the more essential 
ones upon this sheet of paper, together with 
a few addresses which you will find of 
service. The actual official guardian of the 
papers is the famous Government expert. 
Sir James Walter, whose decorations and 
sub-titles fill tw'o lines of a book of reference. 
He has grown grey in the Service, is a gentle- 
man, a favoured guest in the most exalted 
houses, and above all a man whose patriotism 
is beyond suspicion. He is one of two who 
have a key of the safe. I may add that the 
papers were undoubtedly in the office during 
working hours on Monday, and that Sir 
James left for London about three o’clock, 
taking his key with him. He was at the 
house of Admiral Sinclair at Barclay Square 
during the whole of the evening when this 
incident occurred." 

“ Has the fact- been verified ? " 

“ Yes ; his brother. Colonel Valentine 
Walter, has testified tp his departure from 
Woolwich, and Admiral Sinclair to his arrival 
in London ; so Sir James is no longer a direct 
factor in the problem." 

“ Who was the other man with a key ? " 
“The senior clerk and draughtsman, Mr. 
Sidney Johnson. He' is a man of forty, 
married, with five children. He is a silent, 
morose man, but he has, on the whole, an 
excellent record in the public service. He 
is unpopular with his colleagues, but a hard 
worker. According to bis own account, 
corroborated only by the word of his wifi*, 
he was at home the whole of Monday even- 
ing after office hours, and his key has never 
left the watch-chain upon which it hangs." 

“ Tell us about Cadogan West." 

He has been ten years- in Jjhe Service, 
and has done good workp He has the repu' 
tation of being hot-heaaed and igifl^ous, 
but a straight, honest man. We have %gthing 
against him. He was iext Sidney, llnnsoii 
in the office. His duties brought nim into 
daily personal contact Ivith the plaiif. No 
one else had the handling of them.' 
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“ Who locked the plans up that night ? " 

“ Mr. Sidney Johnson, the senior clerk.” 

“ Well, it is surely perfectly clear who took 
them away. They are Actually found upon 
the person of this junior clerk, Cadogan 
West. That seems final, does it not ? ” 

“ It does, Sherlock, and yet it leaves so 
much unexplained. In the first place, why 
did he take them ? ” 

I presume they were of value ? ” 

“He could have got several thousands for 
them very easily.” 

“ Can you suggest any possible motive for 
taking the papers to London except to sell 
them ? ” 

“ No, I cannot.” 

“ Then we must take that as our working 
hypothesis. Voung West took the papers. 
Now this could only be done by having a 
false key ” 

“ Several false keys. He had to open the 
building and the room.” 

“ He had, then, several false keys. He 
took the papers to London to sell the secret, 
intending, no doubt, to have the plans them- 
selves back in the safe next morning before 
they were missed. While in London on this 
treasonable mission he met his end.” 

“How?” 

“We will suppose jthat he was travelling 
back to Woolwich when he was filled and 
thrown out of the compartment.” - 

“ Aldgate, where the body was found, is con- 
siderably past the station for London Bridge, 
which would be his^^route to Woolwich.” 

“ Many circumstances could be imagined 
under which he would pass London Bridge. 
There was someone in the carriage, for 
example, with whom he was h^ing an ab- 
sorbing interview. This interviw led to a 
violent scene, in which he list his life. 
Possibly he tried to leave the carriage, fell 
out on the line, and so met his end. The 
other closed the door. There was a thick 
fog, and nothing -could be seen.” 

“ No better explanation can be given with 
our present knowledge ; and yet consider, 
Slierlock, Ijow much you leave untouched. 
We will suppose, for argument’s sake, that 
young Cadogan West had determined to 
convey these papers to I^ndon. He would 
naturally havejmade an appointment with the 
fore^d agent^afl|| kept his evening clear. 
InsWad cf that,'lie took two tickets for the 
the^e, jescorted'^is fianck half-way there, 
and^en stiddenlyidisappeared.” 

“A blind,” saici Lestrade, who had sat 
listeil|hg with. sp|ie impatience to the 
conv|rsatioii, \ 


“ A very singular one. That is objection 
No. I. Objection No. 2 : We will suppose 
that he reaches London and sees the foreign 
agent. He must bring back the papers 
before morning or the loss will be discovered. 
He took away ten. Only seven were in his 
pocket. What had become of the other 
three? He certainly would not leave them 
of his own free will. Then, again, where is 
the price of his treason? One would have 
expected to find a large sum of money in his 
pocket.” 

“It seems to me perfectly clear,” said 
Lestrade. “I have no doubt at all as to 
what occurred. He took the papers to sell 
them. He saw the agent. They could not 
agree as to price. He started home again, 
but the agent went with him. In the train 
the agent murdered him, took the more 
essential papers, and threw his body from the 
carriage. That would account for everything, 
would it not ? ” ' ' 

“ Why had he no ticket ? 

“The ticket would have shown which station 
was nearest the agent’s house. Therefore he 
took it from the murdered man^^ pocket.” 

“ Good, Lestrade, very good,” said Holuttes* ^ 
“Your theory holds together. But if this is 
true, then the case is at an end. On the one 
hand the traitor is dead. On the other the 
plans of the Bruce-Partington submarine are 
presumably already on the Continent. What 
is there for us to do ? ’* 

“ To act, Sherlock— to act!” cried Mycroft, 
springing to his feet. “All my instincts are. 
against this explanation. Use your powers ! 
Go to the scene of the crime! See the 
people concerned 1 Leave no stone un^ 
turned I In all your career you have never 
had so great a chance of serving yoip* 
country.” 

“ Well, well 1 ” said Holmes, shrugging tSs 
shoulders. “ Come, Watsoft ! And you, 
Lestrade, could you favour us with your 
company for an hour or two? We will 
begin our investigation by a visit to Aldgate 
Station. Good-bye, Mycroft. I shall let 
you have a report before evening, but I 
warn you in advance that you have little 
to expect,” 

An hour later Holmes, Lestrade, and I 
stood upon the Underground railroad at the 
pkrint where it emerges from the tunnel 
imtpnediately before Aldgate Station. A 
coiitteous, red -faced old gentleman repre- 
sented the railway company. 

*^This is where the young man’s body lay,” 
said he, indicating a spot about three fe^ 
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from the metals. ** It could not have fallen 
from above, for these, as you see, are all blank 
walls. Therefore it could only have come 
from a train, and that train, so far as we can 
trace it, must have passed about midnight on 
Monday.” 

‘‘Have the carriages been examined for 
any sign of violence ? ” 

“There are no such signs, and no ticket 
has been found.” 

“ No record of a door being found open ? ” 
“ None.” 


“We have had some fresh evidence this 
morning,” said Lestrade. “A passenger who 
passed Aldgate in an ordinary Metropolitan 
train about 11.40 on. Monday night declares 
that he heard a heavy' thud, as of a body 
striking the line, just before the train reached 
the station. There was dense fog, however, 
and nothing could be seen. He made no 
report of it at the time. Why, whatever is 
the matter with Mr. Holmes ? ” 

My friend was standing with an expression 
of strained intensity upon his face, staring at 
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the railway metals where they curved out of 
the tunnel. Aldgate is a junction, and there 
was a network of points. On these his eager, 
juestioning eyes were fixed, and I saw on his 
keen, alert face that tightening of the lips, 
:hat quiver of the nostrils, and concentration 

the heavy tufted brows which I knew so 
well. 

“ Points,” he muttered ; ** the points.” 

“ What of it ? What do you mean ? ” 

“ I suppose there are no great number of 
:)oints on a system such as this ? ” 

‘‘ No ; there are very few.” 

‘‘ And a curve, too. Points, and a curve. 
By Jove ! if it were only so.” 

“ What is it, Mr. Holmes ? Have you a 
:lue?” 

“ An idea — an indication, no more. But 
he case certainly grows in interest. Unique, 
)erfectly unique, and yet why not ? I do not 
jee any indications of bleeding on the line.” 

“There were hardly any.” 

“ But I understand that there was a con* 
iiderable wound.” 

“ The bone was crushed, but there was no 
^reat external injury.” 

“ And yet one would have expected some 
Dleeding. Would it be possible for me to 
nspect the train which contained the pas- 
jenger who heard the thud of a fall in the 
bg?” 

“ I fear not, Mr. Holmes. The Jrain has 
Deen broken up before now, and the carriages 
edistributed.” 

“I can assure you, Mr. Holmes,” said 
Lestrade, “ that every carriage has been 
carefully examined. I saw to it myself.” 

It was one of my friend’s most obvious 
weaknesses that he was impatient with less 
ilert intelligences than his own. 

“Very likely,” said he, turning away, 
^As it happens, it was not the carriages 
which I desired to examine. Watson, we 
lave done all we can here. We need not 
rouble you any further, Mr. Lestrade. I 
hink our iavestigations must now carry us 
o Woolwich.” 

At London Bridge Holmes wrote a'' tele- 
gram to his brother, which he handed to me 
lefore dispatching it It ran thus :-i- 

“See some light m the darkness, but it 
nay possibly flicker out Meanwhile, please 
messenger, to await return at Baker 
street, a complete H&t of all foreign spies or 
nternational agents known to be in England, 
-^ith full address. — Sherlock,” 

“That should be helpful, Watson,” he 
emarl^d, as we took our seats in the 
^Voolwich train. “ l^e certainly owe brother 


Mycroft a debt for having introduced us to 
what promises to be a really very remarkable 
case.” 

His eager face still wore that expression of 
intense and high-strung energy, which showed 
me that some novel and suggestive circum- 
stance had opened up a stimulating line of 
thought. See the foxhound with hanging 
ears and drooping tail as it lolls about the 
kennels, and compare it with the same hound 
as, with gleaming eyes and straining muscles, 
it runs upon a breast-high scent — such was 
the change in Holmes since the morning. He 
was a different man to the limp and lounging 
figure in the mouse-coloured dressing-gown 
who had prowled so restlessly only a few 
hours before round the fog-girt room. 

“ There is material here. There is scope,” 
said he, “ I am dull indeed not to have 
understood its possibilities.” 

“ Even now they are dark to me,” 

“ The end is dark to me also, but I have 
hold of one idea which may lead us far. 
The man met his death elsewhere, and his 
body was on the roof oi a carriage.” 

“ On the roof 1 ” 

“ Remarkable, is it not ? But consider the 
facts. Is it a coincidence that it is found at 
the very point where the train pitches and 
sways as it comes round on the points ? Is 
not that the place where an object upon the 
roof might be expected to fall off? The 
points would affect no object inside the 
train. Either the body fell from the roof, or 
a very curious coincidence has occurred. 
But now consider the question of the blood. 
Of course, there was no bleeding on the line 
if the body had bled elsewhere. Each fact 
is suggestive in itself. Together they have a 
cumulative force.” 

“ And the ticket, too ! ” I cried. 

“ Exactly. We could not explain the 
absence of a ticket. This woifld explain it. 
Everything fits together.” 

“ But suppose it were so, we are still as far 
as ever from unravelling the mystery of his 
death. Indeed, it becomes not simpler, but 
stranger.” 

“perhaps,” said Holmes, thoughtfully; 
“ pei^aps.” He relapsed into a silent 
revei^e, which ‘tested until the slow train 
drew up at last in Woolwich Station. There 
he cklled a cab and drew Mycroft’s paper 
froni his pocket 

“|Ve have quite a little round of after- 
nbo^ calls to make," said he, “ I think that 
Sir James Walter claims our first attention.” 

The house of the famous official was a 
fine villa with green lawns stretching down to 
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the Thames. As we reached it the fog was 
lifting, and a thin, watery sunshine was break- 
ing through. A butler answered our ring. 

“Sir James, sirP^ said he, with solemn 
face. “ Sir James died this morning.'* 

“ Good heavens ! ” cried Holmes, in amaze- 
ment. “ How did he die ? ** 

“ Perhaps you would care to step in, sir,* 
and see his brother. Colonel Valentine?** 
“Yes, we had best do so.” 

We were ushered into a dim lit drawing- 
room, where an instant later we were joined 
by a very tall, handsome, light-bearded man 
of fifty, the younger brother of the dead 
scientist. His wild eyes, stained cheeks, and 
unkempt hair all spoke of the sudden blow 
which had fallen upon the household. He 
was hardly articulate as he spoke of it. 

“It was this horrible scandal,” said he. 
“ My brother, Sir James, was a man of very 
sensitive honour, and he could not survive 
such an affair. It broke his heart. He was 
always so proud of the efficiency of his 
department, and this was a crushing blow.” 

“ We had hoped that he might have given 
us some indications which would have helped 
us to clear the matter up.** 

“ I assure you that it was all a mystery to 
him as it is to you and to all of us. He had 
already put all his knowledge at the disposal 
of the police. Naturally, he had no doubt 
that Cadogan West was guilty. But all the 
rest was inconceivable.** 

;“You cannot throw any new light upon 
the affair ? ’* 

** I know nothing myself save what I have 
read or heard. I have no desire to be dis- 
courteous, but you can understand, Mr. 
Holmes, that we are much disturbed ai 
present, and I must ask you to hasten this 
interview to an end.** 

“This is indeed an unexpected develop- 
ment,” said my friend when we had regained 
the cab. “ I wonder if the death was natural, 
or whether the poor old fellow killed himself! 
If the latter, may it be taken as some sign of 
self-reproach for duty neglected ? We must 
leave that question to the future. Now we 
shall turn to the Cadogan Wests.*’ 

A small but well-kept house in the out- 
skirts of the town sheltered the bereaved 
mother. The old lady was too dazed with 
grief to be of any use to us, but at her side 
was a white-faced young lady, who intro- 
duced herself as Miss Violet Westbury, the 
fiande of the dead man, and the last to see 
him upon that fatal night. 

“I cannot explain it, Mr. Holmes,** she 
mi, “I have not shut an eye since the 


tragedy, thinking, thinking, thinking, night 
and day, what the true meaning of it can be. 
Arthur was the most single-minded, chival- 
rous, patriotic man upon earth. He would 
have cut his right hand off before he would 
sell a State secret confided to his keeping. 
It is absurd, impossible, preposterous to any- 
one who knew him.” 

“ But the facts, Miss Westbury ? ” 

“ Yes, yes ; I admit I cannot explain them.” 

“ Was he in any want of money ? ** 

“ No ; his needs were very simple and his 
salary ample. He had saved a few hundreds, 
and we were to marry at the New Year.” 

“No signs of any mental excitement ? 
Come, Miss Westbury, be absolutely frank 
with us.” 

The quick eye of my companion had noted 
some change in her manner. She coloured 
and hesitated. 

“ Yes,” she said, at last. “ I had a feeling 
that there was something on his mind.” 

“For long?** 

“ Only for the last week or so. He was 
thoughtful and worried. Once I pressed him 
about it. He admitted that there was some- 
thing, and that it was concerned with his 
official life. ‘ It is too serious for me to speak 
about, even to you,* said he. I could get 
nothing more.” 

Holmes looked grave. 

“ Go Miss Westbury. Even if it seems 
to tell against him, go on. We cannot say 
what it may lead to.” 

“ Indeed, I have nothing more to tell. 
Once or twice it seemed to me that he was 
on the point of telling me something. He 
spoke one evening of the importance of the 
secret, and I have some recollection that he 
said that no doubt foreign spies would pay a 
great deal to have it.” 

My friend’s face grew graver still. 

“ Anything else ? ” 

“He said that we were slack about such 
matters — that it would be easy for a traitor to 
get the plans.” # 

“ Was it only recently that he made such 
remarks ? ” 

“ Yes, quite recently.” 

“ Now tell us of that last evening.** 

We were to go to the theatre. - The fog 
was so thick that a cab was useless. Wc 
fralked, and our way took us close to the 
office. Suddenly he darted a^way into the 
fog.” 

“ Without a word ?** 

“ He gave an exclamation ; that was all. 
I waited, but he never returned* Then I 
walked home. Next tpoming, after the office 
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opened, they came to inquire. About twelve 
o’clock we heard the terrible news. Oh, Mr. 
Holmes, if you could only, only save his 
honour I It was so much to him.” 

Holmes shook his head sadly. 

“ Come, Watson,” said he, “ our ways lie 
elsewhere. Our next station must be the 
office from which the papers were taken. 

“ It was black enough before against this 
young man, but our inquiries make it 
blacker,” he remarked, as the cab lumbered 
off. “ His coming marriage gives a motive 
for the crime. He naturally wanted money. 
The idea was in his head, since he spoke 
about it. He nearly made the girl an accom- 
plice in the treason by telling her his plans.’ 
It is all very bad.” 

“ But surely. Holmes, character goes for 
something? Then, again, why should he 
leave the girl in the street and dart away to 
commit a felony ? ” 

** Exactly ! There are certainly objections. 
But it is a formidable case which they have- ' 
to meet.” 

Mr. Sidney Johnson, the s^ior clerk, met 
us at the office, and received us * with that 
respect which my companion’s card always 
commanded. , He was a thin, gruff, bespec- 
tacled man of middle age, his cheeks haggard, 
and his hands twitching from the nervous 
strain to which he had been subjected. 

“ It is bad, Mr. Holmes, very bad ! Have 
you heard of the death of the chief? ” 

“ We have just come from his house.” 

“The place is disorganized. The chief 
dead, Cadogan West dead, our papers stolen. 
And yet, when we closed our door on 
Monday evening we were as efficient an office 
as any in the Government service. Good 
God, it’s dreadful to think of ! That West, 
of all men, should have done such a thing ! ” 

“ You are sure of his guilt, then ? ” 

“ I can see no other way out of it. And 
yet I would have trusted him as I trust 
myself,” 

“At what hour was the office closed on 
Monday ? ” 

“At five.” 

“Did you close it?*’ 

“I am always the last man out.” 

“Wheie were the plans?” 

“ In that safe. I put4hem there myself.” 

“ U tfiere no watchman to the building?" 

“ There ii ; but he has other dg)artment8 
to look aftef as well. He is an old soldier 
and 4 ' ^ost trustworthy man. He* saw 
nothii^ that evening* Of course, the fog 
was very thick.” 

that Gadogan Weet wi^bcdi tp 

V«l, 


make his way into the building after hours ; 
he would need three keys, would he not, 
before he could reach the papers ? ” 

“Yes, he would. The key of the outer 
door, the key bf the office, and the key of 
the safe.” 

“Only Sir James Walter and you had 
those keys ? ” 

“ I had no keys of the doors — only of the 
safe.” 

“ Was Sir James a man who was orderly in 
his habits ? ” > 

“ Yes, I think he was. . I know that so far 
as those three keys are concerned he kept 
them on the same ring, I nave often seen 
them there.” . 

“And that ring went with hidi to London?” 

“ He said so.” 

“And Ji'our key never left your possession?” 

“Nev^J’_; 

“ Then:*"WeSt, if he is the culprit, mustV 
have Bid. a duplicate. And yet none was f 
found upon his body. One other point : if ^ 
a clerk in this office desired to sell the plans, 
would it not be simpler to copy the plans for 
himself'Than to take the originals, as was 
actually done ? ” 

“ It would take considerable technical 
knowledge to copy the plans in an effective 
way.” 

“But I suppose either Sir James, or you, 
or West had that technical knowledge ?” 

“ No doubt we had, but I beg yqu won't 
try to drag me into the matter, Mr. Holmes, 
What is the use of our speculating in th^ 
way when the original plans were actually 
found on West ? ” 

“ Well, it is certainly singular that he 
should run the risk of taking originals if 
he could safely have taken copies, which 
would have equally served his turn.” 

“Singular, no doubt — an^J yet he did 
so.” 

“ Every inquiry in this case reveals some- 
thing inexplicable. Now there are three 
papers still missing. They are, as I under- 
stand, the vital ones?” 

“Yes, that is so,” 

“ Do you mean to say that anyone holding 
these three papers, and without the seven 
otheri, could construct a Bruce-Partington 
submarine ? ” 

“ I reported to that effect to the Admiralty. 
But to-day I have -been over the drawings 
again, and I am not so sure of it. I'he 
doume valves with the automatic self-ail}u8t- 
ing slots are drawn in one of the papers 
which have been returned. Until the 
foreigners had invented that for tbemselv^ 
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could not make the boat. Of course, 
they might soon get over the difficulty.” 

**Sut the three missing drawings are the 
important ? ” 

« Undoubtedly.'^ 

" I think, Mrith your permission, I will now 
take a stroll round the premises. I do not 
recall any other question which I desired 
to ask." 

He examined the lock of the safe, the 
door of the room, and finally the iron 
shutters of the window. It was only when 
we were on the lawn outside that his interest 
* was strongly lexcited. There was a laurel 
bush outside the window, and several of the 
branches bore signs of having been twisted 
or snapped. He examined them carefully 
with his lens, and th^ some dim and vague 
marks upon the earth beneath. Finall^r he 
asked the chief clerk to close the iron 
shutters, and he pointed out to me that they 
hardly met in the centre, and that it would 
be possible for anyone outside to see what 
was goin^ on 'within the room. 

** The indications are ruined by the three 
days' delay. They may mean something or 
nothing. Well, Watson, I do not think that 
WootWich can help us further. It is a small 
^op which we have gathered. Let us see 
if we can do better in London." 


Yet we added one more sheaf to our 
harvest before we left Woolwich Station 
The clerk in the ticket office was able to say 
with confidence that he saw Cadogan West — 
whom he knew well by sight — upon the 
Monday night, and that he went to London 
by the 8.15 to London Bridge. He was 
alone, and took a single third-class ticket 
The clerk was struck at the time by bis 
excited and nervous manner. So shaky was 
he that he could hardly pick up his change, 
and the clerk had helped him with it. A 
reference to a time-table showed that tht 
8.15 was the first train which it was possible 
for West to take after he had left the lady 
about 7.30. 

“ Let us reconstruct, Watson," said Holmes, 
after half an hour of silence. “I am not 
aware that in all our joint researches we have 
ever had a case which was more difficult to 
get at. Every fresh advance which we make 
cmly reveals a fresh ridge beyond. And yet 
we^ hkve surely ^^de some appreciable 
progress. ^ 

“ The effect of our inquiries at Wocrfwieh 
has in the main been against young Cadogan 
West ; but the indications at the window 
would lend themselves to a more favouiuble 
hypothesis. Let us suppose, for exktxiple, 
that he had been ap^oat^ed by some 
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foreign agent’ It might have been done 
under such pledges as would h^ve prevented 
him from speaking of it, and yet would 
have 'affected his thoughts in the direction 
indicated by his ^-emarks to his fiancee. Very 
good. We will now suppose that as he went to 
the theatre with the young lady he suddenly, 
in the fog, caught a glimpse of this same 
agent going in the direction of the office. 
He was an impetuous man, quick in his 
decisions. Eve^thing gave way to his duty. 
He followed the man, reached the window, 
saw the abstraction of the documents, and 
pursued the thief. In this way we get over 
the objection that no one would take original^ 
when he could make copies. This out- 
sider had to take originals. So far it holds 
together.” ^ 

** What is the next ISfep? ” 

“Then we come into difficulties. One 
would imagine that under such circumstances 
the first act of young Cadogan West would 
be to seize the villain and raise the alarm. 
Why did he not do so ? Could it have been 
an official superior who took the papers? 
That would elcplain West's conduct. Or 
could the thief have given West the slip in 
the fog, and West started at once to London 
to head him off frdm his own rooms, pre- 
suming that he knew where the rooms were ? 
The call must have been very pressing, since 
he left his girl standing in the fog, and made 
no effort to communicate with her. Our 
scent runs cold here, and there is a vast gap 
between either hypothesis and the laying of 
West's body, with seven papers i^ his pocket, 
on the roof of a Metropolitan train. My 
instinct now is to work from the other end 
If Mycroft has given ujs the list of addresses 
we may be able to pick our man, and follow 
two tracks instead of one.” 

Surely enough, a note awaited us at 
Baker Street. A Government messenger 
had brought it post-haste. Holmes glanced 
at it and threw it over to me. 

“There are numerous small fry, but few 
who would handle so big an affair. The only 
men worth considering are Adolph Meyer, 
of 13, Great George Street, Westminster; 
Ix)uis La Rothi^e, of Camj^en Mansions, 
Netting Hill ; and Hugo Oberstein, X3» 
Caulfield Gardens, KeMigton. The latter 
was known to ^be in town on Monday, and is 
now reported "as having left Glad to heeu: 
you have seen some light The Cabinet 
awaits your finaf report vnth the utmost 
anxiety, Grg^t refu^ntations have arrived 
from the very higfe^t queuter. The whole 


force of the State is at your back if you 
should need it — M ycroft.” 

“ I'm afraid,” said Holmes, smiling, “ that 
all the Queen's horses and all the Queen's men 
cannot avail in this matter.” He had spread 
out his big map of London, and leaned 
eagerly over it “ Well, well,” said he, presently, 
with an exclamation of satisfaction, “ things are 
turning a little in our direction at last. Why, 
Watson, I do honestly believe that we are 
going to pull it off after all.” He. slapped 
me on the shoulder with a sudden burst of 
hilarity. “ I am going out now. It is only 
a reconnaissance. I will do nothing serious 
without my trusted comrade and biographer 
at my elbow. Do you stay hqr®, and the 
odds are that you will see me again in an 
hour or two. If time hangs heavy get fools- 
cap and a pen, and begin your narrative ofj 
how we saved the State.” 

I felt some reflection of his elation in my 
own mind, for I knew weti|illilit he would 
not depart so far from his tSual afisterity of 
demeanour unless there was good cause for 
exultation.-^ All the long November evening 
I waited, filled with impatience for his retuitv 
At last, shortly after nine o'clock thet;c 
a messenger with a note : — 

“ Am dining at Goldini's ResfWclH|^ 
Gloucester Road, Kensington. Please stS®® 
at once and join me there. Bring with yup 
a jemmy, a dark lantern, a chisel aid a 
revolver. — S. H/' ( 

It was a nice equipment for a respectaMe 
citizen to carry through the dim, fog-draped 
streets. I stowed them all discreetly away in 
ray overcoat, and drove straight to the address 
given. There sat my friend at a little round 
table near the door of the garish Italian 
restaurant. 

“ Have you had something to eat ? Then 
join me in a coffee and cura^oa. Try one 
of the proprietor's cigars. They are less 
poisonous than one would expect Have 
you the tools ? " 

“ They are here, in my overcoat.” 

“Excellent. Let me give you a short 
sketch of what I hive done, with some 
indication of what we are about to do. Now 
it must be evident to you, Watson, that this 
young man's body was placed on the roof of 
the train. That was clear from the instant 
that I determined the fact that^ it was from 
the ipof and not from a carriage that be had 
fallejt.” 

^uld it not have been dropped fiom a 
brid&?” ^ ^ 

“I should say it vriui impossible. If you 
exar^e the roofo you wilt th^t they ate 
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slightly rounded, and there is no railing 
round them* Therefore, we can say for 
certain that young Cadogan West was placed 
on it.” 

** How could he be placed there ? ” 

“ That was the question which we had to 
answer. There is only one possible way. You 
are aware that the Underground nisis clear 
of tunnels at some points ii^ ^e West-end. 
I had a vague memof^ that as I have 
travelled by it I have occasionally seen 
windows just above my head. Now, suppose 
that a train halted under such a window, 
would there be any difficulty in laying a body 
upon the roof ? ” 

“ It seems most improbable.” 

“We must fall back upon the old axiom 
that when all other contingencies fail, what- 
ever remains, however improbable, must be 
the truth. Here all other contingencies have 
failed. When I found that the leading inter- 
national agentj^ who had just left London, 
lived in a row houses which abutted upon 
the Underground, I was so pleased that you 
were a little astonished at my sudden frivolity.” 

“ Oh, that was it, was it ? ” 

“ Yes, that was it, Mr. Hugo Oberstein, 
of 13, Caulfield Gardens, had become my ob- 
jective. I began my operations at Glouces- 
ter Road Station, where a very helpful 
official walked with me along the track, and 
allowed me to satisfy myself not only that the 
back-stair windows of Caulfield Gardens open 
on the line, but the even more essential fact 
that, owing to the intersection of one of the 
larger railways, the Underground trains are 
frequently held motionless for some minutes 
at that very spot.” 

“Splendid, Holmes ! You have got it !” 

“So far — so far, Watson. We advance, 
but the goal is afar, ^Vell, having seen the 
back of Caulfield Gardens, I visited the 
front and satisfied myself that the bird was 
indeed flown. It is a considerable house, 
unfurnished, so far as I could judge, in the 
upper rooms. Oberstein lived there with 
a single valet, who was probably a con- 
federate entirely in his confidence. We 
must bear in mind that Oberstein has gone 
to the Continent to dispose of his booty, 
but not with any idea of flight ; for he had 
no reason to fear a warrant, and the idea of 
an amateur domiciliary visit would certainly 
never occur to him. Yet that is precisely 
what we are about to make.” 

“ Could we not get a warrant and legalize 
it?” 

“ Hardly on the evidence.” 

“ What can we hope to do? ” 


“ We cannot tell what correspondence may 
be there.” 

“ I don’t like it. Holmes.” 

“ My dear fellow, you shall keep watch in 
the street. I’ll do the criminal part. It’s 
not a time to stick at trifles. Think of 
Mycroft’s note, of the Admiralty, the Cabinet, 
the exalted person who waits for news. Wc; 
are bound to go.” 

My answer was to rise from the table. 

“ You are right, Holmes. ^Ve are bound 
to go.” 

He sprang up and shook me by the hand. 

“ 1 knew you would not shrink at the last,” 
said he, and for a moment I saw something 
in his eyes which was nearer to tenderness 
than I had ever seen. The ne^t instant he 
was his masterful, practical self once more. 

“ It is nearly half a mile, but th|re is no 
hurry. Let us walk,” said he. “ Don’t drop 
the instruments, 1 beg. Your arrest as a 
suspicious character would be a most unfor- 
tunate complication.” 

Caulfield Gardens was one qf those lines 
of flat-faced, pillared, and porticoed houses 
which are so prominent a product of the 
middle Victorian epoch in the West-end of 
London. Next door there appeared to be a 
children’s party, for the merry buzz of young 
voices and the clatter of a piano resounded 
through the night. The fog still hung about 
and screened us with its friendly shade. 
Holmes had lit his lantern and flashed it 
upon the massive door. 

“This is a serious proposition,” said he. 
“ It is certainly bolted as well as locked. 
We would do better in the area. There is 
an excellent archway down yonder in case a 
too zealous policeman should intrude. Give 
me a hand, Watson, and I’ll do the same for 
you.” 

A minute later we were both in the area. 
Hardly had we reached the dark shadows 
before the step of the policeman was heard 
in the fog above. As its soft rhythm died 
away Holmes set to work upon the lower 
door. I saw him stoop and straih until with 
a sharp crash it flew open. We sprang 
through into the dark passage, closing the area 
door behind us. Holmes led the way up the 
curving, uncarpeted stair. His little fan of 
yellow light shone upon a low window. 

“ Here we are, Watson — this must be the 
one.” He threw it open, and^as he did so 
there was a low, harsh murmur, growing 
steadily into a loud roar as a train dashed 
us in the darkness Holmes swept his 
light along the wkidow^sill. ' It was thickly 
coated with soot from the passing engines, 
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but the black sur- 
face was blurred 
and rubbed in 
places. 

“You can see 
where they rested 
the body. Hallo^ 

Watson I what is 
this? • There can 
be no doubt that 
it is a blood 
mark.” He was 
pointing to faint 
discolorations 
along the wood- 
work of the win- 
dow, “ Here it 
is on the stone 
of the ^air also. 

The demonstra- 
tion is complete. 

Let us stay here 
until a train 
stops.” ^ 

We had not 
long to lyait. The 
very next train 
roared from the 
tunnel as before, 
but slowed in the 
open, and then, 
with a creaking of 
brakes, pulled up 
immediately be- 
neath us. It was not four feet from the 
window-ledge to the roof of the carriages. 
Holmes softly closed the window. 

“ So far we are justified,” said he. “What 
do you think of it, Watson ? ” 

“ A masterpiece. You have never risen to 
a greater height.” 

“ I cannot agree" with you there. From 
the moment that I conceived the idea of 
the body being upon the roof, which surely 
was not a very abstruse one, all the rest 
was* inevitable. If it were not for the 
^Tave interests involved the afiair up to 
this point would be insignificant. Our diffi- 
culties are still before us. But perhaps 
we may find something here which may 
help us.” 

We had ascended the kitchen stair and 
entered the ,^ite of rooms upon the first 
floor. One was a dining-room, severely fur- 
nished and containing nothing; of interest. 
A second was .a bedroom, which jalso drew 
hlank. The remaining room appeared more 
promising, and my companion settled down 
to a systematic examination. It was littered 


with books and papers, and was evidently 
used as a study. Swiftly methodi- 
cally Holmes turned over the contents of 
drawer after drawer and cupboard after cup- 
board, but no gleam of success ^me lo 
brighten his austere face. At the end of 
an hour he was no further than when he 
started. ^ 

“ The cunning dog has covered his tracks,” 
said he. “ He has left nothing to incriminate 
him. His dangerous correspondence has 
been destroyed or removed. This is our last 
chance.” 

It was a small tin cash-box which stood 
upon the writing-desk. Holmes prised it 
open with his chisel. Several rolls of paper 
were within, covered with figures and calcu- 
lations, without any note to show to what 
they referred. The recurring words, “ Water 
pressure ” and “ Pressure to the square inch ” 
suggested some possible relation to a sub- 
m^e. Holmes tossed thetp all impatiently 
asid^ .There 4nly remained an envelop 
with some smaU 'newspaper slips inside it. 
He ^ook them out on the table, and at oace 
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I saw by his eager face that his hopes had 
been raised. 

^‘What's this, Watson? Eh? What's 
this ? Record of a series of messages in the 
advertisements of a paper. Daily Ttkgraph 
agony column by the print and paper. Rights 
hand top corner of a page. No dates — but 
messages arrange themselves. This must be 
the first ; — 

** ^ Hoped to hear sooner. Terms agreed to. 
Write fully to address given on card. — Pierrot.'. 

Next comes : * Too complex for descrip- 
tion. Must have full report. Stuff awaits 
you when goods delivered. — Pierrot' 

“ Then comes : ‘ Matter presses. Must 
withdraw offer unless contract completed. 
Make appointment by letter. Will confirm 
by advertisement — Pierrot' 

‘‘ Finally : * Monday night after nine. Two 
taps. Only ourselves. Do not be so sus- 
picious. Payment in hard cash when goods 
delivered.— -Pierrot' 

“ A fairly complete record, Watson ! If we 
could only get at the man at the other end 1 " 
He sat lost in thought, tapping his fingers on 
the table. Finally he sprang to his feet 

** Well, perhaps it won't be so difficult after 
all. There is nothing more to be done here, 
Watson. I think we might drive round 
to the offices of the Daily Telegraphy and so 
bring a good day's work to a conclusion." 

Mycroft Holmes and Lestrade had come 
round by appointment after breakfast next 
day, and Sherlock Holmes had recounted to 
them our proceedings of the day before. 
The profe^bnal shook his head over our 
confess^ burglary. 

** We can't do these things in the force, 
IVtr. Hdtmes," said he. “No wonder you 
get results that are beyond us. But some of 
^these days you'll go too far, and you'll find 
yourself and yt^ur friend in trouble." 

“ For England, home, and beauty — eh, 
Watson? Martyrs on the altar of oiir 
country. But what do you think of it, 
Mycroft?" 

“ Excellent, Sherlock ! Admirable I But 
what use will you make of it ? " 

Holmes picked up the Daily Telegraph 
which lay upon the table. 

“Have you seen Pierrot's advertisement 
to-day?" 

“ What I Another one ? " 

“Yes, here it is: ‘To-pight Same hour. 
Same place. Two taps. Most vitally impor- 
• tant Your own safety at stake. — Pierrot' " 

“By George!" cried Lestrade. “If he 
answers that we've got him 1 " 


“That was my idea when I put it in. I 
think if you could both make it convenient 
to come with us about eight o'clock to Caul- 
field Gardens we might possibly get a little 
nearer to a so^tion." 

One of the most remarkable characteristics 
of Sherlock Holmes was his power of throw- 
ing his brain out of action and switchmg all 
his thoughts on to lighter things whenever 
he had convinced himself that he could no 
longer work to advantage. I remember that 
during the whole of that memorable day he 
lost himself in a monograph which he had 
undertaken upon the Polyphonic Motets of 
Lassus. For my own p^ I had none of 
this power of detachmei^i and the day, in 
consequence, appeared to be interminable. 
The great national importance of the issue, 
the suspiense in high « quarters, the direct 
nature of the experiment which we were 
trying, all combined to work upon my 
nerves. It was a relief to me when at last, 
after a light dinner, we set out upon our 
expedition. Lestrade and Mycroft met us 
by appointment at the outside of Gloucester 
Road Station. The area door of Oberstein's 
house had been left open the night before, 
and it was necessary f<m, me, as Mycroft 
Holmes absolutely and indignantly declined 
to climb the railings, to pass in and open the 
hall door. By nine o'clock we were all seated 
in the study, waiting patiently for our man. 

An hour passed and yet another. When 
eleven struck, the measured beat of the great 
church clock seemed to sound the dirge of 
our hopes. Lestrade and Mycroft were 
fidgeting in their seats and looking twice a 
minute at their watches. Holmes sat silent 
and composed, his eyelids half shut, but 
every sense on the alert. He raised his 
head with a sudden jerk. 

“ He is coming," said he. 

There had been a furtive step past the 
door. . Now it returned. We heard a 
shuffiing sound outside, and then twd^sharp 
taps with the knocker. Holmes rose, 
motioning to us. to remain seated. The 
gas in the hall was a mere point of light He 
opened the outer door, and then as a dark 
figure slipped past him he closed and fastened 
it “ This way I ” we heard him say, and a 
moment later our man stood before us. 
Holmes had followed him t^losdy, and as the 
man turned with a cry of surprise and alarm 
he caught him by the collar and threw him 
back mto the room. Before our prisoner 
had recovered his balance the door was shut 
aiKl Holmes stanffing with his badt against 
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**BnPOlkS Otm ]*RtSONKll KAD SBCOVBRBO his BALAMCS *PHK D00« was shut and KOLmSS fl^ANDIMQ 
WITH HlS BACK AGAINST IT." 


it. • The man glared round him, staggered, Department. Yes, yes; I see the fistll of the 

and fell senseless upon the floor. With the cards. He is coming to. I think that you 

shock, his broad'&immed hat flew from his had best leave his examination to me.’^ 
head, his cravat slipped down from his lips, We had carried the prostrate body to the 
and there was the long light beard and the sofisu Now our prison^ aat up, looked round 
soft, handsome, d^cate features of Colonel him with a horror-stricken face, and passed 
Valentine Walter. his band over his forehead, like one who can- 

Holmea gave a whistle of surprise. not, believe his own senses. 

You cap write me down an ass this time, ^ What is this?" he asked ‘‘I came 
Watson," ssud he This was not the bird hem to visit Mr. Qherstein.” 
that I was looking for." , \JEyerything is known, Colonel Walter," 

“ Who is be ? " asked Mycroft, eagerly. saitf Hdmes* “ How an English gentleman 

**The younger brother ctf die late Sir cq^ behave in such a manner is beyond 

Jam^ Walter, the head of the Submarine my;;comprehension. But your whole ccme* 
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spondence and relations with Oberstein are 
within our knowledge. So also are the cir- 
cumstances - connected with the death of 
young Cadogan West. Let me advise you 
to gain at least the small credit for repentance 
and confession, since ‘there are still some 
details which we can only learn from your 
lips.” 

The man groaned and sank his face in his 
hands. We waited, but he was silent. 

‘‘I can assure you,” said Holmes, *^that 
every essential is already known. We know 
that yOu were pressed for money; that you ^ 
took an impress of the keys which your 
brother held ; and that you entered into 
a correspondence with Oberstein, who 
* answered your letters through the advertise- 
ment columns of the Daily Tekgrapk We 
are aware that you went down to the office in 
the fog on Monday night, but that you were 
seen and followed by young Cadogan West, 
who had. probably sdme previous reason to 
suspect you. ' He saw your theft, but could 
not give the alarm, as it was just possible that 
you were taldng the papers to your brother in 
Londoh. Leaving all^..his private concerns, 
lik^ the good citizen that he was, he followed 
you closely in the fog, and kept at your heels 
until you reached this very house. There he 
intervened, and then it was, Colonel Walter, 
that to treason you added the more terrible 
crime of murder.” 

“I did not! I did notl Before God I 
swear that I did notl” cried our wretched 
prisoner.' " 

“Tell us, then, how Cado^n West met 
his end before you laid him upon the roof 
of a railway carriage.” 

“ I will. I swear to you that I will. I did 
the rest. I confess it. It was just as you 
say. A Stock Exchange debt had to be 
paid. I needed the money badly. Oberstein 
offered me fine thousand. It was to save 
myself from ruin. But as to murder, I am 
as innocent as you.” 

“ What happened, then ? ” 

“He had his suspicions before, and he 
followed me as you describe. I never knew 
it until I w^as at the very door. It was thick 
fog, and ^one could not see three yards. I 
had given two taps and Oberstein had come 
to the door. The young man rushed up and 
demanded to know what we were about to 
do with the papers. Oberstein had a short 
life-preserver. He always carried it with him. 
As West forced his way after us into the 
house Oberstein struck him on the head. 
The blow was a fatal one. He was dead 
within five minutes. There he lay in tbe^ 


hall, and we were at du^ wits' end wluit 
to do. Then Oberstein had this idea about 
the trains which halted under his back 
window. But first he examined the* papers 
which I ^d brought. He said that three 
of them were essential, and that he must 
keep t^m. ‘ You cannot keep them,’ 
saiid I. ^ There will be a dreadful row at 
Woolwiqh if ‘they are . not returned.' ‘ 1 
must keep them^* said. he, ‘for they are so 
technical that it is impossible in the time to 
make copies.' ‘ Then they must all go back 
together to-night,' said I. He thought for a 
little, and then he cried out that he had it, 
‘Three I, will keep,' said' he,. ‘The- others 
we will stufi* into pocket of ;this"vyoun^^ 
man. When he is found, the whole business 
will assuredly be pUt ta his account.* 1 could 
see np other way^put ,df so we did as he 
suggested. Wp Waked half .an hour at the 
window before a train stopped It r was so 
thick that nothing could - he seen, arid we 
had ifo difficulty -in lowering West's body on 
t#the train. That was the end of the matter 
so far aa I was concerned." 

“ And your brother ? ” 

“ He said nothing, but he had caught me 
once with his keys, and I think that he 
suspected. .’J read in his eyes that he 
suspected. As you know, he never held up 
^his head again.” 

There was silence in the room. It was 
broken by Mycroft Holmes. 

“ Can you not majce reparation ? It would 
ease your conscience, and possibly your 
punishin^t.” 

‘ What reparation can I make ? ” 

‘ VVhere is Oberstein with the papers ? ” 

'* I do not know.” 

‘‘ Did he give you no address ? ” 

He said that letters tp the H6tel du 
Louvre, Paris, would eventually reach him.” 

“ Then reparation is still within your 
power,” said Sherlock Holmes. 

“I will do anything I can. I owe this 
fellow no particular good-will. He' has b&eii 
my ruin and my downfall.” 

“ Here are paper and pen. Sit at this desk 
and write to my dictation. Direct the 
envelope to the address given. That is right, 
Now the letter : ‘ Dear Sir, — With regard to 
our transaction, you will no doubt have 
observed by now that one essential detail is 
missing. I have a tracing which will make 
it complete. This bits involved me ip extra 
trouble, however, and I must ask you for a 
further advance of five hundred pounds, i 
will not trust it tp the post, nor will I take 
anydiing but jold or notes. I would come 10 
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you abroad, but it would 
excite remark if I left 
the country at present 
'Fherefore I shall expect 
to meet you in the smok 
ing room of the Charing 
Cross Hotel at noon on 
Saturday. Remember 
that only English notes 
or gold will be taken. 

'I'hat will" do very well. 

1 shall be very much sur 
prised if it does not fetch 
our man.'’ 

And it did ! It is a 
matter of history — that 
secret history of a nation 
which is often so much 
more intimate and inter 
esting than its publ 
chronicles — that Ober 
stein, eager to 
complete the 
coup of his life- 
time, came to 
the lure and was 
safely engulfed 
for fifteen years 
in a B r i t i s h 
prison. In his 
trunk were found 
the invaluable 
Hruce - Partington 
plans, wliich he 
had put up for 
auction in all the 
naval centres of 
luirope. 

Colonel Walter 
died in prison 
towards the end 
of the second year 
of his sentence. 

As to Holmes, 
returned re- 
freshed to his “THi! 

monograph upon 

die Polyphonic Motets of Lassus, which has 
since been printed (or private circulation, and 
IS said by experts to be the last word upon 
die subject. Some weeks afterwards I learned 
incidentally that my friend spent a day at 
V indsor, whence he returned with a remark- 
■f K G^^erald tie-pin. When I asked him 
il he had bought it, he answered that it was a 


• WAS THE END OF THE MATTER. 


present from a certain gracious lady in who.se 
interests he had once been fortunate enough 
to carry out a small commission. He said 
no more ; but I fancy that I could guess at 
that lady's august name, and I have little 
doubt that the emerald pin will for ever 
recall to my friend'.s* memory tbe adventure 
of the Bruce- Partington plans. 
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“ My Reminiscencea.*' 

I. 

By ADELINA PATTI (Baroness Cederstrom). 

In this article, written expressly for "The Strand Magazine/' he greatest singer of this or any other age 
furnishes the world with a few charming fragments of that autobiography which has been awaited with eager and 
universal interest for so long Although bom in 1843, the Baroness Cederstrom only retired from her profession 
two years ago, having amassed a great fortune by her art. She has dwelt for many years at her princely castle 
and estate of Craig y Nos, in Wales. Her wonderful voice is still occasionally heard in the cause of charity. 

Only last month the Baroness sang at Father Bernard Vaughan's concert at Albert Hall, London. 



OR many years past my friends 
all over the world have been 
urging me to write my reminis- 
cences, In truth, to them it 
must seem a very simple thing 
to sit down at leisure with a 


pen in one’s hand and write of the people 
one has seen and known, and the experiences 
one has enjoyed. But to me it is not at 
all so simple. I fear I should not be 
content with a mere chronicle of what has 
happened to me, and how kind the great 
musical public all over the world has been 
to me. That would not be enough ; I 
fear I should not stop there. 1 should want 
to express my opinions on art — the art 
that is as dear to me as life itself — to reveal 
to the world what the experience of sixty 
years has taught me of the value of 
our modern musical culture, of critics and 
criticism, of this or that school of singing. 


Supposing I thought that the prevailing 
fault in musical criticism in the present day 
is ignorance -that most of the critics cannot 
discriminate a good singing style from a bad 
one, how could I tell the world so ? How 
could 1 say that critics are influenced by 
what pleases them at the moment, perhaps by 
a good dinner or by pleasant surroundings ? 
It may be that they do not always stop to 
reflect that the style of singing they encourage 
may exert a very evil effect on young vocalists 
and establish generally a false standard of 
excellence ; and, if so, how could I write and 
not speak of all this? Whenever I go to hear 
one of the new school who is so full of 
acrobaii and vocal fireworks 1 really almost 
feel tempted to say to him or her, “ My dear, 
you have beautiful furniture, you have pretty 
curtains at the windows, and charming 
pictures, but, ma foi^ you have no house to 
put them all iil ” One goes nowadays so often 



SALVATORE PATTI. CATHERINE CHIESA. 

/<Vo7n IfinioturM] (THE PARENTS OF ADELINA PATTI.) iat Oratg y Nw. 


And then what would happen? Some of to the opera to be fed on sweets, sweets, 
my friends would be offended at my plain- sweets ! How one longs for something more 
speaking, and [>erhaps rebuke me for my substantial, for, believe me, in music as in 
temerity. And the critics— -ah, what would life man cannot live by sweets alone, 
the critics say ? I always say to my young friends, not 
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In a cabinet in my boudoir my glance 
often rests on two beautiful miniatures of 
my parents in their youth. My mother 
was a well-known Roman singer, Cathe- 
rine Chiesa, who, when she was but 
fifteen years of age, married her teacher, 
Signor Barili. Her second husband was 
Salvatore Patti, a member of an old 
family in Catania, Sicily. There is a 
commune called Patti to this day, which 
was formerly the seat of his family. He 
was not a professional singer, nor had 
any member of his family ever had any 
connection with the stage ; but as the 
possessor of a beautiful voice he was- 
drawn, like the great Mario, into a 
musical career. 

In 1843, of my birth, my 

parents arrived in Madrid to sing in 
opera, and there on the 19th February 
I was born. Afterwards my parents 
returned to Italy for three years, and 
then, taking the younger members of 
their family with them, set sail for New 
York, where I remained until I was six- 
teen. I'here I went to school, and was 
also taught by my private teacher, who 


PORTRAIT BY WINTERHALTER OP MADAME PATTI 
IN PRIVATE LIKE. 

Can you shake ? Can you ml ? Can 
you imitate a lark or a mocking bird ? 
but — Can you sing a simple ballad in 
honest, straightforward fashion, such a 
ballad, for example, as “ Home, Sweet 
Home ” ? That is the real test. A 
great many people think so much rests 
with the words, the sentiment of that 
song, no matter how it is sung. Of 
course, association counts for a great 
deal. But I shall never forget that at 
Buenos Ayres I sang “ Home, Sweet 
Home^^ to an audience which did not 
understand a word of English, yet an 
audience with, as I was told afterwards, 
the tears running down their faces, and 
which demanded it again and again. 

But, there, you see now some of the 
difficulties I should have to surmount 
in writing my autobiography. As to 
the leading events of my career, I am 
sure my friends are not likely to let 
the world forget them, I see them in 
print so often ; and I myself am in as 
little danger, fr«m the multitude of 
tangible souvenirs which greet my eyes 
on every hand at Craig y Nos. 


MAOAME PATTI IN THE SECOND ACT OP ** OTHELLO.*' 

FaiwkdbySUMwritL 
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always accompanied me on my tours. My 
earliest recollections are associated with the 
trials and triumphs of my parents on the stage. 

Once when I was only six years of age I 
remember decking myself out in one of my 
mother’s stage dresses. I then ranged all 
my dolls on a row of chairs in fr(mt of me 
to represent an audience, and w'as dancing 
and singing and occa- 
sionally interjecting a 
“Brava, Adelina!” 
when lo, the door 
opened and my mother 
appeared. She was not 
alone ; with her were 
two famous «fellow- 
artistes, Son tag and 
Alboni. I can remem- 
ber Alboni’s great sur- 
prise at my voice and 
her telling my mother 
that I would be a great 
singer some day. 

But that .some day 
seemed so far distant 
that, child as ‘I wa.s, I 
resolved to take matters 
in my own hands and 
help my dear father and 
mother out of their diffi- 
culties. 1 can still see 
my father’s troubled, 


tear-dimmed face as he said to me : “ No, 
little one, what you ask is impossible.” 

Even when at last he gave in and con- 
sented to my making a first appearance in 
jmblic, a prima donna of seven summers 
must have struck the habitues of Niblo’s 
Garden, New York, as an odd phenomenon. 
After T had sung in “Una Voce,” and while 
the people were clapping 
and waving their liand 
kerchiefs, I remember 
my dear father catching 
me up in his arms and 
khssing me, and my 
mother petting me as 
if I had done something 
very wonderful indeed. 

My father was present 
at all my early succesi^es, 
and it was a source of 
great pride and pleasure 
to me to know that I 
had done .something to 
retrieve the fortunes of 
my family and to fulfil 
their expectations of me 
as a singer. 

In later years my 
mother went to live in 
Rome, leaving my father 
and M. Strakosch to 
accompany me on my 
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European tours ; but we enjoyed periodical 
reunions, usually at Paris. This picture 
before me is a memento of one of those 
family reunions. 

It is of my father in his old age, my sister, 
my brother, and my- 
self. I have also my 
mother\s portrait, 
taken about the time 
of my first professional 
appearance in Ma- 
drid, my birthplace. 

At that time there 
was no railway going 
direct to the Spanish 
capital, but at Bay- 
onne we had to take 
a carriage over the 
Pyrenees. '^I'he agita- 
tion 1 felt over rny 
dehut in rny native 
town may easily be 
imagined. For days 
before our arrival all 
the places at the 
opera-house had been 
bought up. But it 
turned out a great 
success — greater than 
I could have hoped 
for. Queen Isabella, 
who honoured my 
dehut with her pre- 
sence, afterwards sent 
for me, together with 
my father, and we 
had a long informal 
chat, in the cour.se of 
which she addressed 
me as her “dear 
countrywoman,’' just 
as the m p r e s s 
Eugenie had done 
when* I first sang in 
Paris. 

Jt was at Madrid, 
at the close of a gala 
night, that, to my 
astonishment, two 
hundred beautiful 
canaries were, at a signal, released and 
fluttered towards me. Each was adorned 
with a coloured bow at its throat, and made 
a wondrously beautiful spectacle. I managed 
to capture two of these charming little song- 
sters and press them to my lips. This was 
not all of my triumph. The Duke of Albja 
presented me from his box with a beautiful 
wreath, while the Countess Montijo, the 


, Empress Eugenie’s mother, threw me an 
exquisite bouquet, and the members of the 
Jockey ("lub launched on the stage twelve 
laurel wreaths made of velvet and satin leaves 
with golden berries. So, you see, I had no 
reason to complain 
of my reception in 
Madrid. 1 have had, 
perhap.s, more tumul 
tuous receptions else- 
where, but never, I 
think, any which 
touched me more. 
My dear father’s hap- 
piness was very great. 

On my benefit night 
the Queen gave me 
a splendid cameo 
brooch, surrounded 
by forty large pearls, 
and before my de- 
parture overwhelmed 
me with her praise 
of my singing. 

Later on I again 
saw^ Her Majesty, 
w’hcn travelling by 
train in Spain, on the 
occasion of the wheels 
of the compartment 
in which I wns travel- 
ling taking fire, when 
she graciously asked 
me if I would trans- 
fer myself and belong- 
ings to her own pri- 
vate carriages on the 
train in which she 
was travelling in the 
same direction. 

I think my father 
w’ould have enjoyed 
the cordial greetings 
his daughter received 
on her return to New 
York as well as the 
many tokens of my 
triumphs there and 
elsewhere in that 
New World associ- 
ated with my early youth. One of the tributes 
took the form of naming a gold mine after 
me, and the presentation to me of some 
of the first nuggets. But the time was at 
hand when I was to lose my father. I was 
singing in the “ Figlia del Reggimento ” at 
Hamburg in the summer of 1869, when they 
brought me a message from Paris telling me 
that my father was no more. I was over- 
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whelmed with grief, for I had lost not only 
a father, but a close and dear friend. 

I was in London with my husband, 
the Marquis de Caux, when the Franco- 
Prussian War broke out, but my sister 
Amalia and her husband were in Paris at 
that critical time, and naturally 1 became 
very anxious concerning their safety. Fancy 
my relief when 1 heard that their apartments 
had actually been visited by the soldiers, 
who, seeing my portrait on the walls, made 
inquiry, and, finding that tlie apartments 
belonged to me, departed peacefully. 

About this time my life was suddenly 
darkened by a despatch from Rome an- 
nouncing my mother’s death. 

On my first appearance in Moscow an 
exciting event occurred. Just previous to 
going on to the platform I approached the 
cheval glass in my dressing-room to arrange 
the blossoms in my hair, when the long 
muslin skirts I was wearing suddenly caught 
fire from a spirit-lamp. Fortunately, I had 
the presence of 
mind to keep per- 
fectly still whiLst 
those in the room 
extinguished the 
flames with rugs and 
shawls. 

The danger was 
over and I naturally 
felt upset, but ^nan- 
aged to make my 
appearance and sing 
my rdle in the usual 
way. However, on 
returning to the 
dressing-room the 
extra excitement 
was too much, and 
caused me to faint. 

The news of the 
mishap spread 
quickly, and the 
manager, with the 
artistes, came and 
congratulated me 
on my escape, and 


there arose a contention for the pieces c 
muslin the fire had spared, which were carric( 
off as trophies. 

As a farewell gift, after the concerts, th 
people of Moscow presented me with 
richly-gilt silver tea-service. On my secoiK 
visit to the city the Muscovites presentc( 
me with five diamond stars and two coffe 
cups and saucers of massive gold inlaid will 
precious stones. 

Another Moscow souvenir I cherish greatl 
is a gold wreath given to me by the (iraiK 
Duke Vladimir on the occasion of my singiuj 
in aid of the wounded Russian soldiers ii 
the year 1904. 

Amongst other souvenirs from Russia 
have also a beautiful fan from the Emperor. 

In the course of my long career I hav( 
met nearly all the great figures in all depart 
ments of life — Kings, statesmen, soldier.'' 
authors — but it is of great composers aiK 
great singers that I cherish the deares 
memories. I still keep the souvenirs givei 
me by Rossini 
Verdi, Gounod 
Meyerbeer, Billow 
and the rest, bu 
Rossini was ni] 
earliest and deares 
friend. I was no 
yet twenty, in 1863 
when the maesln 
gave a great dinner 
party in Paris to sig 
nalize my departuri 
for Vienna, at whi( 1 
many celebrater 
persons were pre 
sent. On the rigb 
of the maestro sa 
“Pattina,” as he in 
sisted on calling nu 
from the very firs 
day of our acquaint 
ance, while on in) 
other hand sat 2 
charming and witt) 
man who, I couk 
not help observing, 
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ate nothing, but 
seemed in excellent 
spirits. This was the 
famous composer, 

Auber, whose custom, 

Rossini told me, it 
was to partake of food 
only once a day, and 
that only by rule. 

How different was the 
case with poor, dear 
Rossini, who was a 
confirmed gourmet, 
preferring the Italian 
style of cooking, and 
always doing ample 
justice to our national 
macaroni ! 

It was at Rossini’s 
house that I met 
Meyerbeer, who used 
to call on me fre- 
quently, and if I hap- 
pened not to be at 
home he would sit down and w'ait for my return, 
amusing himself meanwhile by reading the 
newspapers. Afterwards I would find a heap 
of newspapers, the margins of which were 
covered with his written comments and notes. 
As for Rossini, when he called and found 
nobody in the drawing-room, he would 
announce himself in quite an original fashion 
by playing on the piano, with one finger, 
the old French air, ‘J’ai du tabac dans 
ma tabatiere.’ When my ear caught that 
I knew exactly who was in the drawing- 
room, and instantly went down to greet 
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him. Once he brought 
me a precious gift, It 
was a large parcel, 
and I was naturally 
very curious to know 
what was inside. He 
opened it himself and 
handed me the con- 
tents with great cere- 
mony — a piece of 
Parmesan cheese he 
had just received 
from Pesaro ! 

Afterwards, when I 
first came to make my 
home in England, I 
took a charming little 
house in Clapham 
Park, and to this I 
gave the name of 
Rossini Villa. It 
(juickly became the 
rendezvous of famous 
people in the world 
of music and literature. Here came the 
composer, Balfe, whose gaiety of spirits made 
hini the life of the company ; Mario and 
(Irisi, and a host of others. 

I shall never forget the shock I suffered 
at Rossini’s death, nor the eagerness with 
which I desired to pay a last tribute of respect 
and gratitude to his memory, by singing at 
his funeral at the Eglise de Sainte Trinity. 
A magnificent performance of his own 
“ Stabat Mater ” had been arranged, and 
when Alboni and I sang the duet, “ Quid est 
homo,” I was told that loud sobs could be 
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heard vibrating 
throughout the 
church. I was 
as much moved 
as any. 

Among several 
gold wreaths I 
possess there is 
one to remind 
me of my Vienna 
debut \n 1863. It 
is also a memo- 
rial of my twen- 
tieth birthday. I 
took leave of 
Rossini and my 
Parisian friends 
and arrived in 
the Austrian 
capital for the 
first time, only 
to find that 
public curiosity 
was very keen 
concerning me, 
and that great 
things were ex- 
pected from the 
debutante of Lon- 
don and Paris. 

Naturally I was 
nervous, and as 
if my nervousness were not enough 1 caught a cold 
which kept me to my bed for tliree days. For a 
time I thought I should not be able to sing on the 
opening night. 1 had to face a phalanx of eminent 
critics, and I had heard that not all of the audience 
which packed the Karl I'heater from floor to 
ceiling were disposed to be wholly friendly. 

But my alarms proved to be needless ; I even 
succeeded in the andante “A non credea,^^ where 
the least hoarseness would be detected, as it must 
'be sung all thrqjjgh mezza-voce. 

I remember trembling a little when I got to the 
upper F — that is all. I'hen, as the roses came 
pelting over the footlights until the stage was 
literally carpeted, to my surprise this ma.ssive wreath 
of gold was handed to me - for my birthday ! And 
all the time I had supposed the day was a secret, 
and I was anxious to get back home to celebrate 
my birthday supper in the bosom of my family. 

I was asked lately if I remembered Hans von 
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Billow. I was stopping at War- 
saw, on my way from St. Peters- 
burg to Vienna, arriving at the 
hotel at five o’clock in the 
morning. Sleep had just visited 
my eyelids when an overpower- 
ing noise emanated from the 
next room. It was a piano being 
pounded in all keys by a hand 
of iron, first slowly, and then 
with furious rapidity. A good 
deal alarmed, I sprang out of 
bed and stared helplessly at the 
wall through which came these 
sounds of the inferno. It was 
decided that an appeal ad 
misericordiam should be made to 
the mad virtuoso, and a message 
was accordingly conveyed from 
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“a sick lady who had only just arrived” 
begging for a respite until eight o’clock. 
Instantly the portentous sounds of earth- 
quake ceased, and we managed to 
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Once in the midst of one of his strenu^ 
ous political campaigns he came to hear 
me at Edinburgh, and afterwards ap- 
peared on the stage to thank me for the 
pleasure my singing had given him. He 
mentioned that he was greatly troubled 
with a cold, so 1 ventured to recom- 
mend some lozenges which 1 had found 
useful. That night I sent him a box 
of these lozenges, and got from the great 
statesman a delightful little note, which 
I still treasure, in which he says : “ I am 
afraid that the use of your lozenges will 
not make me your rival. ‘ Voce quastanto 
d’ ottant’ anni non si recupera.'^' He 
then went on to pay me the following 
great compliment: “It was a rare treat 
to hear from your Italian lips last night 
the songs of my own tongue, rendered 
with a delicacy of modulation and a 
fineness of utterance such as no native 
ever in my hearing has reached or even 
approached. 

But if my head could be turned by 
compliments I fear it would have been 
turned long ago. Once a lady came 
especially from London to hear me sing 
in the oratorio, at the Birmingham 


snatch a brief slumber. The Marquis 
having sent in his card to the peace-dis- 
turber by way of acknowledgment, a few 
moments later a gentleman made his appear- 
ance to inquire after the state of his neigh- 
bour’s health. He turned oiit to be Von 
Billow. “ I am sorry I disturbed you,” he 
said, calmly, “ but it has been my custom 
for many years to run over my scales every 
morning from six to eight, even when I have 
performed at a concert the previous evening.” 

(lounod, of whom I have many pleasant 
recollections, once sent me an autographed 
photograph of himself after I had sung the 
pait of Juliette in his opera, “ Romeo and 
Juliette,” inscribed, “To my charming and 
illustrious friend, Adelina Patti Nicolini, as 
a souvenir of her glorious incarnation of 
Juliette at the opera. — Ch. Gounod.” 

Of the great Englishmen I have met I 
was vastly impressed by Mr. Gladstone. 
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Musical Festival, for she doubted whether 
“ the little nightingale,” as I was called, could 
manage sacred music. 

After the performance this lady, herself a 
celebrated oratorio singer of world - wide 
renown, sent me a message, through 
M. Costa, expressing intense admiration of 
the masterly rendering of the oratorio. This 
dictum and [)raise 
coming from 
Jenny Lind her- 
self gave me, as 
you may suppose, 
the utmost plea- 
sure. 

Perhaps that 
which touched 
me most was 
that which His 
Majesty King 
Edward, when 
Prince of Wales, 
paid me. It was 
at a dinner to the 
Duke of York 
and Princess 
May, just pre- 
vious to their 
marriage, the 
host being Mr. 

Alfred Roth- 
schild, one of my 
oldest friends. 

There were many 
Royalties and 
di s ti nguished 
persons present, 
and 1 was chat- 
ting away gaily, 
when the Prince, 
to my surprise, 
proposed the 
health of his “old 
and valued frieftd, 

Mine. Patti.” He 
then went on to 
tell the company 
that he had first 
heard me in New York, as long ago as i860, 
in “ Martha,” and ever since then his own 
attendance at what he called my “victories 
in the realm of song” were his pleasantest 
memories. Another pleasant incident was in 
St. Petersburg, when, after having sung at the 
Court Concert, the grandmother of the pre- 
sent Czar brought down her grandchildren, 
including the Grand Dukes Sergius, Vladimir, 
and Paul, to ki.ss me, so that they might 
.say in after life that they had kissed 


“the famous Mme, Patti.” Now, wasn’t tha! 
nice ? 

In London one year, when the season wa-^ 
unusually long, I well remember an amusinjj 
incident connected with the then Prince ol 
Wales, now King Edward VII. 

His Royal Highness having been persuaded 
that jealous feelings would be aroused in 

the breasts ol 
rival prime donm 
if they sang the 
wrangling trie 
from “ II Matri 
monio Segreto,’ 
thought of having 
a joke at theii 
expense, and su 
caused Lucca, 
Nilsson, and my- 
.self to receive an 
invitation to sinj^ 
that piece. I, 
however, believed 
I could guess the 
Prince’s inten- 
tion, and arranged 
a counter - plot 
with my col- 
leagues which 
succeeded per 
fectly. 

At the matintd 
at Marlborough 
House we three 
con spirators 
drawled out the 
trio with such 
mournful, stolid 
faces that the 
whole audience, 
with their humor- 
ous and Royal 
host at theii 
head, stared 
dumbfounded at 
the automatir 
trio. 

On my return 
from Vienna to London I had the honour of 
a command to go to Windsor Castle, and ol 
singing for the first time before Her Majesty 
the late Queen Victoria, who, since the death 
of her Royal consort, had not appeared at 
any public entertainment. Amongst the olhei 
items I sang “ Home, Sweet Home,” whicb 
delighted Her Majesty, and she pre.sented 
me with a valuable brooch with my initials 
on it, and also another butterfly brooch in 
sapphires and diamonds. 
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I could hot enumerate all the Royal 
personages who have graciously honoured 
me with their friendship, but as for reigning 
Queens, I profoundlyadmire Queen Alexandra 
of my adopted country and Queen Elena of 
my Fatherland, whose portraits 
now before me recall so much 
charm and kindness. 

Amongst the gifts I am 
proudest of is 
ihe splendid 
casket con- 
taining the 
freedom of 
the city of 
Brecon. I 
love Wales 
and 1 love the 
W^elsh people, 
and this is the 
tangible re- 
minder that 
this love I 
have borne 
them for so 
many years is 
returned. 

Some of my 
friends of a 
very practical 
turn of mind 
occasionally 
ask me what is the good of having the 
freedom of a city, and 1 tell them it means 
that I pay nothing for anything in the good 
( ity of Brecon — that whenever I like I can 
become its honoured guest. My husband 
once suggested playfully that I should order 
all my dresses there instead of in Paris. 
But perhaps the corpora- 
tion of Brecon would 
object to this. 

Now that I have plenty 
of time for reflection I am 
intensely amused at the 
wonder of which I am the 
object. People wonder at 
what they are pleased to 
call my perpetual youth, 
and they wonder how 1 
manage to kill time here 
at my castle in far-off 
Wales, away from society 
and social excitements. 

Such shoals of letters I 


receive, begging me to tell them the secret 
of my voice, my complexion, my figure, my 
animal spirits. They pledge their word that, 
if I will only tell them all, it will be held 
inviolable. As if there was any secret, 
unless temperance in all 
things is a secret ! I never 
strain my voice, I avoid 
all pastries and rich dishes, 
and I am a 
slave to • no- 
thing; I 
endeavour to 
cultivate con- 
tent. As for 
my supposed 
idleness, I 
rarely know an 
idle moment. 

1 love to man- 
age my own 
house, to call 
upon my 
neighbours, 
to entertain 
my friends — 
M. Jean de 
Reszke and 
his charming 
wife have just 
travelled all 
the way to 
visit me — to practise scales, and what is 
left over is devoted to reading and needle- 
work. I do not feel the latter is quite 
tim(‘ thrown away, for one of my pieces 

of embroidery was recently exhibited in 
public and sold for the benefit of charity, 
and I have truly revelled in embroider- 

ing many of the chairs 
at Craig y Nos with my 
own hand. And I still 
continue to sing occasion- 
ally for chifrity. 

One word more. Do not 
think I take the kindness 
of the world and the many 
honours 1 have received as 
paid simply to myself. I 
know it is only a tribute lo 
the gift God has given me, 

• and that in taking care 
of myself I have only 
cherished that which He 
has placed in my keeping. 
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F only I d had an adventure 
of my own, Fd write it,” said 
the editor of the Piccadilly 
]\la^azim\ gloomily. 

“ Well, it couldn’t be 
worse than these,” replied 
Mivart, the assistant editor, meaning to be 
polite. Ibat JVgram, his chief, snorted and 
went on with his loathsome work. 


a manuscript upon the floor, and occasionally 
Mivart muttered “1 osh !” as he did the same. 

“I’m getting desperate,” said Mivart, 
through the open door. 

“ I am desperate now,” retorted Pegram. 

“There’s no spelling in half my lot,” said 
Mivart. 

“ There’s nothing but spelling in mine,’’ 
said Pegram. “ Are all the lively writers 
paralyzed, or have they retired on their ill 
gotten gains? All I want is a yarn with 
some go in it, some characters remotely 
human, and writing which suggests that the 
author has at least once in his life seen a real 


They were late in the office, and besides 
themselves there was no one in the building 
but O’P'lanagap, the porter, and his wife. 
Outside the rain pattered and the rising wind 
howled almost as lugubriously as the Picca- 
dilly s office Tom, who courted upon the leads 
the official cat of the Cambrian, The 
atmosphere inside w-as thick, and not the less 
so because Pegram, wdio rarely used unortho- 
dox language till making-up day, w^as hunting 
through a pile of stories, sent to him by an 
agent, for one good enough to make a feature 
of in the Summer Number. Mivart, seated 
in the next room, was engaged on a batch 
contributed singly by such as may come from 
Peckham but will never reach Parnassus, and 
have not even reached so near it as to inspire 
any agent with the hope of ten per cent. 
Sometimes Pegram said “ Pish ! ” as he threw 


man of letters.” 

“You want a precious lot,” grumbled 
Mivart. “ You’ll never get the three at once.’ 

“I must,” said Pegram, “and I will.” 

“ I wish I could write,” murmured Mivart, 
as he slung another story on his pile. 

“ I wish to heavens you could,” said 
Pegram, bitterly, perhaps too bitterly, for 
Mivart retorted ; — 

“Well, you can’t, either.” 

“I can,” said Pegram, as he lighted a 
cigarette. “ I’m sure I can. But I’ve had 
no experience. Never had an adventure in 
ray life ! For two pins I’d sling the Piccadilly 
and go to Texas. But don’t talk. I’ve got 
ten more ditches to wade through.” 

“I’ve got twenty,” said Mivart; “and PH 
bet my boots there’s nothing but ditch-water 
in the lot,” 
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“ Well,” said Pegram, striking the desk 
with the palm of his hand, “ Pd give any- 
thing in reason, or out of reason, for a real 
good rattling adventure story with something, 
I don’t care what, that was fresh in it.” 

“ You would, W'ould you ? ” said a loud 
voice behind him. “ Then why the dickens 
did you reject ‘ How' I Escaped from Han 
weir?” 

The door clicked as the stranger spoke, 
and Pegram, turning round in a marvellous 
hurry, saw a very tall, thin man lock the door 
and put the key in his pocket. 

Who — why — what?” said the editor, 
fiercely, but before he could say anything 
else, and before Mivart understood what had 
haf)pencd, the intruder jumped at Pegram 
and fell with him across the desk. Forty 
manuscripts and typescripts fell upon the 
door, the inkpot followed them, and Pegram 
with his new acquaintance did the same. 
For the desk promptly went to pieces, and 
Pegram found himself almost in the fireplace, 
with the long man grabbing his throat. 

“ ril teach you to reject a story like that,” 
said the stranger, in a horrid scream. 

“Help, Mivart, help!” roared Pegram, 
while he could still speak ; and ' Mivart, 
coming to his senses, ran in armed with a 
ruler. 

“ Pll kill the pair of you,” said the 
stranger. He gave Pegram’s throat a very 
disagreeable squeeze, bounded to his feet, 
grabbed Mivart by the collar, and hurled him 
across the editor. He seemed as strong as 
the most disagreeable novel of the year, and 
few things were stronger than that. His eyes 
bolted from his head, and were most un- 
pleasant to see within six inches of one’s 
own, as Pegram felt. For some thirty 
seconds after Mivart landed across his chief 
and the stranger fell upon the pair of them, 
there was a remarkable blind skirmish. No 
one could see anything, on account of the 
ancient dust which filled the whole room. 
Nk)t even a mathematician and bacteri- 
ologist rolled together could have estimated 
the pathogenic germs to the cubic centimetre 
of space, but the meanest intelligence among 
the unlearned would have come to the con- 
clusion that there was trouble of an unusual 
nature in the office. For Mivart was not 
weak, and Pegram, having recovered from 
his surprise and filled his lungs, was really 
very strong. The two editors got to their 
feet, grabbed each other and the intruder, 
and waltzed without music, but to the 
accompaniment of highly unpoetic words, 
three times round the room. Another desk 


was smashed , a large table, loaded with 
papers, which was weak on its legs, gave way 
with a bang ; someone put his elbow through 
a window, and someone else knocked away 
the supports of some pigeon-holes. Mivart 
got a severe blow in the eye, which made 
him very angry, and he hit out blindly — 
which was natural, as he could not see — 
and nearly knocked Pegram over. Pegram, 
who was very cross by now, though he 
had remarkable self-control when dealing 
with printers and even with poets, let go and 
banged Mivart’s head against the head of the 
writer of “How 1 Escaped from Han well.” 
'rhen, as luck and the dust would have it, 
the new writer struck Mivart just as Mivart 
struck Pegram, which was exactly at the same 
moment tluit Pegram got in a real beauty 
on the new contributor. The result of this 
was that they all landed in different parts of 
the room. Mivart being close to the bell, 
rhough he had not kept his legs he still kept 
his head, and rang the bell, hoping to bring 
up O’Flanagan, who had a reputation as a 
lighter of which Mrs. O’Flanagan was very 
proud, seeing that it helped her to s[)eak the 
truth to her neighbours. But the interval 
for refreshment was short. It seemed as if 
nothing could destroy the new man’s energy. 
Though his head had gone through a cup- 
board, he rose with a yell and unabated 
ardour as O’Flanagan came bounding upstairs. 
It was not so much the bell as a piece of 
window glass which had fallen on him while 
he held up the outside wall that brought him 
so quickly. 

“ Phwat is ut ? ” roaied O’Flanagan, when 
he found the door locked. “Oh, phwat is 
ut?” 

“ Burst the door in 1 ” shrieked Mivart, as 
he hurled the inkpot at the advancing foe. 
“ 'Fhere’s a madman here ! ' 

Mivart thought latei that^this was no in- 
ducement for an ordinary man to interfere 
m the proceedings, but then O Flanagan was 
Irish. He hurled himself against the door 
just as the inkpot, having missed its mark, 
went through the window, while Mivart 
dodged a blow from a table-leg with which 
the madman was armed Pegram, now 
remembering that in his unadventurous life 
he had yet essayed the adventures of foot 
ball, tackled the man low down, and they all 
went over with a crash that loosened the 
plaster of the room beneath, just as O’Flan- 
agan, in his second attempt, came through 
the door like a mad bull through a gate. He 
was met by the unexhausted and inexhaustible 
stranger, who was once more on his feet, and, 
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having been caught by his extended wrist 
and the slack of his jacket, went with a crash 
on the top of Mivart and the editor. The 
interloper calmed down when he had done 
this, and, walking to the door, stood there. 
He spoke, and they listened to the following 
remarkable pronouncement. 

“ One I despise,” said he, “ two I can 
manage easily, but three might not unreason- 
ably be too many. Nevertheless, do not think 
you have done with me. I shall pursue 
you to the death, for I am a mad hatter.” 

With which dark saying he turned, leapt 
for the staircase, and clattered downstairs. 
They heard him slam the street door with a 
crash that shook the whole building. 

“ Phvvat wuz the raison of this riot, sorr? ” 
asked O'Flanagan from his position on the 
floor. 

“ I don't quite know,” replied Pegram, 
somewhat weakly, for he had not yet recovered 
from his last contact with the wall. He, too, 
still sat where he had been hurled. 

“ I say —what ? ” remarked Mivart. It was 
not an illuminating saying, yet the others 
found it adequate in a way. It emphasized, 
by its very flabbiness, the impossibility of 
clothing the situation in exact and wonderful 
words. 

“ I should think the man was mad,” said 
Pegram, solemnly. 

“ He seemed so to me, sorr,” said 
O’Flanagan, rubbing his head. 

“ For the matter of that, he said he was,’' 
urged Mivart, ‘‘ so we have it on good 
authority.” 

“ Did you by any chan.st do anything to 
him, sorr ? ” asked O'Flanagan. 

“I rejected something he wrote, or, at 
least, he said so,” replied Pegram. 

“ Thank hivin they’re not all like that,” 
cried O’Flanagan, fervently. “ A fight’s a 
fight, and I don’t object to ut, and a riot is a 
riot — well in ift’s place, which is me native 
counthry — but a row wid a lunattic isn’t to 
me taste. I’ve seen many o’ the great 
rejected since Oi tuk me presint job, but 
among thim all not one the likes o’ him. 
Some o’ thim that calls and goes away with a 
roll in their pockuts looks sad, and some as 
if they wuz sorry for th’ editor not knowin’ 
good stuff whin he saw ut — but to ut’ly WTeck 
good old furniture like this and massacree us 
so shameful is past enjurance. What’s the 
polis doin’ ? ” 

No one volunteered to say; but they rose 
from the floor. 

“ I think we’ve done for to-night, 
O’Flanagan,” said Pegram, soberly. 


“By the looks o’ this room me and my 
missis haven’t barely begun,” said O’Flanagan. 

“I shall go home,” added Pegram. “I 
seem to want a rest. Mivart, you might look 
in at the police-station and tell them about 
this.” 

“ I will,” .said Mivart. 

“ Say a man from Hanwell did it.” 

“ Was he from Hanwell really?” 

“ Oh, look at the room ! ” said Pegram, 
wearily. “Good night.” 

“Th’ editor seems shaken up a bit, sorr,” 
said O’ Flanagan. 

“ Aren’t you ? ” asked Mivart. 

“I’ve bin used to the likes of ut,” said 
O’Flanagan, cheerily; “ut reminded me of 
th* ould counthry, and ut makes me deadly 
sick to be at a fair or a good lively 
wake ” 

Pegram on his way home went to the bar 
of the nearest hotel and took something to 
steady his nerves 

“ VVhat IS it all about ? asked the bar- 
maid, who knew him 

“About— oh, about a story,” said Pegram, 
rather dully. 

“ 'I’he first story ? ” asked the barmaid, who 
had some re[)utatu)n for humour. 

“1 don't undei stand,” replied Pegram. 

“Well, you look as if you had fallen out 
of the fourth storey at the least,” said the 
bartnaid 

“ Good,” said the editor, seriously; “but it 
was the twentieth, as a matter of fact. I’ll 
tell you about it to morrow.” 

But to-morrow was yet to come. It was 
eleven when he reached his chambers in the 
Inn and the rain was still falling heavily, 
while it blew the best half of a whole gale. 
He climbed to the third floor, sat down, 
filled a pipe, and smoked till he came to 
himself. He felt his head and found some 
new developments there. 

“ It was a good fight,” he murmured. As 
an epicure of adventure stories he knew a 
good one when he came across it. “ A deuce 
of a time Mivart and I had. I never thought 
that an editor’s life could be so adventurous 
in England. I never had an adventure in 
my life till now. I’ll go to bed.” 

He stood up, knocked his pipe out, and 
looked about his room as if he had never 
seen it before. A real shake-up such as he 
had had sometimes affects a man so. His 
eyes fell upon an old Moorish knife given 
him years ago by a war correspondent, and 
he saw new things in it. It perhaps had had 
adventures ~ had drunk blood. He touched 
it and nodded thoughtfully. 
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“I wish rd had some real adventures,” he 
murmured. “ But they mu.st be confoun- 
dedly fatiguing.” 

He shook his head and went into the other 
room, entirely forgetting to sport his oak. 
'Fhe rejected one from Hanwell had evi- 
dently disorganized him. Nevertheless he 
locked his bedroom door. 

“ I really want a rest,” said Pegram. “ Pm 
a little out of condition, evidently.” 

His one form of athletics was swimming, 
and he swam very well indeed. But lately 
he had done nothing but edit, which is not a 
sport, as some think, but very hard work. 

“It was pretty nigh a knock-out,” said 
Pegram, as he tumbled into bed. “ I want 
a rest.” 

He was not to get it. Just as he fell asleep 
he woke up, as O’ Flanagan might have said, 
and heard a noise which did not explain 
itself as any common noise of the night. At 
first he thought it was already morning, and 
that his laundress had come. But at that 
very moment the clock outside struck one. 

“ What was it? ” said Pegram, raising him- 
self on his elbow. He heard steps in the 
other room, and jumped out of bed much 
fjuicker than he had got in. His first 
im[)ulse was to open the door, but his nerves 
had been shaken up too much to allow him 
to do that. 

“ I’m- I’m scared,” said Pegram, angrily, 
for having had such little experience he could 
not distinguish between nervousness and 
natural cowardice. 

“ Who’s that ? ” he called out loudly. 

“ It’s I ! ” said someone. 

“ You ? ” 

“ The halter ! I’m on your track. I’ll 
teach you to reject work like mine with 
scorn. Wait till I’m ready, and I’ll cut your 
throat.” 

“ Cut what ? ” said Pegram, who did not 
hear the last words. 

“Your throat, and deep ! In fact. I’ll cut 
your head off,” said the hatter. 

• “ I shall call the police if you do not go 
away immediately,” said Pegram, with con- 
siderable firmness, considering the situation. 
No man can edit without firmness. It 
is impossible to publish everything one’s 
friends write. But editors are usually friend- 
less and sad and lonely. 

‘*Oper> your w'indow and I’ll break the 
door in and cut your head off in the tenth 
of one tick of a chronometer,” said the 
hatter, spiritedly. 

“Look here,” suggested Pegram, for he 
felt diplomacy might yet save him, “ what do 
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you say if I undertake to publish that little 
thing of yours ? ” 

“ loo late.” 

“ At five pounds a thousand, say ? ” 

“ Not for fifty.” 

“Look here,” said Pegram, “I’ll not 
only do that, but print an interview with you 
about hats and Hanwell. Have you any 
photographs of yourself in your youth ? ” 

“'Phanks. I don’t care about it. And I 
have no photographs. I prefer to cut your 
throat with this knife.” 

“ VVith what knife ? ” asked Pegram. 

“ One that hung on your wall. I’m now 
sharpening it on my boot,” replied the hatter. 
“It appears to be of Oriental make.” 

Pegram, who by this had lighted the gas, 
looked about fora weapon, but the only thing 
available to meet the knife was his cracked 
water- jug. 

“ Not good enough for a madman,” he 
said. “ If I can’t escape I’m done for.” 

He turned to the window. It was a full 
forty feet drop to the pavement below, and it 
seemed that he had no time to knot his bed- 
clothes together and slip down that way. 
Then in his desperation he recalled the fact 
that as a boy lie had once climbed along a 
stable at home by the roof-gutter. The one 
outside his window had only just been 
renewed. 

“ I might get upon the ledge of the window 
of the next room. It is my only chance,” 
said Pegram, dolorously. 

He heard the hatter laugh very unplea- 
santly in the sitting-room. 

“ I dare say you wonder why I laugh,” said 
the hatter. 

“ Oh, not at all,” replied Pegram, fumbling 
delicately at the catch of his window. 

“ I thought I’d look about me to see if I 
could find anything which spoke well of 
your character,” said the hatter, “ but all I’ve 
come on is a bundle of slips^saying that ‘ The 
Editor regrets he is unable to make use of the 
enclosed contribution.’ You’ll send no more 
of them.” 

Pegram undid the catch and put up the 
window as softly as possible. But his rooms 
were ramshackle and his window was 
assuredly an ancient light. It creaked sadly, 
and as he got out he heard the hatter swear 
and throw his weight against the bedroom 
door. Crazy as it was, it was not so crazy as 
the hatter, and held for a moment. At his 
second attempt it gave way at the hasp and 
hinges and the intruder fell headlong into 
the room. Pegram felt he was being hurried, 
but there was no help for it, and he laid hold 
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•tmk hatter thrust his head out. 


of the gutter, hoping fervently that the 
plumbers, masters and men, had done honest 
work. He put his weight on it, and was 
nearly three yards from the window when 
the hatter thrusk his head out. 

All right, said the hatter, coolly. ‘‘That, 
I may remark, is one of the ways I escaped 
from Han well. You do not thus escape 
me.^' 

It was evident to Pegram that he had 
possibly misjudged this man^s work. The 
hatter had literary talent. No man who uses 
“ thus is without it. He got out on the 
window-ledge. Dark as it was, Pegram saw 
he had the knife in his hand, and more than 
ever regretted he had not accepted the 
“ Escape from Hanwell/' The batter, before 
he grasped the gutter, put the back of the knife 
between his teeth. Then he laid hold of the 
guttering. It creaked horribly, and Pegram 
wished that that part of the work had been 


done -by a 
dishonest 
plumber. But 
though it 
creaked it 
held, for Peg- 
ram was yards 
ahead and on 
another sec- 
tion. Yet he 
was not so far 
ahead as to 
give him time 
to land on any 
other window- 
ledge belong- 
ing to the Inn. 
He wished he knew who occupied these 
rooms. Some of them might have a 
revolver, which would be most useful. He 
determined to buy one if he lived. And 
still he swung himself along the gutter. 
The eaves of the old Inn ended against 
a newer house adjoining and over -looking 
his court. From its appearance it was 
probably let as flats and offices. The 
nearest window to the gutter had flowers 
outside. A broad ledge ran below it which 
Pegram thought he could get on if he had 
luck and if his strength lasted. He now 
wished he had been brought up as an 
acrobat. Some men are never satisfied. 

“ If I can't get on that ledge, I shall have 
to drop and chance it,” he said, in despera 
tion. There was no one passing below for 
him to fall on. And the hatter came along 
easily. He mumbled through his teeth as 
he swung. 

“ Pve got you,” said the hatter, almost 
cheerfully. Pegram said nothing. But the 
human mind works absurdly. He thought it 
ridiculous for the hatter to be bareheaded. 
No doubt it was ridiculous. But it would 
have been equally ridiculous to see him there 
in a high hat. 

Pegram came to the end of the gutter. 
There was no pipe by which a descent could 
be made, and the ledge he arrived at was 
about two feet from the level of the eaves of 
the Inn, and, of course, at a right angle. It 
was six or eight inches broad. Letting go 
the gutter with his left hand, he laid that 
hand on the ledge and by a tremendous 
effort did a feat something like the muscle- 
breaking exercise known in gymnasiums as 
“the upstart,” while his right hand was still 
on the gutter. He lifted himself, stretched 
his left foot out, got it on the ledge, and the 
next minute he stood there trembling, and 
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laid hold of the window-ledge which tte flower- 
pots adorned. He wondered who was in the 
room to which the flowers belonged, and could 
not help feeli^ that anyone there was likely to 
be surprised in much lei^lhan half a minute. 

Tm after you,” said the hatter, and 
Pegram leapt upon the window-ledge. One 
flower-pot went down into the court with a 
fearful crash, but Pegram seized another and 
burst in the window with it. The pot- broke 
when the window did, and he hurled the 
shard at the hatter, but missed him. He 
put his hand inside the window, undid the 
catch, heard a shrill scream from the room, 
threw up the window, and jumped inside, 
bringing down the blind and a dressing-table 
as he did so, and just then an electric light 
was turned up. 


HATTER, 

“A madmans after me ! ” gasped Pegram. 
Though this was not a complete explanation, 
it suggested that immediate action was neces- 
sary, andj, if anyone could be pleased in such 
circumstances, she should have been gratified 
to see him tackle the situation. He slammed 
the window down, latched it, looked round 
for a weapon, and otice more found nothing 
but a full water-jug. The hatter was now 
roaring on the ledge, and Pegram hurled the 
jug at him through the window. Want of 
practice with such projectiles made him miSs 
his target, and the owner of the room, now 
out on the floor in her nightdress, saw one 
terrible hand come in armed with a knife, 
while the other fumbled with the catch. 
Tliere was po time to lose, and Pegram did 
not lose any. 



“ 'what do you WAjNT?’ SCRBAMSO the PKETTV lilKL. 


As he disentangled himself from the blind 
he saw a bedroom, and in the bed a very 
pretty girl, though just then he was neither 
heautiful himself nor a judge of beauty, 
he ba<3i a quick mind. One must have, 
edit ^toperly. Some editors have slow 
JTiinds, and their Christmas stories come out 
HI the Summer Number.* 

“Oh! Oh I What do you want?” 
screamed the pretty girl. 


“ Come on ! ” he said, desperately. Catch- 
ing hold of her round the waist, he dragged 
her to the door. There was a dressing-gown 
lying on a chair. He picked it up, threw it 
over her shoulders, and opened the door, 
taking the key as he* did so. 

Oh ! Oh ! ” said the young lady, |9 if in 
r^onstrance. “ My clothes, my dotii'es 1 
^‘Not at all,” said Pegram, firmly biit 
hurriedly. “ He'll kill you instead of % 
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apologize; it^l^ yrniyfaiult Come on I Turn 
down the light 1 ” „ . 

As the li^t went out the window opened 
and the hatter came in; The wrecked 
dr^sing-table delayed him an rtistant,and 
Pegram was outside with his new acquain- 
tance before the hatter rose to his ^1, 
Pegram tried to lock the door, but, of course, 
his kick being what it was that night, could 
not evfe find die keyhole. 

^^Come on ! Rurrl” said Pegram. And 
the girl ran, gasping, 

** This is dreadful — dreadful 1 ^ she cried. 

Isn’t it ? ” ^id Pegram. « Isn^t Jt ? ” 

The stairs were, in front of them, ahif they 
bolted down, almost Ming as they ran. The 
batter, after some dififculty, found the door 
and'^opened it. They beard him’ roaring and 
padding on the landing above. 

**Can you open 1he-,jfr<;mt door ? ’’ asked 
Pegram. ' 

‘‘ Yes, but I shall said 4:he lady, 

gasping. ; . 

“ Don’t yOjU dare faint,” said Pegram, 
fiercely. “ H||te it is. Open it ! ” 

The next ihqin^ they were in the, streets ' 
The wind hurW and the rain was heavy, 
and not a dbgle Soul cqptd be seen anywhere. 
The street went stei^ to the Embankment 
and the Tiver^,’ ^tid fftw turned that way. 
Once mdte the natter Med at the slammed 
front door, and gave them a few seconds of 
precious time. 

** Run, run ! Buck up I ” said Pegram. He 
quite forgot that he had been fatigued- and 
required a rest. The hatter was a wonderful 
stimulant. A new hat has been ^owp tx> 
renew a decayed chwracler. ■' ^ 

“ Oh I Why, why ? ” said Pegraml tieW 
friend, vaguely. . 

** I’ll explain later. At least I hope to,” 
said Pegf^m. ^ He put his under hers 
%nd almost lifted her off her feet She found 
him comfortably strong and f^an- to rely on 
him. By now, whether this was reality or a 
nightmare, she seemed tohs^ye Reaping 

madmen in the company of aijiandsome 
stranger for many hours, Thei% are psy^- 
logic dream-illusions in* waking. 

“ Here be said jpeg*%h»f huittedly. 

“ What, oh, shall we dd? ” asked the 
girl, as her bare feet pattered on the wet 
pavement. 

“ I don’t know in the least,” returned 
Pegram. “ He’s a mad hatter.” 

She gave an hysterical little laugh, as they 
heard him yell behind them, at the enormous 
iTreleyaticy <>f Pegram’s informodon. 

'“'A nmd batter 1” ■ , ^ " 


. “ He chased roe along the gutter. Pm 
Sony for you^^ but it couldn’t be helped,” said 
P^ram, looking routid. He saw the knife 
glitter in the light of a lamp, and increased 
his pace. They came to the broad Embank 
ment, and saw nothing there but a distant 
cab’s disappearing red light and the few lights 
df .the sleeping hotels. The storm, for it 
was a full gde^l^w, had driven even the 
loafers of th^f hjg% into shelter. They ran 
across the road and came to the parapet 
above, the river as the long hatter charged 
down the last twenty, yards of the sloping 
street, .. 

“ He’ir i:ill us 1 - Save me ! ” shrieked 
Pegram^s acquaintance, clasping him 
round the ne% ki if she loved him. 

. “ Let go t Can you swim ? ” roared 
Pegram. 

“No, no! I can’t!” 

“Thank Heaven, I can,” said Pegram. 
He was almost fond of her as he picked her 
up in his arms and fairly slung her over the 
parapet into the river. ; He felt wonderfully 
strong as he jumped inland took hold of her 
in the most approved manner. 

“Keep still and keep your mouth shut,” 
said Pegram, as he swam ihtp'the strength of 
the early ebb. They saw the hatter come to 
the parapet, an4 heard him .ydil lamentably. 

“ I’ve done ^u,” said* rj^am. But he 
had done no stffch thing. The hatter sprang 
upon thOv, parapet, utter^d'^nother yell, which 
might have been heard at Westminster, and 
plunged in after them with a tremendous 
splash. * 

“Oh, he can swinr,4qO,V moaned the girl, 
weefully:'^' 

“ Confound him, knd he'§ a hatter j ” said 
Pegram, as bitterly as^if no hatter ought to 
be able to swim. Then he added, “But 
there are two boats hereabouts ; we’ll get in 
one and keep him off and shoiut % help.” 

The hatter, with^ the knifj in his teeth, 
canre after them like a shark. He swam 
exceedingly well, though iCPegjiam had he^n 
unencumbered he could lia*fe swum rings 
round him. He came up with them fast, 
but just ahead of them Pegram saw the bows 
of roping boats, which Jie knew of did 
sriSe tisually moored there. They swept 
dtawn upon them; - 

“ Head 4 my , ^^oulders,” said- Pegtaro, 
through his clenched teeth. 

He caught, hold of the bow moqring-,rope 
of the first boat, swung from that to the gun- 
wale, and went along it to the stern. 

.**;Lay hold the boat,” he said#, and 
climbed m over th^ hSoaa^f as 
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he did so. But ho was in no mood to miss a 
little skin just then. In such situation no 
one ever does. He bent down over the 
stern, got, his hands under her arms, and 
drew her in. It is hardly necessary to say 
that by now she had lost the dressing-gown 
he put over her when"^ they left her room. 
She tumbled on the wet bottom boards, gasp- 
ing, and he laid hold the^ stfern mooring- 


“ Edith Sinclair,'’ groaned the young 
woman. 

Mine's Pegram. I'm awfuHy sorry, you 
know. But you understand how it was," 
“Not— not quite," said Miss Sinclair. 
“ Why did he want to kill you ? " 

“ I rejected a story of his," said Pegram, 
putting his back into his work and keeping 
well ahead of the pursuit " * * 



rope. The hatter was within twenty yards of 
them when the rotten old rope parted under 
I'egram's powerful hands. He stumbled 
for'ard, was glad to see a pair of sculte were 
in her, and laid hold of the bow-rope, which 
at first defied him. He remembered having 
heard or re^td something which appeared 
useful, so he twisted the rope against the lay 
till it opened and got one strand by itself. 
I'hat parted easily, and the other two yielded 
at once. They were adrift. , 

And so was the hatter. He got into the 
other teat with a leap like that of a fish, cut 
it adrift with his knife, and stinted after 
I'egram. 

“I'll have you yet#" said the hatter, as he 
laid hold of the sculls. 

“ He can even row ! " said Pegram, bitterly. 
“ Oh, he's a very useful hatter ! By the way, 
what's your name?" 


“ A story ! I don't seem to understand ; at 
least, hot quite," said Miss Sinclair. 

“ I'm an editor, you see." 

“ Oh, do they always do like this when you 
reject them ? " 

“ Oh, no, not even often, I must say that 
for them/ replied Pegram. “ But be says he’s 
a tetter from Hanwell. Pm sorry I. came in 
as T did, Miss Sinclair, but you see I was in a 
difficulty." 

“I thought you wouldn%fj;have come in 
like that unless you were," said Miss Sinclair. 

“ I must have surprised you." 

You did — rather," said Miss Sinclair, 

^*And now yqu're wet." 

“ I'm afraid I am rather wet," said Mis? 
Siliciair, apologetically. 

^^Ahdcblid?" 

^Yes, I rather cold," she admitted. 
“ % lost the dT«ssing*gown." 
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I see/^ said Pegram ; but he added 
hastily, for he was a man of delicacy, “At 
least, I don't see, but I understand." 

And the hatter howled just as the gale did. 

Perhaps my teeth chatter as much from 
fright as from cold," said Miss Sinclair. “Is 
he catching us up ? " 

“I hope not,” said Pegram. “He said 
he'd cut my head off, you know." 

The tide ran fast, as fast as the events of 
that night, and the wind was very angry with 
everyone and everything. It whipped the 
river into foam and spurred Pegram and the 
hatter almost equally. Certainly the hatter 
was indomitable. “ He must have been 
wonderful at thought Pegram. 

“ But I wish I could run into or near a 
police ' boat,” said Pegram. “I'm hardly 
keeping my distance.” 

They went under Blackfriars Bridge with 
a swish and a swirl which made Edith Sin- 
clair's heart come Into -^er mouth. They 
missed an anchored barge by a hair's breadth 
and she screamed a little. Then the railway 
bridge was over them like a thunder-cloud. 
The thunder of a train deafened them. But 
the tide ran fast, and Pegram rowed like a 
hero, or a member of Leander, when they 
got into the open. Then suddenly they 
heard, mixed with the pursuing yells of th^. 
hatter, whose lungs seemed as strong as his 
arms, the sound of the engines of some 
steamboat. A black squall sang out again 
and blinded Pegram. He saw nothing for a 
minute. Then at last he did see that a fast 
little tug-boat was overhauling them, one of 
the tiny bulldog tugs of London's risrer. Its 
little red and green port and starboard eyes 
glared at him wickedly. Then he heard 
other yells than those of the hatter, and the 
next moment the tug was almost into them 
^ the skipper roared, “ Stop her ; go 
astern!" The^wayofcthe feckless tug was 
checked, and P^ram's boat swung alongside. 
He grabbed at a buoy-shaped fender banging 
almost to the water. The rail of the tug was 
there hardly two feet six from* the water’s 
edge, and as Pegram held on desperately 
Miss Sinclair lost her head and did what no 
one ought to do in any boat. But this time 
it fell out right, for she fell into the tug when 
she stood up, going right across the gunwale. 
One of the crew, a man with hands Uke clip- 
books, laid hold of Pegram by the arm and 
hauled him out of danger. The boat, which 
bad had her side crushed in, promptly went 
astern and sank. 

“ Wot the blue blazes are you foolin' about 
here at two in the momin' ?" asked a very 


stout person who turned out to be the 
skipper. 

“ For Heaven's sake, don't pick up the 
hatter, and I'll tell you all about it," said 
Pegram, getting on his feet. 

“The hatter — the hatter! And who the 
blue blazes is the hatter?" the other 
demanded. “Is he that bloke yonder in 
t'other boat yellin' like an 'andled pig ? " 

“That's him,” said the editor, ungram- 
matically. Non semper arcum tendit Apollo^ 
which can be translated : “ A wet editor in a 
tugboat may forget his office." “ Don’t take 
him aboard, for Heaven's sake. He wants 
to cut my throat.*' 

“Go ahead, Tom,” said the skipper. Then 
he turned again to Pegram. “ Now, young 
man in panjammers afloat wiv a young lady 
in a nightgown, what does that josser want 
to cut your throat for ? ” 

“Oh, it's very complicated," replied the 
shivering young man in pyjamas, “ but 1 
rejected a story of his." 

“Rejected a story! Wodyer mean? 
Wouldn't believe some whacker he told 
yer ? " 

“ I'll explain it later," said Pegram. “ Let 
me see bow Miss Sinclair is first." 

“Aye, we'll make 'er comfy. I'm glad 
she's not a married woman you're scootin’ 
off wiv. When a chirp wiv a knife is after 
two that's my first thought," said the skipper. 
He turtted to his other passenger. 

“ You're wet, my dear ? ” 

“ Very," said Miss Sinclair, almost dryly. 

“ Come below, then. The cabin's small 
but snug, and a bit 'ot and stuffy. But 
'otness and stuffiness ought to sopt your 
complaint. This way, miss.” 

The lamp befow was very dim. Indeed, it 
gave more smell than light. For this Miss 
Sinclair was grateful. Nevertheless the 
skipp^ spoke simply and to the point. 

“ Why ain’t you got more on ? ” he asked. 

“I lost my dressing-gown when Mr. 
Pegram flung me in the river," said Miss 
Sinclair. 

“Flung you in the river? Blimy, wot 
for?" 

To save my life.” 

The skipper scratched his head. 

“To save yer life! 'Ere — I say — well, 
never mind now. You're in need o' clothes 
and there's no ch'ice.” 

He raked in a locker and prbduced some 
pyjamas. 

“Don't wear 'em myself^ but iriy mate 
does," he said Tp these gifts be added a 
heavy pair of trousers and a pfldt- jacket. 
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“ Do your best as Fve done mine,” he said 
kindly, as be turned to go on deck again, with 
another jacket for Pegram. As he put his 
head out, Bill, his mate, said hurriedly *. — 
Simpson^s ketching of us up, Tom ! 'Ear 
'im 'oiler ? '' 

They looked aft in the drift of wind and 
rain and saw close astern the lights of another 

‘‘ That ain't 'is voice, not by a long chalk,” 
said Captain Tom. 

“No, it's the hatter — it's the hatter — our 
madman ! ” cried Pegram. They must 
have picked him up. There he is — there ! '' 

They saw a wild figure in the bows of the . 
pursuing tug, and Pegram fancied he saw his 
own knife brandished. 

“ Will they catch us ? '' he asked, anxiously. 

“Well, they might,” owned the skipper. 
“Simpson's tug is uncommon fast when 'is 
old engines steam well.” 

“ Don't let them — don't ! ” urged Pegram. 

“ Am I never to get rid of him ? ” 

“ Stop — stop ! ” roared the hatter in a lull of 
the gale. “ They're two murderers and flung^/ 
me in the river ! ” 

“ Says 'e, you flung 'im in the river,” re- 
marked the skipper. 

“ Doesn't it look likely that I and a young 
girl, dressed as we are, flung him in the 
river ? ” retorted Pegrain, bitterly. 

“ The less said as to wot the pair of you 'ad 
on, the better,” said the skipper, “ but it’s all 
a mystery to me. Fire up, Bill ! Jump Jones, 
and make 'er jump ! I never did like to 'ave 
Simpson get a'ead o' me. 'Ow's the young 
lady, I wonder ? ” 

“Yes, I wonder, too,” said Pegram, still 
with an anxious eye astern. 

“ 'Ow did you come in the river ? Are you 
old pals ? ” 

“ Not at all I never saw her before to-night” 

“ Blimy I Then where did you find bor ^ ” 

“In her room. I broke in through the 
window with a flower-pot,” said Pegram, 
distractedly, There^, are situations which 
distract the calmest intelligences, the greatest 
editors. , 

“ Wiv a .Bower-pot ! Oh, my sainted 
aunt 1 ” said the skipper, * 

“How he l^wls! said Pegram, refening 
^0 the hatter* 

“ Don't he just . I I fair admire that voice,” 
said the skipper. . ** But why did you break 

m through girl's winder wiv a flower- 
pot?” ' ’ a. 

I* He was after you see.” 

“Not much t don't,*', said tho curious, 
confused;iifcij^ . 
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“ He chased me along the guttering of the 
roof, you see,” said Pegram. 

“ Don't say I see ! Wot was you doin' on 
a roof such a night ? It ain't an 'abit of ycmrs, 
is it?” 

“ I got out of my window,” said Pegram, 
crossly. “ I say, are they catching us ? ” 

“ They might, and again they mightn't,” 
said the skipper, coolly. “ But why did you 
get out o’ your winder ? And what was 'e 
doin' on the roof ? ” 

“ He was in my room, saying he'd cut my 
throat, so I got out,” replied Pegram, dancing 
to' keep warm. 

“ Wot for did you 'ave a man like that in 
your room ? ” ^ 

“ He broke in — burst rtiy door open,” said 
Pegram, savagely. 

“And all about a story ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Pegram. 

“ Well, I never 'eard a more unlikely, 
'posterous yarn in all nfy born days,” said 
the skipper. 

“ But here we are ! ” retorted Pegram. 
“You can’t deny whaf you’ve seen I ” 

“ True, true I That's so, and I own it,” 
said the skipper. “ And there 'e is, 'owling 
'orrid ! I wonder wot tale 'e’s pitched to 
Simpson? Is there anythin' about flower- 
pots in it, I wonder ? ” 

“ Oh, never mind that now,” said Pegram. 

“ Where are we ? ” 

“ Don’t you know Lim'us Reach when you 
see it ? ” asked the skipper. 

“ Not in the least,” returned Pegram. 

“ Where are we going ? ” 

“ To Qreenwich, to pick up some barges, 
and so's Simpson.” 

“ The deuce he is ! ” said Pegram. “ I say, 
if that chap catches us there’ll be bloodshed.” 

“ By the tremenjus 'owls of 'im the bloke 
does mean biz,” said the skipper. 

“ If he doesn*t kill ^e 1 shall kill him,” ' 
said Pegram, ferociously. ,‘fThere mutt be 
an end to it, there must ! '' 

“ So there must,” said the skipper, thought- 
fully. “You take my advice and kill him. 
You ain't got no weapon. Take this old 
shovel. I gives it you. As a shovel it's no 
gbod, on account of the worn-out jags of it, 
blit as a weapon it's all right. I've seen 
uf^ommon good work done in a fight wiv a 
w^se shpvel than this.” 

i** Thanks very much,” said Pegram, grasp- 
11 ^ his shovel firmly^ : / 

i'l'll put you and the pore gal ashore, at 
Gif^nwich right at the hot^l You 
a boat, and 'urries and knocks 'etp 
T&y'll be some surprised at your rjg:puV ^ i 
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say Captain Tom Smith, of the Sunbeam tug, 
sent you. Everyone knows Tom Smith and, 
though I says it, likes 'im. But I believe 
weVe gainin' on the 'owler ! I'll 'ear wot 
Simpson 'as to say later. I wonder 'ow the 
lady is ? Pretty gal she is, too ! ” 

“ Is she ? Oh, yes ; I believe I thought 
so when I saw her first,” said Pegram. 

“ You'll 'ave to marry 'er now,” said the 
skipper, “ so it's all to the good 'er bein' 
'andsome ! ” 

“ Marry her ! ” said the astounded Pegram. 

“I'-’m a father myself, and if any young 
man, I don’t care if 'e was a lord, threw one 
o' my daughters in 'er nightgown into 
London River, I'd insist on 'is makin' a 
square deal of it if I 'ad to negotiate the biz 
wiv a fire-bar,” said the skipper, sternly. 

‘‘Would you now?” asked Pegram, who 
thought perhaps this was the proper view to 
take. 

“Plump and plain, I would,” said the 
skipper. “ If any gay young spark off of a 
roof bust into my gal's winder wiv a flower- 
pot, dragged 'er into the street, and 'ove 'er 
into London River, 'e'd wed 'er or I'd 'ave the 
last lingerin’ drop of 'is blood.” 

“ Perhaps you’re right,” said Pegram, 
weakly. 

“I know I'm right,” said the skipper, 
warmly. “ I'll fix things up for you. We’ll 
be in Greenwich Reach, opposite the hotel, 
in two twos, and we'll get a boat and put you 
ashore afore the 'owler can screech two 'owls.” 

“Thanks,” said Pegram, vaguely, for he 
hardly knew where he was or what he was. 
It seemed impossible that he should be the 
mere editor of a magazine. But he felt that 
he had now some insight into the nature and 
truth of romance. He . cursed the writers of 
it fluently as he shivered on the classic deck 
of the heroic vessel, ennobled in a thousand 
tales, wherein ^le bore the heroine from 
danger. Meantime the skipper, who was also 
in his way a classic, bound in Bermondsey 
leather, went to pay his duty to the lady. 

“ Are you dressed, my dear ? ” he de- 
manded at the cabin door. 

“ As far as I can be,” said Miss Sinclair, 
sombrely. 

“ Then I'll come in and let you know wot 
I've fixed up for you,” said the skipper. He 
found her in the pilot jacket. Under her 
nightdress she wore the mate’s pyjamas. 
They were at any rate dry. 

“I've daughters of my own,” said the 
skipper, as he sat down and drew forth a 
pipe, which he filled from loose tobacco in 
his pocket. 


“Have you? I'm— Fm so glad,” sh<‘ 
murmured, thinking she was half an idiot. 

“ And I'll be a father to you,” added the 
skipper. “ In fact. I've been one already.” 

“ Already I ” cried Edith Sinclair. 

“ 'E's agreed to marry you,” said the skipper, 
triumphantly. 

“To marry me!” echoed Edith; “to 
marry me 1 ” 

“ Aye, I insisted on it,” said the skipper, 
puffing at his pipe till an expert might have 
fancied it was filled with crude tar and New- 
castle coal. “As I said. I'm a father myself, 
'ave two girls of your own age, my dear, and 
I allow no josser, whatever 'is weight, could 
'eave either of ’em into London River at mid- 
night or thereabouts, in their nightgown, and 
then back out of the affair, 'owever polite and 
apol'getic, to say nothin' of bustin’ in their 
winders wiv flower-pots — the reason of which 
flower-pots I ain't yet got the 'ang of — and 
'aulin' of the pore gal out of bed. Oh, no, 
there's nothin’ else for it, and the lad's agree- 
able, I must say that. For ’e owned you was 
•pretty, and so you are, uncommon pretty, 
and 'e said so wiv the shovel in ’is 'and 1 ” 

“The shovel?” asked Edith. “The 
shovel ? ” 

“ I give it 'im in case, you see,” said the 
skipper. 

“ Yes, of course, in case ” said Edith. 

“ But, if you please, it is all so confusing.” 

She burst into tears. 

“ Ah 1 you allow it’s confusin',” said the 
skipper, warmly; “but it ain’t 'alf so con- 
fusin' for you as for me. You was in at the 
start, and I comes in at the tangle. 'Owever, 
he's a bold young chap, specially since I 
give 'im that jagged shovel, and I reckon ’e’ll 
fix the other bloke if they comes 'andy to each 
other. And 'e’s very henterprising, aint 'e ? ’’ 
— I think so,” said Edith ; “very. Oh, 

yes.” 

“ And so's the other gay spark in the tug 
astern, wot belongs to Simpson, and 'e’s 
'ollerin' blue murder noiiir, wavin' a knife,” 
said the skipper. 

“ Oh, dear, oh, dear,” cried Edith, clasping 
her hands; “you won’t let him kill Mr. 
Pegram, will you ? ” 

“ Wot — me I After fixin' up as 'e's to 
marry you I Not by a jugful of the best, my 
dear. I’ll put you two ashore at Greenwich, 
and you can go to the hotel while I tell 
Simpson to 'old the other gay Johnny,” said 
the skipper, rising from his seat And just 
then the tug's whistle said “ hoot-toot-toot” 
He jumped on deck and grabbed Pegram by 
the arm. 
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“The light’s bad below,” said he, ‘^and 
• she’s not ezactly dressed to kill, but she’s a 
pretty piece, my lad ; I never saw a prettier. 
She’s agreea;ble to marry \ not to say hover- 
anxious, but, still, ready. So there you are.” 

“ Yes, there I am,” said Pegram. 

Ihe skipper, leaving pleasure, turned to 
business. 

“ Stop ’er 1 Now — go astern I ” he roared, 
as if the engineer was a mile off. “ ’Ard-a- 
port, Bill 1 Lcggo the anchor ! And ’ere 
we are I ” 

He jumped to where Pegram stood. 

“This is Greenwid^ my son. Where’s a 
boat ? Oh, there 
you are, Sam! 

(.'ome alongside, 
quick, you drowned 
water - rat. I’ve a 
job for you.” 

A prowling mid- 
night waterman, on 
the look - out for 
the quick or dead, 
came alongside the 
‘tug. 

‘*Now, then, 
miss,” roared the 
skipper, and Edith 
ran up on deck. 

“’Ere you are, 
both of you! 

'Fumble, in — 
tumble in abd get 
to the hotel. Don’t 
forget you’ve my 
clothes on. This 
’ere tug’s the Sun- 
hcaniy and I’m Cap- 
rain Smith. ’Ave 
a ’ot barf when 
you gets in, miss. 

Don’t forget I fixed 
you both up. Now, 
quick, quick I ” 

Edith fell into ^ 
the boat, and Peg- * 

I am followed her 
just as Simpson’s 
tug rounded to 
against .the half 
cbb and lelJ go her 
anchor. The hatter 
ran from the bows 
to the Stem, while 
the others got out 
of the Way alertly, 
tie y^led most 
ferocioindj; 


“ Don’t let him escape I ” he roared, “ I've 
got to cut his throat from ear to ear.” 

“ Why don’t you put the kibosh on that 
bloke, Simpson ? ” asked the skipper of the 
Sunbeam. 

“ Come aboard and do it yourself,” roared 
Simpson, angrily. “ He’s got a knife, and, 
moreover, ’e allows they ’ove him in the 
river.” 

“ Well, if you’re afraid, don’t let him ’ave 
a boat,” said Smith ; “give the gal a chance. 
Oh, hang it, he’s overboard 1 ” 

For the hatter, seeing the boat making for 
the steps, sprang into the water and swam 
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with amazing energy after the boat, where 
Edith was weeping in Pegram’s arms. 

“ Don’t, don’t, my dear ! ” said Pegram. 
He felt wonderfully soft towards her, but 
with his right hand he still grasped his trusty 
shovel 

** I — I can’t help it,” sobbed Edith. ** IPs 
all so sudden ! ” 

“What did the skipper say?” he asked. 
Then he cried out, “Oh, here he comes 
after us ! ” 

“The skipper?” asked Edith, hopefully. 

“ No, no, the hatter,” said Pegram, fiercely. 
“ If he comes near I’ll knock his brains out.” 

Then he asked the waterman which was 
the hotel, and the man pointed it out with 
natural scorn. “ Wot sort of a bloke was it 
as didn’t know that ? ” he asked himself. 

“ ’Go’s the bloke after hus ? ” he inquired, 
in his turn. 

“ He’s a madman,” said Pegram, and 
before any more questions could be asked 
they ran alongside the steps. Pegram 
grabbed hold of Edith and, without letting 
go his shovel, fairly lifted her from the boat 
. and began to go up the steps. 

“ Where’s thy fare ? ” yelled the waterman. 

“ Come to the hotel,” shouted Pegram. 

“ Stop him ! I’ll have his blood I ” roared 
the hatter, as he scrambled out of the water 
with a yell that made the boatman’s blood 
run as cold as a January |ide. 

When the hatter gQ^;4iii his feet, Pegram 
and Edith were at the ttf) of the steps, and 
they fairly fell down tbtlse on the land side, 
sprawling on the pavement. Luckily for 
them, or for himself, as Pegram’s blood was 
up, the madmai|> slipped on the river steps 
and came a real propper there. This gave 
Pegram and Edith to spring to their 
feet, and Pegram, who had let go his wonder- 
ful shovel, got hold of it again. They saw 
fhe lights of thf hotel on their left hand, and 
as it chanced they also saw a man, who 
turned out to be the landlord, letting himself 
in at the side door. Just as he got it open 
Pegram and Edith w'ere upon him. Pegram 
fairly hurled him inside and, dragging Edith 
after him, slammed the door to and bolted 
it securely. 

“What the deuce ?” said the landlord, as 
he scrambled to his feet. 

“ No ; it’s a madman,” gasped Pegram. 

“ So I thought,” said the landlord, who was 
much upset. No One can help being so 
when he is knocked down. 

“ He’s outside— outside, I tell you I ” said 
Pegram. It was not the truth, for at that 
instant the wood and glass of the door gave 


way with an awful crash and the hatter came 
through like a cannon-ball. He rolled over 
and over three times, still holding his knife. 
After the third roll, which coincided with 
Edith’s third scream, he sprang to his fctt 
from the wreck of the hall - table and a 
case of stuffed parrots. ^ “ Take that ! ” said 
Pegram. “That!” was' a heavy and well- 
directed “ biff” with the shovel, which after 
all came in useful, for naturally Pegram was 
angry and excited, and did not care whether 
he killed anyone or not. The hatter said 
nothing, but went down and lay as quietly as 
if he were sleeping. Perhaps he needed rest 
and quiet. 

“ Where’s the telephone ? ” asked Pegram. 

“It’s there,” said the landlord, “Have 
anything you like— anything ! ” 

Pegram rang up Han well, and after a 
reasonable time (for a telephone) got it. 
Edith and the landlord heard one side of the 
conversation. 

“ Is that Hanwell ? . . , Has anyone es- 
caped lately ? . . . Yes, he says he’s a hatter. 
... He tried to murder me. I’m the 
editor of the Piccadilly Magazine. . . . I’m 
at Greenwich, at the Ship. . . . Yes, please, 
as soon as you Can. He’s insensible now 
... I did it with a shovel . . . Very well ; 
we’ll tie him up and get a doctor. . . . You’ll 
come as soon as you can ? Thanks.” 

He hung up the receiver and turned to 
the landlord. The whole of the hotel staff 
filled the stairs by now. 

“Two rooms, please. If you’ve any hot 
water give this lady a bath.” 

“ Certainly,” said the landlord. “ Oh, yes, 
of course.” 

“ And help me to tie this chap,” said 
Pegram. 

“Glad to do it,” said the landlord ; “ but 
look at my door ! ” 

“Put it in the bill,” said Pegram, “and 
send for a doctor.” 

By the time they had the hatter helpless 
he came to, and looked up so meekly that 
Edith was quite sorry for him. 

“ Didn’t I cut your throat from ear to 
ear ? ” he asked Pegram, 

“ No, I think not,” said Pegram. 

“ Have I done nothing, nothing at all, 
after all this ? ” asked the hatter, mournfully. 

“You’ve done a good deal,” said Pegram, 
dryly. “Ft^ one thing, you’ve given me a 
I remarkabtef story, and you may have done 
more, much "more.” 

He turned to Edith, who smiled and 
looked down. 

“ Good night,” she said, bashfully. 




By E. BLAND. 


HE hearse and the mourning- 
coach went out at a demure 
foot-pace ; they came back at 
a trot that was almost gay. It 
did not matter. The hearse 
was now only a smart empty 
showcase, bright with plate-glass and silvered 
fittings, and in the mourning-coach the 
mother sat alone. 

This was the end. 

When she should be once more in the 


empty house she might cry, scream, laugh, go 
mad. Nothing would make any difference. 
'I'here was no one to be awakened. There 


was no white presence that must be lapped 
in silence and horrible flowers. The cook 


and the iijaids had brought the flowers. Her 
gift to the dead had been the silence. 

They were talking about her in the warm, 
pleasant kitchen, where the fire glowed redly 
and tea and toast scented the air. 


“ Father dead,” said the cook. “ Mother 
in India 'long of her other friends. Husband 
burnt to death under her very nose, as you 
might say, just before the baby came. Only 
married a year when he was taken. And 
now the baby. Cruel hard, I call it.” 

“ She tell you all that ? ” the parlourmaid 
sneered. 

“ Not she ! Catch her telling us anything. 
She's a good mistress, she is, and quite the 
lady. Keeps herself to herself.” 

“Then how . . . ?" 

“She’s got a book,” said the cook, only 
very slightly embarrassed, “a die-airy, where 
you write down what happens every day. 
I jest happened to glance into it one day I 
was doing the dining-room grate — not know- 
ing what it was, d'you sec ? ” 

“She’ll marry again all right,” said the 
niece. 

“ With that face ? ” said the housemaid. 


“Poor soul,” said the cook, “but she's 
borne up wonderful, I must say.” 

“ Heartless,” was the housemaid's epithet ; 
and she added, “ She might have cried a bit 
when they carried it out, if only for the look 
of the thing.” 

“ You don't understand,” said the cook, 
heavily. “ You’ll see, she'll break down soon 
as ever she gets back from the burying. I 
shouldn't wonder if she was to go right off 
of her head, or something.” 

“ Ain't she got never a friend to turn to, 
a time like this?” asked the cook’s niece, 
who had dropped in to tea. 

“Not a single one, if you'll believe me. 
It’s my belief she's done something she 
hadn’t ought, and this is a judgment on her. 
Sin always comes home to roost.” So the 
parlourmaid. 

“ You be quiet with your texts,” the cook 
admonished ; “ if you come to texts, people 
that live in glass houses shouldn't quote 
Scripture. I know more about ydu than you 
think, my lady.” 

The parlourmaid flushed and scowled. 

“No, but,” said the niece, “hasn’t she 
really got e'er a friend ? ” 
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The niece asked how she came to be like 
that, and the cook told her. 

“It was the fire, what her good gentleman 
lost his life in. She was near done for her- 
self. Wishes to God she had — in the book, 
I mean. Ah, she’s had some trouble, she 
has.” The written record of another woman's 
agony was poignant even to remembrance, 
and the cook sniffed. “ Well, God help us 
all's what I say. "J'here she is. I'll make 
her a nice cup of tea.” # 

But the woman who had lost everything 
left the tea on the table in the dining-room, 
where the clock ticked, “Emp-ty, emp-ty, 
emp-ty,” and wandered through the house. 
And still she kept silence. There*' was the 
room where the child had lived — its cot, its 
soft woolly toys, its little gowns. And 
the room where it had lain dead, among the 
flowers and the silence, and the scent of 
camphor and eau de Cologne. 

“ Nothing,” she^ said, “ nothing, nothing. 
I suppose,” she said, dry-eyed and detached, 
“ I suppose I ought to cry. ^ Or pray, 
perhaps?” She fell on her knees by the 
bed— it was an experiment. 

But no tears came and no prayeri^. Only 
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the insistent silence filled her ears and 
battered at her brain. 

“ my baby, niy baby ! she said, and a 
sob caught in her throat But she did not 
cry. 

So then she got up from her knees like 
one with a purpose new-born, and went very 
quickly and quietly down the stairs and out 
at the front door. It slammed behind her. 

“There! If she hasn’t gone out! To 
make away with herself, I shouldn’t wonder,” 
said the housemaid, in pleasant excitement 

“ You oughter let the police know,” said 
the niece. 

“ You leave her be,” said the cook. “ I 
don’t know as it wouldn’t be the best thing 
for her,' poor thing. What’s she got to live 
for?” 

“ I call that heathen, that’s what I call it,” 
said the parlourmaid ; “ it’s wrong to make 
away with yourself, whatever goes wrong. 
It’s ‘our duty to bear whatever’s laid upon 
us.” 


“Ah,” said the cook, “it’s easy enough to 
satyoj/ve never ’ad nothing to hear. If she 
comes back I’ll make a excuse to go up and 
say a kind word. You see if I don’t.” 

“ I do wonder where she’s gone, though,” 
said the housemaid, 

“ It’ll be in all the papers if she does make 
away with herself,” the parlourmaid pointed 
out. 

“ If ever get in the papers,” said the 
cook, “ it won’t be for anything so ’armless 
and innocent. So now you know. I’d give 
a crown to be sure that she ain’t come to 
no ’arm.” 

She had not come to any harm. Only 
after a blind treading of bleak pavements and 
streets where an unkind wind blew she had 
come to wide steps and lamps, with a heavy 
swing-door through 
which a priest had just 
passed. Slie was not a 
Catholic, not even 


a C'hristian. The early 
days of her life had been 
too sweet for her to need 


peace ; the later days too 
bitter for her to find it. 
But the gnawing chill of 
the December evening 
drove her, without any 
conscious will of hers. 





towards the shaft of light 
that had shown as the 


door opened. In there 
it would be warm and 


not be the house where the child had lived 
and died. 

She went up the steps, and as she went u 
hand touched her' and someone spoke low in 
her ear. 

“ Lady, lady, won’t you spare me a trifle ? 
I ’aven’t tasted food since yesterday morn 
ing —so ’el p me God, I haven’t ! ” 

She turned. A woman stood beside her— 
very shabby, very pale, with a horrible 
flattened hat and dreodful clothes. In her 
arms, under a shawl thin as a nun’s veil, she 
held a baby. 

“ You’re luckier than I am,” said the 
woman whose veil was on her face, and her 
eyes were greedy with the rounded outline 
under the shawl. “ I haven’t got my purse - 
ye.s, here’s a penny, loose in my j)ockct.” 



quiet. And it would 


*'lN HER ARMS, UNDER A SHAWL THIN AS A NUN's VEIL, SHE HELD A BARY,‘ 
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The voice of the policeman broke through 
the other woman's thanks— such thanks for 
such a gift. 

“ Now, then, at it again ! ” he said. “You 
give me your name and address,” he added, 
sternly. 

The woman muttered some formula. 

“We can't 'ave you beggin’ all over the 
place,” he went on. “On the church steps 
and all. You’ll hear of this again, I shouldn’t 
wonder. ’Ere, you be off outer this ! Hear } ” 

The woman with the child looked at him 
apd crept away. 

“ Oh, don’t ! ” said the mother who had 
no child. “You wouldn’t prosecute her for 
that?” 

“Course not, mum,” the man reassured 
her. “ But you ’ave to keep ’em up to the 
mark or you wouldn’t be able to get into 
the church for the crowds of them there’d 
be. It’s only encouraging them to give to 
beggars.” 

“ I only gave her a penny,” said the 
mother. 

“Gin — that’s what it’ll go in,” said the 
majesty of the law. 

She went into the church. It was •almost 
dark, except for a brightness that shone 
between thick pillars far away to the right. 

'I'he altar rose up into shadows. The red 
light burned before the altar. Here and 
there a kneeling figure. She kneeled also. 
Here, perhaps, one might be able to cry : 
tears made things easier, people said. Slic 
herself had thought so once. But no tears 
came. And her agony was wound like a 
cord about and around her heart, so that she 
could not pray. She kneeled there a very 
long time. The great calm, splendid silence, 
the atmosphere of devotion, the presence of 
a great love and understanding that filled it, 
gave to her tortured mind the rest that a 
couch in a darkened room might give to 
limbs strained with the rack and to eyes 
scorched by the flames that lick round the 
stake. Life was all torture still, but this was 
a breathing space. At first she thought of 
the woman on the steps — the mother who 
had her child— and envy and pity fought in 
her. She might get the address from the 
policeman and go and see the woman — help, 
perhaps. No, no. It was all no use. What 
was the good of helping one woman in a 
world where any woman might at any moment 
have this to bear ? 

Gradually peace, like an incoming tide, 
lapped in small waves round her soul. Or 
fhe exhaustion of prolonged agony, calling 
itself peace. She could no longer think — 


could hardly feel. Intense pain was be- 
coming itself an ansesthetic. llie shadowy 
pillars seemed to move as shadows do, and 
the little red light, nung between earth and 
heaven, swam before her eyes. A little more 
it seemed and she would forget everything. 

But she roused herself. There was some- 
thing in the world that she must not forget. 
Something beyond herself and her anguish. 
Her own mother. She must not forget. She 
was to her mother what that which she had 
lost had been to her. She rose and walked 
down the aisle. The soft yellow glow from 
behind the pillars seemed brighter than ever, 
to eyes that had rested so long on the twilight 
that surrounds the altar. 

“ I wonder what that light is ! ” she .said, 
and was glad for her own mother’s sake that 
she could still wonder about anything. She 
walked towards the light, and presently per- 
ceived that the light, coming from some 
unseen place, shone full on a picture — no, a 
group of figures of wax or wood. 

It was a rocky cave, as tradition tells that 
the stable was where Christ w’as born. Ivy 
wreathed about the stones. There was the 
straw, and the ox and the ass among it ; also 
those two travellers for whom there was no 
room in the inn. 'rhey bent in adoration 
over the manger where the Hope of the 
World lay cradled. 

Outside were the kneeling kings with their 
gifts, and the star-led shepherds, and beyond, 
in the deep eastern .sky, the star that had 
led them. 

It was the scene that has inspired Raphael 
and Correggio, set forth with ingenuous 
realism, as loving peasant children might 
have set it. 

And the centre of it all — that on which 
was concentrated the light of the lamps, and 
the light of love in the eyes of the Holy 
Mother, of the angels, the adoring kings, and 
the shepherds was the Child, the waxen 
image of the Child who was born and laid 
in a manger, the image which the Catholic 
Church sets up at Christmas to remind 
simple people how the King of Heaven came 
down and was a little child. The very 
simplicity of it made a more direct appeal 
than could have been made by all the 
Raphaels and Correggios in the world. That 
wooden image of the Holy Mother bore on 
its face the light of love and joy the human 
mother herself had ‘known — and the shadow 
of a greater sorrow even than this of hers, 
which was greater than all sorrows in the 
world. 

The mother who had no child found that 
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she was kneeling again, her arms on the 
wooden rail worn smooth by the arms of 
the many who had knelt there to realize, 
at sight of this picture, the meaning of 
Christmas. There was no one kneeling there 
now but she. She felt herself alone among 
the kneeling shepherds and kings ; and her 
eyes, like theirs, were turned on the child. 

The image was very life-like. The Holy 
Child lay covered in soft, white dra])eries that 
showed only thl little round head and one 
tiny hand. Just so, so many times, the mother 
has seen her baby sleep curled up, warm and 
safe in the kind firelight, her baby that now 
lay so straight and white and cold in a very 
dark place, alone. 

“ My baby, my baby,^’ she .said, and hid 
her face. And then she knew that she was 
crying, and praying, too. The tears were 
hot and many, and the prayer was oniy a cry 
for help. 

“ Oh, God,” she murmured, “ help, help, 
help ! ” And again, and yet again : “ Oh, 
God, help ! ” 

All the dear memories of the past, that 
made up the desolation of the present, she 
had put away because she could not bear to 


look at them ; now she reached out her 
hands to them, clasped them, pressed the 
sharp thorns against her heart, that she 
might call for help from the lowest depths of 
her sorrow. 

Her face was against the wooden rail, wet 
with her tears. She crouched there. Faith 
could move mountains. Perhaps it was true 
about miracles. If she only prayed hard 
enough, perhaps she might go home to find 
her baby asleep in his cot — perhaps all this 
would be only a dream. No, that was 
nonsense, of course ; but 

** Oh, my baby, my baby ! Oh, God, heli>!'' 
she moaned, almost aloud. 

And then the miracle happened. She 
never doubted that it was a miracle. A 
little soft sound crept to her ears— not a 
sigh, not a cry, not a sob— the contented, 
crooning murmur that a little child makes at 
the end of sleep, the little lovely sound that 
had drawn her so often to the cot-side in the 
pleasant fire lit room when life was there. 

She looked round; No one had come in 
— no happy mother with a baby in her arms, 
such as she had thought, from that soft 
sound, to find close behind her. She was 
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■g' 

all alone, with the Holy Family, and the 
shepheids, and the angels, and the kings. 

Sl^ dried her ’eyes and listened. Again 
the Rttle beautiful sound, and then .... 
It was no /airy story but the true truth. The 
mother who had no child saw, in the crib 
where pious folks had laid a waxen image, 
the movement of a living child. The little 
dark head stirred on the pillow, the little 
pink hands stretched out, the little arms 
thrust back the draperies, ahd amid the soft 
whiteness of them the child awoke and 
smiled — no cold image of the Divine infant, 
but a little, live, naked, human thing. 

The humai^mother glanced round— the 
quick glance of a hunted animal that re- 
assures itsfl^ Next moment she had crept 
under the wooden rail and caught up the 
baby. 

Its limbs moved in slow softness as he% 
own child’s had moved. It lay contented 
against her, wrap- 
ped in the white 
woollen folds, and 
covered with her 
furs. 

The wind was 
wild as she reached 
the swing - door. 

It tried to uncover 
the child, and 
blew great flakes 
of snow in the 
mother’s face. She 
held the baby 
very closely. 

She does not 
know how she got 
home. The next 
thing she re- 
members is push- 
ing past the hou.se- 
maid and carrying 
up those stairs, 
down which 
oUiers had carried 
her baby, this new 
baby that was not 
hers. 

“ Brought home 
a baby? Says she’s 
adopted it ? Well, 
then, it’s the best 
day’s work she 
could ha’* done, 
an’ Fm going 
straight up to tell 
her so,” 

So the cook 


goes, leaving the housemaid and the parlour- 
maid and the niece to sniff in concert. 

Upstairs there is firelight and warmth, with 
two women worshipping a naked child. 

And in the church much talk and wonder 
and grief for the bambino that has been 
stolen — the little image of wood and wax so 
like life, that cost so much, and was so useful 
in reminding the faithful what the gift from 
Heaven was that came to a human mother 
on Christmas Day. 

For three days the mother had fed her 
hungry heart on the miracle-baby ; it was 
three days before she remembered that other 
mother and that other baby on the steps out- 
side the church. I'hen she bestirred herself, 
found the policeman, and got from him the 
address that he had so severely noted. 

“1 doubt you’ll not find it a deserving 
case, mum,” he said. I frightened her off 
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this beat. Ain’t been here since. That 
shows she wasn’t up to no good.” 

It was a narrow street, where the house 
doors are never shut, and the children play 
in the gutter with such toys as they have-*- 
rags and bones and bits of broken wood 
The door-posts are grimed to the level of a 
man’s shoulder by the incoming and outgoing 
of tired people in greasy clothes. The stairs 
were foul, and a cold wind blew down them. 

“Top floor,” a dirty painted woman told 
her — “ top floor, left hand. But 1 fancy she’s 
made a bolt - that’s what I think. She was 
stony, I know, and three weeks’ owing. 1 
did take ’er up a nice cup of tea yesterday, 
but I couldn’t make no one hear. She ain’t 
much class, anyhow.” 

It was the man on the second floor — the 
man without collar and without shoes — who 
broke the door open. He protested that it 
was agin the law. But the mother who had 
found the miracle-baby found for the man a 
pretty little golden argument. 

“Well, if you say so,” he said; “but if 
there’s any rumpus — w^ell, you’re a lady, and 
you’ll say it was you. An’ if you don’t, I 
shall — see ? ” 

“ Yes, yes there won’t be any fuss. It’s 
all right. Only do make haste. For certain 
there’s something wrong. And just feel how 
the wind blow’s under the door. The window 
must be open.” 

It was. And now the door hung crookedly 
from a broken hinge. 

Of course, you have known all the time, 
as the mother knew, that the woman would 
be dead. 

She was. Her empty arms outstretched, 
she Liy very cold and stiff on a bed that was 
old iron and sacking. 'Fhc casement window 
had blown open and the snow had drifted 
half across the room and lay in a frozen 
streak like a sjjaft of dead-w’hite moonshine. 


You know all that. It shows itself. Wh;u 
you do not know perhaps — what at any rale 
the mother did not know who looked fear- 
fully through the broken door — is that it was 
this w^oman who had stolen the waxen Christ 
Child, stripped her own baby, and laid it, 
with who knows what desperate incoherenc e 
of hope and .love and faith, in the Holy 
Manger, and had gone away hugging the 
waxen babe that could not feel the bitter 
night under that shawl, thin as a nun’s veil. 

She had taken the Christ Child home; she 
galled it home, one .supposes. And, once 
safely there, some scruple, some forgotten 
reverence, must have come to her. 

For she had set up an altar in that baie 
place. 

Over the old sugar-box that used to serve 
her for table she had laid the greenish shawl 
that was thin as a nun’s veil. She had 
wrapped the Image of the New Born Saviour 
in a “blue and white ne( kerchief that must 
have had to her the value of a relic, for it 
was clean, and its creases showed that it had 
long lain folded. 

She had .set up two candles in chipped 
beer bottles and lighted them. They must 
have burned bravely, illumining that shrine, 
till the wind thrust it.self through the window 
and made everything dark and cold again. 

And the last lean alms that Life had given 
she had spent on those two candles. 

So the image of the Mother of God got 
back its bambiiK). And the mother who 
had no child got the miracle-baby. And the 
mother who made the shrine with her last 
coin and her last warmth and her last love- 
relic, got . . . 

“Good thing for her she went off like she 
did,” said the policeman. “She’d a got a 
month for nicking of that image, sure as I’m 
a sinner. Theft an^ sacrullidge. It’s serious, 
that is. Lucky let-off, I call it.” 
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A Compendium of Short Articles. 

I-—** That Reminds Me/* 


M any and varied are the methods to 
which busy men have recourse in 
order, as the Yankees put it, to keep their 
memory “ peeled.” 

Very simple is the mnemonical system of 
a well-known journalist, who merely ties a 
small piece of ribbon round his walking sticjc. 
Many a Benedict has a penchant for tying 
his handkerchief into a series of knots to 
remind him of the numerous little domestic 
duties he has faithfully promised to perform 
during the day. 

A very successful plan is 
that of a shrewd City man, 
who has recourse to the use 
of pepper or snuff to jog his 
memory. A liberal dose 
spread over his handkerchief 
greets his olfactory nerves 
whenever he extracts it from 
his pocket, and, as he him- 
self says, then “that reminds 
me.” It is a somewhat un- 
('omfortable plan, but, it 
must be admitted, it is 
decidedly effective. 


It is not for safety that the individual in 
one of our illustrations has taken the precau- 
tion to pin his kerchief to his coat. It is 
merely his [peculiar form of reminder. 

Doubly effective is the method adopted by 
some astute people who place their finger- 
rings on their key-ring. By this means they 
are not only reminded of somethin]g by the 
absence of their rings from their hands, but 
every time they use their keys the fact is 
forced upon their attention. 

A message plac^ed loosely 
inside one’s hat is not likely 
to be overlooked, as it will 
probably drop out and attract 
attention the moment the 
owner removes his headgear. 

There is one old Govern- 
ment clerk in Whitehall who 
is an amusement to all the 
juniors. When he has any 
matter of urgent importance 
to attend to in the morning 
he invariably ties two of his 
fingers together with a small 
piece of red tape. 



1. — A piece i)f ribbon tied to your stick 
is a good reminder. 
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II.— Every Man’s Musical Instrument— The Hand-Horn. 

By F. Gilbert Smith, 


interesting fact that every member 
* of the human race possesses, in its two 
hands, an embryo musical instrument which, 
when developed, is capable of holding its 
own against any artificial wind instrument 
of similar capacity, has not hitherto been 
dreamt of, or, if dreamt of, not scientifically 
demonstrated. 

I wish, in the first place, to make perfectly 
clear these two points. Firstly, that the 
instrument 1 am about to describe is a wind 
instrument, and is to be treated as such. It is 
manifestly as unfair to take the hand-horn and 
blow into it and expect it to immediately 
produce melodious music as to expect any 
other wind instrument to do the same. 
Secondly, that the moment you produce a 
sound, however husky, with your closed 
hands, that moment you have discovered for 
yourself every man’s ” musical instrument; 
and that, with this article to guide you, .it is a 
moral certainty that before long you will be 
able easily to separate notes up to one and a 
half octaves. 1 will not add the usual qualifi- 
cation, “ if you carefully carry out my instruc- 
tions,” for once you find that you can produce 
a note, and that not a fixed note, the gradual 
development of the instrument becomes a 
fascination. 

How TO Make the Instrument. — Figs. 
I, 2, and 3 give side, front, and back views 
respectively of the instrument as it appears 
when the lowest note is being produced ; 
while Fig. 4 gives a view of the interior of the 
left hand. Note particularly the following 
points : That the aperture between the 
thumbs for blowing is as narrow as possible ; 
that the maximum distance obtainable must 
be secured between points ‘‘A” and “B” 
(Fig, 2) ; that the tips of the fingers of the 
right hand do not extend lower over the left 
than is necessary to cover the space 
and that in the left hand the fingers somewhat 
overlap one another, in order to fill up the 
spaces between. In a word, that the largest 
possible cavity, with a single opening (between 
the thumbs), is obtained. As a help to securing 
the right form of the instrument it is useful 
to take several apples, and to select the 
largest that you can contain in your hands 
without there being any crevices (P"ig, 6). 
Then practise forming the hands round it 
until you are satisfied that the shape is 
correct. 


‘ How TO Hold It. — Fig^ i and 5 illustrati* 
the position in which the instrument is held 
to the mouth and the disposition of the arms. 
Note particularly that the end joints of the 
thumbs are pressed against the upper lip, 
while the bottom lip is loose and is thrown 
somewhat forward to cover the joints of the 
thumbs and the extreme top end only of 
the aperture. 

How TO Play It. — The hand-horn, as 
here described, is a one-keyed in.strument, 
the second finger of the left hand being 
the key. 'I'his key is manipulated, as shown in 
Figs. 7 and 8, from the root joint, and the 
slightest possible movement of this finger 
produces a variation in tone in the lower 
register ; while the movement is more marked 
in the higher. With the exception of the 
third finger, which may move in sympathy 
with the second, the remainder of the instru- 
ment must not be altered in the smallest 
degree for the production of different notes. 
When the key is raised to its highest possible 
elevation, as in Fig. 8, a considerable cavity 
should be revealed underneath it, and care 
should be taken that the outer edge of the 
right hand does not tend to get nearer to the 
palm of the left, and so reduce this cavity, 
which must be as large as possible for the 
production of the higher notes. 

As regards breathing, take deep inspira- 
tions, as in singing, when little or no effort 
will be required to produce full and clear 
notes. Articulation is best obtained by 
jerking the air from the back of the throat, 
as when one says “ who, who,” sharply. 
“Tongueing,” as in the flute, does not 
appear to me practicable. 

Its Range. — The hand-horn, as I at 
present know it, has a range of slightly under 
two andm half octaves, and in my case ri$es 
to somewhat below top C on the piano. As 
far as this article is concerned, however, it 
has a range of about one and a half octaves, 
which will be pitched higher or lower accord- 
ing to the smallness or largeness of the hands. 

How I Discovered It.— -I t will doubt- 
less be of interest to describe how I dis 
covered the hand-horn. Well, it was in this 
way. When a boy my father taught me 
in a crude way to imitate the cuckoo’s call 
with my hands. I soon improved on what 
he taught me, and you may judge how 
closely I mimicked the bird by the two 
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following incidents. One day 
behind a bush, practising the 
when suddenly two 
young sportsmen peered 
round the bush, one 
whispering to the other, 
“Stand stillj Til pot 
him ! ’’ Needless to add, 
he didn’t. On another 
occasion I hid myself under 
a bush and called my sup- 
posed mate, or rival — I know 
not which — on to the 
branches immediately over 
my head. The poor bird, 
being unable to locate me. 


I was hiding have almost [ 
cuckooes call, finger on the 



I. — Side view of the hand-horn. 


erfect control over the second 
left hand. This is the most 
important thing to achieve — 
at any rate, as regards the 
first octave and a half. I 
do not hope myself ever 
fully to master the muscles 
which must be controlled 
to produce the highest 
notes, as I have begun 
too late in life. My son, 
however, who has mastered 
the instrument as here 
described, simply from 
watching me play it, has a 
much better chance to do so. 




5. — How the arms should Ijc held. 


• 

worked himself into a perfect 
fury of rage. 

1 did not stop at imitating 
the cuckoo, but gradually, 
over a period of nearly 
twenty years, evolved the 
hand - horn — or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, the hand- 
horn evolved itself. Muscles, 
and the nerves controlling 
them, which hitherto had 
been little used, were gradu- 
ally developed, until now I 

Vol. xxxvi.— 83. 



6. — Practising the formation of the hand 
with an apple. 



8.~How the key Is manipulated. 
i>Vom PAotos. hy Jtihn Burmm, Preata<^ 



7. — The second finger of the left hand 
is used as a key. 


Evolution has practically 
finished its work on man’s 
artificial musical instru- 
ments, but it has hardly 
commenced to operate on 
his natural and universal 
one. Perhaps it may not 
be too much to hope that 
before long the hand -horn 
will prove its right to the 
title of “ every man’s musical 
instrument'^ 
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IIL~Wouldn*t It Be Funny If — ^ 

Written and Illustrated by James Scott. 


'THERE are dozens of common things 
* used daily in a household to the sight 
of which people have become so accustomed 
that any alteration, combination, or trans- 
position of them would appear almost 
ludicrous, if not wholly inconvenient. The 
objects now dealt with are really very little 
modified, yet what strange aspects they 
present ! 

When we are cutting up our dinner with 


imagines that such an arrangement would be 
unsteady and awkward, I advise fixing a 
common saucer in such a position, and making 
a rough test. With this utensil, however, a 
saucer-bowl would be permanently attached 
to the edge of the cup, and would be, of 
course, quite firm. No liquid could be spilt 
on the table-cloth ; nor would drinking from 
this queer-looking affair be at all troublesome ; 
indeed, I believe it would be rather pleasant. 






4, —Why not have pipes made in this way? 

an ordinary knife it is impossible to 
cut a piece Of meat or potato into 
more than two sections at one 
stroke; but by using a double blade, 
as in Fig. i, we should secure three 
sections at every movement. The 
number of portions is, of 
course, increased as additional 
cuts are made. With a common 
knife the rates successively 
would be, by making symme- 
trical cross cuts, two, four, six, 
eight, etc., instead of three, 
nine, fifteen, twenty-five (or even 
more), wM precisely the same 
attempts. 

Why are .saucers used ? No 
one seems to know with full 
certainty. Some people say that 
they are intended to keep the 
table-cloth clean by catching spilled liquid ; 
others declare that they should be used for cool- 
ing the drink. As it is universally considered 
to be bad form to follow the latter practice, I 
will assume that the first suggestion is correct. 
But even in the event of the second belief 
being right, the illustrated notion seems to be 
equally effective (Fig. 2). To anyone who 




5, — An accuinmO' 
dating egg-cup. 



7. — Tea, coffee, and cocoa in 
one pot. 


6. — With .spoon»? like^these nothing need 
be spilled. 

Simple as is the idea of a com- 
bined comb and brush (Fig. 3), 1 
.do not think that anything of the 
kind is on the market. The mother 
— we will leave the critical father 
out of the question — would be 
less worried if she had only to 
look for one article instead of 
two, where children have access 
to them. 

Turning to men, I am re 
minded that I have a device — or 
rather the design of one — asso 
ciated with one of their own 
customs. Now, Except among 
navvies, a pipe -bowl is held 
with its orifice upwards, being 
made for that position. By just 
turning a bowl so that its mouth is directed 
frontwards a great change is effected, and I 
dare say that many people would laugh at a 
man who paraded the streets smoking such 
a curious pipe. Why should this be so? 
The bowl would be as suitable so placed, 
supposing it had a perforated lid, afid it is 
clear that such a pipe would be much more 
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easily kept clean, as a brush could be so 
readily passed through the stem and bowl. 

The egg-cup is so trivial a thing as to seem 
to call for no treatment or interference ; yet 
it should be amenable to improvement in the 
interests of one’s temper. It does not need 
telling that the dimensions of eggs are various 
—very various indeed I Notwithstanding 
this fact, a standard size egg-cup has to do 
duty, as a rule, for both large and small. This 
is not as it should be. Suppose we construct 
a four-sided egg-cup, having a screw in the 
middle part, by means of which the valves 
could be opened to suitable distances or 
squeezed tightly together (Fig. 4). In a case 
of this kind, provided the inner surfaces were 
somewhat roughened, every size of egg could 
find a temporary shelter, being neither so 
propped up as to topple over nor so much 
concealed as to make one feel foolish when 
cracking it. 


Everybody who uses a spoon knows 
quite well that, whether medicine is being 
measured or fine sugar ladled out, some of 
the stuff is bound to drop. By affixing 
a secondary bowl beneath the ordinary one 
(Fig. 5), trouble of this character could be 
avoided. 

Family people know what an awful con- 
fusion occurs when father wants coffee, 
mother wants tea, and the sons and daughters 
divide their preferences between these two 
and cocoa. Breakfast and tea times are made 
uncomfortable in consequence of the number 
of utensils and the successive waiting for the 
water. By having a large pot divided into 
three compartments, each communicating 
with a spout, the three beverages could be 
made at the same time, and so save 
trouble. Now who will be the first to 
use so awkward - looking, though useful, 
a contrivance? 


IV.— Some Queer Champions. 

By Aubrey Gentry. 


^^ANY people will be surprised to learn 
* * that there are scores of championships 

held in . all parts of England — and, indeed, 
of the world — of which they have no know- 
ledge. Wlien the news is read that such- 
and-such a man has won the championship 
in, say, the faggot - eating competition, the 
true significance that this man is really 
entitled to be described as a champion rarely 
enters into the reader’s head. 

Yet a host of these champions exist — many 
of them unknown, all of them unapplauded 
by the multitude and neglected by the Press 
generally. 

A champion brought to this country for 
the purpose of giving exhibitions of his 
skill was Mr. Fred Lindsay, who can wield 
with a most marvellous display of dexterity 
the Australian stock-whip. The fact of 
l»eing able to crack a whip does not appear, 
on the face of it, a very extraordinary feat, but 
the Australian stock-whip is a very different 
article from ours, the stock being eighteen 
inches and the thong twenty-four feet in 
length. At a distance of twenty-five feet 
Mr. Lindsay can cut a cigarette in half, 
the cigarette during the operation being 
held in the mouth of an attendant. Other of 
Mr. Lindsay’s feats are : the extinguishing of 
a lighted candle ; then, with a different twist 
of the whip, tutting it in half ; taking the ash 
from a cigar whilst the weed Is being smoked; 


and cutting an ordinary wine-bottle in two. 
Yet, dangerous as his weapon may appear, 
Mr. r.indsay can make it perfectly harmless. 
To prove the perfect control he has over the 
whip, Mr. Lindsay will flog a man with 
apparently terrific force, yet the man 
is not injured in any way ; he will tie the 
thong round a man’s arm, a feat which, if 
the judgment were to err in the slightest, 
would cut the arm in half. 'Fhen he can 
wind the thong round a lady’s neck, but the 
lady would not feel it and no marks would 
be visible. All of which performances show 
that Mr. Lindsay is just what he claims 
to be — the champion whip-cracker of the 
world. 

The sight of one hundr^ and fifty men 
calmly puffing at pipes and seated at tables 
with judges watching their every action is a 
strange one, yet it has been seen in London. 
The rules for this contest, which carried with 
it the championship of the pipe-smoking 
world, were that each man would be pro- 
vided with one-eighth of an ounce of tobacco ; 
that the competitor must furnish his own 
pipe, to be passed by the judges before being 
loaded; that pipes were to be filled once 
only, and that forty seconds would be allowed 
for the purpose of fighting up, no relighting 
to be allowed. The smoker who made his 
pipe last for the longest period won the first 
pnze (a thirty-guinea piano) and, incidentaliyi 
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s. — Mr. Thomas Wood, Champion Smoker. 
From a Photograpli 



« T*!,.. 4* — This barber, even when blindfolded, can shave 

3 .~The faggot-eating champion is the figure on the extreme i ight. twenly-seven seconds. 

From a FhotograpK From a Photo, by R, IT. Smith. 




5.^A winner of the shoeblacks* 6.— A weight -carrying 7. — A record-breaking axe-wielder, 

championship. champion of Paris. From a Photo, by Campbell- 

From a Photo, by Qeo. Aetimes. Ltd. From a Photograph, Qray. 
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the championship. Two hours and twelve 
minutes proved to be the winning time, and 
a new champion was proclaimed in the 
person of Mr. Thomas Wood, a painter by 
trade and a smoker from choice. 

What may be termed a substantial supper 
was recently partaken of by a man at a public- 
house in Exmouth Street, London. The 
cause of the supper was a bet made between 
two men that Mr. Eugen Bowden could not 
consume a tin of faggots. A tin of these 
delicacies, it may be mentioned, contains 
thirty-six, each of the weight of six ounces. 
The faggots (which have been called the 
poor man’s rissole) were supplied by a firm 
of butchers, Barnett Brothers, and were 
guaranteed to be of good weight. 'fhe 
contest took place in front of a large and 
appreciative audience. Not only did Mr. 
Bowden justify the faith placed in him by his 
backer, but he added to the original number 
by having two faggots crushed and made into 
gravy, and over and above this added a half- 
(jiiartern loaf to the supper. The victor, who 
is undoubtedly entitled to term himself the 
faggot-eating champion, was apparently none 
the worse for entering the arena. 

The quick-shaving champion of England, 
and possibly of the world, is Mr. Robert 
Hardie, of Shepherd’s Bush. Mr. Hardie’s 
record of shaving five men in one minute 
fifteen seconds stood for some years, but not 
long ago the champion of the razor thought 
he would try for new and better times, so he 
managed to shave six men in one minute 
twenty-nine seconds. Mr. Hardie a little 
time back issued a challenge to the world for 
live hundred pounds, and this money can be 
won by anybody who will take up the cudgels 
at either quick or blindfold shaving, and is 
able to beat the existing champion’s times. 

Mr. Hardie can shave one man, no matter 
how harsh his beard, in twelve seconds, or 
he will allow himself to be blindfolded and 
then make a clean job of it in twenty-seven 
segonds. Besides these times, which are 
accomplished by the aid of an ordinary razor, 
Mr. Hardie will give any man a perfectly 
satisfactory shave with the aid of a carving- 
knife in forty-five seconds, and with a pen- 
knife in twenty-eight seconds. 

The , shoeblacks’ championship — held 
among members of the Central (Reds) 
Shoeblack Society— was first inaugurated in 
^902. Out of the fifty boys who constitute 
the staff of the home, six are annually chosen 
lo represent the school. The boys themselves 
vote for their favourites. They have no false 
pride about the matter, and if they fancy they 


are good enough to enter the competition 
they do not hesitate to put their own names 
down. Three factors are taken into considera- 
tion. They are : time, quality, general style of 
the work done. The contest is judged by well- 
known men, the superintendent of the school 
and the managing director of Messrs. Day 
and Martin being among the number. The 
championship takes place every May, and the 
conditions are the same as those prevailing 
in the streets — that is to say, the boys come 
direct from their stations and with the same 
tools enter for the fight. 

The “ Bancroft ” gold medal, which the 
championship carries, is held for one year 
only, and is in the custody of an official of 
the society, but the silver watch which goes 
with the medal is the winner’s absolute 
property. Three other prizes are given. 
The honour of holding the gold medal is 
much coveted, and the yearly struggle is 
always a very keen one. 

Leaving for awhile the queer champions 
of England, we go for one “ out-of-the-way ” 
champion to the shc^res of La Belle France, 
and in the person of M. Jean Ricaud, a 
market porter, we find the weight-carrying 
champion of Paris. The weight, as will be 
seen from the illustration, is obtained by 
carrying on the head a number of sacks, 
filled with we know not what M. Ricaud 
won the 1907 championship by supporting a 
burden w'eighing about six hundredweight on 
his shoulders. 'I’he distance was about sixty 
yards, and the victor’s time was fifty-eight 
seconds. 

Tree-felling contests are very few and far 
between in England, if, indeed, one has ever 
been held. But we recently had a visit from 
two axe wielders, Messrs. Harry Jackson and 
Peter Maclaren by name, both Australians 
by birth, who are champions in this direction, 
Mr. Jackson once cut througlj a tree of sixty- 
three inches circumference in one minute 
eleven seconds ; he also sawed through a tree 
seventy-six inches in girth in two minutes 
twelve seconds. The two partners won the 
double-handed saw championship by sawing 
through a tree seventy-six inches in circum- 
ference in forty* two seconds. Both these 
champions appeared at the Hippodrome in 
London. Their performances in Australia 
are vouched for, and are not mere reports. 
Naturally, they have both won many prizes 
by their skill, but the event upon which Mr* 
Jackson is most fond of dwelling is when he 
won the contest held before the now Prince 
of Wales (then the Duke of York) in Hobart, 
Tasmania. 
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V.— “ Drapery 
Figures.” 

By Walter Goodman. 

I HESE sketches 

* were done from 
studio draperies and 
costumes thrown care- 
lessly in a heap, sug- 
gesting, by their folds, 
classic or fanciful 
figures as they appeared 
to the eye of the artist, 
as in case of faces seen 
in the fire, and similar 
objects. A s])ecial in- 
terest attaches to these 
studies from the fact 
that they were done 
fifty-four years ago by 
the late J. M. Leigh, 
father of the late Henry 
S. Leigh, author of 
“The Carols of Cock- 
ayne,” and founder and 
master of the famous 
School of Art in New- 
man Street, Oxford 
Street, where Sir 
Edward J. Poynter, 
P.R.A., and many 
other artists studied 
drawing. The writer was 





also a Student there 



and can vouch for 
the accuracy of the 
acco m panyi ng 
fanciful de.signs, 
having seen them 
done. It is not 
an uncommon 
thing for artists to 
receive suggestions 
from random blots 
or smudges of ink, 
or from the paint 
smears left on*thc 
palette, which may 
often be developed 
by alively imagina 
tion into weird ami 
wonderful^ results. 
But there is sonu- 
thing extraordinary 
in the effect of 
these “Drapery 
Figures^^ which 
makes them quite 
unique 



A SIVAPSHOX. 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 


(The Hon. Mrs. Alfred Felkin). 



O you have escaped the all- 
devouring religious appetite 
of our esteemed hostess and 
have not gone to church 
after all?” remarked Sir 
Edgar Larrington from the 


depths of his chair, as Miss Cumnor came 
slowly across the lawn to join him. She 


made a pretty picture in her white serge 


dress and large black hat, a rose-coloured 


sunshade screening her flower-like face from 


the fierce morn- 


winced. She was by no means strait-laced, but 
she now and then shrank from Sir Edgar’s 
freely-avowed distaste for anything connected 
with what Lady MacBannock called ‘‘good 
things.” Such irreligion might be very 
amusing in a mere acquaintance, but there 
seemed something terrible in it in connection 
with a possible husband. 

“ So our worthy MacBannock tried to 
influence you for good, did she?” Larrington 
continued. 


ing light. So Sir 
Edgar thought ; 
and he was a 
connoisseur on 
the subject of 
women’s beauty. 
“I commend 
you,” he added. 

Maud (iumnor 
laughed softly as 
she attained the 
shadow of the 
cedar tree on 
the far side of the 
lawn, and sank 
into another chair 
beside his. “Yes, 
I have escaped ; 
but I had a hard 
fight for freedom, 
for Lady Mac- 
Bannock was set 
on my attending 
her beloved 
church this morn- 
igg, I suppose she 
thinks I need it.” 

“ So you do — 
from the excellent 
woman’s point of 
view. To my un- 
regenerate eyes, 
your need of 
church - going is 
your greatest and 
most compelling 
charm. 1 cannot 
endure religious 
women.” Maud 



Copyright, 1908, by the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Felkin (Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler). 
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“She did. She tried all her arts and 
blandishments, such as they are, to lure me 
into the church going omnibus ; but in vain. 
At first she almost succeeded in guiding my 
erring feet aright ; but 1 remembered you 
and the sunshine and the shadow of the 
cedar tree, and was strong to resist.” Maud 
might in her heart of hearts disapprove of 
her suitor’s flippancy ; but she had not the 
moral courage to express this disapproval in 
words. She was a sweet- natu red girl, and 
clever withal ; but she lacked the strength of 
character necessary to make a stand against 
the follies and foibles of her particular set. 

He lazily lit a cigarette. “ How dear and 
sweet of you to disappoint Janet MacBannock 
and your guardian angel and all the religious 
influences for my poor sake ! I feel immensely 
flattered. I remember when I was a child I 
was taught that everybody had a guardian 
angel watching over him or her, as the case 
, might be, whose special business it was to 
prevent the patient from ‘falling into sin or 
running into any kind of danger.’” 

“ I used to believe that, too, when I was 
little,” said Miss Cum nor. “It was a most 
comforting and soothing belief, and I’rn sorry 
I’ve outgrown it. It used to make one feel 
so safe in the dark.” 

“And so confoundedly uncomfortable in 
the light,” added Larrington. “I should 
much dislike to feel that an angelic eye was 
on all my comings and goings. And my 
comings and goings are such that I doubt if 
the angelic eye would enjoy the process any 
more than I should. So I am thankful that 
I have outgrown that particular illusion.” 

“ I’m not. I’m awfully sorry that I can’t 
go on believing all the nice, impossible, 
absurd things that I believed when I was a 
child. Now that I’ve grown up, life seems 
so dull and sordid and matter of fact, and 
nothing seems really to signify except having 
plenty of money?’ 

“Thank Heaven that it is so, and that the 
reign of the guardian angel is over and 
Mammon is enthroned in his place!” Sir 
Edgar was perfectly aware that Mammon, 
rather than any guardian angel, would stand 
his friend in his suit for the hand of the 
beautiful Miss Cumnor. He knew well 
enough that he was no fit husband for any 
high-souled and pure-minded girl ; but he 
also knew that half the fashionable mothers 
of Mayfair were keen on his track, in the 
hope that they should secure him as a match 
for their respective daughters, for he was one 
of the richest commoners in England. 

“ I expect that your guardian angel had a 


pretty rough time of it,” said Maud, withbher 
soft laugh. 

“ Rather I He said at last that it was more 
than one angel’s work, and that he must either 
have a cherub in buttons under him or else 
throw up the situation. I really couldn’t stand 
the racket of two guardian angels, so I gave 
him a month’s notice on the spot.” 

Maud laughed again. Although instinc- 
tively she shrank from him, Sir Edgar never 
failed to amuse her. “ Now, I should think 
Lady Mac Bannock’s guardian angel has an 
easy time,” she remarked, “because she 
never wants to do anything that the most 
narrow- minded angel could possibly object to.” 

“ An easy time of it ? I should just think 
he had ! Never thwarted in anything, but 
has his own way from morning till night. 
Getting stout and masterful, as all old 
servants do, and suffering from a swelled 
head ! By the way, did my lady drag those 
two wretched little boys to church with her?” 

“Of course she did. Didn’t you notice 
their Eton suits and white collars at break- 
fast, in honour of the intended ceremony ? ” 
replied Maud. 

“ I did, now you mention it. I forgot it 
was Sunday, and wondered why those horrid 
twins were so clean. It didn’t occur to me 
that they were youthful victims already robed 
in their sacrificial garments. I wonder if they 
took their beastly camera with them ? ” 

“ Good gracious, no I Their mother would 
never have allowed such sacrilege as taking a 
camera into church. You don’t know your 
MacBannock, or you would never have asked 
such a question. But it’s a comfort — isn’t 
it ?— to feel that they are safe for the present, 
and can’t be snapshotting us in all sorts of 
unbecoming attitudes.” 

“ It is,” replied Larrington, with a sigh of 
relief. “ Of all pernicious animals on the 
face of this earth, I think that an intelligent 
boy with a camera is the most pernicious. 
And this partu:ular boy — being twins — is the 
worst case I ever came across.” 

“ I know. Aren’t they too dreadful for 
words? 'Fhey photographed me walking 
across the lawn on a windy day, and I look 
like a dancing Maenad. And they snap- 
shotted their mother shaking hands with the 
Presbyterian minister, which looks exactly 
like a Bank-holiday couple making love.” 

Sir Edgar laughed. “You don’t say so? 
How more than delightful ! ” 

“You see,” Maud went on to explain, “it 
appears as if the pair were holding — not 
shaking — hands, and as if they had been at 
it for the last hour. That is the worst of 
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snapshots ; they, permanently preserve a 
temporary state of things. Like an isolated 
quotation from a conversation without the 
context, they give an utterly false impression 
while sticking to the absolute truth." 

*‘Of course they ^ do; that is their tatson 
d'Hre in both cases! Do you think that our 
friends would trouble to repeat our words in 
order to convey a correct impression ? Not 
they ! It is only when they wish to create a 
false impression that they stoop to quote us 
verbatim. Humanity never tells the truth 
except when it finds the truth more mis- 
leading than a lie." 

Again Maud winced, and yet laughed at 
the same time. 

“But how delicious of those dear boys 
thus accurately to represent and yet utterly to 
misrepresent their estimable mother ! I can 
forgive their existence — even their temporary 
absence from Eton— on account of this. But 
don’t let us talk any more about the excellent 
MacBannocks ; let us talk about ourselves, a 
much more interesting and instructive sub- 
ject. Have you forgotten that 1 am going 
away from here at six o’clock this evening, 
and that 1 have something very important to 
say to you before I go ? ’^ Maud’s face fell. 
She knew well enough that she had come to 
a turning-point in her life’s story, and she 
hated to be reminded of it. The inherent 
weakness of her nature shrank from taking 
any decided action either one way or another ; 
she preferred to let things drift, and to leave 
other people to settle her affairs for her. 
But now the time had come for her to take 
her life into her own hands, and to decide 
once and tor ever wliat course her future was 
to take. And she quailed before the ordeal. 

Among her various admirers there was one 
who had always stood a head and shoulders 
above all the others in Maud Cumnor’s esti- 
mation— namely, Eric Golding, a young officer, 
whom she had known and loved from her 
earliest girlhood. Eric was straight and 
manly and honourable — the ideal of all that 
an English soldier ought to be ; also he was 
deeply religious, with the silent and unemo- 
tional religion of the typical well-bred English- 
man. Maud had known Eric ever since 
they were big boy and little girl together, 
and she had never heard him say a word or 
express a thought that offended against the 
njost exalted ideals of enthusiastic girlhood. 
Just as Edgar Larrington stimulated the 
lower side of her intellectual nature, Eric 
Golding stirred the higher' and more spiritual 
side. With him she was always at her very 

best ; and she knew that he was capable of 

v<?|. 


drawing out and expanding the very highest 
^ of which her character was susceptible. 

The only quality which Eric lacked to 
make him a perfect husband was the quality 
of wealth ; but, unfortunately, that was a 
quality which loomed large in the eyes of 
Maud Cumnor and her circle. He had 
enough to make a wife comfortable in a 
moderate way, as he had small private means 
in addition to his pay ; but comfort in a 
modest way was by no means a thing to which 
Maud had been taught to believe her beauty 
entitled her Love in a cottage— or rather 
in a seven roomed villa — with two or three 
women-servants as his handmaidens, was not 
at all the style of thing which the beautiful 
Miss Cumnor had been brought up to expect 
of fate ; nay, she demanded— and had been 
taught by her mother that she had every 
right to demand — one town and two or three 
country houses, and a large retinue of men- , 
servants and maid servants, and horses and 
asses, with several motor-cars thrown in. 

With her accustomed weakness of charac- 
ter, Maud had neither refused nor accepted 
Eric Golding. She had followed her own 
inclinations to the point of accepting his 
devotion and telling him that she returned 
It, and permitting a sort of understanding 
between them that eventually, after she had 
had her fling of pleasure, she would settle 
down and marry him ; and, on the other 
hand, she had drifted with the current of her 
mother’s wishes to the extent of insisting 
upon Eric’s keeping their engagement a 
secret, and in her own mind regarding her 
lover as bound and herself as still free. 

Such was the state of things when Sir 
Edgar Larrington appeared upon the scene 
and singled out the lovely Miss Cumnor for 
his special attentions. He was an extremely 
wealthy man, having amassed his pile in 
South Africa and come honfe to England to 
enjoy it upon the death of an uncle from 
whom he inherited the baronetcy. There 
was no doubt that, from a worldly point of 
view, he was a .splendid match for any girl ; 
and that was the only point of view which 
ever intruded itself upon Mrs. Cumnor’s 
notice. She di3 not trouble to inquire into 
the character or past history of so desirable a 
suitor for her daughter’s hand; he had great 
wealth and an ancient title; and that was 
enough, and more, than enough, for her, 
^t Maud was clearer - sighted than her 
ntother, and possessed quicker perceptions; 
and she knew instinctively that Sir Edg^ wa^s 
not a “ nice ” man in the sense that Eric was 
“nice.” 3he had hoped that things woul4 
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go on drifting as they had drifted for so long, 
and that she could still continue to carry on 
a flirtation with both Sir Edgar Larrington 
and Captain Golding; but Sir Edgar was 
leaving Castle MacBannock that very evening, 
and she had seen a look in his eyes that told 
her she must finally choose between him and 
Eric before he went 

“Have you forgotten that I am leaving 
Castle MacBannock to-night ?” he repeated. 

“ I am trying to forget it, because it will 
be so dull when you are gone,” replied Maud, 
still temporizing with her fate. She was one 
of those women who cannot help flirting with 
any man, however much she may dislike his 
attentions. “And I think it is very unkind 
of you to remind me, just when I was enjoy- 
ing myself with your instructive conversation,” 
she added. 

“ But I cannot forget it,” said the man ; 
and there was a sound in his voice which 
frightened Maud, and yet — little flirt that 
she was ! — made her decide that she must 
use all her arts until she heard it again. 

“ WeVe got on so well together from the 
very first, haven’t we. Miss Cumnor?” 

“ Awfully well j and that’s because you are 
so understanding. I don’t think I ever met 
anyone more understanding than you are.” 

Larrington smiled He understood Maud 
through and through —far better than she 
thought he did — and he knew exactly the 
doubts that were passing through her mind. 
Like a cat playing with a mouse, he enjoyed 
to see the duplex natures warring in the girl’s 
soul and striving for the mastery ; and the 
fact that he felt sure of winning in the end, 
made his relish of the struggle all the keener. 
He was as modem and as complex and 
analytical as Maud herself. 

“ I have a theory that the people we get on 
, well with here are the people whom we knew 
in a former e>astence,” continued Maud; 
“ the people who understand our ways and 
talk our language. There are people we 
know quite intimately, who never talk the 
same language as we do ; while we some- 
times meet absolute strangers who not only 
talk the same language, but the same patois,^^ 

“ You and I talked the *Same patois the 
first time we met, if you remember,” said Sir 
Edgar, still with that frightening tone in his 
voice ; “ and we’ve talked it ever since.” He 
could play upon Maud as a man plays upon a 
musical instrument — he knew all her moods, 
and could call them up at will. And this 
strange affinity between them was — perhaps 
even more than her undoubted beauty — the 
reason of her attraction for a mm who had 


the pick of London to choose from. Now 
he played with her varying moods and adapted 
himself to them ; but when they were married, 
he said to himself, he would mould her 
character to his will. He did not like her 
idealistic and romantic side; he knew that 
it was at war with him, and that he failed to 
satisfy its demands ; but this evil would soon 
be cured after marriage, for he knew that — 
given time and opportunity —he could utterly 
crush and destroy Maud’s higher nature, and 
make her as complete an atheist and a 
worldling as himself. And he meant to do it. 

“ I am sure you and I must have belonged 
to the same country in a former state,” said 
Maud. 

“To the same country, my dear Miss 
Cumnor? Say rather to the same county, 
the same district, the same village street. 
Neither of us has a single soul-idiom that is 
not to the other as household words.” 

“I am sure I never knew l^dy Mac- 
Bannock in a former state. Did you ? ” 

“ Heaven forbid ! I wouldn’t know her 
in this if she wasn’t a relation,” replied 
larrington, with a laugh. IThen suddenly 
his face changed. Good gracious I ” he 
exclaimed. “ There is the lovely Miss Black- 
Smith coming to join us. I thought she was 
safe in church, under the all-seeing eye of 
the MacBannock.” 

“ So did I,” groaned Maud. 

“I fondly believed that you and I were 
the only survivors of the church -going 
omnibus,” said Sir Edgar. 

“ That was my impression. But my noble 
example must have emboldened her also to 
rebel.” 

Larrington sat up in his chair, “ I cannot 
say good-bye to you with the eyes of Europe 
and Miss Black-Smith upon us, because I 
have something very particular to say to you 
as well as good- bye. Come up to the water- 
fall with me this afternoon, and let me say it 
there.” 

“ Won’t it be rather too hot for such a lortg 
walk?” demurred Maud. 

“ 1 don’t think so, as it is in the shade all 
the way. But we can select a cool spot in 
the woods if you prefer it.” 

“Can’t we say good-bye on the lawn as 
everybody else does ? ” persisted Maud, still 
struggling feebly for freedom. 

“Certainly not. We shall say good-bj^e 
either at the waterfall or in the woods ; you 
can decide which.” 

As usual, Maud succumbed to the stronger 
will. “ Very well, then ; let it be the water- 
fall.” 
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Sir Edgar smiled to himself under his 
moustache. He knew he could always con- 
quer her if he wished. And as he was a 
masterful man, and likewise an unscrupulous 
one, this sense of power was very pleasant to 
him. “The waterfall it shall be,” he agreed ; 
and then the Philistines in the form of Miss 
Black-Smith were upon them, and no more 
could be said except such as was suitable for 
the ears of that inquisitive damsel. 

Maud soon withdrew herself from the other 
two and went into the house and up to her 
own room. She did not feel in the mood 
for idle conversation just then, when she 
knew that her future life was hanging in the 
balance. With the quick intuition of woman- 
hood, she was perfectly aware that Edgar 
Larrington intended to leave Castle Mac- 
Bannock as her accepted lover. She would 
have liked the present state of things to 
continue indefinitely, and was sorry that the 
inevitable time had come. It was very nice 
to have a wealthy suitor at her beck and call, 
laying motor-cars and opera-boxes and various 
gewgaws at her feet whenever she deigned 
to .accept them, ^ Sir Edgar had been doing 
all through the last season. 

But, in spite of her short tale of years, 
Maud was wise enough to realize that the 
indefiniteness which delights a woman is in 
no way agreeable to a man, and that Edgar 
had stood the dangling process as long as he 
would. True, Eric Golding had stood it for 
as many years as the baronet had endured 
it for months ; but then Eric loved her better 
than he loved himself, and Sir Edgar did not 
— which made all the difference, as Miss 
Cumnor was clever enough to see. Larring- 
ton had got to the point when she must 
either take him or let him go ; he was tired 
of dangling at her apron-strings and impatient 
of her temporary rule over him, and Maud 
was sharp enough to recognise this fact and 
to face it. She knew she must make up her 
mind either to become Lady Larrington, with 
alk the sacrifice of freedom and idealism, 
which that (to some people) enviable position 
entailed, or else to fling this magnificent 
chance of an exceptionally brilliant match to 
the windsi and to count the world well lost 
for love of Eric Golding. And the question 
had to be decided by her this very afternoon. 

She knew well enough that she could not 
h^h eat her cake and have it Her marriage 
with Sir Edgar would finally and irrevocably 
close her friendship with Captain Golding, 
for Eric was far too true a man ever to stoop 
to play the of tame cat to any woman. 
But though Eric and his love meant a great 
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deal to her, the snares of rank and wealth 
and luxury meant a great deal also ; and, for 
the life of her, Maud could not make up her 
mind which she desired most, and which she 
should most deeply regret to lose. 

Through her window she watched the 
omnibus return and discharge its pious load 
at the front door. Then she saw Sir Edgar 
strolling back from the stable with Miss 
Black-Smith, in whose company he had been 
to inspect the horses ; and she felt a pang of 
jealousy as she wondered whether that young 
lady would be asked to accept the desirable 
position of Lady Larrington should she her- 
self refuse it. She was not in the least 
jealous of any woman who might win Edgar^s 
love and admiration; she knew too well what 
those were worth. But she was very jealous 
indeed of any woman who might eventually 
rule over his princely houses and wear his 
priceless family diamonds, since she com- 
puted with equal precision the worth of 
these also. 

Then she saw the twins avoiding the eagle 
eye of their mother, and hovering about with 
their beloved camera, ready to prey upon 
anybody who was so misguided as to come 
within their merciless range. And finally she 
heard the gong sound, and went down to 
lunch with her mind, as she believed, still in 
doubt as to whether she should choose the 
higher or the lower road ; but, in res^lity, 
slowly veering round in the direction of the 
latter. 

When luncheon was over she failed — as 
usual — to resist Sir Edgar's wishes, and 
started obediently with him for the waterfall 
at the top of the glen. They had no diffi- 
culty in evading Lady MacBannock this time, 
as that worthy woman had retired to her 
room with a religious book, in order to 
indulge in a little surreptitious yet sanctified 
slumber. Of this blessed rfpose her lady- 
ship's sons had likewise t^en advantage, 
and had escaped from the enforced study of 
the Shorter Catechism, with the inevitable 
camera clumsily concealed inside one of their 
jackets. 

It was an ideal day for amateur photo- 
graphers. In the still, pure atmosphere and 
blaming sunshine photographs could almost 
take themselves, whilst objects invisible to 
the naked eye could be clearly reproduced 
upQto the camera, ^ Therefore the twins could 
hardly be expected *to sacrifice so glorious att 
Qpfiprtunity of practising their favourite art 
to ^e exigencies of their mother's principles. 

^iss Cumnor and her lover walked slowly 
up ^e glen, talking at first upon indifferent 
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subjects. But Sir Edgar had soon had 
enough of this shilly-shallying, and he said 
abruptly : — 

“ Miss Cumnor, I have brought you here 
to say something very particular to you, and 
you are a less clever girl than I take you for 
if you cannot guess what that something is.” 

As was her custom, Maud tried to evade a 
straightforward question and answer. “Tm 
sure I can’t, as I never was very good at 
guessing games. A double acrostic drives 
me to the verge of distraction, while a miss- 
ing word competition produces in me the 
most aggravated symptoms of brain-fever. 
I never guessed anything correctly in my 
life.” 

“ Then if you cannot guess my riddle I 
shall have to give you the answer and put it 
plain. The question I have brought you here 
to ask you is, will you be my wife ? ” 

Maud shrugged her graceful shoulders. 
“ Oh, dear, what a pity it is that men al>vays 
will spoil pleasant conversations by intro- 
ducing some dreadfully straightforward ques- 
tion ! ” 

‘*We introduce the straightforward ques- 
tions simply because we want straightforward 
answers. So please give me one.” 

“ But I hate straightforward questions and 
answers. They always remind me of a funny, 
antiquated little book that a former governess 
of m*y mother’s used to teach me when I was 
a small girl, called ‘The Child’s Guide to 
Knowledge.’ You*! have enjoyed it ; for it 
was full of straightforward questions and 
answers as to what bread is made of, and 
what are the three diseases of wheat, and 
things like that. There was no vagueness 
about it anywhere.” Sir Edgar smiled again 
under cover of his moustache. It amused 
him to see his victim’s pretty struggles against 
the snare he had laid for her ; and he enter- 
tained no fears %s to his final success. He 
knew Maud and himself too well to doubt 
that his will in the end would certainly 
subjugate hers. 

“It is difficult to believe that you were 
trained in so definite a school,” he said. 

“ I was ; but I was too complex and in- 
definite and generally modern by nature for 
it to have any lasting effect upon me,” replied 
Maud. 

“ Well, then, I am afraid you will have to 
fall back upon the effects of this early training, 
and strive to be definite just once again. 
Don’t you see that I’ve stood this hanging-on 
business long enough, and I can’t do with 
any more of it ? I want you for my wife, and 
I mean to have you, Maud.” 


“ But our friendship has been so 
pleasant ” Maud began. 

The man, however, cut her short. “Not 
to me. Don’t you know that you are far 
too attractive a woman for yoiir friendship to 
be satisfying to any man ? Men want either 
less or more. And now you must make up 
your mind whether you will become my wife 
or whether we must part altogether. I will 
be your husband or your enemy, but never 
your friend. I like you far too well for 
that.” 

The parting of the ways had come just as 
Maud had foreseen. And it was for her — 
and her alone — to decide which path she was 
going to take. 

“I can give you everything you want,” 
Edgar went on, “ and you shall have a lovely 
time for the rest of your life. There is 
nothing that money can buy that shall not 
be yours. And you are very fond of the 
things that money can buy, you know you 
are, my dear little Maud ! ” 

She was, and she knew it. So she smiled 
and did not speak, but Edgar felt that she 
was yielding. 

“ ‘ With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow ’ will be no empty boast in my case,” 
the man continued, knowing well wherein 
his chief claim to her consideration lay. He 
was wise enough to realize that if Maud 
married him it would be for money and not 
for love. But as long as he won her for his 
wife, he did not care what her motive might 
be in marrying him. He had not a high 
ideal of the sanctity of the holy estate. 

They were at the top of the glen by this 
time, and close to the precipice down which 
the water dashed in rainy seasons ; but after 
the dry summer the waterfall was reduced 
to a thread of silver. And as they reached 
the summit of the ascent, Edgar stood still 
with a look of triumph on his cynical features. 
“ Maud, come to me , I want you, my 
dearest girl ; and I can give you everything 
you want, if you will only come,” he cried, 
stretching out both hands towards her in his 
intense longing to possess so exquisite a 
piece of youth and beauty. 

For a second Maud turned involuntarily 
towards the outstretched hands, which were 
offering her all that her world considered 
worthy of acceptance ; and her face, too, was 
full of triumph because she had served 
Mammon to such good purpose. Then, 
suddenly, one of those inexplicable changes 
came over her to which all impressionable 
natures such as hers are subject. She did 
not know what caused it ; whether Sir Edgar 
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had appealed too obviously to her lower 
nature, and so had grated upon her higher sus- 
ceptibilities ; or whether his casual reference 
to the Marriage Service had reminded her of 
all the sacrament of marriage was meant to 
l?e, and of all that it could be with such a 
man as Eric Golding. She pictured herself 
standing at the altar with Edgar Larrington, 
and shuddered to think what a travesty the 
beautiful old form of words would be when 
exchanged l)etween herself and him, with 
nothing but worldly ambitions upon the one 
side and mere physical attractions upon the 
other. All she knew was that in an instant, 
without apparent why or wherefore, a change 
had come o'er the spirit of her dream. 

She experienced a sudden revolt against 
Sir Edgar, and for all that he stood for in 
her life ; and a sudden longing for the true 


peace and happi- 
ness which a 
union with Eric 
Golding would 
entail. It seemed 
ridi- 
culous, puerile, 
she knew, to 
change about in 
this way like a 
fickle child ; but 
Sir Edgar had in 
some inexplicable 
manner suddenly 
ceased to domi- 
nate her; and with 
the remembrance 
of Eric there 
swept over her 
the memory how 
faithful and true 
he had been to 
her ever since she 
was a child, and 
how his devotion 
had never failed 
or faltered, and 
how good he was, 
and how manly 
and unselfish. 
And then she 
recalled all the 
dreams that she 
had dreamed 
about him in her 
romanticgirlhood 
before the iron of 
worldliness had 
entered into her 
soul ; and how 
in these dreams he had always played the 
n^/e of the ideal fairy prince. All at once 
it seemed to be made clea^ to her that Eric 
Golding was the one man in the world for 
her, and that deliberately to break so true a 
heart as his would be a baseness of which 
even she at her worst was not capable. 

Sir Edgar, quick to read her moods, saw 
the change in her face, and his spirits sank. 
“ Come to me, Maud," he repeated. Surely 
it was impossible that he should lose her 
now ; but at the mere thought of such a 
thing his desire for her increased tenfold. 

Then at last ^he spoke, and he was more 
startled at the change in her voice than at 
thfe change in her face. There was a ring of 
fii^ness and decision in it that he had never 
h6ard before. No, Sir Edgar ; please .don't 
oA me. I can never marry you — ^never.” 
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“ Why on earth , not ? I can give you 
what few men can give you, and can make 
you abundantly happy.’* 

“ You can give me everything that money 
can buy, 1 know, but you cannot make me 
happy. There are some thin^ that money 
cannot buy, and those happen to be the 
things I want.” 

“But, my dear child, this is nonsense 
worthy of a sentimental schoolgirl.” 

“ Perhaps ; but it is what I think and mean. 
I don’t love you. Sir Edgar ; and that is the 
long and the short of it.” 

“ But, my dear girl, I never asked you to 
love me; I only asked you to marry me. 
And if you will do that I promise you I will 
never bother you about your feelings. I am 
not a romantic boy, you know, who is always 
applying a thermometer to the state of his 
lady-love s affections.” 

“I couldn’t marry a man I didn’t love,” 
replied Maud, with a persistence that sur- 
prised even herself, to say nothing of Sir 
Edgar. 

“ Why not ? Most women in our rank of 
life do. Believe me, love in a cottage is a 
most bourgeois form of entertainment.” 

“I cannot marry you,” persisted Maud, 
still with that unaccustomed firmness. 

“ Oh, yes, you can, and will. I know that 
I shall win you in the end and make you as 
happy as the day is long. I am not afraid. 
1 shall go on asking you as long as you are 
free, till you are compelled to say ‘ yes ’ in 
order to silence me.” 

Maud drew herself up haughtily. “You 
are mistaken in the state of affairs,” she said. 

“ I am not free ; I am engaged to be married 
to Captain Golding.” The words seemed to 
speak themselves ; she had not meant to say 
them. They came out without any volition 
on her part. And when she had said them, 
‘^and knew that slje had burnt her boats, she 
was filled with a strange gladness. 

But Larrington was thunderstruck. It was 
inconceivable to him that any young girl, 
however clever, should have played with him 
in this way. “ Engaged to Golding ? ” was 
all that he could say. 

Again Maud felt impelled to speak as if 
by some power outside herself. 

“ Yes, I am engaged to Captain Golding ; 
but for reasons of our own we have seen fit 
to keep the engagement secret for a time, so 
I must b^ you to respect my confidence. I 
felt that 1 owed it to you to let you know, 
after the honour you have done me in asking 
me to be your wife ; but I am sure I can 
trust you not to let it go any farther until 


Captain Golding and myself see fit . to 
announce it publicly.” . 

She h%d indeed burnt her boats now with 
a vengeance, and was elated with that sense 
of triumphant relief which such bonfires 
usually produce in those who have the 
courage to ignite them. . ' 

“Of course I will respect youir confidence,” 
replied Larrington, manfully struggling to 
conceal the rage and mortification which con- 
sumed him ; “ but I cannot help saying that 
I consider you have treated me very badly*” 

Maud was about to reply when a sort of 
war-whoop from the other side of the ravine 
startled them both, and they looked across 
the waterfall* to see the dreaded twins swiftly 
beating a retreat. 

“ Confound those beastly boys I ” ex- 
claimed Edgar, angrily, thankful to find an 
object on which to vent his temper, “ I’m 
blessed if they haven’t had the impudence to 
take a snapshot of you and me ! I should 
like to give them both a good hiding.” 

“ They are rather tiresome,” Maud agreed, 
quite coolly ; “ and now don’t you think we 
had better be getting back again, or we shall 
be late for tea.” Under his breath Edgar 
cursed the fickleness and uncertainty of the 
artistic temperament, and felt there was 
something to be said for stupid women after 
all ; at any rate, you knew where you were 
with them. He understood Maud so well that 
he was fully aware she had intended to accept 
him, whatever her previous relations with 
Captain Golding might have been, and that 
suddenly and inexplicably she had changed her 
mind. But as to what had induced this rapid 
change of front he had not the slightest idea. 
Being a man of the world, he adapted him- 
self to Miss Cumnor’s altered attitude with as 
good a grace as he could muster ; but never- 
theless the homeward' walk was decidedly 
uncomfortable. Under his calm exterior Sir 
Edgar was furiously angry with Maud for 
having made a fool of him, and with himself 
for having been made a fpol of ; and yet aj.! 
the while he knew her well enough to per- 
ceive that she had been innocent of any 
deliberate intention to deceive him, and that 
her sudden alternations of mood were utterly 
beyond her own control. He was as certain 
as if she had told him so, that when she 
walked up the glen with him she intended to 
accept him and throw Golding over. But 
why had she so suddenly altered her mind ? 
That he could not even dimly guess at. 

As the two approached the garden the 
boys perceived them and rushed to meet 
them. 
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A, SOKT OP WAR*WHOOP PROM THE OTHER SIDE OK THE RAVINE STARTLED THEM UOTH.*' 


“ I say/^ cried the twins, simultaneously, 
“ we Ve just got such a good snapshot of you 
two ! ” 

“ Delighted to hear it,” replied Sir Edgar, 
dryly. “ You caught us in a happy moment, 
when the wolf was unexpectedly playing the 
part of the lamb/' 

“ You shall have a copy,” promised the 
elder of the twins graciously, “ as soon as it 
is developed and printed ; and we can print 
awfully fast in such weather as thie;” Maud 
duly thanked them, and they dew back to 
their tea. 

*** Then, good-bye. Miss Cumnor,” said Sir 
Edgar, as he opened the gate leading from 
the glen into the garden. “ I doubt if we shall 
ever meet again, so 1 take this opportunity of 
thanking you for many a pleasant — and one 
extremely unpleasant — hour.” And then they 
joined the rest of the partjr on the lawn. 

When tea was over Sir Edgar took his 
leave ; and Maud marvelled at her own indif- 
ference to the fact that she had let the great 
chance of her life, from a worldly point of 
view, slip by for ever. The evening came 
and pa$s^ in due course, and the next day 
dawned, but the was upheld by a strange 


feeling of exaltation in this giving up of her- 
self finally to Eric and Eric's love. 

When she came back from her drive with 
Lady MacBannock in the afternoon, she 
found the twins awaiting her in the hall with 
white and scared faces. 

“ I say, will you come into the schoolroom 
for a minute ? ” asked Ian, the oldest twin, in 
a frightened whisper. “There’s something 
awfully rummy happened.” 

“ There's a chap at school,* remarked Ivor, 
as they followed Maud down the passage 
leading to the schoolroom, “ who tells queer 
tal^ about how cameras can see things that 
we can't see, don't you know? — ghosts and 
things like that. I thought he was only 
gassing ; but now I'm blowed if there isn't 
sot^ething in it after all ! ” 

“It makes a fellow feel queer When he 
finds he has photographed things that people 
ca^*t see — gives him sort of creeps down the 
b^, don't you know I ” added Ian, as they 
all^ three entered the schoolroom, and he 
haiilded Maud a roughly-printed photograph 
th# was lymg on the table. 

took it and examined it carrfuHy. , 
Tl^e were she and Sir Edgar standing by 
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“SHK TOOK IT AND EXAMINED IT CABEFUl.LV.’* 


the waterfall, as they had stood that afternoon. 
She knew the exact moment when the snap- 
shot had been taken. It was when he held out 
his arms to her and she so nearly accepted 
him, just before that unaccountable rush of 
newly- awakened love for Eric suddenly 
flooded her soul. Yes ; it was a very good 
likeness both of herself and of her discarded 
suitor. 

But there was more on the film than 
that. 


Midway between herself and Sif Edgar 
stood a dazzling and dimly-outlined figure of 
surpassing grace and dignity— a winged and 
radiant Presence surrounded by an aura of 
pure white light. Its left hand lay like a 
splash of sunshine upon Maud's shoulder, as 
if gently pushing her away from her com- 
panion's outstretched arms; while in Its 
right hand, thrust implacably between the 
man and the woman, was an upraised flaming 
sword. 
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money I have in the world, with which to 
pay — how much? — tomorrow or the day 
after.” She tore the bank manager’s note 
and the scrap of cardboard into shreds. 

“ My good Mrs. McKnight, I doubt if you’ll 
be paid till my ship comes home, and when 
that’ll be goodness only knows !" What a fool 
Fve been I ” 

Replacing the bank-notes in the cash-box, 
and the box in her writing-table, she went 
back to the bedroom, with an expression on 
her face which lent it an appearance of age. 
She stood for some seconds staring about 
her with a dazed look, as if her thoughts had 
dulled her wits. Her gaze wandered towards 
the dressing-table. She gave a little exclama- 
tion. “ Why, where’s my necklace ? ” 

She moved quickly forward. “I left it 
here ; what can have become of it ? ** 

There was no sign of a necklace on the 
table then, though she stared as if she 
doubted the evidence of her own senses. 
“That’s funny. I laid it just here.” She 
^marked the spot with outstretched finger. 
“ The door was wide open , I must have 
heard if anyone came in. Can it have 
dropped on to the floor ? ” There was 
nothing to be seen of it on the floor if it had. 
“It’s queer. Where can it have gone to^ 
C\in Paine have come in and put it away 
without my hearing her ? What’s that ? ” 
Swinging right round, she stared about her 
as if startled half out of her senses. All was 
still. In the radiantly-lighted room nothing 
was visible which minted to anything unusual , 
yet she stood with both hands pressed against 
her left breast as if she hardly dared to 
bieathe All at once she called out, wuth a 
break in her voice, ** Is there — is there any- 
one in the room ? ” Suddenly her voice rose 
almost to a scream : Paine ! Paine 1 ” 
Within five seconds the maid came hurry- 
ing into the room. 

“ Madame ! what is the matter ? ” 

“ Paine, my necklace is gone ! Is there 
—anyone in the room ? ” 

“ Anyone in the room ? What does 
niadame mean?” 

“Hidden somewhere. Just now I could 
have sworn there was. I-ook and see.” ^ 
The maid obeyed — looking under the bed, 
behind the haomngs, moving the furniture, 
dewing aside the curtains from before the 
windows-^without result. Having finished 
her examination the maid asked : — 

**What made madame think that there 
was someone in the room beside herself? ” 

‘‘ I can^t expluin ; I can’t Only, when I 
lound that the necklace had gone, on a 


sudden I felt that someone was in the room, 
or something. You — you didn't look in the 
bathroom. Perhaps he’s there.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the maid 
moved to the door on the other side of 
the room, opened it, passed through, and 
switched on the electric light beyond. 

“ There is no one here, madame, and no 
place for anyone to hide.” The lady, follow»- 
ing, saw that this was so ; it was one of those 
delightful modern bathrooms which are a 
refreshment even to the eye- an artistic study 
in snow-white tiles and silver plating. It con- 
tained nothing which could conceal a mouse. 
I'he maid was standing by the door which led 
into the corridor. “You see, madame, no 
one could have gone through this door ; it is 
locked on the inside, as it always is ; apart 
from the fact that no one could have come 
this way without being seen by me.” 

“ Then, Paine, if no one has been in my 
rooms except you and me, perhaps you will 
tell me how you propose to explain the dis- 
appearance of my diamond necklace.” 

“ Semi for the police ! 

As the mistress echoed the maid’s words 
an odd look came into her eyes as if they 
had startled her 

“ If your necklace has been stolen, madame, 
the sooner the police are communicated with 
the better.’ 

The lady turned away as if she were tiredL 
A note of lassitude seemed to come into her 
voice. 

“ Perhaps Miss Stanbury has taken it — by 
way of a joke ” 

“ Miss Stanbury ? I don’t know, madame, 
how that can be. I am certain Miss Stan- 
bury has not been out of her room since she 
went into it ” 

“ Anyhow, I’ll go and ask her. You stay 
here and have a good hunt round ; and take 
care that no one goes either in or out while 
I’m away.” 

When the mistress had left the room an 
instantaneous alteration took place in the 
maid’s bearing. The self-possession which 
had marked it gave way to an air of feverish 
anxiety. 

“ If,” she asked herself, “ her necklace has 
disappeared, as she says, why doesn’t she 
want to have the police sent for? She 
dbesn’t. What’s it mean? If it has been 

sk)len, I wonder ” As her mistress had 

(3^ne not long before, she hid her foce 
hands and shuddered. A sound came 
torn her which was very like a grcKan. 
can’t be ; it’s impossible. Yet — if so 
ajoke’s been played on me ! ” 
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Mrs; Turland, knocking at the door of her 
sister's bedroom, was invited to enter. The 
young lady, a vision of white draperies, 
received her with an air of surprise. 

“Halloa, Olive! What's up? I thought 
you were going straight to bed ? " 

Paying no attention to her sister’s words, 
Mrs. Turland asked a question. 

“ Are you sure that no one can overhear 
us?” 

“ Olive, what an idea ! Of -course no one 
can — unless you bellow ! What have you 
been up to now, that you're so afraid of being 
overheard ? ” 

“ I’ve lost my necklace ! ” 

“ Lost your necklace 1 ” 

“1 took it off, laid it on my dressing-table, 
went into my sitting-room, came back, and 
it was gone. It’s still gone.” 

“Gone! You don’t mean the River of 
Light?” 

“What’s supposed to be the River of Light.” 

“ Olive, what do you mean ? Will you talk 
plain English ? ” 

“ I mean, my dear Hetty, that Fve lost 
the necklace which I wore to-night at the 
Duchess’s ball. It ajipears to have vanished 
into nothingness,” 

“ But that was the River of Light.” 

“ Your remark merely shows that the 
untrained eye sees what it expects to see.” 

Miss Stanbury, clenching her small fists, 
glowered at her sister as if she would have 
liked to use her hardly. 

“ I dare say, Olive, you think yourself 
smart ; but pray remember that I’m not 
smart, and please adapt your speech to my 
stupidity. If the necklace you wore at the 
Duchess’s ball was not the River of Light, 
what was it, and where is the River of 
Light ? ” 

^ “ To the best of my knowledge and belief 
it is at the present moment reposing in Mr. 
Herbert Ross’s safe. At least, he promised 
that it should not go out of his keeping.” 

Miss Stanbury gasped as if for breath. 

“ And who on earth is Mr. Herbert Ross?” 

“ I’m afraid 1 can’t quite tell you. 1 
doubt if his name is Herbert Ross. It’s 
probably something like Mordecai. All I 
know of him is that he’s a Jew gentleman 
who lends money to ladies in distress. It’s 
po use your glaring at me like that, and 
'making those funny little gasping noises as 
if something was going to burst.” 

“ Oh, I quite realize that ! ” 

“I’m: glad you do; then kindly stop it. 
My dear Hetty, I was in a frightful financial 
muddle when Jacob give me that necklace.” 


“ He didn’t give it you absolutely ; you 
were only to have a life interest in it ; you 
told me so yourself.” 

“ That was part of the nuisance. When he 
started for Africa he meant to be generous.” 

“ Me gave you a heap of money, besides 
your allow'ance ; you told me so yourself.” 

“ It may have seemed a heap to you, or 
even to him ; but compared to what I owed 
it was like a drop in a bucket. To improve 
matters, when 1 was at Monte Carlo I dropped 
every penny of it at the tables, like the idiot 1 
was.” 

“ You were worse than an idiot.” 

“ 'I'he result was that I was forced to pay a 
visit to Mr. Herbert Ross, who lent me five 
thousand pounds on the security of my neck 
lace at forty per cent, interest, the under 
standing being that if the interest got a year 
behind he was to be at liberty to sell the 
necklace, i)ay himself out of the proceeds, 
and hand the balance to me.” 

“ And the necklace was never really 
yours ! ” 

“ As if I didn’t know ! Mr. Ross deducted 
the first quarter’s interest from the money he 
gave me, which is the only interest that has 
been paid ; and as he’s had the necklace 
nearly eleven months, according to him there 
are three instalments overdue, which means 
fifteen hundred pounds, which I have about 
as much chance of paying as I have of flying. 
Very shortly I shall be a year behind, and 
then, I suppose, he’ll sell the necklace, and 
that’ll be the end of me.” 

“ What was that necklace you wore 
to-night ? ” 

“That was a paste duplicate. I should 
never have dared to let Mr, Ross have 
my necklace had I not had an imitation 
one made to take its place. People have 
talked so much about the River of Light 
that I have to pretend to wear it sometimes. 
The copy is not a , bad one ; it cost me 
three hundred guineas ; but even I can 
see the difference, and it wouldn’t take Jacqb 
in for a second. When he started he was to 
be back in three months ; then he stopped 
another month ; and he’s Ixjen stopping ever 
since. Now he may be back any hour of 
any day, without notice — I know him ! 1 

haven’t heard from him for more than a 
month ; that alone is ominous. Think d 
what I’ve gone through, continually ex 
peering his return, knowing that one of the 
first things he’ll ask for will be the River ot 
Light. Now Pm faced by the prospect that i! 
he’s not back soon it will be gone for ever. 
The other day you said I was getting to look 
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quite old ; is it to be wondered at? Fve been 
plunging in all directions, trying to get the 
money with which to redeem the necklace, and 
the more I plunge the deeper I get in the mire, 
1 lost eight hundred pounds to Mrs. McKnight 
last week at bridge. And now, to crowfi all, 
I’ve lost my paste imitation of the River of 
Light.” 

‘^That can’t have gone very far.” 

Can’t it? Tm not so sure. Hetty, Fve 
been tricked; I don’t know how, but Fm 
convinced that a trick of some sort has been 
played on me ; the necklace has gone. I 
believe Mr. Herbert Ross to be capable of 
anything. I suspect him of having had a 
hand in it. If he could only get hold of the 
imitation as well as the real thing, how he 
could squeeze me ! But suppose in some 
way I don’t in the least understand it has 
been taken by a burglar, a professional 
thief ! Paine talked just now of sending for 
the police. I shuddered at the thought. As 
if 1 dare send for the police ! To start with, 

should probably have to tell them the miss* 
ing necklace was only paste ; whatever might 
happen to the burglar, that would be the end 
of me. What’s that ? ’ 

The excited lady had been fidgeting about 
the room as if in movement she found relief. 
All at once she stood still, listening, her 
agitated flow of words brought to a sudden 
stop. Miss Stanbury, who had been follow* 
ing her sister’s flow of language with some- 
thing in her manner which hardly suggested 
entire sympathy, transferred her attention to 
the sound which the other had heard. 

“ Wasn’t it someone calling ? ” 

I — thought it was.” 

As the two continued to listen there came 
something which this time was unmistak- 
able — a woman’.s scream. Not loud, but 
clear and penetrating, with a note in it which 
spoke of pain or terror, if. not both. The 
listeners eyed each other. 

“Who ever can that be?” asked Miss 
S]anbury. 

“It sounded as if it were in the house, 
quite close to us.’’ 

“ It was Paine’s voice,” said the girl. 
“ Something’s happening.” There was a 
momentary pause, as if they were waiting for 
a sequel to the sound, which they had heard ; 
but iK)ne came ; all was still. Miss Stanbury 
caught up a dressing-gown which was throvsm 
over the back of a chair. “ If that was Paine 
she would hardly scream like that except for 
some very sufficient reason ; she’s not a fool 
Someone ought to see what’s the matter. 
Aren’t you coming?” 


“ Of course ; only— didn’t you hear any- 
thing besides Paine’s scream ? ” 

“What do you mean? What did you 
hear ? ” 

“ I heard something go past the door by 
which you’re standing ; something which I 
thought — sounded like the beating of wings.” 

“Olive, what nonsense are you talking? 
Come at once, and see what’s the matter with 
Paine.” Miss Stanbury, opening the door, 
made as if to go through it ; then, seeing 
that her sister hesitated, she called to her, 
“Come!” 

“ Is there anything there ? ” 

“ Anything where ? ” Miss Stanbury, who 
was half out of the room, glanced quickly 
backwards and forwards over her shoulder, 
as if startled by .something in her sister’s 
tone. “ What should there be ? Olive, what 
a goose you are I What are you frightened 
at?” 

Mrs. Turland made no immediate answer. 
She regarded her sister with a very curious 
expression in her eyes. Drawing herself 
upright, she seemed to try to shake off a 
bi^rden which oppressed her. “ Let us go 
and see what has happened to Paine.” 

The two women moved into the passage. 
So soon as they were out of ^he room Mrs. 
Turland called out : — 

Paine 1” No one replied. She called a 
second time : “ Paine I ” 

'Phe sisters exchanged glances. I'ogether 
they crossed the broad corridor towards Mrs. 
I'urland’s room. At the open door the 
mistress called a third time to her maid : — 

“ Paine I” 

The same silence. They entered the 
room, moving, perhaps unwittingly, with 
cautious footsteps, glancing about them 
eagerly yet doubtingly. What they expected 
to find probably they could not themselves 
have said ; assuredly it was not what they 
did find, which was nothing The two sisters 
observed each other as if bewildered. 

“ It’s very strange,” said Miss Stanbury. 
“I could have declared that the sound of 
her scream came from your bedroom.” 

“ It did.” 

“Then what can have become of her? 
Perhaps she’s in her own room. I noticed 
that her door was open too.” 

Perhaps she is. l^t’s go and see.” 

They seemed reluctant to quit each other’s 
side, even for an instant. Together they 
qlo^sed to the maid’s own bedroom. The 
d<^r was open ; the lights were on. It wa$ 
npt a very large apartment ; if she was in k 
sfe ought to have been in plain sight. vBpt , 
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nothing of her was to be seen. MissStanbury Go into every room in the house? I doti’t 

gave utterance to her perplexity. know how many rooms there are ; I doubt 

“ Where can she have got to ? Mine is if I have been into half of them." 

the only other room upon this landing." “ You might call Bates." 

‘‘ Maybe she has gone after my necklace." “ Very well ; call Bates ! " 

“ Olive, what do you mean ? ” The butler was called, with difficulty. 

“ It’s no use your keeping on asking me It was a strange hunt which ensued ; on ; 
what I mean, f don’t know myself. I am which occupied some time. The puzzled, 

more and more persuaded that, as I told you, sleepy servants went over the huge house 

a trick has been played on me to-night ; and from garret to basement, The places Jn 

it looks as if the trick was not yet finished." which a person might be concealed seemed 

“ I>o you suspect Paine of having had innumerable ; but in none of them was any 

something to do with the disappearance of thing found which pointed to the missing 

your necklace ? " maid, except — of all places ! — inthe principal 

I suspect everyone and no one ; how can drawing - room — a magnificent apartment 
1 tell you whom I suspect ? But this I can nearly large enough to hold a regiment. 
teU you — Fm going to sleep with you to-night soon as he entered, Bates’s foot struck against 

in your room. I wouldn’t sleep in my room something which was lying on the carpet 

for-— for the necklace back again." Stooping with difficulty, he picked it Up. 

'^*But, Olive, you’re not thinking of going “What ever's this?" he asked Fowler, 
to bed till you’ve ascertained what has Miss Stanbury’s maid, who was standing 
become of Paine ? " outside the door, exclaim^ : “ Why, I d > 

“4Vhat do you propose that I should do ? believe it’s Paine’s back hair." 
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in confidence, you^ll keep my confidence 
'better than I'm keeping someone else's?” 

“I will" 

“ If I were a Roman Catholic I might 
say what I am going to say to a priest— my 
father confessor ; though I'm not sure that 
be would be quite the sort of person I should 
like to say it to. He mightn't be sufficiently 
sympathetic. So as there's a remote possi- 
bility of your being my husband one of these 
days "" 

“It’s a certainty— at an early date.” 

^ “ I'm not so sure of that ; it depends ; I 
prefer to call it a possibility. In view of 
that possibility, I think I am almost entitled 
to regard jou as a father confessor, and to 
say to you what 1 am going to say under 
the seal of the confessional.” 

“ You ^ are, beyond a doubt.” 

“ You think so ? ” 

“ Distinctly.” 

' The young lady gave a great sigh, as if 
something had relieved her mind. 

“Then that’s all right ! What a comfort ! 
Because if I don’t say it to someone soon I 
shall certainly burst ! ” 

“Please don’t do that.” 

“ Arthur, hold your breath ! I'm going 
to tell you three things ; and, when you've 
heard them, quite possibly you’lPburst — with 
surprise. The first thing is —now get ready ! 
— Olive’s necklace has been stolen.” 

“ You don’t mean it ? ” 

“ I do ; the River of Light -last night, or, 
rather, early this morning.” 

The young lady's statement seemed to 
have produced all the effect she had ex- 
pected, if not more. Kennard was not only 
staring at her with all his eyes ; he had 
actually risen from his seat — apparently in 
the greatness of his surprise. 

“ Then Good God ! The — the black- 

guard ! ” 

“ Who's a blackguard ? ” 

“The — the fellow who stole it.” 

“ He’s a diddled blackguard, anyhow ; 1 
should just like to have seen his face when 
he got home, if a creature of that sort has a 
home. He thinks it's the River of Light he has 
stoler^ ; but it isn't — it’s a paste imitation.” 

“ Hetty, you're joking ! ' 

“My dear Arthur, do you imagine for a 
single instant that 1 should ask you to take 
me somewhere where we should be alone if 
I wished to joke ? Do show a little common 
sense. That's the second thing I wanted to 
tell you, that while the wretch flattered him- 
self that he was stealing the River of Light 
he was reaUy only stealing a paste imitation,” 


“ But — I don’t understand.” 

“ I'll make you understand before I've 
done. All in ffood time. First let me tell 
you the third thing. The third thing is that 
Paine has gone.” 

“ Paine ? Who's Paine ? ” 

“ Paine is Olive's maid. To begin with, 
the necklace vanished, and immediately 
afterwards the maid vanished also.” 

“But — I don’t (juite follow You can't be 
suggesting that— that scpundrel ” 

“ My dear Arthur, if you wiU sit down and 
try to keep still, and not glare at me as if J 
were your great-great-grandmother’s ghost, 
I will endeavour, at the shortest possible 
length, in the plainest possible words, to tell 
you the most extraordinary story you ever 
heard in all your life, on the distinct under 
standing that you are not to breathe a single 
syllable of it to a living soul.” 

He endeavoured to meet her views on the 
subject of sitting down and keeping still 
and not glaring ; and she told him, with 
amazing diffuseness, using the most extrava/ 
gant language, the story — with which we are 
already familiar — of what took place in the 
middle of the night at Mrs. Turland's. house 
in Berkeley Square. When the pair parted 
he hurried to Hyde Park Gate, hailed a taxi- 
meter cab, and drove straight to Mr. Charles 
Moore’s rooms in Cavendish Square. Mr. 
Moore's servant said that his master was not 
in. Sir Arthur looked annoyed. 

“ I’ll wait for him,” he declared, and 
marched into the spacious apartment which 
Mr. Moore called- his sitting-room. He 
called to the servant just as he was closing 
the sitting-room door : “ Lobley ! ” 

“Yes, Sir Arthur.” 

“ Er — what time did Mr. Moore come in 
last night ? ” 

The man regarded his questioner as if he 
found the inquiry, or the tone in which it was 
put, a little surprising. 

“ It was latish, Sir Arthur. I bad gone to 
bed.” 

“ And what time did you go to bed ? ” 

“ I believe it was some time after two.” 

“ Then — didn’t you hear him come in ? ” 

Again the man’s looks suggested dis- 
approval. 

“ I cannot say, Sir Arthur, that I did.” 

H^ retired before the visitor had another 
chance to stop him. Kennard felt snubbed. 

“It's not nice trying to find out things 
about a fellow by pumping his servant ; but, 
hang it all ! when it comes to this kind of 
thing all measures are justifiable. Moore 
must be stark, staring mad ; no other 
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hypothesis can explain his conduct. How 
long is he going to be ? He glanced at his 

watch. “ I wonder He's not likely to 

keep a thing like that in his living room, 
though I’m not so sure. Granting that he’s 
capable of such an action at all, I shouldn’t 
be surprised if that was just the thing he 
would do. But I can’t go prying into his 
private possessions, as if I were a detective.” 

I'he word “ pry may b<5 explained in 
different ways. He did not open, or even 
try to open, drawers, cupboards, or other 
recejitacles which were locked ; but he did 
at least glaiice into such of them as were 
accessible without a key. He strolled leisurely 
round the room, examining closely all that 


he had it upside down, and was trying to 
shake something out of it which apparently 
it did not contain. His host’s entrance 
must have been unexpected, but he kept his 
presence of mind, and, restoring the vase to 
its original position, instantly assumed the 
aggressive. 

“ It is not necessary for me, Moore, to 
inform you why I am here. You know per- 
fectly well. Upon my word, I am ashamed 
of you 1 This is really too much ! ” 

Sir Arthur’s words and manner both 
showed a tendency towards heat. Nothing 
could have been cooler than Mr. Moore, 
‘‘That’s what I said just now at the club 
when I lost that last rubber. Do you know 
that I’ve now only 
one rubber, and that 
was quite a small 



“ Halloa, Kennard I ” whole of this last week ? What you said is 

At the moment the visitor was not only perfectly correct ; it really is too much.” 
holding a tall, slender vase in his hand, but “ Don’t fence with me ; I’m in no jesting 

Vol. xxxvi. -96. 
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irfood, whatever you may be. I don’t fancy 
you realize what it is you have done. When 
you were using that wild language the other 
night, offering to bet any amount of money 
that you would steal with impunity this 
valuable or that, I never dreamt you were in 
earnest, I thought you were drunk. Charles, 
you have taken Mrs. I’urland’s necklace, the 
River of Light.” 

Mr, Moore glanced at the speaker, then 
turned to take a cigarette out of a silver box 
which stood on a side-table. 

“ Rather neat of me, wasn’t it ? ” ^ 

“ Don’t talk like that, please don’t. As I 
have already said, I cannot believe that you 
appreciate the gravity of your own action. 
Others may not be so lenient, as you will 
find. You have not only taken the necklace, 
you’ve taken the girl.” 

“ When you’ve got a necklace you want a 
girl. The two go together.” 

“Whether the girl was, or was not, your 
accomplice, I don’t know. I leave that to 
your own conscience. Before you carry this 
thing any farther I beg you to consider. We 
are old friends. I do not wish to apply to 
your conduct the language which I might be 
entitled to use, I only warn you that if you 
are not extremely careful you will place your- 
self in a most serious position.” 

“ Life is made up of serious positions. 
It would be flavourless without them. By 
the by, I can place at your disposal an item 
of information which may possibly interest 
Mrs. 1 urland. Her husband, Jacob I’urland, 
is on his way to London, if he is not in 
town already. I have had a note advising 
me that he proposes to favour me with a 
call. We are both of us interested in — a 
certain pi^e of property. I have an idea 
that it is that fact which prompts his visit.” 

Jacob Turland is coming to London ! — 
is perhaps here i^ready I I'hen, for Heaven’s 
sake, don’t carry your jest any farther. You 
may take it from me that you don’t know 
what it is you are doing ; I give you my word 
you don’t. Consequences may follow your 
action of which you have not the vaguest 
notion ; consequences which may work irre- 
parable mischief to persons who have always 
treated you well. I am aware that what you 
have done you have done for a joke ; I will 
even concede that you have done it uncom- 
monly well. But — let it stop now ; what 
may follow will be no joke. As to the girl — 
that is your concern and hers ; for her I care 
nothing. Give me the necklace — the River 
of Light — and I will undertake to so manage 
matters that no one shall suspect, either now 


or ever, your-^nconnection with the joke. I 
will even admitifei ; 

and — we will confer the incident closed.” 

“ Softly, my good man, softly. In such a 
case your admission would go for nothing. 
I have my own standard in such matters. 
Were I to do as you suggest I should lose 
my bet. Disgorge my booty as soon as I 
have made it mine ? That would never do. 
You will remember that I undertook to keet) 
— the trifle, widiout its being traced to my 
possession, for a period of at least, six months. 
To that period I must stand. So far as T 
am concerned, I know nothing of the River of 
Light until, at least, six months from to day.” 

Having lit his cigarette he blew, out the 
match. 

Kennard regarded him as if he would 
bring him, by the mere force of his glance, 
to a proper sense of the enormity of which 
he had been guilty ; one rather gathered from 
his manner that he was conscious of failure. 

“ It’s apparently no use tryirfg to get you 
to listen to reason now ; but let me tell you 
— and I say it seriously — that if the necklace 
is not forthcoming, at the very latest moment, 
by to-morrow morning, there will be no alter- 
native but to place the matter in the hands of 
the authorities ; land what that will mean you 
probably know better than I do.” 

The speaker flounced out of the room— 
“flounced” was the proper word. As Mr. 
Moore heard the front door bang he blew 
out the smoke of his cigarette and smiled. 

“ I'his is — funny I I wonder if the thing 
really has been stolen, and if he really thinks 
I stole it? If he actually does suppose me 
to be capable fOf an action of that sort, what 
a light it throws upon the kind of man one 
is in the estimation of one’s friends. I do 
believe that when I came in he was looking 
about thlfe room to see if he could find any 
traces of the stolen property. I'hat — tran- 
scends anything. As if — if 1 were that kind 
of persoitt^I should let my booty lie hap 
hazard about the premises ! ” , 

As he communed with himself, taking 
some papers out of his breast - pocket, he 
opened the door of a Chinese cabinet, and 
then a drawer, with the seeming intention of 
putting the papers in it ; but, instead, he 
continued to stand with the papers between 
his fingers, staring at the open drawer. 

“ What on earth is that ? ” He took 
something out of the drawer. “ What in 
thunder does this mean ? ” 

He was holding in his hand what looked 
like a string of glittering White crystals. A 
voice exclaimed beh^d lim : — 
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« I — I beg your pardon, but I — I 
thought ’’ 

He turned ; a feminine person was stand- 
ing just inside the doorway, who was observ- 
ing him with an air which was distinctly 
singular. He addressed her : — 

“ May I ask who you are ? ” 

Instead of answering she came fluttering 
towards him across the room with a sudden 
eagerness which took him aback. 

“ It's the River of Light ! ” she cried. 
“ But — how did you get it ? ” 

While he glared at her, wholly and 
entirely at a loss, someone else intervened, 
this time in a voice which was familiar : — 
Now, Kliza, you have gone and done it ! ” 
The speaker was his servant, Lobley, who 


“Your wife? I didn’t know you were 
married.” 

“ No, sir ; just so, sir. You see, sir, when 
a man’s body-servant to a single gentleman 
it isn’t always to his advantage to be married, 
and when a young woman’s lady’s-maid, the 
best ladies like her to be single — and that’s 
how a little deception came to be practised. 
But perhaps, sir, you would like me to 
explain ? ” 

“ I should, if it would not be putting you 
to too much inconvenience.” 

“ Not at all, sir. I intended to explain, but 
not at this exact moment. You remember 
the conversation you had the night before 
last, sir, in the course of which ^Mrs. 
'rurland’s diamond necklace was mentioned ?’’ 
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had entered the room, in his usual noiseless 
fashion, at what was by way of being a 
dramatic moment. The , feminine person 
turned to him. “Then — you didn’t take it?” 

“ Now, Eliza, what’s the use of behaving 
like this ? Trust a wo.man to make a mess of 
things if she only gets a chance ! ” 

“ May I ask,” inquired Mr. Moore, who 
possibly fell that he was being ignored, “who 
this person is?” 

‘‘Yes, sir, certainly, sir; she’s my wife, sir 
— Mrs. Lobley, sir.” 


“ I recollect that something was said on 
the subject.” 

“As I was leaving the room I heard Sir 
Arthur call your attention to the fact that 
what had been said had been said in my 
presence. You told him that you were not 
afraid of me, and I was glad to hear that I 
possessed your confidence ; then you added 
that f ou were willing to bet that you would 
diddle me as well as the police, and that hurt 
me. 1 decided to take advantage of the first 
opportunity which would enable me to prove to 
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you that I am not quite such a simpleton as 
you supposed. I chanced last night to call 
on my wife, who is Mrs. Turland's maid, and 
known to her as Paine, and, the family being 
out, I asked her if she'd give me a little treat 
and take me over the house.” 

“ I told you distinctly that I would much 
rather not. I couldn’t have expressed myself 
more clearly.” This was the feminine person 
known as Paine. Mr. Lobley was all 
courteous agreement. 

“ I grant it ; I admit it, Eliza, without the 
slightest reservation. All the same, I brouglit 
you to understand that there are moments 
when a husband must be obeyed. She took 
me upstairs^ and downstairs — I must say it’s 
an uncommonly fine place — and we were 
literally in my lady’s chamber when we heard 
Mrs. I'urland coming along the passage with 
her sister. I nipped into the bathroom, 
which was adjacent. Presently, thinking I 
heard her leave the room, I opened the bath- 
room door, and, sure enough, the room was 
empty. On the dressing-table was what I 
guessed to be the diamond necklace which I 
liad heard you speak of to Sir Arthur Ken- 
nard as the River of Light. I snatched it up.” 

** You wicked man ! You declared to me 
that you had never seen or touched it.” 

“ My dear Eliza, in such a situation what 
would you expect a man to say ? Nipping 
back into the bathroom, perceiving that there 
was a door at the other end, I slipped 
through it into my wife’s room, on the other 
side of the passage. When the loss had 
been discovered and the band had played, 
Mrs. Turland went into her sister’s room, 
as 1 suppose to talk things over, and my 
wife, coming into her room, found me, and 
said things 40 me which I should repeat only 
with the greatest reluctance.” 

I see now, plainly, that I didn’t say half 
as much to you %s you deserved.” 

“She actually threatened me — her husband! 
I resorted to extreme measures. Like most 
valuables, she is contained in a small parcel. 

I caught her up in my arms ” 

“ I screamed with all my might ! ” 

“I bore her down the corridor, into the 
hall ; thinking someone was coming I dodged 
through the door into what I believe was the 
drawing-room, where we had a little discussion 
which resulted in leaving part of her back hair 
behind.” 

“You villain 1 ” 

“ Ultiroatje.ly!j got her out into the street 
Hardly knowmg what to do with her at that 
hour of the morning, I brought her here.” ^ 
“Here! Do you mean to tell me that 


you actually brought the woman to this 
house ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. It is a respectable house, sir ; 
Itnd she is my wife. This morning I slipped 
the necklace into a drawer in the Chinet.r 
cabinet, anticipating a visit from Sir Arthuj, 
sir, and thinking that that would give you an 
opportunity to win your wager.” 

“ You’re a pretty scoundrel, Lobley ! ” 

“If it pleases you to say so, sir. But 1 
would remind you, sir, that the wager war> 
yours, not mine ; that the original idea of 
the — abstraction was also yours ; and that, 
had you not suggested it, it would never 
have occurred to me. Excuse me, sir, bnt 
there is someone at the front door ; pos- 
sibly callers for you. Now, Eliza^ out you go ! ’’ 
Presently Lobley ushered in Sir Arthur 
Kennard and Miss Stanbury. The gentle 
man explained. 

“ As I was just now leaving your house, 
Moore, T happened to meet Miss Stanbury ; 
and it occurred to me that her words might 
have more weight with you than mine.” 

“ Sir Arthur tells me,” observed the lady, 
“ that you know something about my sister’s 
necklace. I don’t in the least understand 
what it is you do know ; but if you could 
only help us to get it back we should be so 
much obliged 1 ” 

“ I was just going to send it to your sisterj 
when you came in.” 

He held out his hand, the necklace on the 
open palm. Her amazement was both 
comical and pretty. ^ 

“ Mr. Moore I However did you get it ? ’ 
“ Oh, the age of miracles is not yet passed, 
Miss Stanl>ury ; you never can tell I ” 

“ Upon my word of honour ! ” was all that 
Sir Arthur said ; but he glared at his friend as 
his feelings were of the very strongest kind. 
When the visitors had departed Mr. Moore 
rang for his man. “ Where’s that woman ? ” 
“Woman, sir? You mean my wife, sir? 
She is my wife. My wife, sir, has gone to 
stay for the present with an aunt, who is» a 
wddow of the highest respectability.” 

“Don’t let this occur again— the sort of 
thing that lias occurred — never. You under 
stand ? ” 

“ I understand, sir. It never shall, sir.” 

“ I'm dining at the club. Get out a dinner 

“Dinner jacket, sir ? Yes, sir.” 

JVhen the man had gone to tte his master’s 
bidding, vfWr. MooreJ placing Jimself in a 
capacious ifim-chair, 4Wed ; ffid he con- 
tinued to smile, as if enjoyment of aFi 

excellent joke. > . ^ ^ . 



The Comic Side^ of Crime. 

IV. 

Written and Illustrated by HARRY FURNISS. 


JUDGE has to depend upon 
what he is told, and, with the 
exception of judging the cha- 
racter of the prisoner or wit- 
nesses by their manner and 
expression, not by what he sees. 

Still, there is the inevitable exception, and 
1 think it is worth following Major Arthur 
Griffiths all the way to Malta to find it. 
Although it ended in an innocent man^s 
torture and death, the crass stupidity of the 
judge is, perhaps (apart from the awful sequel), 
the most comic action in the annals of 
criminal procedure. 

We have to go some way, I say, and also 
some way back in history to Malta, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. 

A judge of Malta, of the name of Cambo, 
rose from his bed one morning full of 
Christian feeling and charity and thankful- 
ness, as all good judges 
ought, and, opening his 
window, saw to h» astonish- 
ment directly under it one 
man ^stab another, who 
was Killed on the spot. 

The assassin’s cap fell off, 
apd the judge "tiad a good 
look at him. The assassin, 
observing he was w’atched, 
and by a judge, too, for 
everyone knew each other 
in Malta, threw the sheath 
of the knife awav and took 
to his heels. The judge 
knew if the scoundrel was 
caught he would have to 
try him, so he watched 
tli4; fellow run round the 
< orner and disappear, 

, Still looking in the direc- 
tion in which the murderer 
bad run, the judge saw a 
baker coming along on 
bis round with his loaves, 
merrily whistling, little 
knowing a crime had been 
committed irt*^ that street 
a momentj^^fore. He 
stopped as^s eye -fell on 
the sheath of a 
itnd he stooped atwf picked 


it up and shoved it into his pocket. A little 
farther on he was startled by seeing a man 
evidently murdered lying across his path. 

Terrified and frightened out of his wits 
the baker hid himself under a portico, fearing 
if the patrol came along and he was found 
near the body —as there was no one else by — 
he would be accused. The patrol did come 
up at that moment. It then flashed across 
the poor, timid baker that he would be 
arrested, so he foolishly dropped his basket 
and ran away as hard as he could. I'he patrol 
at once made after and arrested him. The 
sheath of the stiletto found in his pocket 
exactly fitted the blade found through the 
heart of the murdered man. He was the 
murderer ! 

All this the judge saw from his window. 
He made no sign, said nothing, closed his 
window- blinds, completed his toilet, and 
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W3nt down to breakfast. Before he had 
finished it the police called to acquaint him 
of the tragedy. They had the murderer ; he 
was to try him. The judge said nothing. 
He thought the matter out, and decided that, 
according to law, he was the judge— not a 
witness — and he must therefore await the 
case until it came before him, and then try it 
according to the evidence of the witnesses. 

I’he case was not strong against the baker, 
so the judge “ used every endeavour to make 
the accirsed confess his crime.” Failing, he 
ordered the baker to be tortured until he did 
confess. Now the judge felt that, although 
he knew the prisoner was innocent, he having 
confessed .his guilt, it was only left to him to 
j)ass sentence of death, and the poor, inno- 
cent man was duly put to death ! 

Has Sir William Gilbert, in all his extrava- 
ganza and topsy-turvyism of legal procedure, 
ever thought of a satire on the judicial mind 
more gruesome or more comic than that ? 

The se(iuel, perhaps, will be better enjoyed. 
The real culprit was subse(iiiently brought 
before Judge Cam bo on another charge, and 
condemned. 'I’lie assassin then freely, and 
unsolicited, informed the Court that he had 
committed the murder for which the poor 
baker had wrongfully suffered, and called as 
a witness to his crime the judge, who, he 
knew, had seen him commit the murder, 
'rhe judge tried to justify himself— he bad 
only done his duty, and in sentencing the 
wrong man he avoided doing violence to 
his own legal scruples ! 

He had to pay for his scruples, for he was 
kicked off the Bench, and had to support the 
poor family the baker he had killed had left 
behind. 

Here is another criminal comedy, surely 
a grim sort of comedy, too, which^ per- 
vades the story of a young Cheshire farmer 
who sailed for^ Canada some thirty years 
ago, carrying with him a large amount 
()f money wherewith to acquire land and 
commence operations in a considerable way 
in Manitoba. It was in the early days of the 
promise of the West, so far as ,,^oncerned the 
Dominion, and Manitoba was not then 
the well known, the jx)pular, or the well 
railway-served province it is now, but still it 
was an enterprising field, and men in earnest 
with clean hearts harked thither, and men, too,> 
with evil consciences followed the same track. 

Young Joseph Jackson, scarce out of His 
teeniL was chummed up to on the voyage by 
a fan* - speaking stranger, who was much 
interested in the plans of the lad, revealed 
without hesitation, doubt of his fellow men, 


o^ fear of any kind. Curiously enough, it 
turned out that he, too, was bound for tlie 
same land with the same design, and whut 
could be better, happier, or more convenient 
than that the two should travel together, and 
matters were arranged accordingly. 

The journey West was pleasant, and letters 
from Jackson crossed the Atlantic full of 
hopeful promise. Then communications 
ceased, and nothing more was heard of the 
young emigrant. 

Eventual inquiries led to the discovery of 
the farmstead out in the wilds of Manitoba 
where Jack.son and his companion had rested 
the night preparatory to essaying the final 
stretch of their march. 'Fhey were well 
within reach of Jackson’s destination, and 
early on a bright morn they set out together, 
each carrying his baggage. 

At the farm where Jackson was expected 
the stranger arrived late at night, with his 
own and Ja('kson‘s impedimenta. He was 
weary and worried ; Jackson, being done u[), 
was, he said, following slowly along. As 
the latter did not arrive, the stranger next 
day set out to search for him, and, curiously, 
he never returned. 

The mystery lasted seven days and more. 
It had all the elements of a romance such as 
novelists have often based their themes upon, 
from Charles Reade down to the hack who 
produces the errand lad’s penny “blood.” 

A year passed and then, deep down in a 
gorge, in a lonely spot lying between the two 
farmsteads, a skeleton was found with only 
traces of clothing left, (ireat boulders par- 
tially concealed the remains, but the bed of 
the stream was dry, and thus Nature lielped 
detection. Murder will out, and it was 
murder in this case, for the victim’s skull was 
found to be smashed. 

A small leather wallet, concealed in the 
murdered youth’s apparel, had resisted the 
elements so well that it was possible to 
decipher parts of a letter contained therein, 
which established identity. The skeleton 
was that of Joseph Jackson, presumably done 
to death by the stranger friend who had so 
mysteriously disappeared, but not, it after- 
wards turned out, without having appropriated 
everything of value contained in the victim’s 
baggajge. 

, Now comes the comedy, grotesque, but 
still comedy of the true kind. 

^In a low-down shanty, in one of the worst 
quarters of ’Frisco, a crowd of men, most 
ne’ef-do-wells, such as Fielding might aptly 
describe as “ the sweepings of Newgate and 
the scum of hell,” had foregathered at night 
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to play euchre by the aid of petroleum flares. 
Courses were deep, so was the drinking, 'fhl? 
gambling went Jon regardless of arrivals and 
departures. 

Presently one of the gamblers delayed the 
game while he cut up some tobacco. Not 
having completed the operation with suffl- 
eient promptitude, he was angrily told to pick 
up his cards, and he did so. His knife fell 
on the table. Under the bright petroleum 
Hare it attracted all eyes, for itsi, silver “hefts,” 
elaborately engraved, shone brilliantly. Before 
the smoker could recover it, ,a strange hand 
had clutched the glittering thing. 

Then the row began. A surly demand for 
its return was ignored, and then the smokeir, 
with an oath, yelled, “ Give me my knife.” 


and robbed for his money. Like many other 
ruflians, he had been unable to resist tempta- 
tion, and that temptation was the richly- 
decorated, silver - hafted champagne - knife 
which the murdered man had left to him by 
his father, who bore the same name. The 
inscription on the knife was, “Joseph Jackson, 
from his friend, John Rogers.” And it came 
fra* Sheffield. 

Let us [)ass to a story of a lighter kind. 
Monsieur Claude, Chief of the Paris Police 
in the Second Rmpire, gives a striking 
instance of how clever and quick-witted 
polished rogues can be. “ There is many a 
slip *twixt the cup and the lip ” is an old 
adage that should be written up in the office 
of every detective. Claude was ordered to 



’THE SMOKER, WITH AN OATH, YBI.LED, *GIVK ME MV KNIFE,” 


“ Your knife ! You*re not Joseph Jackson, 
eh ? I rather fancy it a bit, so I think Pil 
stick to it,** and the hand that held it passed 
it quietly into a pocket. 

A blow, a struggle, tables overturned!> lights 
sent swinging, and then a general mel^e. I'he. 
police arriving ended matters, for the claimitht 
to the knife and the one who had seized it 
were held till the morrow. 

Then the truth came ott. The gambler 
who claimed the knife was the companilhi of ^ 
poor l^eph Jackson, whom he had murdered 


arrest an esciaped prisoner who had been 
punished fof "^pretending to be a brolc^f and 
had obtained large sums from the credulous 
and ignorant public. 

“ Take care,” said the Government ; “that 
rascal is very clever ; he has as many trices 
^ as a monkey.” ^ ^ 

it is necessary to state that 
tirh^atis was mad over the songs ofilHdn® 
Jean ; de Stranger. This old poet wai^^littjp 
seen fey his admirescS, being opposed to publK 
accl4m- His songs were sung everywhere^ 
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and his fame was at its height. I do not 
suppose the energetic Monsieur Claude, as 
he went off in search of his man, thought of 
the song-writer ; his mind was concentrated 
upon catching the escaped prisoner, whom 
he had seen before. Single-handed, Claude 
penetrated into the haunts of vice, the dancing 
saloons in the lowest quarters. He thought 


embarrassed by their embraces, and the 
flowers and compliments showered on him, 
that he could neither move nor speak, aiKl 
the convict managed to escape before his 
clever trick was discovered. 

Let me conclude this article with one or 
two stories within my own experience. 
There is no doubt that we artists are, 



“they mowed to him and EMURACKI) him, and threw 1K>U0UKTS t)K FLOWERS OVER HIM." 


it likely that the convict whom he was in 
search of would be leading a merry life ; and 
he was right. 

On entering the famous Closerie des Lilas, 
he found his man surrounded by a swarm of 
pretty girls, the bewitching dan^eu^es of the 
Latin Quarter. Claude walked straight up to 
the corner where the convict was, his eyes 
fixed on his prey. The escaped prisoner saw 
him coming and turned pale. Claude felt 
he was his ! • 

He was just close enough to capture him 
when he saw the wily one turn his head and 
whisper something into the ear of one of his 
companions. What he whispered was, “It is 
Beranger ! ” ,* 

In a moment all the beauties surrounded 
Claude, hemming him in. , They bowed to 
him and embraced him, and threw bouquets 
of flowers over him. The music stopped, 
the^ dancers joineS the throng, and with 
one y^ice cried, “Vive Beranger! Vive 
B^ran^er ! ” v 

. Their delight at finding their song-writing 
hero* in their midst intoxicated them, and 
poor Claude was powerless. He was so 


without knowing it, occasionally detectives 
By the way, it would be interesting ti 
realize, now that photography has taken the 
place of the “Special Artist,'* how manj 
little tragedies and comedies are detected bi 
its means. The real amateur detective h 
the snapshot. In the very early days o 
photography that fruitful playwright, Dioi 
Boucicault, utilized the camera for the detec 
tion of crime in his celebrated play, “ Thf 
Octoroon.” A man is takirig a photograpl 
— ^^tbe plate is exposed | a mdrder is bein^^ 
committed at the moment an Indian, think 
ing the camera on a tripod is a gun, knocTc.^ 
. it down. When the moment comes for tht 
villain to be confounded, among the dedrr 
of the old smashed camera is found tht 
»» negative, which being developed and printer 
provides a perfect picture of the tragedy ! 

Artists are pestered out of their lives bj 
members of the great unemployed body o 
models knocking at their studio doors fo] 
work. . I have always made it a rule never tc 
employ a casual model. One runs all sortj 
of risks. Rightly or wrongly, I believe a rea 
assassin once sat to me to represent a murde 
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I had to illustrate in fiction, and after that 
incident I never employed a model without 
knowing something about his or her ante- 
cedents. The man knocked at my studio 
door just as I had read the manuscript which 
had been sent to me to illustrate. He was 
an Italian, with a ferocious and diabolical 
expression, but with the bloom left by fair 
Italy’s sun still upon his cheeks and a pro- 
fusion of black hair. Excellent for a painter^ 
but not much use to a black-and-white artist, 
who only requires a human lay-figure to hang 
clothes upon. Colour does not count, and 
long hair and beards and moustaches are 
obstacles, for we illustrators have to draw the 
characters we have in mind, and not the 
object in front of us. One model sat to me 
for all my work for nine years. 

Well, I informed the Italian that if he 
cared to remain I would give him a sitting 
then and there. He was eloquent in his 
thanks, and almost embraced me when he 
saw a large representation of St. Mark’s in 
Venice on my walls. He posed and spoke 
like an aristocrat, and smoked a cigarette I 
gave him with the air of a count such as 
Ouida might have described. 


descended from the Pope Furnese, He 
called me Signor Furnese from that moment^ 
and may have thought it my name* What 
he evidently did not know was my profes- 
sion, as I was not drawing on the paper on 
my easel, but writing notes from the MS. to 
guide me in the design. Then, rising, 1 
dragged to a side window an old chest, posed 
the Italian in a kneeling position in front of 
it, placed a dagger in his left hand, which was 
holding the lid of the chest open, and taking 
the head of my lay figure I placed it in his 
right hand. Then I retreated to my easel to 
draw the group. When I looked up, to my 
astonishment the Italian’s face and manner 
had entirely changed. The blooirf of Italy 
had vanished from his cheeks, and a sickly 
greenish tint brought out more markedly 
than ever the blackness of his hair. Per- 
spiration was on his brow and a frightened 
look in his eye. “ What born actors these 
Italians are ! ” thought I. But he was 
trembling, too. 

“ Pardon me,” I said, “ do not be too 
realistic. You have, of course, murdered 
that woman, and you are hiding her head ; 


'I'here was such an air of dis- 
tinction about the man that 
I almost apologized to him 
for requesting him to take 
off his coat — • which I was 
careful to see he placed 
away from any draperies or 
furniture-^turn up his soiled 
shirt - sleeves, and kneel 
down. 

I was soon at work, rough- 
ing the design out quickly in 
pencil, he chattering all the 
time in broken English in a 
pleasant way about his love 
of art, of England and the 
English, and his deep regard 
for me in particular. He 
•praised my studio, and 
assured me that it was * an 
honour as well as a pleasure 
to pose in it for so dis- 
tinguished a follower of 
Raphael. He was absolutely 
ignorant of everything about 
me. I did not believe one 
word he said. Probably he 
did not believe me either 
when I told hirn that I must 
just have one little drop of 
Italian blood left in my com-, 
position, as the Furnisses are 

Voi. xxxvl— 9]^ 
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but you are not acting, you know, so pray be 
still for a few minutes.” 

I worked— he was silent, but his agitation 
increased, and at last, jumping up, he gabbled 
furiously in Italian, not a word of which I 
understood. Putting on his dirty coat, 
taking up his hat, and still gesticulating, he 
left me hurriedly. I called to know if he was 
ill, if he was coming again to complete the 
sitting, and put my hand in my pocket to 
give him some remuneration, but without 
looking back he vanished quickly down the 
street. I never saw him again. Furthermore, 
I never heard of his calling upon any brother 
artist after that, although he was known as a 
model up to his visit to my studio, when no 
doubt he mistook me for a detective. 

I could recall many instances in which 
artists have assisted in the discovery of crime. 
Caricaturists, I know, as regards character, 
must have often done so. We seize on the 


far as might be, truth in the drawing of 
the passing show. I have more than once 
detected a man in the crowd I have fixed to 
sketch scowl and clear off, or watch me 
anxiously, change colour, and look uncom- 
fortable, mistaking me for a detective taking 
notes; but in many cases the crowds in 
these scenes in illustrated papers were purely 
imaginary, and sometimes the event was 
drawn without “Our Special Artist” being 
on the spot at all. 

It so happened that I had to draw the 
finish of the Oxford and Cambridge Boat 
Race. I had a sketch of the background ; 
as for the rest — well, there had to be the man 
in the boat firing the gun, and, to balance 
the design, I gave him as companions in the 
boat a gentleman and a lady. Naturally, 
the lady was nervous of the gun being fired, 
and of course her companion supported her 
round the waist. 


worst features of our subjects and emphasize The sequel to this was a furious letter 
them — that is caricature ; perhaps we produce from a stranger to reprimand me for my gross 
some bad and impertinence 


hidden trait in 
the character of 
a man or woman 
that sets their 
friends thinking, 
and so discover 
a phase of cha- 
racter not pre- 
viously evident. 

Is it not Mark 
Twain who has 
said that the mis- 
sion of humour 
is to make people 
reflect ? I recall 
one amazing case 
in which I uncon- 
scibully played 
the part of an ,, 
artist - detective, 
although not 
quite in the way 
of which I have 
been speaking! At 
one time I con- 
tributed to the 



in portraying 
him in such a 
position. I had 
little idea, he 
said, what such 
a liberty on my 
part had led to. 
The writer^s 
wife knew he 
had gone to the 
race, and knew 
he was also in 
the boat with 
the man who in- 
vited him, and 
who had fired 
the gun, but when 
the scene ap- 
peared in print 
he had to own 
up that there 
was -a lady in the 
affair as .well, 
and now his 
domestic happi- 
ness had b^n 


Illustrated Lon* “ whicn thb scbnb appbareo ik print hb mad to own up," destroyed. He 
don News and wrote from a 


o^er periodicals many illustrations seriously 
treating of passfng events, such as are now 
suppliW by the cainejra. It was my lot to act 
as special a^ist, and to ^etch scenes and 
events week by week, an<l I travelled about 
to get material, constantly fetching crowds 
and ‘‘bits of character'^ in order to get, so 


business firm, giving only his initials. I 
replied that had he known that I, the artist, 
had not been to the race — that, further- 
more, the drawing was a purely imaginary 
one, md that it was not only drawn' but 
actually engraved before the ^vent^be need 
never have given himself away I 




F all the afflictions brought on 
a suffering civilization by the 
Limited Liability Acts as they 
stand in the statutes of this 
commercial country, few can 
exceed the troubles, pains, and 
harassments of Mr. Nathaniel Dowdall, con- 
sequent on his investment of an odd hundred 
pounds in Filer’s Royal and Imperial Circus, 
Limited. It was no matter of a public issue 
of shares at the hands of a professional pro- 
moter, no case of a glowing prospectus with 
a titled directorate. Filer, of Filer’s Royal 
and Imperial Circus, indeed, made fresh 
issues of shares whenever he found the 
opportunity, and wherever he fell across the 
confiding investor. He was managing 
director, and, it is to be presumed, the rest 
of the board also. He was Filer, and there 
was the long and short, the thick and thin, 
the beginning and end of it. From time to 
time the capital of Filer, Limited, was 
increased by just as much as some hopeful 
stranger might be persuaded to entrust to 
biler, managing director, in exchange for 
an elegantly -printed certificate constituting 
him a partner (limited) in the joys and 
sorrows of Filer. Then Filer’s Royal and 
Imperial Circus passed on, and if the new 
shareholder remained quiescent there was 
nobody in the world so ready to let bygones 
be bygones*as the magnanimous Filer. 

^ Mr. Nathaniel Dowdall did not remain 
quiescent. He followed Filer with letters, 
monthly, fortnightly, and then weekly. Some 
came back through the Dead Letter Office, a 
few vanished wholly into the unknown, but 
some caught Filer at towns where the circus 
pitched, and others overtook him, redirected ; 
and that in sufficient numbers to grow, after 
a year or so, something of a nuisance to the 
otherwise unruffled Filer. So much so, that 
he went so far as to answer one or two of the 
later and more violent, in a tone of grieved 
affability. And then Mr. Dowdall wrote 
thus : — 



Without Prejudice. 

613, Bramhlehury Road, Streatham Hill, S.W., 
May r5th. 

Sir, — I will have no more of your evasions and 
promises.^ You have obtained my money by frau- 
dulent misrepresentation, and I demand its instant 
return. Unless I receive by Thursday next your 
cheque for the sum of one hundred pounds, I shall 
place the whole affair in the hands of my solicitors to 
deal with as they consider best, with a view not only 
to the recovery of the money, but to the proper 
punishment of a disgract'ful fraud. This letter is final. 

Your obedient servant, 

Nathaniel Dowdall. 

It would be difficult, thought Mr. Dowdall 
(and Mrs. Dowdall agreed with him), to 
devise a more peremptory missive than this ; 
though, indeed, since each of the last two 
letters had ended with the declaration that 
it was final, the concluding clause might be 
con.sidered by now to have lost some of its 
force. But on the other hand, “ Without 
Prejudice” was quite new, and very terrible 
to behold. Filer’s answer, however, came in 
this form ; — 

Filers Royal and Imperial Circus, Limited, 

May l6lh. 

My Dear Mr. Nathaniel Dowdall, — My 
natural delight at hearing once again from so highly 
esteemed a friend and partner as yourself was some- 
what chastened by a suspicion tliat the tone of your 
letter was one of irritation. I need hardly assure you 
that it would afford me the highest and purest pleasure 
to comply with your thoughtful .suggestion that I 
should send you my chet^ue fortone hundred pounds, 
but 1 have reason to believe that the presentation of 
that cheque at the bank would result in a pang of 
disappointment which far be it from me to inflict upon 
you. The stream of wealth, in fact, which is destined 
inevitably to overtake our enterprise in time, and 
which I shall welcome chiefly because it will enable 
me to divert a large volume of it toward you, is meet- 
ing with a temporary obstruction. In the meantime 
permit me to thank you for the kind thought which 
prompted your charmingly original heading, and to 
rejoice to learn that you are still without prejudice 
against 

Your devoted, though 

temporarily embarrassed partner, 

P^ntagenet Filer. 

!^r. Dowdall perused this letter with eyes 
that emerged steadily till they threatened 
to overhang his most prominent waistcoat- 
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button. Speechless, he passed it across the 
breakfast-table to Mrs. Dowdall, who, having 
read it in her turn, barely mustered the 
words, ** Well, I never did ! ” 

This was Mr. Dowdall's rejoinder, written 
after an hour's interval of simmering wrath : — 
Streatham Hill, S.W., 

May 17th. 

Mr. Filer, — I am not to be turned aside by 
impudent flippancy. I may remind you that, even 
though you may have made away with my money, 
you have goods which may be seized in satisfaction of 
my claim, and unless I receive the sum of which you 
have defrauded me before the end of die week I shall 
take steps to secure it by the means provided by law. 
This letter is final. Nathaniel Dowdall. 

As Mr. Dowdall anticipated, thift produced 
a change in Filer's attitude. His answer, 
though still amiable in tone, indicated 
surrender : — 


Dowdall beamed as he passed the letter to 
his wife, who beamed again as she handed 
it back. Plainly he had gone the right way 
to work to bring such a fellow as Filer to his 
senses. Clearly Filer had realized at last 
that Nathaniel Dowdall was not to be trifled 
with, and had offered the best composition 
in his power without waiting for a legal 
seizure. Perhaps, also, there was a little in 
Mrs. Dowdall’s suggestion that some traces 
of honesty lingered in Filer's system yet ; 
for, in truth, he might have left the country 
without notice, and so have removed his 
goods beyond the reach of bailiffs. 

There were possible awkwardnesses to be 
considered, of course. Showmen's acces- 
sories were of little use to Mr. Dowdall, and 
might prove dififi 
cult to dispose of. 
But that was a 
matter best left 
till the goods 
arrived. For the 
rest of that day 
and for some part 
of the next Mr. 
Dowdall was 
patient and hope 
ful. And then the 
case arrived. 

Mr. Dowdall 
was sitting in the 
inconvenient little 
back room which 
the household was 
taught to call his 
study, and Mrs. 
Dowdall was con- 
sulting him on the 
eternal domestic 
question, beef or 
mutton, when the 
blank and be- 
wildered face of 
Selina the house- 
maid appeared at 
the door, and the 
hand of Selina 
extended toward 
Mr. Dowdall a 
large biscuit-coloured delivery sheet. 

“It's the railway van, sir," announced 
Selina ; “ and they've brought a tiger." 

“A tiger P' gasped Mr. Dowdall, quite for- 
getting to shut his mouth after the utterance. 

And “A tiger!" echoed Mrs. Dowdall, 
faintly, opening her mouth wider still. 

“ Yes, m'm,'” replied the housemaid. “ It's 
in a big wooden cage, a-nowlin' an' stampin’ 



Filer’s Royal and Imperial 
Circus, Limited, 

May 1 8th. 

My Dear Mr. Dowdall,— -It 
grieves me to perceive, from your 
last letter, that my fear of a certain 
irritation on your part of late was 
well-founded, and i hasten to re 
move all occasion for an asperity 
which I feel sure you have already 
regretted. My sorrow is chiefly that 
you should cut your- 
self off from partici- 
pation in the noble 
revenues which are 
shortly to accrue to 
this enterprise ; but, 
rather than my honour 
should be in any wa; 
called in question, 1 
will even encounter 
the bitterness of this 
disappointment. It 
would increase iny 
distress if, in addition 
to your sacrifice of 
the golden opportu- 
nity, you were to 
inciir legal expenses ; 
and therefore I am^ 
now freely handing 
over to you a valuable 
part of the property 
of this company, 
more than equivalent 
to the sum you have 
invested. It should 
arrive in the course 
of a day or so, by rail, 

in a large case, carriage forward. I am now leaving 
England, with the enterprise, for an extended Con- 
tinental tour, and take this opportunity of tendering 
you my heartiest farewells, and expressing my pleasure 
that our business connection terminates in friendly 
concord. Your late partner but eternal well-wisher, 
Plantagenet Filer. 

P.S. — The case should be handled with care. It 
is not a new one, and in some places it is not alto- 
gether what one might wish.— P, F. 

This was far more satisfactory, and Mr. 


^ it’s the railway van, sir,' announced SELINA.** 
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an^ goin* on dreadful. And there^s six pound 
four and eightpence to pay.” 

In the blank pause that followed, vague 
rumblings, shouts, and yelps from the direc- 
tion of the street reached the ears of Mr. 
Dowdall, like the ancestral voices that 
prophesied war to Kubla Khan. He rose, 
murmuring helplessly ; his murmurs increased 
as he , reached the study door, and the 
burden of their plaint was, “ Six pound four 
and eightpence ! ” 

Then he turned suddenly on Selina. 
“ I won’t have it ! ” he exclaimed. “ Send 
it away.” 

And Mrs.* Dowdall, awakened to a sudden 
sense of danger, caught his arm, pushed 
Selina into the passage, and shut the door 
after her in one complicated spasm of 
presence of mind. 

I'he noises from the street grew in volume, 
and it was clear that a public attraction had 
been scented, and the inevitable torrent of 
shouting boys had set in. Presently Selina 
returned with the report that, whether Mr. 
Dowdall paid the railway charges or waited 
to be sued for them, the tiger addressed to 
him would be delivered there and then. The 
men, it seemed, had given her to understand 
that the tiger’s society was no longer desired, 
either by themselves or by any other person 
connected with the railway. 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Mr. Dowdall, 
recovering something of his natural sense 
of civic propriety. “ People can’t be expected 
to take in any tigers anybody likes to address 
to them I It would undermine the whole 
fabric of society. I — I won’t be bullied. 
Is the front door shut ?” 

The front door was shut, and with so much 
of assured security Mr. Dowdall betook him- 
self to the drawing-room, the window whereof 
commanded the nearest view of the street 
and the area railings. Boys were competing 
for seats on those same railings, and the 
standing-room in the street was growing 
rapidly less. From the tail of a large van 
stout* planks sloped, and down these planks 
slid a huge wooden, iron-bound case, lowered 
by many ropes in the hands of several excited 
men. From within the case came angry 
growls, and as it reached the pavement Mr. 
Dowdall observed that its front was a sort of 
door of stout iron -clamped planks with 
narrow intervals between them, through 
which intervals came glimpes of restless, 
fiery yellow fur. 

The case came to rest before the railings, 
and the carman, perceiving Mr. Dowdall at 
the window, waved the biscuit - coloured 


delivery sheet and hailed him, Mr. Dowdall 
raised the sash and parleyed. 

“Are you goin’ to pay this ’ere money 
now, sir ? ” demanded the carman. 

“ Certainly not,” retorted Mr. Dowdall. 
“ I don't want a tiger — I didn’t order one — 
the whole things a — a clerical error. Mark 
it ‘ Dead Parcels Office ’ and take it back ! ” 

“ Dead parcels I ” repeated the carman, 
with withering scorn. “ It’s about the livest 
parcel / ever see, an’ it’s pretty near marked 
some of us gettin’ it ’ere. Dead parcels ! 
It’s my orders to leave it ’ere, pay or not, 
sign or not ; an’ the comp’ny’ll see you about 
the charges arterwards. Dead parcels ! ’Ere, 
git up ! ” 

And with that the carman sought his 
perch, and the van clattered away with its 
retinue of ropes, planks, and wholly untipped 
porters. 

The crowd was bigger and noisier every 
minute, and the bolder among, the boys were 
already tentatively pushing sticks between 
the planks, to the manifest disapproval of the 
tiger, and as he watched, Mr. Dowdall 
recalled the warning that the case was “ not 
altogether what one might wish.” He broke 
into a sweat of apprehension, wildly wonder- 
ing what would be the legal charge for an 
ordinary street boy devoured by a tiger. And 
as he wondered there appeared, towering 
above the heads by the street corner, a police- 
man’s helmet. 

The policeman elbowed steadily through 
the crowd, sternly ordering it to “ pass along 
there,” without any particular result. He 
walked cautiously round the case and 
observed the direction on the label. Then 
he ascended Mr. Dowdall’s front steps and 
was about to ring the bell, when Mr. Dowdall, 
with diplomatic resoutce, addressed him first 
from the window. 

“ Good morning, con^able,” he said. 
“ There’s a tiger down there I want cleared 
away from my doorstep.” 

This would not seem to have been a 
request for which the policeman was pre- 
pared. He paused, looked back at the 
case, and then again at Mr. Dowdall. 

“ It’s your tiger, sir,” he said at length. 

“Oh, no,” replied Mr. Dowdall, airily; “not 
at all. Somebody seems to have dropped 
it— but of a cart, I fancy.” He inwardly 
congratulated himself on the conscientious 
accuracy of this conjecture. “Yes,” he 
adcted, “ I’m pretty sure it was dropped out 
of abart” 

“it’s got your name and address on it^ 
anyl^w,” retorted the policeman. 
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“ Ah, yes, yes ; that’s merely a — a coinci- 
dence. A tiger might have anybody’s name 
on it, you know ; not at all uncommon. 
Done to throw you off the scent. I should 
think there’d be quite a handsome reward for 
finding a thing like that, if you took it to the 
station.” 

The policeman, sternly contemptuous, dis- 
regarded the suggestion. “ That tiger’s 
causin’ an obstruction,” he said, severely. 

“ Yes,” assented Mr. Dowdall. “Shocking. 
I give it in charge.” 

The constable, with rising wrath, surveyed 
the crowd that now filled the street, and 
turned once more to Mr. Dowdall, “That 
tiger’s your property,” he said, “and if you 
ddn’t take it indoors it’ll be my dooty to 
summons you.” c'^nd with that he produced 
a notebook and wrote laboriously. 

And now as he wrote a sergeant arrived, 
who positively ordered Mr. Dowdall to take 
his tiger indoors instantly. Mr. Dowdall 
desperately contemplated the prospect of 
standing a siege of public, police, and tiger 
combined ; when there arrived on the heels 
of the others an inspector, a far better 
diplomatist than either of his inferior 
officers. He first carefully examined the 
case and its inscriptions, and then politely 
inquired if Mr. Dowdall were in any way 
connected with Filer’s Circus. Mr. Dowdall 
was cornered. To deny Filer’s Circus to a 
responsible police-officer meant to renounce 
hope of led^ss from Filer. Mr. Dowdall 


first hesitated, and then admitted his partner- 
ship ; and straightway was deprived of all 
defence. 

“Ah, just so,” said the diplomatic inspector. 
“ I see you’ve a nice wide carriage entrance 
in the side road — we’ll s^e about getting him 
in there. 'Fhree or fpur men with rollers and 
crowbars can do it in no time. I should 
think you could get the men and the tackle 
too from Brady’s in five minutes ; I’ll send a 
man to see about it for you.” 

Now, perhaps partly because of the 
soothing manner of the inspector, Mr. 
Dowdall was beginning to feel a little 
less alarmed at the state of affairs. 
The tiger had not killed anybody yet, and 
seemed to have grown a good deal quieter 
now that his not very roomy habitation had 
come to rest ; and that same habitation had 
as yet shown no signs of giving way any- 
where. The front planks were so strong, the 
padlock was so very large, and the air-spaces 
were so very narrow that the creature could 
scarcely see, let alone get out. And indeed 
a tiger was no doubt rather a valuable posses- 
sion, if you could find a buyer. There would 
be no great risk in allowing the case and its 
prisoner to stand in the back garden with 
all doors locked for a little while— an horn 
or so— ‘till he could get an offer for it. For 
by now Mr. Dowdall’s natural business 
instincts were beginning to assert themselves, 
and he had formed a plan. 

He calmed the natural agitation of Mrs. 
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Dowdall, and dispatched an urgent telegram 
to Padgebury, the eminent wild beast dealer 
of Shadwell, thus : — 

To Padgebury, or anybody in charge, Shadwell. 

. -Come instantly. Ma^ificent business opening, 
[inusual opportunity^ — D owdall, 613, Bramblebury 
Koad, S.W* 

This done, Mr. Dowdall resigned himself, 
with comparative equanimity, to observing 
the exertions of half-a-dozen dishevelled men, 
who, with strong arms and much stronger 
language, shoved and hauled and scuffled 
the iron-bound case 

along the pavement _ 

and round the 
corner, and so 

through the gates at ' 

new^y-aroused growls 

and all the men sug- 

purposes, when at 
last the* case rested 
in the farthest corner 

was found to be too 

large to pass between 

the planks, when pre- 

sented at the end of ' 

a pole, and so had , 

to be hacked into 

small pieces ; but - 

the only distinct 

complaint about the 

beer was that it was not large enough. On 
the whole, considering these things and the 
railway company*s claim, Mr. Dowdall found 
himself making a considerable further invest- 
UMint in Filer. 

Also he discovered that he had the honour 
of receiving the famous Wrestling Tiger, as 
announced by a bill which the thoughtful 
Filer had pasted on one side of the case; 
whereon it was made known that at Filer’s 
Royal and Imperial Circus the gifted quad- 
ruped would wrestle a fall every night in Its 
cage, with its trainer, or with any gentleman 
in the house who would oblige; having already 
killed fifteen champion wrestlers in sundry 
Europ^ capitals, with great applause from 
^be discriminating public. Mr. Dowdall 
was somev^hat gratified to find himself in 


possession of so valuable an animal, and 
inwardly blamed himself for his early anxiety 
to repudiate its ownership. 

Early in the afternoon a man arrived from 
Padgebury’s. He was a mild, colourless 
person in shabby corduroys, and he had 
come, he explained, because Mr. Padgebury 
and his head man were out on business, and 
the telegram seemed to be important. 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Dowdall, impressively, 
“it was— -for Mr. Padgebury. The fact is, 
when I sent that telegram I had reluctantly 
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“the joint of beef was found to be too large* 

decided to part with my tiger — the most 
magnificent and talented creature ever placed 
upon the market. Pm not so sure about it 
now, but a sufficiently good offer might 
ten^t me. It’s in the stable-yard } go and 
look at it while I wait here.” 

The man shook his head feebly. “ Tiger$ 
ain’t my department, sir,” he said; ‘‘it’s 
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canaries yrhat I look after. If it ^ad a-been 
a pipin' bullfinch, now " 

“ Oh, but surely," protested Mr. Dowdall, 
“ as a responsible man from Padgebury's — a 
leading man on the staff, you know — you can 
deal with just a simple matter of an ordinary 
tiger. Come, now ; just go and run your eye 
over him.” 

But the man shook his head again. “I 
ain’t no judge of a tiger,” he replied. “I 
don't know 'is p'ints. Anythink in the way 
of a redpoll I could take on easy. An 'if 
you ain’t sure you really want to sell 'im, 
p'r'aps you’d better think it over for a day 
or two.” 

“ Oh, no — not at all,” Mr. Dowdall inter- 
posed, hastily. “I'd rather get the parting 
over at once and have done with it. I'd like 
you to go and tell Mr. Padgebury about it 
as soon as he gets back. It’s a most extra- 
ordinary tiger — wrestles, and does card tricks, 
and all that. When will Mr. Padgebury be 
back ? ” 

The canary-tamer was not ([uite certain, 
but it was pretty sure to be some time in 
the afternoon. 

“ Very well, get him to come along at 
once with a van. But there’s one thing you 
might tell me,” Mr. Dowdall proceeded, con- 
fidentially. “ You’d scarcely believe it, but 
some of my servants are foolishly nervous 
about that tiger. Now you are a man of 
experience. Couldn’t you give it something 
to keep it quiet till Mr. Padgebury comes? ” 

“Beef?” suggested the canary-man, inter- 
rogatively. 

“It's got beef,” Mr. Dowdall replied. 
“ But I don’t mean food. Something to send 
it to sleep, for instance ? ” 

“ Whisky,” replied the shabby man, 
promptly. “They tame hedgehogs with 
that.” 

“ But how can|I give a tiger whisky ? ” 

The canary-man rubbed his ear thought- 
fully for a moment. Then he said, “ Porce 'is 
mouth oi>en and pour it down 'is throat.” 

But a very little more conversation made 
it clear that neither Mr. Dowdall nor the 
man from Padgebury's was prepared to adopt 
this method personally ; and after a little 
more negotiation it was agreed that Padge- 
bury's retainer should visit the stable-yard 
with a view to devising a less adventurous 
means of administering the whisky. 

Presently he returned and reported his 
plan. “ I'here's precious little room between 
the planks,” he said. “ In fact, you can't 
properly see in without shoving your eye 
rayther too close to the door. But there’s a 


bit of an iron trough fixed inside, with watei 
an* if I'd got a good large basinful ( 
whisky, an* the garden-squirt, I think I couL 
get some of it into the trough.” 

A quart of whisky was produced accorc 
ingly, and the garden-squirt ; and in fiv 
minutes more the canary -roan returned t 
report complete success, and to receive a fe 
of half a crown. Furthermore, he receive^ 
fervid injunctions to send the whole Padge 
bury tiger -staff at the earliest possibl 
moment ; and so departed. 

Perfect silence fell upon the stable*yar(] 
Not a growl could be heard by a listener fron 
any window at the back of the house, am 
the boot-boy, reconnoitring the stable-yarc 
reported that the tiger was tnotionless at th 
bottom of the cage — probably asleep. 'J'h 
household excitement was relieved, am 
household affairs began to resume thei 
course. 

Half an hour— an hour — an hour and 
half — two hours passed in peace and quiet 
and then, with a sudden burst of frantii 
shrieks, the cook, the boot-boy, and Selin 
c ime up the kitchen stairs in a rush. Th( 
tiger ! The tiger ! 1'he tiger was climbinj 
through the scullery window ! 

Who was first and who was last of th 
whole household out of the front door wii 
never be known ; it is merely conjectured tha 
Mr. Dowdall was not the last, because, fore 
most in this moment of peril, he was certainl 
first round the street corner, where he was s 
fortunate as to butt heavily into a policemar 

“Good evening, constable,” gasped Mi 
1 )owdall, maintaining his balance by huggin 
the policeman’s arm ; “good evening 
There's an interesting pet of my wife’ 
gone astray in the house, and I think i 
you were to keep guard at the front doc 
while I sent for Padgebury's ” 

“ Padgebury's ? ” repeated the policemar 
suspiciously. “ Padgebury's ? What's thi 
'ere pet ? Is it the tiger as there's been sue 
a fuss about ? ” • 

“ Well,” admitted Mr. Dowdall, glancin 
back apprehensively, “as a matter of fad 
it is what you might more or less call a tigei 
so to speak, but there's no need to fee 
alarmed on that account. I give you fu 
authority fo use your truncheon.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” observed th 
man, .strangely ungratefully. Nevertheless, h 
looked cautiously round the corner, and thei 
began to walk toward Mr. Dowdall’s fron 
door, followed by that gentleman at som 
little distance. For it chanced that thi 
was an ambitious young policeman, anxiou 
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to. distinguish himself ; and he hoped that 
there might be a possibility of doing it at no 
vast risk, after all. Wherefore it was with 
some irritation that he heard the shriek of 
a police-whistle farther up the road, where 
Mrs. Dowdall had taken refuge with a friend 
who always kept the instrument handy. . 

l^he whistle had the effect of hurrying the 
young policeman, who resolved, if he could 
not be the sole representative of the force 
on the spot, at any rate to be the first. 
He mounted thfe front steps, cautiously 
approached the open door, and looked in. 
lie ventured as far as the mat, and then 
beyond it, listening intently. And then he 
cleared the doorstep in one bound, closing 
the door behind him with great agility, but 
turning instantly to peep through a clear part 
of the glass panel. For he had been scared 
by the apparition of a great yellow head 
rising over the lower stairs. 

“ It’s gone upstairs 1 ” he cried presently, 
for the information of anybody within hearing, 
which was nobody. 

For the whistle was attracting stragglers to 
the house where its possessor, with distended 
countenance, was blowing it from the first- 
floor window, and Mr. Dowdall, in the door- 
way of a neighbour opposite, was dispatching 
a stream of telegrams to Padgebury, like 
minute-guns. 

And in the midst of all this arrived 
Padgebury ’s van, with the great Padge- 
bury himself and half-a-dozen stalwart re- 
tainers, and much tackle of iron and rope. 
Padgebury had started out immediately on 
the report of his canary-tamer, and so had 
escaped the fire of telegrams which Mr. 
Dowdall was still maintaining. 

1'he wild beast dealer shook his head 
when he learned the state of affairs. “ You 
didn’t say he was loose in the house when 
you offered to sell him,” he observed, 
solemnly. 

“ Well, I was thinking of allowing a dis- 
(^ount in consideration of that,” replied Mr. 
Dowdall ; “a moderate discount.” 

I’adgebury shook his head again. “ In 
our trade,” he said, “you’ll find there’s a 
deal of difference between a loose tiger and 
one in a cage. Loose tigers don’t command 
any price to speak of. There’s no demand 
for ’em.” 

Nevertheless, he consented to reconnoitre, 
with a view to securing Mr. Dowdall’s 
specimen, on the understanding that if no 
deal resulted he should charge for his services. 
And so, slowly, with many precautions, the 
front door was opened, and Padgebury and 

VoL xxxvi.— <98. 


his staff, listening anxiously, approached the 
stairs a few steps at a time. 

After a pause of careful peeping, Padgebury, 
greatly daring, crept up the stairs and listened 
on the landing. Then he beckoned silently 
to his men, who followed with as little noise 
as possible, and found their principal pointing 
significantly at a bedroom door, standing 
ajar, from beyond which came distinct sounds 
of heavy breathing. 

The men gathered on the landing, awaiting 
orders. And then suddenly there arose from 
within the room the sound of a loud, 
horrible yawn, and following that, in a thick 
but cheerful voice, the chorus : — 

Put me among the girrls 1 

Put me among the girrls ! 

Do me a favour, do ! 

I’ll do the same for you ; 

If you’ll put 

Padgebury bounced into the room and the 
chorus broke off ; and his men, crowding 
behind him, saw the tiger lying at length on 
the bed, fur and teeth and whiskers complete, 
with a decanter hugged under one paw. 

“ Whirroo ! ” cried the tiger. “ Get out 1 
’Tis enough to give a man the palpitations to 
have yez jumpin’ out av nowhere like that, an 
ugly crowd 1 An’ me that unwell an’ all ! 
Get out wid yez ! ” 

Padgebury turned one glance of amaze- 
ment on his staff, and then, being a prompt 
man, seized the tiger by the jaw, forced 
it open, and peered into the cavernous 
skull. “ Why, I believe it’s Lanigan ! ” he 
said. 

“What, Misther Padgebury!” cried the 
tiger. “Tis the blessin’ o’ the wurrld to 
see ye, Misther Padgebury ! Oh, Misther 
Padgebury, ’tis moighty lonely I am 1 Nobody 
loves me in this — this — this here outrajis in- 
tegument. They trate me like a leper ; an’ ’tis 
drouthy worrk, growlin’ likg a tiger two days 
together, an’ moighty poor conversation, 
wid no provisions but wan bag av biscuits. 
Misther Padgebury, is all av ’em you, or is 
there a dirthy crowd av rufifins in this room ? ” 

“'^here’s enough of us here to see you 
safely to the police-station, anyhow,” answered 
Padgebury, grimly. “ What’s this game ? ” 

“Misther Padgebury, dear, if ye shpake 
to me like that I’ll cry like a babby, an’ me 
that broken-hearted too. Take a drop from 
the decanther— ’tis good stuff in this house. 
An’ where’s that gallows- hoppin’ thief. Filer ? ” 

“Filer? I don’t know.” 

“Filer’s Circus started for the Continent 
the day afore yesterday, so I heard,” observed 
one of Padgebury’s men. 
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“ HtS MEN, CROWDING BEHIND HIM, SAW THE TIGER LYING AT T ENGTH ON TUB BED.’ 


“ What ? ” wailed the tiger. “ The 
day before yesterday ? Then I’m robbed 
to the skin an’ bones av me ! Sivin 
months have I been doin’ the wrestlin’ tiger 
an’ makin’ the fortune av the show, an’ not 
two months’ pay have I got out av it ! 
An’ now he’s given me the shake afther all 1 
The curse o’ the wurrld on the ugly head av 
him ! I’ll tell ye, Misther Padgebury. The 
wrestling tiger was the only thing that 
brought the show a pinny, though ’tis 
mesilf thut says ut. Night afther night 
1 towld Filer I’d give the swindle away in 
the middle av the show if I didn’t get my 
money, an’ night ^fthcr night he blarneyed 
me into goin’ through onct more. Ye see, 
we’d thumpin’ thick bars to the cage, an’ 
’twasn’t likely anybody not b’longing to the 
show was goin’ wrestlin’ with a tiger ; so we 
faced it out aisy enough till I threatened, 
an’ thin Filer blarneyed me. But at last 
I’d be blarneyed no more, an’ I got a rale 
paper summons for him ; an’ thin says Filer, 
frightened by the paper summons, * I’m at the 
bottom av my finances, Lanigan, me boy, 
an’ what I haven’t got I can’t pay. But we’ll 
raise'^some,’ says he, ‘ if ye’ll do as I tell ye. 
Now, there’s a troublesome ould parrty as calls 
himself a shareholder,’ \says he, ‘an’ I’ll put 
ye in a close-nailed case and sind ye to him. 
An’ I’ll be along there as soon as you will 


an’ sooner,’ says Filer, ‘bekase I’ll go by 
passenger thrain an’ you by goods. An’ 
whin the old man’s terrified into fits with 
havin’ a rampin’, ragin’ tiger brought to his 
peaceful risidincc, why I’ll get him to pay a 
call on his shares on conditions av takin’ you 
away again. Thin,’ says Filer, ‘ I’ll pay every 
cint av your money and a prisent to the top 
av it!’ Misther Padgebury, I did ut ; an 
afther that niver again ask me to be a tiger 
nor a package on any goods thrain 1 I’m 
bruised all over me like a toad, and the lovely 
feather-bed itself is hard to me bones.” 

“ Well,” remarked Padgebury, “you don’t 
seem to have done much good for yourself 
since you left me, and you’re in a bigger 
scrape now than ever. There’s Mr. Dowdall 
and a policeman at the front door.” • 

“ Misther Dowdall’s a jintleman,” said the 
tiger. “ He’s the only man that iver gave me 
whisky out av a garden squirrt. Plensheous 
whisky. It was the whisky, an’ nothing but 
ut, that gave me the courage to open the 
padlock and come to look for some more. 
Give my compliments to Misther Dowdall an' 
tell him he’s a betther man than his partner, 
an’ I’d rather dale with him. The firrm owes 
me thirty-wan pound ten an’ six.” 

And the tiger pulled its mouth open with 
its right paw, and thrust the neck of the 
decanter once again between the cruel fangs. 


THE WORLD’S BEST PUZZLES. 

By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 

Author of ** rhe Canterbury Puzzler : and Other Curious Problem etc 



HE complete history of puzzles 
has yet to be written, and it is 
a larger subject than the reader 
may* suspect. It is not pro- 
posed to attempt such an ac- 
’ count, even in a compressed 
form, in these pages, but merely to give some 
examples of the best puzzles of all ages. The 
word “best” is here used in the popular 
sense, the puzzles selected being those which 
have created, or are calculated to create, 
widespread interest. All good puzzles have 
a mathematical base, but, although mathe- 
maticians have a higher standard of excel- 
lence than is displayed in some of the 
examples I shall give, most of them are of a 
kind that may be appreciated by those who 
possess little or no knowledge of the most 
exact of sciences. 

In the earliest records of man we find 
puzzles. The Chinese were familiar with 
arithmetic and geo- 
metry 4,000 years ago, 
and in the last number 
of this magazine I 
attempted a short ac- 
count of the history 
of Tangrarns, a form 
of puzzle invented by 
a Chinaman named 
'Fan some 2,000 years 
before the Christian 
era. Everybody must also be familiar with 
the “ Chine.se Cross,” which is sold in the toy 
shops and is of great antiquity (i). The six 
pieces are to be found cut in a variety of 
different ways. 

The most ancient puzzles of which we 
know the author’s name (if we except the 
more or less mythical Chinaman, Tan) are 
contained in an old Egyptian papyrus in 
the British Museum, entitled “ Directions for 
Knowing All Dark Things,” written between 
the years 1700 b.c. and 1100 b.c., but 
believed to be a revised edition of an older 
treatise of about 3400 b.c. The author was 
a priest named Ahmes. Here is one of his 
Q-rithmetical puzzles that should be im- 
tnediately solved by any child who knows 



1 The ancient “ Chinese 
Cross Puzzle." 


the rudiments of algebra. It is given by 
Mr. W. W. Rouse Ball in his “Short History 
of Mathematics.” “Find a number which, 
when added to its seventh part, equals 19.” 

Here is a puzzle by Pappus, who lived at 
Alexandria about the end of the third 
century. I give it in the form that I pre- 
sented it some years ago under the title 
“i’apa’s Puzzle,” just to see how many 
readers would discover that it was by Pappus 
himself. “ T'he little maid’s papa has taken 
two different - .sized rectangular pieces of 
cardboard, and has clipped off a triangular 



2.- "Papa’s Puzzle" 


piece from one of them, to that when it is 
sus])ended by a thread from the point A it 
hangs with the long side perfectly horizontal, 
as shown in the illustratinn (2). He has per- 
plexed the child by asking her to find the 
point A on the other card, so as to produce 
a similar result when cut and suspended by a 
thread.” Of course, the point must not be 
found by trial clippings. A curious and 
pretty point is involved in this setting of the 
puzzle. Can the reader discover it ? 

Puzzles are perpetually being re-invented 
that were known ages ago. Here is a good 
example. A correspondent recently sent me 
this as a new problem. “ Describe a circle 
D that shall touch three given circles, A, B, 
and C” (3). 
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Now this 
geo metrical 
puzzle was first 
propounded by 
Apol lonius 
(260-200 II. c.), 
was solved by 
Vieta in the 
sixteenth cen- 

3.— Apollomus''a Puzzle, 200 B.C. described 

by Fermat . as 

this famous and noble problem,” and 
solved in a beautiful but quite different 
manner by Sir Isaac Newton himself. It 
is a difficult poser, and I merely refer to ^ 
it as an example of the fact that a good 
puzzle never goes out of date or loses its 
freshness for successive generations. 

I should like to give examples of puzzles 
from Pythagoras, Zeno, Euclid, Archi- 
medes, Brahmagupta the Hindu, and others, 
but the limits of this article will not permit. 
Readers will, however, be interested to know 
that the first English puzzlist whose name 
has come down to us was a Yorkshireman— • 
no other than Alcuin, Abbot of Canterbury 
(a.d. 735-804). Here is a little puzzle from 
his works : ** If 100 bushels of corn are dis- 
tributed among loo people in such a manner 
that each man shall receive three bushels, 
each woman two, and each child half a 
bushel, how many men, women, and children 
were there? ” There are six different correct 
answers, if we exclude the case of 20 men, 
no women, and 80 children. 

You frequently hear somebody ask the 
rather absurd question, “What would 10 be 
if 4 were 6 ? ” though perhaps they may vary 
the actual numbers. Or one will put to you 
the problem of the “Turks and Chri.stians,” 
where the fifteen Turks are thrown overboard 
in a storm. Or you may be set the puzzle of 
the jealous husbands with their wives who 
have to cross a riv^er in a boat that will only 
hold two persons. These and many other 
equally familiar puzzles, that are to be found 
in every modern collection, are derived from 
a book by Niccola Fontana (1500-1559), 
known as “Tartaglia,” or the stammerer. 
Here is one of his puzzles — the first 



4.— Taziaglia * ’^Measurinff Puzzle.** 


“ measuring ” puzzle on record. A gentle- 
man is robbed of a vessel containing 240Z. of 
balsam, which the three robbers have to 
divide equally amongst them by means of 
three vessels, holding respectively 130Z,, iioz., 
and 50Z. (4). How are they able to do it ? 

Very few readers will be unfamiliar with 
the old mechanical puzzle sold in the shops 
to-day under the name of “The Chinese 
Rings,” though it is very doubtful whether it 
ever had its origin in China. Its old English 



5. — ^Thc ancient “Tiring Irons.** 


name is “ The Tiring Irons ” (5), and speci- 
mens have been found in various parts of our 
country and abroad, made in iron by local 
smiths and sometimes deposited in strange 
places, such as a church belfry. It has been 
used largely in Norway as a lock for bags 
and boxes. I need not describe it, as it will 
be at once recognised. This puzzle was first 
written about by Hieronymus Cardan (1501- 
1576), the eminent mathematician. 

Another puzzle that has achieved great 
fame is the “ Weights Puzzle.” A man has 



four different weights which enable him to 
weigh any number of pounds (no fractions] 
from I lb. up to 4olb. Any weight may be 
placed in either of the scale pans. What 
are the four weights ? (6). 

7 'his first appeared in the “Problems 
Pleasant and Delectable,” by Claude 
Caspar Bachet de M^ziriac (1581-1638), who 
was also one of the earliest writers to discuss 
the formation of magic squares. 

Another puzzle that is widely known as 
“The Blind Abbess and Her Nuns,” though 
it is always cropping up in a variety of 
different forms, is also due to Bachet This 
is how he presents it. A gentleman had a 
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wine-bin of eight compariments, as in the illus- 
tration (7), containing 60 bottles, arranged as 
shown. His dishonest servant stole 4 bottles 
and rearranged the 
remainder. The gentle- 
man noticed that the 
bottles had been re- 
distributed, but as 
there were still a i 
bottles on every side 
he innocently con 
eluded that all the 60 
were there. The 
servant, emboldened 
by his success, again stole 4 bottles and 
rearranged the remainder without discovery. 
In fact, on two more occasions he repeated 
his theft of 4 bottles, always leaving the 
remainder so arranged symmetrically that 
there were 21 on every side. How did he 
arrange them on the four occasions so as to 
steal the 16 bottles ? 

Practically all the collections of puzzles 
that I have mentioned are brought together 
in the “ Mathematical and Philosophical 
Recreations” of Jacques Ozanam (1640- 
1717), which was revised with additions by 
Montucla in 1750 and 1790. There are 
various English editions, the last being that of 
1840. Though the book has many errors, 
it is an interesting collection and contains 
hundreds of familiar old friends that are to 
be found in every little book of puzzles that 
has appeared during the last century. 

As in so many other ways, the past hundred 
years has been remarkably fruitful in the 
invention of puzzles. I will now give some 
examples from the most popular and success- 
ful of these. First of all there is “ The 
Fifteen Schoolgirls,” propounded by T. P. 
Kirk man in 1850. All the fifteen girls are 
to walk out ‘ill triplets every day for a week, 
but no girl may ever walk in company with 
any other girl more than once. Can you 
group the girls for the seven days ? 

^ The well-known “ Eight Queens Puzzle ” 
—to place eight queens on a chessboard so 
that no queen shall attack another--- was 
first proposed by Nauck in 1850, and it has 
quite a little literature of its own. In 1863, 
C. F. de Jaenisch first discussed the “ Five 
Queens Puzzle” — to place five queens on 
the chessboard so that every square shall be 
attacked or occupied — which was propounded 
by his friend, a Mr. de R.” As readers of 
this magazine have during the past year beeir 
made acquainted with certain variations of 
this puzzkj a few remarks respecting it may 
be acceptable. Jaenisch showed that if no 
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queen may attack another there are 91 
different ways of placing the five queens, 
reversals and reflections not counting as 
different. If the queens may attack one 
another, I have recorded hundreds of ways, 
but it is not practicable to enumerate them 
exactly. I pointed out in 1899 that if four 
queens are placed as shown in the diagram 
(8), then the fifth queen may be placed on any 
one of the twelve squares marked a, b, c, d, 
and e ; or a rook on the two squares, c ; or a 
bishop on the eight squares, a, b, and e ; or 
a pawn on the square b ; or a king on the 
four squares, b, c, and e. The only known 


a 



8.— The Guaided Cheiiboard. 


arrangement for four queens and a knight is 
that given by Mr. J. Wallis in The Strand 
for last August. I have recorded a large 
number of solutions with four queens and a 
rook, or bishop, but the only arrangement, I 
believe, with three queens and two rooks in 
which all the pieces are guarded is that of 
which I give an illustration (9), first published 
by Dr. C. Planck. But I have recently found 
a solution with three queens, a rook, and a 
bishop, though the pieces do not protect one 
another. Readers may like to try to find it. 



9.— Board guarded by thfee queetu aad two foolti, all ^lotected 
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Here is a five-queen puzzle that I gave 
in a fanciful dress in 1897 (10). As the 
queens were there represented as hats on 


mirror are not counted as different. Th(* 
late ** Lewis Carroll ” produced some original 
puzzles, the best of which will be found in 


1 0 .— The “ Hat-Peg Puzzle. 
















\ / 



1 1.— The "Three Sheep Puzzle." 


sixty-four pegs, I will keep to the title, “ The 
Hat-Peg Puzzle.” It will be seen that every 
square is guarded. The puzzle is to remove 
one queen to a different square so that still 
every square is guarded, then move a second 
queen under a similar condition, then a third 
queen, and finally a fourth queen. After the 
fourth move every square must be 
attacked or occupied, but no queen 
must then attack another. Of course, 
the moves need not be “queen 
moves”; you can move a queen to any 
part of the board. 

Some readers 
who do not play 
chess have a 
curious notion that 
these puzzles have 
something to do with the game, so they pass 
them by. That is why I sometimes dress 
them up in the following fanciful manner. 
A farmer had three sheep and an arrange- 
ment of sixteen pSns, divided off by hurdles, 
as shown in the illustration. In how many 
different ways could he place those sheep, 
each in a separate pen, so that every pen 
should be either occupied or in line, horizon- 
tally, vertically. 



1 2.- —The “ Railway Puzzle. 


or diagonally, 
with at least one 
sheep ? I give 
one arrange- 
ment (11). How 
many other ar- 
rangements can 
you find ? Mere 
reversals or re- 
flections in a 


_ 8 _ 




B- 

1 3.— How to gain a square by cutting. 


his book, “ A Wangled Tale.” But the most 
widely known is his “ Monkey and Weight,” 
which was discussed in the issue of this 
magazine for last May. 

About twenty years ago a “ Railway 
Puzzle” (12) was very popular, and was sold, 
in a mechanical form, in the toy shops. There 
is a siding on a main line, and the 
puzzle is to show how the engine 
may be employed to make the two 
cars change positions. Though there 
is not room for the engine to turn 
at the point A, it 
can enter on one 
side, push a car 
down to A, then 
return to the main 
line, enter the 
siding the other w’ay, and pull the car back. 
No flying shunts are allowed. The puzzle is 
quite easy, but more difficult extensions of it 
have been made. The author of this little 
poser is not known. 

A paradoxical puzzle, sometimes known as 
“The Di.ssected Chessboard” (13), is a great 
favourite, and it is surprising how it perplexes 
many people. In diagram A the square, con- 
taining sixty-four cells, is cut into four pieces 
along the lines indicated, and these four 

pieces are seen 
reassembled in 
diagram B, where 
there are now 
sixty - five cells. 
Where does the 
additional cell 
com^rom ? It 
is not known 
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.vho first dis- 
rovered this par- 
ticular paradox, 
i)iit it was printed 
in a German 
work in 1868, 
nnd no earlier 
publication has 
been discovered, 
though Ozanam 
gives a puzzle 
(*n similar lines. 



I4.—H0W to lose 


the modern solution requiring only four pieces 
with two clips of the scissor^ which I also 

give (17), is uiv 

8 certain. I have 

from time to 
time given 
numerous exten- 
sions of this 
puzzle. 

Ifyousplitone 
end of a lucifer 


P 

square by cutting. 



The reader who is familiar 

with it may be interested in the companion 
that I now give (14). In diagram C the square, 
containing twenty- five cells, is cut into four 
parts, which are reassembled in diagram D, 
But in this case instead 
of gaining a cell we lose 
one ! Where has it gone? 

The little “ Mitre 
Puzzle” (15) — to cut a 
piece of paper of the 
shape indicated (a square 
with one quarter re- 
moved) into four parts 
of the same size and 
shape — I have not been 
able to trace to an earlier 
date than 1835. Strictly speaking, it is 
impossible of solution, but I will give the 
answer that is always presented, and that 
seems to satisfy most people. 

The well-known puzzle of cutting a Greek 
cross into pieces that will fit together a.nd 
form a square is believed to be of Indian 
origin, and I give the elegant Hindu solution 
in five pieces (16). But who first published 


1 5 .' ’The old Mitre 
Fuzzle,’* really impossible 
of solution. 



16.— Hindu Puzzle 



match, reduce 
the thickness of 
the end of an- 
other, and join 
them together, 
you can then 
stand them on 
end supported 
by a third match, 
as shown in the 
illustration (18). 

It is a favourite 
little puzzle now 
to lift the three 
matches all together with a fourth match. One 
is tempted to jump at the conclusion that this 
puzzle is probably not older than the date ol 
the introduction of lucifer matches, but 1 
have discovered it at an earlier date. 

Then, again, three sticks may be placed 
together in the manner I have shown (19), with 



1 8. --Familiar Match Puzzle, known 
before matches were invented. 



17,— Modem vertion in only four pieeea. 


19. — ^This puzzle was printed in 1674. 

the exterior ends resting on three tumblers or 
other objects, so that they will support a 
heavy weight in the middle. This puzzle is 
at least as old as 1674, for I have it in a book 
of that date. 

The next puzzle was first propounded by 
P. G. 'Fait in 1884. Eight counters are placed 
together in a row, alternately black and 
white (20). In four rpoves, each time moving 
two contiguous counters, arrange them so 

•0#0#C)#0 

20.— Tnii’a ** Counter Puzzle.** 
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that they stand in an unbroken line with the 
four black counters together, and the four 
white ones also together. You are not 
allowed to reverse the order of a pair when 
sliding them to a new position, or to adjust 
the counters between the moves. 

But who first invented the “ Leaping 
Frogs ” (2 1 ) is unknown. You place four black 




2 1 . — “ Leap-Frog Puzzle.” 


draughts and three white ones in a row as 
shown. The puzzle is to make the colours 
exchange sides. The blacks move only to 
the right and the white only to the left, but 
any draught may jump over one of the 
opposite colour, if the sejuare beyond is 
vacant. An extension of this puzzle was given 

in my article, 
“Puzzles from 
C j a m e s,” i n 
'Fhe Strand 
Magazine for 
March last. It 
was called 
“ I'he Grass- 
hoppers' Quad- 
rille." 

There are 
various string 
puzzles that for 
general i o n s 
have been 
favourites with 
boys. One is 
“The Heart 
Puzzle" (22). 
It will be seen 
at a glance how 
the string with a ioop at one end and a head 
(too large to pass through a hole) is threaded 
through the holes in the wooden heart. The 
puzzle is to detach the string and bead from 
the heart. This is so easy that the puzzle 
was probably 
originally de- 
vised for the 
delectation of 
the infant in 
arms. 

Here is a 
curious mecha- 
nical puzzle 
(23) that was 
given to me 
some ten years 



22 .— 'The ’* Heart Puzzle." Juvenile 
favourite for generations. 



23.— 'How are the two pieces put 
together ? 


ago, but I cannot say who first invented it. 
It consists of two solid blocks of wood securely 
dovetailed together. On the other two verticu 1 
sides that are not visible the appearance i.s 
precisely the same as on those shown. How 
were the pieces put together ? When I pub 
lished this little puzzle in a London news 
paper I received (though they were un 
solicited) quite a stack of models 

O in oak, in teak, in mahogany, rose 
wood, satinwood, elm, and deal, 

some half a foot in length, and 

others varying in size right down to 
a delicate little model about half an 
inch square. It seemed to create consider 
able interest. 

In 1883 M. Claus (an anagrammatic pseu 
donym of M. E. Lucas, the French mathe 



24. — The “Tower of Hanoi.” 


matician) brought out “ The Tower of 
Hanoi" (24). There are eight discs of wood, 
of varying sizes, with holes in them. These 
are placed on one of three pegs in order of 
size, the largest being at the bottom and the 
smallest at the top. The i)uzzle is to transfer 
the eight discs to one of the other pegs, 
moving one disc at a time from peg to peg, 
but never putting a disc on one that is 
smaller than itself. M. de Parville gave the 
following fanciful account of the origin of 
the puzzle. In the great temple of Benares, 
beneath the dome that marks the centre of 
the world, is a brass plate in which are fixed 
three diamond needles, each a cubit high 
and as thick as the body of a bee. On one 
of these needles, at the Creation, were plticed 
sixty-four discs of pure gold, the largest disc 
resting on the brass plate, and the others 
being smaller and smaller up to the top one. 
Day and night unceasingly the priests transfg 
the discs from one needle to another, accord 
ing to the fixed and immutable laws of 
Bramah, which require that the priest must 
not move more than one disc at a time, and 
that he must place this disc on a needle 
so that there is no smaller disc below it. 
When the sixty-four discs shall have been 
thus transferred to another needle, tower, 
temple, and Brahmins alike will crumble 
into dust, and with a thunderclap the world 
will vanish. Of course, the point is to dis- 
cover how many moves are necessary to 
remove all the eight discs, or the sixty-four, a . 
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the case may be. I have 
given elsewhere the general 
solution for any number 
of needles. 

What are known as 
“Points and Lines” 
puzzles are found very in- 
teresting by many people. 

The most familiar exam pie, 
to plant nine trees so that 
they shall form ten straight rows with three 
trees in every row (25), is attributed to Sir 
Isaac Newton, but the earliest collection of 
such puzzles is, I believe, in a rare 
little book that I possess — pub- 
lished in 1821. The Rev. Mr. 

Wilkinson showed some quarter 
of a century ago that eleven points 
may be arranged to form sixteen 
lines of three, and in 1897 I 
lished an arrangement of sixteen 
points forming fifteen lines of four. 

(’an you solve these two examples ? 

No general method has yet been 
discovered. 

The Fifteen Puzzle ” and the 
“ Pony Puzzle,” creations of that 
veteran, Mr. Sam l.oyd,are too well 
known to readers of this magazine 
to need more than mention. But 
his “Get Off the Earth” Puzzle, 
though perhaps not so widely 
known as it deserves to be, is, I 
consider, his best invention. It 
consists of a square card on which 



25.- Sir Isaac Newton’s “Tree Puzzle, 


a disc is revolved, its re- 
volution being restricted 
by a button, or paper- 
fastener, fixed in the disc 
and moving in a slot cut 
in the lower card. When 
the button is down (26) 
there are thirteen gro- 
tesque Chinamen striking 
very warlike attitudes 
round the edge of the globe ; but when you 
move the button up (27), one of these has 
mysteriously disappeared. The puzzle is to 




26.-~Tlie button is down : tbem ut thirteen Chinemeii. 


only. Which one has disappeated ? 

discover what has become of him, 
and very few people are able to give 
an intelligible explanation of the 
matter. A certain humorist, on being 
shown the puzzle and asked, “ Where 
does the Chinaman go ? ” could only 
supply the answer, “ It depends on 
the life he leads ! ” 

As an example of how a new and 
instructive little principle may be 
illustrated in a puzzle I give Mr. 
Loyd’s “Chain Puzzle” (28) in a 
somewhat simplified form, sd that 
every reader should be able to solve 
it and appreciate it. A farmer 
brought thirteen pieces of chain 
(one hundred links in all), as Illus- 
trated on the next page, to a black- 
smith, to get them made into dne 
endless chain. The smith charged 
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one penny for 
each required 
mend. What 
was the amount 
of his bill ? 
A mend in- 
cludes opening 
a link and 
closing it. 

Some years 
ago there was 
a craze for 
rolling pellet 
puzzles, though 
they are really 
more trials of 
patience than 
puzzles ; and 
these were nearly all mere variations of the 
first one that was made, the “Pigs in Clover,” 
by Mr. Sam Loyd. However, there was one 
that I remember, called “ The Switchback ” 
(2 9), that could be solved by a puzzle trick which 
I was surprised to notice how few people 
discovered. It will be seen from the illus- 
tration that there were three little nests or 


15 E F 



29.*— The “ Switchback Puzzle.” 


hollows at A, B, and C in the glass tube, into 
which the three shots or pellets had to be 
rolled. The trick was to first reverse the 
tube so that the three depressions, D, E, 
and F, were at the bottom. It was quite 
easy to get the shots into these hollows, and 
when you had them in position you had 
merely to twist the tube with a quick turn of 
the' fingers, holding it at the ends, when the 
pellets would fall Ihto the required positions. 
You could hardly fail once in a hundred 
attempts, yet I have seen people try the 
puzzle for hours without success, while this 
simple trick never occurred to them. 

As the Editor of this magazine courteously 
insists that I shall 
include a few of my 
own puzzles, I add 
three little things 
that have aroused 
a certain amount of 
interest. The dis- 
cussion in a London 
daily newspaper of 
“ The Spider and 
the Ply” (30) 


a few years ago showed bow startling to the 
general reader certain facts may be concerning 
the elementary laws of what, for want of a 
better word, are called geodesics. Inside a 
rectangular room, measuring 30ft in length 
and 12ft. in width and height, a spider is at 
a point on the middle of one of the end 
walls, ift from the ceiling, as at A in the 
illustration, and a fly is on the opposite 
wall, ift. from the floor in the centre, as 
shown at B. What is the shortest distance 
that the spider must crawl in order to reach 
the fly, which remains stationary? Of course, 
the spider never drops or uses its web, but 
crawls fairly. The large majority of people 
are confident that the answer must be 42ft. 
As a matter of fact it is exactly 4oftk, and 
the spider's route actually takes him over five 
of the six sides of the room ! The reader may 
like to find the actual route of the spider. 

The “Triangle and Square” (31) is a more 


31.— A practical demoiulration cf tbe ” Triangle and Square 
Puzzle.” 

subtle thing. The puzzle is to cut an equila- 
teral triangle into four pieces that may be put 
together to form a perfect squ'Ure. The illua^ 
tration shows the puzzle in a rather curious 
practical form, as it was made in polished 
mahogany with 
brass hinges for 
use. by certain 
audtez^ces. It will 
seen that the 
four pieces form a 
sort ^ Cham, and 
that they are 

closed in one 

direction they 
form the triangle, 



28.— Loyd V»* Chain Puzzle” 
•implified. 
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and when closed in the other direction they 
form a square. The solution is not merely 
approximate, but geometrically exact. 

In “Catching the Mice” (32), the cat goes 
round and round the circle in the direction 
that they are looking and eats every thirteenth 



32.— “Catching the Mice.” How to eat the white mouse third. 


mouse, reserving the white mouse for a tit- 
bit at the finish. At which mouse must she 
start her count ? The answer to this is that 
she must begin her count at the seventh 
mouse (calling the white mouse the first) — 
that is, at the one nearest to the tip of the 
cat’s tail. Make the count, striking out the 
mice as they are eaten and taking care not to 
include these again in your count, and you 
will find this is correct. Now try to discover 
what is the smallest number that the cat can 
count round and round if she must start at 
the white mouse (calling that “ one ” in the 
count) and make the white mouse the third 
eaten. 

Before closing this article I will give, as 
promised, the solutions to the two special 
puzzles in the article, “Tales with Tangrams,” 
in the issue of this magazine for last month. 
First, the design that cannot be formed with 
the seven Tangrams is the Swan. I repeat 
the design as it appeared (33), and give 



33.— Tbe ” impoittble^* »wan and the corrected vemon. 


the nearest solution that is possible. In the 
corrected version the top piece might also 
be placed in the position indicated by dotted 
lines, but the result would more resemble a 
duck thSh a swan. 

As to the paradox, the new diagrams 
will show how the figures are con- 
structed — each with the seven Tangrams. 
It will be noticed that in both cases the 
head, hat, and arm are precisely alike, and 
the width at the base of the body the 
same. But this body contains fdur pieces 



in the first case, and in the second design 
only three. The first is larger than the second 
by exactly that narrow strip indicated by the 
dotted line between A and B (35). This 


35.-- This explain! the Tangram paradox i^ven above. 

Strip is therefore exactly equal in area^to the 
piece forming the foot in the other design, 
though when thus distributed along the side 
of the body the increased dimension is not 
easily apparent to the eye. 

The solutions to puzzles in the above 
article will appear in the next number of 
TfitE Strand Magazine. 









a rig — nor such lines neither/’ old Hawk- 
hurst said. 

** She do be a rum ’un,” said young 
Benenden, who had strolled along the beach 
with the glasses the gentleman gave him for 
saving the little boy from drowning. “ Don't 
knbw as I ever see another just like her." 

ril give half al' dollar to any chap as can 
tell me where she hails from — and what port 
it is where they have ships o' that cut," said 
middle-aged Haversham to the group that 
had now gathered. 

“George!” exclaimed young Benenden 
from under his field-glasses, “she's going.” 
And she went. Her bow went down sud- 


Now, if you live by the sea and are grown 
up you know that if you find anything on 
the seashore your duty is to take it up to the 
coastguards and say, “Please, I’ve found 
this.” 

Edward, staying with an aunt at the sea 
side, but whose real home was in a little 
villa in the suburbs, was not grown-up-— and 
he kept everything he found ; and one thing 
he found was a square case of old leather^ 
embossed with odd little Qgures of men and 
animals and words that Edward could not 
read. There were^several things inside : 
queer-looking instruments, rather like those 
in the little box of mathematical instruments 


denly and she stood stern up in the water — 
like a duck after rain. Then quite slowly, 
with no unseemly hurry, but with no moment's 
change of what seemed to be her fixed pur- 
pose, the ship sank and the grey rolling waves 
wiped out the plac6 where she had been. 

When ships go down off Dungeness, things 
from them have a way of being washed up on 

Copyright, 1908, 


that he had had as a prize at school ; and 
in a groove of the soaked velvet lining lay 
a neat little brass telescope. 

Edward picked it up and put it to his eye, 
and tried to see through it a li^%c^Ug that 
was sturdily |)uffing up ChaaheL lie failed 
to find the tug, and found hiniself at 

a little clotKl on the horizon. As he looked 
it grew larger and darker, and presently 
E. Nenbit-Bland. 
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he looked through the glass again ; but he 
found he needed both hands to keep it 
steady, so he set down the case with the other, 
instruments on the sand at his feet and put 
the glass to his eye once more. 

He had thought it was a sandy shore, but 
almost at once he saw that it was not sand 
but fine shingle, and the discovery of this 
mistake surprised him so much that he kept 
on looking at the shingle through the little 
telescope, which showed it quite plainly. And 
as he looked the shingle grew coarser. 

Something hard pressed against his foot, 
and he lowered the glass. 

He was surrounded by big stones, and 
they all seemed to be moving; some were 
tumbling off others that lay in heaps below 
them, and others were rolling away from the 
beach in every direction. And the place 
where he had put down the case was covered 
with great stones which he could not move. 

The only person in sight was another boy 
in a blue jersey with red letters on his chest. 

• Hi 1 ” said Edward, and the boy also 
said “ Hi ! 

“ Come along here,” said Edward, “ and 
I’ll show you something.” 
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“ Let’s see what you found,” said Gustus, 
and Edward gave him the glass. He directed 
it with inexpert fingers to the sea wall, so 
little trodden that on it the grass grows. 

“ Oh, look ! ” cried Edward, very loud. 

Look at the grass ! ” 

Gustus let the glass fall to long arm’s 
length and said “ Krikey ! ” 

The grass and flowers on the sea-wall had 
grown a foot and a half— quite tropical they 
looked. 

‘‘ Well?” said Edward. 

“ What’s the matter wiv everyfink ? ” said 
Gustus. “ We must both be a bit balmy, 
seems ter me.” 

“What’s balmy?” asked Edward. 

“ Off your chump — looney — like what you 
and me is,” said Gustus. “First you sees 
things, then I sees ’em.” 

“It was only fancy, I expect,” said Edward. 
“ I expect the grass on the sea-wall was 
always like that, really.” 

“ Let’s have a look through your spy-glass 
at that little barge,” said Gustus, still holding 
the glass. 

Edward snatched the glass from Gustus. 

“ Look ! ” he said ; “ look ! ” and pointed.' 



A hundred yards away 
stood a boot about as 
big as the bath you see 
Marat in at Madame 
Tussaud’s. 

“ S’welp^e,” said Gustus, 
“we’re asleep, both of us, 
and ardreaming as things grow while we 


0 LOOK I* HE said; ‘look!' and pointed.” 

“ Right -0 ! ” the boy remarked, and came. 
This boy was staying St the camp where 
the white tents were below the Grand 
Redoubt, though his home was in the slums. 

‘‘I say,” said Edward, “did you see 
anyone move these stones ? ” 

“ I ain’t only just come up on to the sea- 
wall,” said the boy, who was called Gustus. 

“ aSI came round me,” said Edward, 
rather psde. “ I was just taking a squint 
through this little telescope IVe found— and 
they rolling up to me.” 


look at them.” 

“ But we’re not dreaming,” Edward ob- 
jected. “ You let me pinch you and you’ll 
see.” 

“ No fun in that,” said Gustus. “ Tell you 
what— it’s the spy-glass —that’s what it is. 
Hold on ; I’ll piit something up for you to 
look at— a mark like— something as doesn’t 
matter.” 

lie fumbled in his pocket and held up 
a brot-lace. Next moment .he had dropp^ 
the boot-lace, which, swollen as it was with 
the; magic of the glass, lay like a snake on 
the Vone at his feet 
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So the glass wasdL magic glass, as, of course, 
you know already. 

“My!” said Gustus; “wouldn’t I like to 
look at my victuals through that there ! ” 

Thus we find Edward of the villa — and 
through him Gustus of the slum — in possession 
of a unique instrument of magic. VVhat could 
they do with it ? 

Both were agreed that it would be a fine 
thing to get some money and look at it, so 
that it would grow big. But Gustus never 
had any pocket-money, and Edward had had 
his confiscated to pay for a window he had 
not intended to break. 

Gustus felt certain that someone would 
find out about the spy-glass and take it away 
from them. His experience was that anything 
you happened to like was always taken away. 

“ I been thinking,” said Gustus, on the 
third day. “When I’m a man I’m agoing 
to be a burglar. You has to use your liead- 
piece in that trade, I tell you. So I don’t 
think thinking s swipes, like some blokes do. 
And I think p’r’aps it doiVt turn everything 
big. An’ if we could find out what it don’t 
turn big we could see what we wanted to 
turn big on what it didn’t turn big, and then 
it wouldn’t turn anything big except what we 
wanted it to. See ? ” 

Edward did not see ; and I don’t suppose 
you do, either. 

So (iustus went on to explain that teacher 
had told him there were some substances 
impervious to light, and some to cold, and 
so on and so forth, and that what they wanted 
was a substance that should be impervious 
to the magic effects of the spy glass, 

“ So if we get a tanner and set it on a 
plate and scjuint at it it’ll get bigger — but 
so’ll the plate. And we don’t want to litter 
the place u{) w'ith plates the bigness of cart- 
wheels. But if 4he plate didn’t get big we 
could look at the tanner till it covered the 
plate, and then go on looking and looking 
and looking and see nothing but the tanner 
till it was as big as a circus. See ? ” 

This time Edward did see. But they got 
no farther, because it was time to go to the 
circus. There was a circus at Dymchurch 
just then, and that was what made Gustus 
think of the sixpence growing to that size. 

It was a very nice circus, and all the boys 
from the camp went to it— also Edward, who 
managed to scramble over and wriggle under 
benches till he was sitting next to his friend. 

It was the size of the elephant that did it. 
Edward had not seen an elephint before, 
and when he saw it, instead of saying, “ What 


a size he is I ” as everybody else did, he said 
to himself, “ What a size 1 could make him 1 " 
and pulled out the spy-glass, and by a miracle 
of good luck or bad got it levelled at the 
elephant as it went by. He turned the glass 
slowly as the elephant went out, and the 
elephant only just got out in time. Another 
moment and it would have been too big to 
get through the door. 'Fhe audience cheered 
madly. They thought it was a clever trick ; 
and so it would have been, very clever. 

“You silly cuckoo,” said Gustus, bitterly; 
“ now you’ve turned that great thing loose on 
the country, and how’s his keeper to manage 
him ? ” 

“ 1 could make the keeper big, too.” 

“ Then if I was you 1 should just bunk 
out and do it.” 

Edward obeyed, slipped under the canvas 
of the circus tent, and found himself on the 
yellow, trampled grass of the field among 
guy -ropes, orange - f)eel, banana -skins, and 
dirty paper. Far above him and everyone 
else towered the elephant — it was now as hig 
as the church. 

Edward pointed the glass at the man who 
was patting the elephant’s foot and telling it 
to “ Ck)me down with you ! ” Edward was very 
much frightened. He did not know whether 
you could be put in prison for making an 
elephant’s keeper about forty times his proper 
size. But he felt that something must be 
done to control the gigantic mountain of 
black-lead-coloured living flesh. So he looked 
at the keeper through the spy-glass, but the 
keeper remained his normal size ! 

In the shock of this failure he dropped the 
spy-glass, picked it up, and tried once moie 
to fix the keeper. Instead he only got a 
circle of black-lead-coloured elephant ; 'and 
while he was trying to find the keeper, and 
finding nothing but more and more of the 
elephant, a shout startled him and he dropped 
the gla.ss once more. 

“Well,” said one of the men, “what a 
turn it give me 1 I thought Jumbo’d grown a,s 
big as a railway station, s’welp me if 1 didn’t. ” 

“Now, that’s rum,” said another, “so 
did 1.” 

“And he afw’/,” said a third; “seems to 
me he’s a bit below his usual figure. Got a 
bit thin or somethink, ain’t he ^ ” 

Edward slipped back into the tent 
unobserved. 

“It’s all right,” he whispered to his friend ; 
“ he’s gone back to his proper size ; and the 
man didn’t change at all.” 

He told all that had happened. 

“Ho!” Gustus said, slowly—** Ho ! All 
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"far above him and everyone else towered the 

BLERHAMT." 

right. Conjuring's a rum thing. You' don’t 
never know where you are ! ” 

That evening" after tea Edward went as he 
had been told to do to the place on the shore 
where the big stones had taught him the 
magic of the spy-glass. 

Gustus was already at the tryst. 

“ See here,” he said, “ I'm agoin’ to do 
something brave and fearless, I am, like 
1 ord Nelson and the hoy on the fire-ship. 
Vou out with that spy-glass, an' I’ll let you 


look at me. Then we’ll know 
where we are.” 

Very much afraid, Edward 
pulled out the glass and looked. 
And nothing happened 1 
‘^That’s number one,” said 
Gustus. “ Now, number two.” 

He snatched the telescope from 
Edward’s hand, and turned it 
round and looked through the 
other end at the great stones. 
Edward, standing by, saw them 
get smaller and smaller — turn to 
pebbles, to beach, to sand. When 
Gustus turned the glass to the 
giant grass and flowers on the 
sea-wall, they also drew back 
into themselves, got smaller and 
smaller, and presently were as 
they had been before ever Edward . 
picked up the magic spy-glass. 

“Now we know all about it — I 
don't think,” said Gustus. “To- 
morrow we’ll have a look at that 
there model engine of yours that 
you say works.” 

They did. They had a look at 
it through the spy-glass, and it 
became a quite efficient motor; 
of rather an odd pattern it is true, 
and very bumpy, but capable of 
qOite a decent speed. They went 
up to the hills in it, and so un- 
usual was its design that no one 
who saw it ever forgot it. People 
talk about that rummy motor at 
Bonnington and Aldington to this 
day. 'I'he boys stopped often, 
to use the spy glass on various 
objects. Trees, for instance, could 
be made to grow surprisingly, and there were 
patches of giatU wheat found that year near 
Ashford which were nev^r satisfactorily 
accounted for. Blackberries, too, could be 
enlarged to a most wonderful and delicious 
fruit. 

It was a beautiful ride. As they came 
home they met a woman driving a weak- 
looking little cow. It went by on one side of 
the engine and the woman went by on the 
other. When they were restored to each 
other the cow was nearly the size of a cart- 
hor^ and the woman did not recognise it. 
She ran back along the road after her cow, 
which must, she said,* have taken fright at the 
beastly motor. She scolded violently as she 
went So the boys had to make the cow 
smiil again, when she wasn’t lookings , 

*f This is all very well,” said Gttstns ; 
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“ I r IJKCAMR yUl TE AN 
ICFUCIFNT MOTOK.’ 


But Edward could pot come on. His 
band was in the hollow between the two 
stones, and above lay tons of 
ml silver. He could not move, 

and the stones couldn^t move. . 
'I’here was nothing for it but 
to look at the great round lump 
of silver through the wron-f 
end of the spy glass till it got 
t small enough for Edward to 

I , lift it. And then, unfortu- 

V nately, Gustus looked a little 

Jr too long, and the shilling, 

' having gone back to its own 
j *• size, went a little farther — and 

/ it went to sixpenny size, and 

altogether. 

1 M nobody got anything by 

h that. 

; And now came the time 
when, as was to be expected, 
Edward dropped the telescope 
his aunt’s presence. She 
said, “ VVhat^s that ? ” picked 
it up with quite unfair quick 
ness, and looked through it, 
ancf through the open window at a fishing- 
boat, which instantly swelled to the size 
of a man of-war. 

“My goodness I what a strong glass ! ” said 
the aunt. 

“ Isn’t it ? ” said Edward, gently taking it 
from her. He looked at the ship through 
the glass’s other end till she got to her proper 
size again and then smaller. He just stopped 
in time to prevent her disappearing altogether. 

“ 111 take care of it for you,” said the aunt. 
And for the first time in their lives Edward 
said “ No ” to his aunt. 


we’ve got our fortune to make, I doiii 
think. VVeVe got to get hold of a tanner — 
or a bob would be better. I see I shall have 
to do some thinbing,” he added. / 

"I'hey sto[jped in a quiet road close/by Dym- 
church ; the engine was made small ^ain, and 
Edward went home with it under hit arm. 

It was the next day that they found the 
shilling on the road. They could hardly 
believe their good luck. They weni out on 
to the shore with it, put it on Edward’s 
hand while Gustus looked at it w?th the 
glass, and the shilling began to grow; 

“It’s as big as a saucer,” said Edward, 
“and it’s heavy. I’ll rest it on these stones. 
It’s as big as a plate ; it’s as big as a tea>tray ; 
ifs as big as a cart-wheel” 

And it was. 

“ Now,” .said Gustus, “ we’ll go and borrow 
a cart to take it aw^av. Come on.” 


It was a terrible moment. 

Edward, quite frenzied by his own courage, 
turned the glass on one object after another 
— the furniture grew as he looked, and when 
he low'ered the glass the aunt was pinned 
fast between a monster table-leg and a giant 
chiffonier. • 

“ There ! ” said Edward. “ And I sha’n’t let 
you out till you say you won’t take it to take 
care of either.” 

“ Oh, have it your own way,” said the 
aunt, faintly, and closed her eyes. When she 
opened them the filrniture was its right size 
and Edward was "gone. He had twinges of 
conscience^ but the aunt never mentioned 
^the subject again. I have reason to suppose 
that shs supposed that she had had a fit of 
ah unusual and alarming nature. 

Next day the boys in the camp were to go 
back to their slums. Edward and Gustus 
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parted on the seashore and Edward cried. 
He had never met a boy whom he liked as 
he liked (lust us. And Gustus himself was 
almost melted. 

“ I will say for you you’re more like a man 
and less like a snivelling white rabbit now 
than what you was when I met you. Well, 
we ain’t done nothing to speak of with that 
there conjuring trick of yours, but we’ve ’ad 
a right good time. So long. See you ’gain 
some day.” 

Edward hesitated, spluttered, and still 
weeping flung his arms round Gustus. 

‘*’Ere, none o’ that,” said Gustus, sternly. 
“If you ain’t man enough to know better, I 
am. Shake ’ands like a Briton ; right about 
face— and part game.” 

He suited the action to the word. 

Edward went back to his aunt snivelling, 
defenceless but happy. He had never had 
a friend except Gustus, and now he had given 
Gustus the greatest treasure that he possessed. 

Eor Edward was not such a white rabbit 
as he seemed. And in that last embrace he 
had managed to slip the little telescope into 
the pocket of the reefer-coat which Gustus 
wore, ready for his journey. 

And the holidays ended and Edward went 
back to his villa. Be sure he had given 
Gustus his home address, and begged him 
to write, but Gustus never did. 

Presently h'dward’s father came home from 
India, and they left his aunt to her villa and 
went to live on a sloping hill at CUiislehurst, 
at a jolly little house which was Edward’s 
father’s very own. They were not rich, and 
Edward could not go to a very good school, 
and, though there was enough to eat and 
wear, what there was was \ery plain. For 
Edward’s father had been wounded, and 
somehow had not got a pension. 

Now one night in the next summer hMward 
woke u|) in his bed with the feeling that there 
was someone in the room. And there was. 
A dark figure was squeezing itself through 
Jjie window. Edward was far too frightened 
to scream. He sjmply lay and listened to 
his heart. It was like listening to a cheap 
American clock. The next moment a 
lantern flashed in his eyes and a masked 
face bent over him. 

“ Where does your father keep his 
money?” said a muffled voice. 

“ In the b-b-b-b-bank,” replied the 
wretched Edward, truthfully. 

“ I mean what he’s got in the house.” 

“ In his trousers pocket,” said Edward, 
“ only he puts it in the dressing-table drawer 
at night.” 

Vol, x;(xvi,~1QQ 


“You must go and get it,” said the burglar, 
for such he plainly was. 

“ Must I ? ” said Edward, wondering how 
he could get out of betraying his father’s 
confidence and being branded as a criminal. 

“ Yes,” said the burglar in an awful voice ; 
“ get up and go.” 

“ Noy' said Edward, and he was as much 
surprised at his courage as you are. 

“ Brtivo ! ” .said the burglar, flinging off his 
mask. “ 1 see you areji't such a white rabbit 
as what I thought you.” 

“ It’s Gustus,” said Edward. “ Oh, 
Gustu.s, I’m so glad ! Oh, Gustus, I’m so 
sorry ! I always hoped you wouldn’t be a 
burglar. And now you are.” 

“I am so,” said Gu.stus, with pride; “but,” 
he added, sadly, “this is my first burglary.” 

“Couldn’t it be the last?” suggested 
Edward. 

“That,” replied Gustus, “de])ends on you.” 

“I’ll doanything,” .said Edward, “anything ” 

“You see,” .said Giislus, sitting down on 
the edge of the bed, in a confidential attitude, 
with the dark lantern in one hand and the 
mask in the other, “ when you’re as hard up 
as we arc, there’s not much of a living to be 
made honest. I’m sure 1 wonder we don’t 
all of us turn burglars, so I do. And that 
glass of yours — you little beggar — you did me 
proper-- sticking of that thing in my pocket 
like what you did. Well, it kept us alive last 
winter, that’s a cert. 1 used to look at the 
victuals with it, like what I said 1 would. A 
farden’s worth o’ [lease-pudden was a dinner 
for three when that glass was about, and a 
penn’orth o’ block-trimmings turned into a big 
beefsteak almost. 'They used to wonder how 
1 got so much for the money. But I’m always 
funky o’ being found out - or of losing the 
bles.scd spy-glass — or of someone pinc hing it. 
So we got to do what 1 always said — make 
some use of it. And if I gcv along and nick 
your father’s dibs we’ll make our fortunes 
right away.” 

“ No,” said Edward, “ but I’ll ask father.” 

“ Rot.” Gustus was crisp and contemp- 
tuous. “He’d think you was off your chump, 
and he’d get me laggr^d.” 

“ It would be stealing,” said Edward. 

“ Not when you’ll pay it back.” 

“Yes, it would,” said Edward. “Oh, don’t 
ask me —I can’t.” 

“ Then 1 shall,” said Gustus. “ Where’s 
his room?” 

“ Oh, don’t ! ” said Edward. “ I’ve got a 
half- .sovereign of my own. I’ll give you that.” 

“Lawk!” safd Gustus. “Why the blue 
monkeys couldn’t you say so ? Come on,” 
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He pulled Edward out of bed by the leg, 
hurried his clothes on anyhow, and half- 
dragged, half-coaxed him through the window 
and down by the ivy and the chicken-house 
roof. They stood face to face in the sloping 
garden and Edward^s teeth chattered. Gustus 
caught him by his hand and led him away. 

At the other end of the shrubbery, where 
the rockery was, Gustus stooped and dragged 
out a big clinker — then another, and another. 
There was a hole like a big rabbit-hole. If 
Edward had really been a white rabbit it 
would just have fitted him. 

“ ril go first,” said Gustus, and went, head- 
foremost “Come on,” he said, hollowly, 
from inside. And J^.dward, too, went. It 
was dreadful. crawling into that damp hole in 
the dark. As his head got through the hole 
he saw that it led to a cave, and below him 
stood a dark figure.' The lighted lantern was 
on the ground. 

“ Come on,” said Gustus ; “ I’ll catch you 
if you fall.” 

With a rush and a scramble Edward got in. 

“ It’s caves,” said Gustus ; “ a chap I know 
that goes about the country bottoming cane- 
chairs, ’e told me about it. And I nosed about 
and found you lived here. So then I thought 
what a go. So now we’ll put your half- 
.shiner down and look at it, and we’ll have a 
gold-mine, and you can pretend to find it.” 

“Halves!” said Edward, 
briefly and firmly. 

“You’re a man,” said 
Gustus. “Now, then !” He 
led the way through a maze 
of chalk caves till they 
came to a convenient spot, 
which he had marked. 

And now fidward emptied 
his pockets on the sand — 
he had brought all the con- 
tents of his m<3ney - box, 
and there w^as more silver 
than gold, and more 
copper than either, and 
more odd rubbish than 
there was anything else. 

You know what a boy’s 
pockets are like. Stones 
and putty, and slate-pencils 
and marbles -“I urge in 
excuse that Edward was 
a little boy — a bit of plasti- 
cine, and pieces of wood. 

“No time to sort ’em,” said Gustus, 
and, putting the lantern in a suitable 
position, he got out the glass and began 
to look through it at the tumbled heap. 


And the heap began to grow. It grew out 
sideways till it touched the^ walls of the 
recess, and outwards till it touched the top of 
the recess, and then it slowly worked out 
into the big cave and came nearer and nearer 
to the boys. Everything grew — stones, putty, 
money, wood, plasticine, and the chalk of 
the cave itself. 

Gustus patted the growing mass as though 
it were alive and he loved it. 

“ Here’s clothes, and beef, and bread, and 
tea, and coffee -and baccy — and a good 
school, and me a engineer. I feel it all 
a growing and a-growing. You feel of’ it, 
'Feddy.” 

Edward obediently put his hand on the 
side of the pile. 

“ I say — stop ! ” he cried, suddenly. 

“ A little bit more,” said Gustus. 

“ Drop it, I say,” said Edward, so fiercely 
that Gustus, in his surprise, actually did drop 
the glass, and it rolled away into the 
darkness. 

“ Now you’ve done it,” said Gustus. I 
daresay it’s smashed.” 

“ I don’t care if it is,” said Edward. 
“ Why didn’t you stop when I said stop ? 
My hand’s caught.” 

“ So it is,” said Gustus. “ It’s fast between 
the rock and this precious Tom 'Fiddler’s 
ground of ours. Hold on a bit.” 
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“ 1 can^t help holding on/^ said Edward, 
bitterly. 

“ I mean, don't you fret. I'll find the 
glass in a jiffy and make the gold smaller, 
so as you can get your hand out." 

But Gustus could not find the glass. 
And, what is more, no one ever has found it 
to this day. 

“ It's no good,” said Gustus, at last. “ I'll 
go and find your father. They must come 
and dig you out.” 

“ And they’ll lag you if they see you. You 
said they would,” said Edward, not at all sure 
what lagging was, but sure that it was some- 
thing dreadful. “ Write a letter and put it in 
his letter-box. They’ll find it in the morning.” 

“And leave you pinned by the hand all 
night? Likely — I don't think,” said Gustus. 

“ I’d rather,” said Edward, bravely, but his 
voice was weak. “ I couldn’t bear you to be 
lagged, Gustus. I do love you so.” 

“ None of that,” said Gustus, sternly. “ I’ll 
leave you the lamp; I can find my way with 
m^ches. Keep up your pecker, and never 
say die.” 

“ I wQn't say it — I promise I won't,” said 
Edw'ard, bravely. “ Oh, Gustus ! ” 

That was how it happened that Edward's 
father was roused from slumber by violent 
shakings from an unknown hand, while an 
unknown voice uttered these surpri.sing 
words : — 

“ Edward is in the gold and silver and 
copper mine that we’ve found under your 
garden. Come along and get him out.” 

When Edward’s father was at last per- 
suaded that Gustus was not a silly dream — 
and this took .some time — he got up. 

He did not believe a word that Gustus 
said, even when Gustus added “S’welp me!” 
which he did several times. 

But Edward’s bed was empty — his clothes 
gone. 

Edward’s father got the gardener from 
next door - '-•with, at the suggestion of Gustus, 
a pick — the hole in the rockery was enlarged, 
and all three got in. 

And when they got to the place where 
Edward was, there, sure enough, was Edward, 
pinned by the hand between a piece of wood 
tnd a piece of rock. Neither the father nor 
the gardener noticed any metal. Edward 
had fainted. 

They got him out ; a couple of strokes 
with the pick released his hand, but it was 
bruised and bleeding. 

They all turned to go, but they had not 
gone twenty yards before there was a crash 


and a report like thunder, and a slow, rum- 
bling, rattling noise very dreadful to hear. 

“ Get out of this quick, sir,” .said the gar- 
dener ; “ the roof’s fell in ; this part of the 
caves ain’t safe.” 

Edward was very feverish and ill for several 
day.s, during which he told his father the 
whole story — of which his father did not 
believe a word. But he was kind to Gustus, 
because Gustus was evidently fond of Edward. 

When Edward was well enough to walk 
in the garden his father and he found that a 
good deal of the shrubbery had sunk, so that 
the trees looked as though they were grow- 
ing in a pit. 

It spoiled the look of the garden, and 
Edw'ard’s father decided to move the trees 
to the other side. 

When this was done the first tree uprooted 
showed a dark hollow below it. The man is 
not born who will not examine and explore 
a dark hollow in his own grounds. So 
Edward’s father explored. 

This is the true story of the discovery of 
that extraordinary vein of silver, copper, and 
gold which has excited so much interest in 
scientific and mining circles. Learned papers 
have been written about it, learned professors 
have been rude to each other about it, but 
no one knows how it came there except 
Gustus and Edward and you and me. 
Edward's father is quite as ignorant as 
anyone else, but he is much richer than most 
of them ; and, at any rate, he knows that it 
was Gustus who first told him of the gold- 
mine, and who risked being lagged— arrested 
by the police, that is — rather than let lidw^ard 
wait till morning with his hand fast between 
gold and rock. 

So Edward and Gustus have been to a good 
preparatory school, and now they are at Win- 
chester, and presently they will be at Oxford. 
And when Gustus is twenty^ne he will have 
half the money that came from the gold-mine. 
And then he and Edward mean to start a 
school of their own. And the boys who are 
to go to it are to be the sort of boys who go 
to the summer camp of the Grand Redoubt 
near the sea — the kind of boy that Gustus 
was. 

So the spy-glass will do some good, after 
all, though it was so unmanageable to begin 
with. 

Perhaps it may even be found again. But 
I rather hope it won’t. It might, really, have 
done much more mischief than it did— and 
if anyone found it, it might do more yet. 

There is no moral to this story, except 
. . . But, no — there is no moral, 
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' A SU(i(iKSTION 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
J)K(:ORATION. 

H v: K K is a 
ph<>t<)p;i‘apli 
uf a jjriind flit her 
clock in Christmas 
dress. The nose, 
mouth, pipe, eye- 
brows, and the outer 
circles t)f the eyes are 
cut out <d‘ brown 
paper ami jiasted on 
the outside of the 
([jiass. The winding 
lioles form the pupils 
of tlie eyes, and these 
beini; a little dis 
tance behind the 
jjlass t he eyes appear 

/§ to roll as one ap- 
pifiaches or passes 
the clock. The 
wreath is of holly 
\ and everj^reen anti 
\ 1 1 le 1 icjird < )f W) k >1 . — 

, 5, Fulford, York. 

I THE (iERSK OF N lEDER-MORLKN. 

/ TN the little llessean village of Nie(lor-Mi)rlen, 
/ X. between Ciessen and Frankfort, a strange scene 
may be witnessed eveiy evening at lialf-past five. 
Some two thousand Reese, which have s[)ent the day 
on the liver’s bank below the vill _ given 

.signal from their leaders make tl.eii way ho) e wards 
with much pomp and circumstance and laucoi n^>ise. 
’’ The stningest jiart of the proceeding is see when 

lRVKLLOUS chestnut carvings. they reach the village street and, willioiit any g idance 

heads of these four little figines are carved or driving, w'addle each into its owm yaid lor the 

t of chestnuts, cleverly dressed and mounted night. Like so many squads they break t)ff in their 

’ reels by Lionel Lc Ckajteux, the engraver dozens from thi‘ main body, knowing instinctively 

er. In <*very case the sinijilesl materials are their owners' door, and with solemn gait enter in as 

1 and the utmost ingenuity is displayed in though conscious of. their own innate cleverness. — 

tion. Fig. I : A Knight of Malta shouting Mr. A. H. Ross, Ham, Devonport. 




MARVELLOUS CHESTNUT CARVINGS. 

T he heads of these four little figines are carved 
out of chestnuts, cleverly dressed and mounted 
on empty reels by Lionel Lc C'outeux, the engraver 
and etcher. In <*very case the sinijilesl materials are 
employed and the utmost ingenuity is displayed in 
the selection. Fig. l : A Knight of Malta shouting 
his profe.ssion of faith across the world of — 
the Fast. His <'if>rass is the bajnk of a 
driving-ghn'e and hi.s mantle a pieor of 
wash - leather, with a fine grass seed as ( 
tassel. II is Order is the poppy - seed 
vessel, and his helmet an autumn leaf. 

Fig. 2 : Mine. Jadis (Mrs. Olden Times). 

Her hcaddre.ss is the tail of a crawfi.sh 
set on a frill of papei ; her pelerine is 
cut from an oak leaf over a vest of 
peacock’s feather; finishings of lichens 
and turquoise brooch at throat, and 
another of oak gall on her hoscjin. 

Fig. 3 : Honnete Dame ((ienteel I.ady), 
Headdress of beetle wings and collar of 
poppy-head ; waistcoat and cape of suede 
kid. Fig. 4 : Siamese Hancer. Head- 
dress of husk of poppy - seed ; collar 
of skeleton leaves, with different grass 
seeds as ornaments. — Miss Alice M. 

Ivimy, HAtel dc Seze, 16, Rue de Seze, 
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AN INDIAN DWARF. 

T his quaint little fij^ure is a dwarf I encountered 
last winter down in the Native State of 
Hyderabad — Nizam’s l^ominions. As seen from the 
pln^tograph, he is standing between two girls’ parasols 



which are not more than three feet in length. He 
told me that lie was fifty-two years of age. — Mr. H. 
R. Osborne, Dioce.san Boy.s^ School, Naini Tal, 
U.P., India. 


('.ATE WITH A HISTORY. 

'’'P'lTK gate in the photograph is not a freak of 
Nature, but the work of men’s hands, being 
made from a tree trunk and paits t>f branches. It is 
situated in Avon, Mass., close beside the main road 
to Boston, and has long been an ob'eet of curiosity to 



passengers oti the trolley-cars which jmss by. The 
land in that .section was ow'iied at one time by a Mr. 
porter, wdio erected the gate wdth the word “Porter” 
inserted. When the tow'ii of Avon established a 
water supply some of Mr. Porter’ .s land was taken for 
that purpo.se. In the dispute that ensued he thought 
him.self unfairly treated, and changed the w'ord to 
“Equity” as a continual reminder of tli^ inju.sticc, 
real or fancied, which he suffered. TlKfe gate has 
stood unchanged ft)r twenty years, bleached and 
weather-beaten, but still .strong and .serviceable, and 
IS used almost daily. —Mr. V. Horace Moure, 67, 
Wpst Ashland $treet, Brockton, Mass., U.S.A, 



NOT A DERELICT. 


I SEND you a photograph of my ve.s.sel, Arctic 
Stream^ taken from a boat during a calm follow- 
ing a seveio storm (df Ca])e Horn. 'J'he .sails are 
haule<l up to prevent them being torn by the violent 
rolling of the ship. I put out boats occasionally in 
this sort of weather, as it affords practice under the 
probable conditions that w'ould exist should we at 
any time have to abandon the .shii). When thus par- 
ticular photograph was taken the .ship was rolling 
rails under. — C'aptain Charles C. Dixon. . 

THE .SWAFKHAM 'JTNKER AND HIS DOG. 
'"T^lfESE two (luaint figures are carved on (he two 
X top pews and reading-desk of Swaffham Church. 
According to legend the tinker had a dream, bidding 
him go to London Bridge and a stranger would reveal 
to him how to find a [)ot of money ; .so off he went 
with his dog, and at the bridge a stranger stopped 
Inm, .saying, “ Last nigbt I had a dream, bidding me 
go to .Swaffliam and dig in sueb and such a place and 
there find a })ot of money ; but I don’t lielieve in 
dreams.” Then back went the tinker, dug for, and 
found the pot as de.st ribed, and akso an inscription 
hi Ming liim dig deeper, wbicli be did, and found 
another, and with them re.stoicd .Swaffham Church, 
I'he carvings here represented were put up to per- 
petuate his mcmoi}.— Mi.ss D. Smith, The Ilo.spital, 
Sw'afl'ham. 
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CHAIR MADE 

FROM AN 
ELEPHANT’S JAW. 

I THINK this 
chair, made 
from an elephant’s 
jaw, will interest 
Strand readers. 
It was designed and 
mounted by Messrs. 
Theobald Brothers, 
taxidermists, My- 
sore, South India. 
The jaw 
belonged 
to a rogue 
elephant 
shot by 
Cpt. Wil- 
k i n s o n, 

A.D.C. 
to the 
former 

Viceroy, LordCurzon. The woodwork — /.<?., 
the legs and centre standard — is of very old 
sandalwood, richly carved by expert Bur- 
mese workmen and finished with dark blue 
morocco. (Jf course, the chair is more of 
an ornament than a useful article of furni- 
ture, though in a drawing-room it makes 
a handsome trophy. — Mr. William II. R. j 
Theobald. Mysore, India. j 

STRANGE STORV OF A STATUE 

M ost readers of The Strand, I 

think, will not hesitate for a moment to 
pronounce this statue of Sir Walter Scott to be a 
most clever piece of sculpture. Their praise will 
be the more unstinted when they hear the story 
concerning it, as it was related to me by one of the 
oldest inhabitants of Kast Kilbride, in Scotland, 
where the statue has now found a home. It appears 
to have been carved during his spare time by an 


apprentice mason named William R. Neil, at the 
early age of eighteen, and originally stood in a wa.«h- 
house belonging to the sculptor’s uncle at Eaglesham. 
But his uncle and he quarrelled, and on the youngster 
seeking to smash the statue with a hammer, which 
he sought from an East Kilbride' master mswon, 
the latter had it removed to his garden at midnight. 
In the morning it is said the whole town turned out 
to see the statue in its new home. The sculptor 
died but a few years ago at a good old age. It is 
quite a romantic story, of which few who go to 
visit the clever work are aware. — Mr. James A. 
King, 1 3, Muir Street, Motherwell, Scotland. 




BULLOCK AS HOUSE-WARM ER. 

^T^HIS photograph represents the living-room in 
X the house of a poor .Spanish “ cura,” or parish 
priest, of a small village high up in one of the many 
“sierras.” Duiing the cold and long winter nmnths 
a bullock is kept in the room in older to give warmth 
to the inmates, this method being found more econo- 
mical than the customary “brasero.” At the end of 
the cold season | 
the bullock is sold 
and a new one is 
lx)ugbl f(jr the 
succeeding winter. 

A small profit is 
made in this way 
each year. — Dr. 

Frankland Dent, 

3, Claremont 
Drive, Headinglcy, 

Leeds. 


“ONCE BIT, 
TWICE SHY.” 

T HIS is not, as 
would at first 
appear, a tomb- 
stone to a favourite 
horse or dog, but 
an intimation that 
terms are ‘ ‘ cash and 
no credit given.” It 
maybe seen outside 
Black Horse Inn, 
Borough Green, 
Kent. — Mrs. IL 
Pawlett, Leahurst, 
Platt, Borough 
Green, Kent. 
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MUSICIAN WITH AN ARTIFICIAL ARM. 


T his man earns his living at Nice, where he is a 
well-known figure. In spile of his artificial 
arm, he secures, a far better “tone” than many 
fiddlers do with two arms. — Mr. George Cecil, 49, 
Es^ndine Road, Maida Vale, W. 


given in the second picture, which shows a visitor 
sittijig on the “eye” of the horse, on which there 
is room for several more people. The size of 
the eye will probably come as a surprise to those 
who have only seen the horse from afar. — Mr. 
J, B. Sparling, 21, Harcourt Street, York. 



AN INGENIOUS SIGN. 


O VER a small store in one of the suburbs of 
Scranton, Pa., is to be seen a novel signboard. 

The proprietor either did 




not want to pay for paint- 
ing two words, or he thought 
that the novelty and ingenuity 
of his sign would attract 
attention and .serve a.s a capital 
advertisement ; at any rate, 
by having eveiy alternate letter 
made large, be has succeeded 
in getting his name — Cohn 
— and his business — Clothing 
— in one word. — Mr, Gustave 
Weinss, 431, S. Main 
Avenue, Scranton, Pa., 
U.S.A. 



A WELL-KNOWN YORKSHIRE 
LANDMARK. 





T he famous White Horse of 
Kilburn, near Thir.sk, was 
formed by a native of Kilburn fifty 
years ago, the turf being cut out and 
then covered with white limestone 
— the whole occupying some two 
acres of ground. The, figure makes 
a conspicuous landmark for over 
twenty miles round, and tourists 
come from all parts to inspect, at 
close quarters, what appears so 
attractive when* seen from a dis- 
tance. Some idea of its size is 
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'J'RANSPOSrnON PROBLEM. 

T he problem is to transpose two sets of draught - 
men by playing (mly upon the s(piares which are 
nuinberecl. The moves are not confined to strict 
alternation indeed, it would be impossible with that 
condition ; but any number of moves with one colour 
may i>e played in succession. The moves are similar 
to those of the men in tlie game of draughts, but 
with the difference that the men happed over are not 
removed from the board. The first few moves will 
illustrate what is meant : 9 to 10, ii to 9, 13 to ll, 
10 to 13, 12 to 10, 8 to 12, 5 to 8, 10 to 5, 15 to 10, 
12 to 15, etc. The solution will be given next 
month.— Mr. J. Wallis, 51, Ilolsworthy Square, 
Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 

A HUMAN PlNCTfSHlON. 

O N Romney Marshes, in Sussex, is to be found a 
man who is able to stick pins in any part of 
his body without causing himself pain. The photo- 



rtgraph show^ Mr. W. Cooke, the human pincushion 
•in (juestion, with a lady’s hat-pin through his right 
arm, one through his cheek, and a tie-pin stuck in nis 
left arm. Are there any other instances of such 
insensibility to pain? — Mr. II. W. Eord-Lindsay, 
(Hive Vale, Hastings. 



'"'T' HOUGH this appears to be a photograph of a 
X man smoking and drinking, it is only a 
tobacco-jar carved from the outer shell of a coco-nut. 
The hands are a ])air of 
kid gloves, and the b xly 
was made from a pair of 
trousers and a sweater 
stuffed with pillows and 
rags. I also send you 
amitber photograph show- 
ing the head on a larger 
scale. — Mr. J. Riddick, 

1,^57, Fillmore Street, 

Chicago, 111 ., U.S.A. 

NEW USE FOR BROKEN 
Bt)'l TI.ES. 

'" 1^1 IK fanners in a hop- 
X growing section of 
Oiegon built a fanners’ 
telephone line out of sucli 
material as they happened 




to have at hand. 
The line was built 
of bop wire which 
had l)een used as 
trellis for the vinc^; 
and tins was tied to 
the necks of bottles, 
which look he 
plnce of the ordi- 
nary glass or porce- 
lain insulator. A 
large spike, with a 
leather head, fast- 
ened the neck of 
the bottle to the 
pole or , cross-arm. 
—Mr. P. O’Gara, 
Assistant Palbcdo- 
gist, U.S. Dept, 
of Agriculture, 
Wftshington, D.C, 








